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WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


Speaking  of  Mexico  (as  I  did  in  my 
last  paper  to  The  Journal)  during  my 
"walks  abroad"  in  that  so-near-and-yet- 
so-f  ar  sister  Republic  I  came  across  a  good 
many  other  things  not  set  down  in  geog- 
raphies, and  there  are  not  a  few  of  them, 
of  an  educational  nature,  which  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  mention  in  this  record. 

In  the  first  place,  we  were  on  our  way 
down  to  Vera  Cruz,  I  happened,  by  one 
of  those  fortunate  accidents  which  every 
now  and  then  will  come  to  even  the  most 
unlucky  of  mortals,  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  gentleman  who,  above  all  others, 
could  give  me  the  "inside  track,"  so  to 
speak,  that  led  to  the  very  "upper  walks" 
in  Mexican  educational  circles.  This 
was  none  other  than  Senor  Sandoval,  of 
the  state  of  Zacatecas,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  by 
President  Diaz  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  educational  exhibit 
which  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  to  make 
at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago,  next 
year. 

It  was  a  little  curious,  too,  how  I  hap- 
pened to  "locate"  this  most  excellent  and 
worthy  Mexican  scholar,  teacher,  and, 
above  all,  gentleman. 

Our  train  had  stopped  in  the  "bush" 
(for  we  were  down  in  the  low  country) 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  and  every- 
body was  curious  to  know  the  "why"  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon.  Windows 
went  up  all  along  the  cars,  on  both  sides  of 
the  train,  and  as  many  heads  were  thrust 
out  through  them  as  though  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  event  were  Massachusetts 
instead  of  the  11  terra  caliente"  of  old,  and 
reputedly  uncurious  Mexico. 

Strange,  isn't  it,  how,  the  world  over, 
we  all  flatter  Ourselves  that  we  are  the 
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only  ones  who  do  this  or  that;  till,  pres- 
ently, walking  abroad,  we  find  every- 
body doing  the  very  thing  we  thought 
we  had  a  corner  on?  The  Mexicans  on 
that  train  were  as  curious  a  lot  of  men 
and  women  as  though  they  had  been 
born  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  when  the  train 
stopped,  a  very  urbane  Mexican  gentle- 
man got  up  from  his  seat  behind  me,  and 
stood  in  the  aisle,  just  beside  me,  looking 
out  to  see  what  he  could  see.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  book;  and,  as  he  leaned 
over,  I  trained  enough  of  my  "scrub"Span- 
ish  into  line  to  make  out  that  the  volume 
was  none  other  than  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Essay  on  "Education,"  translated 
into  Sp'anish,  and  published  by  those 
worthy  bookmakers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
of  New  York. 

Now,  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  books  a  man  reads  are  a  far  better 
index  to  his  character  than  a  whole  car- 
load of  certificates,  recommendations  and 
diplomas  on  the  same  point;  and  as  soon 
as  I  saw  this  book  in  the  hands  of  this 
gentleman  I  felt,  instinctively,  that  I  had 
found  a  friend,  if  only  I  knew  enough  to 
speak  with  him  in  his  native  tongue. 
Great  was  my  delight,  therefore,  when, 
a  moment  later,  I  discovered  that, 
although  I  was  unable  to  talk  Spanish  with 
him  he  was  thoroughly  prepared  to  speak 
English  with  me;  for,  turning  to  me,  he 
asked  a  question  in  words  and  tone  that 
even  "Fair  Harvard"  might  not  have 
been  ashamed  of.  To  this  I  made  reply 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  we  were  chatting  together  just 
as  easily  as  if  we  had  grown  up  in  the 
same  door  yard,  instead  of  having  been 
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born  several  thousand  miles  apart,  one  a 
native  Mexican,  and  the  other  just  as 
native  a  Yankee.  It  was  the  books  we 
had  read  that  thus  brought  us  together. 
It  is  always  so. 

As  our  conversation  progressed  I  soon 
found  that  this  gentleman  was  exceed- 
ingly well  posted  on  educational  topics, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  foreign  and 
domestic;  and  I  judge  him  to  be  the  very 
man  for  the  place,  in  mapping  out  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  Mexican  edu- 
cational exhibit,  in  Chicago.  He  gave 
a  brief  outline  of  what  he  hoped  to  do, 
but  I  was  specially  anxious  to  hear  from 
him,  direct,  as  to  the  present  status  of 
education  in  the  Eepublic.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  was,  of  course,  well  prepared  to 
speak,  and  he  gave  me  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information  regarding  the 
same;  but  what  was  infinitely  better,  he 
gave  me  a  chance  to  see  for  myself  by 
telling  me  where  I  could  find  the  best 
schools  in  Mexico,  and  by  giving  me  let- 
ters of  introduction  which  I  found  to  be 
limitless  pass-ports  into  the  very  heart 
of  Mexico's  educational  400. 

For  the  very  acme  of  courtesy  and  gen- 
uine good  fellowship  commend  me  to  a 
Mexican  gentleman  and  scholar  of  the 
stripe  of  Senor  Sandoval.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  is  to  know  that  there  are  the  best 
of  good  men,  all  over  the  earth. 

Being  thus  introduced,  the  school  I 
saw  the  most  of  was  the  National  Nor- 
mal School,  located  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, of  which  Senor  Serrano  is  Director 
General. 

Regarding  this  school,  let  me  say, 
first,  that  it  is  the  special  pet  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  who  has  done  everything  for 
it  that  money  and  an  enthusiastic  friend 
could  do.  This  peer  among  the  greatest 
of  modern  statesmen  is  thoroughly  a 
nineteenth  century  man,  and  he  believes 
the  thing  above  all  others  that  Mexico 
needs,  just  now,  is  a  public  school  sys- 
tem that  shall  educate  all  her  people;  and, 
as  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  he  has 
built  up  this  National  Normal  School 
which  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  for 
their  work  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic. 
How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
materialization  of  his  plan  tally  with  his 
ideal  may  be  gathered,  in  part,  from 
what  follows. 

The  school  is  composed  of  two  divisions, 
one  for  young  men  and  the  other  for 


young  women,  the  practice  of  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  not  having  reached 
Mexico.  These  different  divisions  occupy 
separate  buildings,  which  are  several 
blocks  apart;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  as  independent  of  each  other  as 
though  they  had  not  a  common  aim.  I 
visited  only  the  school  for  young  men, 
and  all  I  have  to  say  is  about  that  branch 
of  the  institution. 

I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that,  while 
President  Diaz  fully  believes  in  the  co-ed^ 
ucation  of  the  sexes, yet  he  does  not  deem  it 
wise  to  attempt  such  a  measure  in  a  coun- 
try where  prejudice  is  so  deeply  rooted 
and  so  strongly  set  against  it.  Indeed, 
the  prudent  policy  of  this  man,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  a  hundred  other  matters, 
commanded  my  profoundest  respect,  the 
more  I  learned  of  him  and  his  doings  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  is  a  man 
among  men  who  really  believes  that 
Rome  was  not  made  in  a  day,  and  who 
has  the  patience  and  good  sense  to  reg- 
ulate his  actions  accordingly.  If  he  lives 
twenty  years  longer,  and  remains  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Mexico  during  that  pe- 
riod, he  will  have  Mexican  boys  and  girls 
learning  their  lessons  seated  in  the  same 
school-room;  but  if  he  ever  does  bring 
about  such  a  state  of  things,  it  will  be 
because  he  has  head  enough  not  to  be  in 
too  big  a  hurry  about  it! 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
"get-there"  Americans  to  learn  anything 
from  this  patient  and  business-like  head 
of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  young 
men's  department  of  this  school  is  located 
near  the  Palace  buildings,  just  a  little 
off  from  theZocalo,  or  chief  square  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  two  story  structure,  and 
built  around  the  four  sides  of  a  central 
square,  or  pateo,  after  the  manner  of  all 
Mexican  buildings.  When  Diaz  came 
into  power  this  building  was  an  old  mon- 
astery; but,  in  common  with  hundreds  of 
similar  structures,  it  was  confiscated  by 
the  republic,  and  is  now  state,  rather 
than  church  property. 

And  may  I  stop,  just  here,  to  say  that 
the  church  and  the  state  are  most  thor- 
oughly divorced  from  each  other  in  mod- 
ern Mexico,  under  the  rule  of  Diaz.  This 
separation  is  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  religious  exercises  whatever  are 
permitted  in  connection  with  any  state 
affairs;   nor  is  a  priest,  or  a  nun,  or  a 
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protestant  minister,  or  even  a  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  young  man  allowed  to  go  upon  the 
street  clad  in  garments  that  in  any  way 
indicate  their  relations  to  religion  or  the 
church — any  church.  On  the  street  all 
men  are  alike,  in  that  they  are  then  sim- 
ply citizens  of  the  Republic.  In  their 
homes,  or  in  their  churches,  they  may 
dress  as  they  please  and  do  as  they  will, 
provided  they  keep  within  bounds;  but  in 
public,  their  peculiar  creeds  or  what- 
not peccadillos  must  not  be  flaunted  in 
the  faces  of  their  neighbors.  Any  church 
— all  churches,  per  se,  receive  the  fullest 
protection  from  the  Mexican  government. 
A  Mormon  or  a  Hotentot  can  go  there 
and  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  Mexican  government  is  be- 
hind him  as  a  guarantee  that  he  shall 
in  no  way  be  molested  or  made  afraid,  so 
long  as  he  "keeps  out  of  politics;"  but 
let  any  church  or  religious  organization, 
as  such,  begin  to  meddle  with  state  af- 
fairs, and  somebody  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  be  in  states  prison,  forthwith. 

Curious,  some  of  the  ways  they  have 
in  Mexico! 

The  building  fronts  on  a  well  kept  street 
and  is  built  flush  to  the  side  walk.  Its 
only  entrance  or  exit  is  a  wide  door  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  on  the 
street  side,  and  there  is  always  aportero, 
or  guard,  on  duty  there.  Every  pupil  and 
teacher  has  to  pass  this  guard  in  going 
in  or  out;  and  an  accurate  record  is  kept 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  everybody 
connected  with  the  school,  during  school 
hours.  This  record  is  preserved,  and  is 
open  to  inspection,  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, at  any  and  all  times.  In  this 
and  some  other  respects,  there  is  a  rigor- 
ous military  discipline  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school. 

I  found  Senor  Serrano,  the  president 
of  the  institution,  to  whom  I  presented 
my  letter  of  introduction,  a  most  gracious 
and  affable  gentleman.  He  is  about  sixty- 
five  years  old,  and  has  "seen  service,"  as 
nearly  every  prominent  Mexican  has 
who  has  reached  that  age  and  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  public  affairs.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  successful  lawyer, 
and  was  called  to  his  present  position  on 
account  of  his  rare  executive  ability.  He 
is  director  in  chief  of  the  Mexican  edu- 
cational exhibit,  to  be  made  in  Chicago 
next  year,  and  will  spend  most  of  his 


time  in  that  city  during  the  progress  of 
the  Fair.  I  found  him  dictating  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Pottor  Palmer  on  some  points 
connected  with  the  exhibit  he  is  to  have 
charge  of,  and  in  which  she  is  also  inter- 
ested, and  if  that  lady  ever  receives  a 
more  dignified,  gracious,  and  diplomatic 
epistle  than  that  same  letter,  like  the 
author  of  John  G-ilpin,  < <  may  I  be  there 
to  see." 

My  letter  of  introduction  was  a  "sesame 
open"  to  the  school  and  all  that  pertained 
thereto,  and  I  spent  some  two  days  in 
going  about  the  institution,  which  is,  in 
many  respects,  much  like  a  normal 
school  in  "the  states";  but  which  has  a 
number  of  things  that,  like  somebody's 
sarsaparilla,  are  "peculiar  to  itself." 

There  are  about  two  hundred  young 
men  in  the  school  preparing  to  teach. 
The  course  covers  four  years,  and  is  con- 
siderable more  extended  than  that  of  any 
other  normal  school  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. It  differs  from  our  normal 
school  course  in  that  it  has  more  lan- 
guage study  than  our  schools  insist  on. 
Of  these  languages,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  (and  of  course  Spanish), 
all  have  prominent  places;  but  it  struck 
me  as  a  significant  fact  that  English  is 
the  one  language,  besides  Spanish,  the 
study  of  which  is  made  compulsory.  Most 
of  the  teachers  in  the  school  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  all  of  them  are  busy  studying 
that  language.  Senior  Serrano  himself 
has  never  learned  the  English  language, 
though  he  speaks  Spanish,  French,  and 
German;  but  the  fact  that  he  has  to 
come  to  Chicago  next  year  made  him,  as 
he  said  to  me,  \ '  ashamed  to  go  to  a 
country  the  language  of  which  he  should 
be  unable  to  speak, "and  so,  at  sixty-five, 
he  was  learning  English!  And  admir- 
ably he  was  progressing,  too,  as  his  con- 
versation showed,  though  he  had  been  at 
work  on  it  less  than  two  months  when  I 
met  him.  As  I  compared  my  six  weeks' 
old  Spanish  with  his  English,  which  was 
but  two  weeks  its  senior,  I  was  fain  to 
hide  my  head  and  exclaim,  "  O,  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  how  can  I  catch  the  trick 
of  learning  a  foreign  language  to  equal 
this  charming  old  gentleman!" 

But  from  what  I  saw  of  Mexican  stu- 
dents they  are  much  quicker  in  learning 
a  foreign  language  than  our  American 
students  are.  Indeed,  the  "cultured 
classes  "  in  Mexico  are  much  more  pro- 
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ficient  in  speaking  languages  other  than 
their  mother  tongue  than  are  a  corres- 
ponding set  of  people  in  the  states.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  scholarly  person  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  who  does  not  speak 
more  than  one  language,  while  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  men  and  women  who 
will  converse  fluently  in  either  Spanish, 
French,  English,  or  German.  From  what 
I  observed,  I  think  this  is  due  partly  to 
a  natural  bent  of  mind,  suited  to  lan- 
guage study,  which  the  Mexicans  possess ; 
but,  perhaps  more  than  this  it  comes 
from  the  natural  methods  of  teaching  a 
foreign  language  which  are  used  in  the 
Mexican  schools.  These  are  largely  in- 
ductive, and  consist  in  making  pupils 
actually  talk  the  language  they  are  study- 
ing, rather  than  merely  teaching  them 


rules  about  how  they  ought  to  talk  if  they 
ever  get  so  they  can!  The  signs  of  the 
times  begin  to  indicate  that  similar 
methods-  will,  before  long,  be  largely  used 
in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  our 
own  schools;  and  when  they  are,  perhaps 
our  children  will  show  up  as  well  in  this 
branch  of  learning  as  the  Mexican  child- 
ren do  now.  From  what  I  saw  of  the 
proposed  Mexican  educational  exhibit,  I 
judge  that  our  teachers  will  get  some 
"  pointers  "  on  the  teaching  of  language 
from  what  will  be  shown  by  our  Spanish 
friends  from  across  the  border,  when 
they  come  to  the  World's  Fair. 

But  I  shall  have  to  reserve,  for  another 
paper,  the  story  of  what  I  saw  within  the 
walls  of  this  leading  educational  institu- 
tion of  modern  Mexico. 


ATALA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

II. 

THE  NARRATIVE. 


"A  singular  destiny,  my  dear  son,  has 
brought  us  together.  I  see  in  you  a  civ- 
ilized man  who  has  chosen  to  be  a  savage; 
you  see  in  me  a  savage  that  the  Great 
Spirit  (I  know  not  why)  has  wished  to 
civilize. 

Beginning  our  careers  at  the  opposite 
extremes,  you  have  come  to  refresh  your- 
self with  me,  and  I  have  sat  many  times 
with  your  kind;  thus  have  we  been 
obliged  to  take  a  totally  different  view  of 
things.  Which  of  us  has  gained  the 
most  or  lost  the  most  by  this  change  of 
position?  Only  the  spirits  know,  of 
which  the  least  wise  knows  more  than 
all  mankind  together. 

In  the  next  moon  of  flowers  (May)  it 
will  be  seven  times  ten  snows  and  three 
more  snows  since  I  was  born,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Spaniards 
had  settled  a  little  time  before  on  the 
Bay  of  Pensacola;  but  no  white  man  yet 
inhabited  -Louisiana.  I  was  scarcely 
seventeen  years  old  when  I  marched  with 
my  father,  the  warrior  Outalissi,  against 
the*  Muscogulges,  a  powerful  nation  of 
Florida.  We  joined  our  allies,  the  Span- 
iards, and  the  battle  was  fought  near  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Mobile.  Areskoui, 
(the  god  of  war)  and  the  Manitous  were 


not  favorable  to  us.  The  enemy  tri- 
umphed, my  father  lost  his  life;  I  was 
wounded  twice  while  defending  him.  Ohr 
that  I  had  descended  to  the  land  of  souls 
then!  I  should  have  escaped  the  misfor- 
tunes that  awaited  me  upon  the  earth. 
The  spirits  had  ordered  otherwise.  I 
was  hurried  away  by  the  fugutives  to 
Saint  Augustine. 

In  this  city,  newly  built  by  the  Spanish, 
I  ran  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  mines 
of  Mexico,  when  an  old  Castilian  named 
Lopez,  touched  by  my  youth  and  my 
naivete,  offered  me  an  asylum  and  pre- 
sented me  to  his  sister  with  whom  he 
lived,  being  unmarried. 

They  entertained  for  me  a  most  ten- 
der regard.  They  educated  me  with 
much  care.  They  gave  me  all  sorts  of 
masters.  But  after  having  passed  thirty 
moons  at  St.  Augustine,  I  was  seized 
with  a  disgust  for  city  life.  I  pined  away 
rapidly ;  sometimes  I  remained  motionless 
for  hours  contemplating  the  tops  of  the 
distant  forests;  sometimes  they  would 
find  me  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
wistfully  watching  it  flow  along.  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  woods  through  which 
it  had  passed,  and  longed  for  the  solitude 
it  afforded. 
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Being  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  de- 
sire  to  return  to  the  forest,  I  presented 
myself  one  morning  to  Lopez,  dressed  in 
my  savage  garb,  holding  in  one  hand  my 
bow  and  arrows,  and  in  the  other  my 
European  clothing.  I  gave  the  latter  back 
to  my  generous  protector,  at  whose  feet  I 
fell,  weeping  bitterly.  I  gave  myself  all 
kinds  of  odious  names;  I  accused  myself 
of  ingratitude.  Then  I  said  to  him,  "Oh 
my  father,  you  see  yourself  that  I  must 
die  if  I  do  not  go  back  to  the  Indian's 
life." 

Lopez,  filled  with  astonishment,  wished 
to  dissuade  me  from  my  design.  He  rep- 
resented to  me  the  danger  I  would  incur, 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel 
Muscogulges.  But  seeing  that  I  was  re- 
solved to  run  all  risks,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  taking  me  in  his  arms,  "Go," 
he  said,  "child  of  nature,  take  again  the 
independent  life  that  Lopez  does  not  wish 
to  take  from  you!  If  I  were  younger  I 
would  myself  accompany  you  to  the  forest 
(where  I  also  have  sweet  recollections), 
and  I  would  put  you  again  in  your  moth- 
er's arms.  When  you  are  in  your  native 
forests,  think  sometimes  of  the  old  Span- 
iard who  extended  to  you  his  hospitality, 
and  remember  that  your  first  experi- 
ence of  the  human  heart  was  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  love  for  one's  fellow  man." 
Lopez  ended  with  a  prayer  to  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  whom  I  had  refused  to 
worship,  and  we  parted  in  sorrow. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  punished 
for  my  ingratitude.  By  my  inexperi- 
ence I  lost  myself  in  the  woods,  and  I 
was  taken  by  a  party  of  the  Muscogulges 
and  Seminoles,  as  Lopez  had  predicted. 
I  was  recognized  as  a  Natchez  by  my 
clothing  and  by  the  plumes  that  orna- 
mented my  head.  They  bound  me,  but 
lightly  on  account  of  my  youth.  Sima- 
ghan,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  wished  to 
know  my  name;  I  responded:  "I  am 
called  Chactas,  son  of  Outalissi,  son  of 
Miscou,  who  have  scalped  more  than  a 
hundred  Muscogulge  heroes. "  Simaghan 
said  to  me:  "Chactas,  son  of  Outalissi, 
son  of  Miscou,  rejoice;  you  will  be  burned 
at  the  stake  when  we  reach  the  great 
village."  I  said  in  reply:  "It  is  well," 
and  I  began  to  sing  my  song  of  death. 

Prisoner  as  I  was,  I  could  not,  during 
the  first  days,  prevent  myself  from  ad- 
miring my  enemies.  The  Muscogulges, 
and  especially  their  allies,  the  Seminoles, 


breathe  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety, 
love,  and  contentment.  Their  step  is 
light,  "their  bearing  open  and  serene. 
They  talk  well  and  with  volubility;  their 
language  is  harmonious  and  fluent.  Age, 
even,  cannot  diminish  this  joyous  sim- 
plicity; like  the  old  birds  of  the  forest, 
they  join  their  old  songs  with  the  new 
airs  of  their  young  posterity. 

The  women  who  accompauied  the  tribe 
expressed  for  my  youth  a  tender  pity  and 
an  amiable  curiosity.  They  questioned 
me  about  my  mother,  about  the  first 
years  of  my  life;  they  wanted  to  know  if 
my  mossy  cradle  was  suspended  from  the 
flowery  branches  of  the  maple;  if  the 
breezes  rocked  me  among  the  nests 
of  little  birds.  A  thousand  other  ques- 
tions followed  upon  the  state  of  my  heart. 
They  asked  if  I  had  seen  a  white  doe  in 
my  dreams,  and  if  the  trees  of  the  secret 
valley  had  counseled  me  of  love.  I  re- 
sponded with  artlessness  to  the  mothers, 
the  daughters,  and  the  wives  of  the  men; 
I  said  to  them:  "You  are  the  graces  of 
the  day,  and  the  night  loves  you  as  the 
dew.  You  know  the  magic  words  that 
make  grief  slumber.  This  is  what 
the  one  who  gave  me  life,  and  that  I  shall 
nevermore  see,  has  often  told  me.  She 
also  said  that  the  virgins  are  the  mys- 
terious flowers  that  one  finds  in  solitary 
places. " 

This  compliment  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  women;  they  overwhelmed  me  with 
many  gifts;  they  brought  me  the  best 
nuts,  maple  sugar,  cakes  of  maize,  bear's 
meat,  beaver  skins,  shells  with  which  to 
adorn  myself,  and  mosses  for  my  couch. 
They  sang,  they  laughed  with  me,  and 
then  they  would  burst  into  tears  upon 
thinking  that  I  was  to  be  burned. 

One  night  when  the  Muscogulges  had 
placed  their  camp  upon  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  I  was  sitting  by  the  camp-fire 
with  my  trusty  guard.  All  at  once  I 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  garment  and  a  woman, 
partly  veiled,  came  and  seated  herself  by 
my  side.  The  tears  coursed  down  her 
cheeks.  By  the  light  of  the  fire,  a  little 
gold  crucifix  shown  upon  her  bosom.  She 
was  beautiful;  one  could  see  in  her  coun- 
tenance virtue  and  love  so  blended  as 
to  make  the  attraction  irresistible.  Joined 
to  that  were  graces  the  most  tender ;  an 
extreme  sensibility,  united  to  a  profound 
melancholy  showed  itself  in  every  fea- 
ture; her  smile  was  heavenly. 
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I  thought  her  to  be  the  virgin  who  is 
sent  to  console  the  prisoner  of  war  in  his 
last  hours,  and  to  hallow  his  tomb.  In 
this  persuasion  I  said  to  her,  stammering 
and  with  difficulty,  which  however  did 
not  come  from  fear  of  the  stake,  '  'Vir- 
gin, you  are  worthy  of  one's  first  love, 
you  are  not  made  to  accept  his  last.  The 
pulsations  of  a  heart  which  must  soon 
cease  to  beat,  can  respond  only  too 
weakly  to  yours.  How  can  death  blend 
with  life?  You  will  make  me  regret  too 
much  my  death.  May  some  other  be 
happier  than  I  and  may  a  long  and 
peaceful  life  unite  the  vine  and  the  oak." 

'  'The  young  girl  then  said,  'I  am  not  the 
virgin  of  the  last  love.  Are  you  a  Chris- 
tian?' I  responded  that  I  had  not  be- 
trayed the  spirits  of  my  wigwam.  At 
these  words  she  made  an  involuntary 
movement.  She  said:  'I  pity  you  for 
being  onlj  a  wretched  idolater.  My 
mother  made  a  Christian  of  me.  My 
name  is  Atala.  I  am  the  daughter  of 
Simaghan,  of  the  gold  bracelets,  and 
chief  of  the  warriors  of  this  tribe.  We 
are  returning  to  Appalachicola,  where 
you  are  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. '  Say- 
ing these  words,  Atala  rose  and  went 
away." 

Here  Chactas  was  constrained  to  inter- 
rupt his  recital.  These  memories  crowded 
thickly  upon  him;  from  his  sightless  eyes 
the  tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks; 
these  two  fountains,  hidden,  as  it  were, 

(To  be  i 


in  the  deep  night  of  earth,  betrayed 
themselves  by  the  waters  that  filtered 
through  the  rifted  rocks. 

"Oh  my  son!  continued  he  finally,  you 
see  that  Chactas  is  not  very  wise,  in  spite 
of  his  renown  for  wisdom.  Alas!  my 
dear  child,  though  a  man  can  no  longer 
see,  he  can  still  weep!  Several  days 
rolled  by;  the  daughter  of  the  sachem 
returned  each  evening  to  speak  to  me. 
Sleep  had  fled  from  my  eyes,  and  Atala 
was  in  my  heart,  like  the  memory  of  the 
grave  of  my  fathers. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  march, 
about  the  time  that  the  day-fly  rises  from 
the  waters,  we  entered  the  gveat  prairie 
Alachua.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  reced- 
ing one  behind  the  other,  and  upon  which 
are  found  the  lemon,  magnolia,  palm,  and 
live-oak,  which  rise  in  terraces  apparently 
to  the  sky.  The  chief  gave  the  signal  of 
arrival,  and  the  tribe  camped  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  They  sent  me  some  distance, 
near  one  of  those  natural  springs  so  fa- 
mous in  Florida.  I  was  fastened  to  the 
foot  of  a  tree;  a  warrior  impatiently 
watched  beside  me.  I  had  been  in  this 
place  but  a  few  minutes  when  Atala  ap- 
peared beside  the  fountain.  "Hunter," 
said  she  to  the  Muscogulge  hero,  "if  you 
wish  to  hunt  the  deer,  I  will  guard  your 
prisoner."  The  warrior  leaped  for  joy  at 
these  words  from  the  lips  of  the  daughter 
of  his  chief;  he  sprang  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
ntinued. ) 


THE  "SYNTHETIC  METHOD. 


SUPT.  F.  B.  GAULT,  TACOMA. 
II. 

A  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 


In  this  discussion  the  writer  wants  sev- 
eral things  distinctly  understood. 

First,  the  writer  realizes  that  it  is  a 
single  handed  contest  with  Ph.D. 's  and 
other  titled  and  distinguished  writers  on 
educational  subjects.  But  titles  and 
eminence  do  not  always  secure  a  monop- 
oly of  truth  and  fruitful  experience. 

Second,  the  writer  in  not  responsible, 
in  the  least,  for  what  is  known  as  the  Pol- 


lard system  nor  for  the  manuals  or  books 
bearing  her  name.  To  defend  a  synthetic 
development  is  not  necessarily  a  defense 
of  any  particular  book  or  of  the  theories 
of  any  one  else  in  particular.  The 
writer  is  responsible  only  for  his  own 
views. 

Third,  calling  of  names,  ridicule,  and 
unkind  reflections  about  other  people's 
ignorance  do  not  prove  anything. 
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SUGGESTIVE. 

' '  The  growing  importance  of  the  study 
of  phonetics,  not  alone  for  advanced  sci- 
entific work  in  philology,  but  also  for 
purely  practical  purposes  in  the  more 
primary  instruction  in  all  languages,  is 
each  day  more  and  more  felt.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  study 
of  modern  tongues  in  connection  with 
English." — Prof .  Jackson,  Columbia  College, 
Educational  Review,  June,  1892 

To  a  child  learning  to  read,  our  written 
language  is  an  unknown  tongue.  He 
may  know  several  hundred  words  and  can 
use  them  intelligently  in  oral  sentences. 
To  him  the  spoken  word  is  the  "sign  of 
the  idea. "  The  written  word  being  the 
sign  of  the  spoken  word  is  merely  the 
sign  of  the  sign  of  the  idea.  The  spoken 
work,  if  familiar,  suggests  to  the  little 
learner  the  idea,  the  relation  being  inti- 
mate. But  the  written  word,  however 
familiar  in  its  spoken  form,  suggests 
nothing  to  a  child  when  first  accosted. 
The  connection  between  the  written  word 
and  the  idea  is  remote  and  barren.  Ob- 
jective methods  may  do  something  to 
establish  the  relations  between  the  object 
and  its  oral  designation.  But  this  is  not 
practicable  in  school  work,  as  no  teacher 
can  supply  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
objects  to  suggest  the  appropriate  spoken 
word,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number 
of  words  that  cannot  be  represented  ob- 
jectively. Very  properly  the  editor  of 
The  Public-School  Journal  calls  it  the 
Chinese  method.  (Page  511,  June, 
1892.) 

Now  there  is  much  that  the  able  editor 
of  The  Journal  states  that  has  my  cor- 
dial approval;  nor  do  I  reject  many  of 
the  statements  of  my  esteemeed  friends, 
Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Mc'Murray. 

THE  POINT  AT  ISSUE. 

The  vital  point  at  issue  is  this,  How 
•do  pupils  recognize  written  words;  how 
take  these  lifeless  symbols  and  invest 
them  with  meaning  ?  The  thought  of 
the  printed  sentence  can  not  be  grasped 
until  the  words  composing  that  sentence 
can  be  called  or  recognized.  No  child 
should  be  required  to  read  any  sentence 
until  he  can  call  readily  at  sight  every 
word  in  that  sentence;  he  cannot  read 
the  thought  until  he  recognizes  the  words. 
Our  critics  tell  us  "The  child  first  reads 


his  thought  in  script  on  the  board,  and 
soon  distinguishes  individual  words." 
That  looks  well  in  print,  it  sounds  plaus- 
able,  but,  pray,  how  read  the  thought 
until  the  individual  words  are  known  ? 
When  a  child  lifts  himself  over  the  fence 
by  his  bootstraps  you  may  expect  reading 
of  "interesting  thoughts  from  literature 
and  science"  before  he  can  distinguish 
constituent  words. 

WHAT  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE  SAYS. 

"Speech  of  our  mother  tongue  we 
learn  easily,  unconsciously,  'naturally,' 
as  we  say;  but  reading  is  a  very  different 
matter;  it  is  a  mastery  of  the  meaning  of 
arbitrary  and  conventional  signs." 

The  child  when  learning  the  oral  des- 
ignation of  any  object  certainly  acquires 
the  1 1  spoken  word  as  one  sound  and  later 
learns  to  distinguish  the  different  sounds 
of  which  it  is  composed. "  In  acquiring 
speech  the  "  entire  complex  thing"  is  a 
"  simple  at  first. "  I  freely  concede  all 
that.  To  read,  call,  or  pronounce  the 
printed  word  by  independent  and  individ- 
ual effort  is,  as  stated  above,  a  "very 
different  matter." 

A  FALLACY. 

The  fallacy  of  our  critics  is  this  :  They 
contend  that  in  the  school  written  forms 
or  symbols  must  be  learned  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  child  acquires  oral  words 
in  the  home,  from  the  objects  or  things 
lying  within  his  experience;  that  since 
the  object,  however  complex,  is  learned 
as  a  whole  and  the  oral  designation, 
however  difficult  or  abstract,  is  learned 
as  a  whole,  the  written  word  cannot 
and  must  not  be  acquired  in  any  other 
way. 

All  our  friends  tell  us  about  seeing: 
"  the  thing  in  the  printed  word  just  as 
he  formerly  saw  it  in  the  spoken  word  " 
is  true  enough.  But  that  is  not  the  first 
step.  Take  the  word  branch.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  printed  or  written  word 
to  suggest  to  a  child  what  the  word  sym- 
bolizes ?  Put  it  into  a  sentence  and  is 
he  assisted  in  the  least  by  the  other 
words,  except  to  guess  f  Our  written 
language  is  not  ideographic  or  hiero- 
glyphic; it  is  purely  and  arbitrarily  sym- 
bolic. 

The  child  must  first  of  all  name  or  call 
the  symbol.    If  he  has  the  purport  it  is 
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well;  if  not  he  must  seek  the  purport.  whether  it  symbolizes  a  familiar  or  an 
When  he  has  pronounced  the  word,  given     unfamiliar  idea. 

it  a  name,   he  can  at  once   determine        He  micst  get  the  word  from  the  word itself '. 


SOME  DIVINE  POEMS. 


GEO.  P. 


STORY  OF 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  Greek 
drama  one  needs  to  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  theater  was  not  what  the  thea- 
ter is  to  us,  a  place  for  entertainment 
merely,  but  it  was  a  place  of  worship. 
It  was  a  national  institution  and  was 
open  only  during  certain  religions  fes- 
tivities in  honor  of  the  gods.  The  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  drama  as  this  of  the 
story  of  Orestes  was  a  national  event 
and  was  attended  by  thirty  thousand 
spectators.  The  writers  of  these  dramas 
were  the  acknowledged  poets  and  seers  of 
the  time,  and  they  wrote  to  instruct  quite 
as  much  as  to  entertain.  iEschylus  had  an 
immediate  purpose  in  writing  the  dramas 
which  constitute  the  story  of  Orestes, 
which  were  named  "Agamemnon," 
"Choephori"  and  "Eumenides. "  His 
purpose  was  to  check,  if  possible,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  among  the  Atheni- 
ans against  the  court  of  the  Areopagites. 
The  drama  had,  therefore;  a  meaning  for 
the  time  and  city  that  made  it  of  intense 
interest  to  every  citizen  of  Athens.  But 
it  had  a  meaning  for  the  entire  Greek 
race  as  well,  and  for  the  entire  human 
race  also,  which  has  preserved  it  for  all 
time  and  makes  the  interest  in  it  uni- 
versal. 

We  have  said  in  a  former  article  that 
a  poem  may  be  called  divine,  when  it 
deals  with  man's  relations  to  God,  or  the 
universal  spirit,  and  gives  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  evil. 

How  shall  man  attain  salvation?  Job's 
answer  was,  "By  holding  fast  to  one's 
integrity  and  trusting  in  God."  "Why 
should  the  just  suffer?"  was  a  question 
that  would  be  answered  in  the  future 
world.  The  philosophy  of  the  Hebrew 
people  offered  no  solution  of  the  mystery. 
The  theory  that  pain  was  evidence  of  sin 
Job  knew  to  have  no  application  to  his 
own  case.  He  suffered  and  yet  he  had 
no  consciousness  of  guilt. 


BROWN. 


ORESTES. 

The  trylogy  of  iEschylus  deals  with 
the  same  problem  after  the  Greek  fash- 
ion. The  story  opens  with  the  barbaric 
age  of  Agamemnon  and  ends  with  the 
high  type  of  civilization  of  the  age  of 
Pericles.  It  covers  this  entire  period  of 
Grecian  history.  How  is  man  to  be 
saved  from  the  penalties  of  sin  by  the 
Greek  plan?  What  revelation  have  the 
gods  made  during  this  period? 

The  poet  begins  with  that  period  of 
civilization  in  which  wrong  was  redressed 
by  the  next  of  kin.  "Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed."  Some  crimes,  like  that  of  matri- 
cide, were  punished  by  the  furies,  who 
were  the  divine  avengers  of  blood.  This 
principle  of  blood  avenging  converted  so- 
ciety into  that  state  of  social  chaos  best 
typified  by  the  labyrinth.  Feuds  contin- 
ued from  generation  to  generation.  The 
blood-avenger  was  ever  on  the  track  of 
the  last  murderer.  No  sooner  had  A 
wreaked  vengeance  upon  B  than  C  arises 
to  take  vengeance  upon  A,  when  D  must 
avenge  the  death  of  A,  and  so  on  with- 
out end.  The  social  order  was  thus  a 
labyrinth  filled  with  innumerable  paths, 
one  opening  into  another,  but  all  lead  in  g 
to  no  goal  of  safety  and  rest.  In  the 
old  mythology  Minotaur  was  this  blood- 
avenger,  whom  Minos,  the  first  law  giver, 
shut  up  in  a  labyrinth  (hedged  him  about 
by  some  legal  limitations),  and  whom 
Theseus,  by  the  assistance  of  Adriadne, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  finally  killed. 

The  story  of  Orestes  begins  with  the 
crime  of  Agamemnon  against  his  brother, 
as  stated  in  our  former  paper.  Aga- 
memnon also  sacrifices  his  daughter, 
Iphigenia,  upon  the  altar  of  Artemis,  to 
secure  a  iavorable  wind  for  his  fleet  to 
sail  to  the  attack  of  Troy.  The  mother 
and  wife,  Clytemnestra,  unites  with  the 
brother  of  the  children  whom  Agamem- 
non had  murdered  to  slay  Agamemnon 
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on  his  return  from  Troy.  This  deed  ac- 
complished, Apollo  commands  Orestes  to 
avenge  his  father's  death  by  the  murder 
of  his  mother  and  his  cousin.  iEgisthus. 
He  obeys,  but  is  immediately  attacked 
by  the  furies.  In  this  story  we  trace 
the  divine  agencies  uniting  with  the 
human  in  the  social  order.  Orestes  is 
the  last  of  his  family.  There  is  no  hu- 
man avenger  remaining.  The  furies  at- 
tack him  directly.  He  becomes  insane. 
The  conflict  is  transferred  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal.  Orestes  takes 
vengence  upon  Orestes.  How  is  he  to 
be  saved  from  the  furies?  Athene,  the 
G-oddess  of  Wisdom,  points  the  way.  It 
must  be  done  through  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  justice.  A  jury  of  his  peers 
must  decide.  Twelve  of  the  first  men  of 
Athens  are  chosen,  who  hear  the  cause, 
and  when  the  jury  is  polled  it  is  found 
that  there  is  an  equal  number  of  votes 
for  and  against  the  prisoner.  Athene 
declares  that  this  acquits  him.  That  is, 
the  social  order  has  now  come  to  a  cer- 
tain consciousness  of  itself  and  says  that 
it  will  assume  the  crime  of  Orestes,  take 
it  up  into  itself,  and  stand  responsible 
for  it  to  the  World  Order.  The  divine 
Athene  is  this  perfected  social  order, 


which  is  to  act  henceforth  as  the  avenger 
of  blood. 

Through  this  system  of  jurisprudence 
even  handed  justice  is  to  be  meted  out. 
The  vox  dei  and  the  vox  populi  have  be- 
come one  and  the  same.  The  universa. 
consciousness  of  man  is  one  w:th  the 
divine — is  the  divine,  in  fact. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  world  of  perfected 
institutions  that  man  is  finally  to  find  a 
solution  of  all  the  problems  of  life.  This 
is  to  be  to  him  both  a  tribunal  of  justice 
and  a  kingdom  of  grace.  It  will  return 
to  him  a  thousand  fold  his  good  deeds 
and  assume  so  much  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  evil  deeds  as  will  prevent  them 
from  crushing  him,  provided  they  are 
not  destructive  to  the  social  order.  If  a 
man  attack  this  he  wars  against  the  gods 
and  must  perish. 

iEschylus  would  seem  to  teach  that 
man's  relation  to  the  divine,  to  Athene, 
the  all-powerful  protector  of  Athens,  and 
not  only  this,  but  a  combination  of  the 
masculine  intellect  of  Zeus  with  the 
"eternally  womanly"  in  the  universe,  is 
to  be  revealed  through  the  institutions 
of  civilized  man.  To  attack  these  was  to 
sin  against  the  gods.  To  sustain  and  sup- 
port them  was  to  find  freedom  and  safety. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BIOGRAPHY  IN  LITERATURE 

HATTIE  C.  WITT. 


That  a  literary  production  may  be  ap- 
preciated it  is  interesting  to  understand 
the  historical  condition  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  produced,  besides  observ- 
ing it  from  a  rhetorical  point  of  view. 
It  is  also  of  equal  interest  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  biography  of 
the  author.  The  latter  is  not  only  in- 
strumental in  our  interpretation  of  a 
piece  of  literature,  but  it  is  also  of  value 
in  other  directions. 

.  That  the  biography  of  an  author  and 
his  works  are  inseparable  may  be  easily 
understood  by  attempting  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  Wordsworth's  "Tintern  Ab- 
bey" without  a  knowledge  of  his  de-. 
pressed  spirit,  of  the  great  influence 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  upon 
him;  without  knowing  of  the  beautiful 
influence  of  his  sister,  and  that  the  poem 
is  an  expression  of  the  joy  he  experienced 


on  regaining  his  former  self.  Without 
this  a  certain  pleasure  in  poetic  senti- 
ment and  jingle  may  be  realized,  but  it 
is  only  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  this 
noble  life  that  these  beautiful  sentences 
reveal  their  hidden  meaning. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  writer  whose 
life  and  works  are  more  closely  inter- 
woven than  are  those  of  Charles  Lamb. 
His  "Essays  of  Elia"  are  full  of  personal 
illusions,  the  beauty  of  which  we  do  not 
see  unless  we  are  familiar  with  his  life. 
His  "Reverie  on  Dream  Children"  is  a 
fairy-like  piece  of  literature,  containing 
nothing  but  visionary  characters  seen  in 
a  dream,  unless  one  has  learned  through 
biography  of  his  actual  contact  with  the 
real  figures  of  flesh  and  blood.  When 
once  acquainted  with  the  associations  the 
picture  takes  on  a  new  color,  as  the 
author  lives  again  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
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Biography  is  also  of  value  in  other  di- 
rections, for  some  one  has  said  ''nothing 
is  more  inspiring."  Reading  a  biography- 
is  simply  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
new  friend.  That  friend  may  prove  to 
be  the  right  kind  of  a  friend  or  he  may 
not.  For  just  as  we  should  choose  what 
friend  to  know  in  society,  so  should  we 
choose  what  friend  to  know  in  biography. 
The  history  of  a  noble  life  has  power  to 
go  to  the  very  sources  of  our  natures. 
Then  it  is  only  those  characters  that  are 
exceptionally  strong,  grand,  or  beautiful 
that  are  worthy  of  our  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

This  is  true  in  fiction  as  well  as  in 
biography.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
study  a  weak,  ignoble  nature,  unless  it 
be  so  depicted  that  we  hate  its  weakness 
and  by  force  of  contrast  love  strength. 
This  thought  is  most  successfully  brought 
out  in  George  Eliot's  "Romola, "  where 
the  weakness  of  will,  selfishness  in  am- 
bition and  impurity  of  motive  in  the 
insinuating,  wily  Greek,  Tito,  is  put  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  attributes  of 
nobleness  belonging  to  the  beautiful  char- 
acter, Romola. 

While  the  study  of  an  erring  nature 
rightly  conducted  may  prove  of  value, 


we  yet  rise  higher  by  communion  with  a 
noble  nature.  Emerson  says,  "Noble 
souls  convey  their  quality  insensibly  to 
us."  Persons  we  are  with  we  get  to  be 
like  in  many  ways.  So  it  is  with  books. 
One  who  reads  light,  trashy  novels  in 
time  becomes  as  weak  as  the  characters 
about  which  he  reads.  Just  as  a  vigor- 
ous  mind,  great  sympathy,  a  rich  life  in- 
fluence us  in  persons,  so  they  do  in  books. 
Emerson  says,  "With  the  great  we  easily 
become  great,  our  thoughts  and  manners 
become  great. " 

Enlarged  reading  of  biography  broad- 
ens the  mind  and  cures  one  of  affectation 
and  conceit.  It  both  stimulates  and 
guides.  Horner  says  he  "never  rose  from 
the  life  of  Matthew  Hale  without  a  thrill- 
ing palpitation  which  he  knew  not  what 
to  call."  George  Eliot  says,  "The  con- 
templation of  a  fine  act  produces  a  kind 
of  regenerating  shudder  through  the  form 
and  makes  one  ready  to  begin  life  anew." 

Browning  says,  "Through  great  souls, 
God  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  his  light 
for  us  to  rise  by."  "A  people  is  but  the 
attempt  of  many  to  rise  to  the  completer 
life  as  one,  and  those  who  live  as  models 
for  the  mass  are  singly  of  more  value 
than  they  all." 


WHAT  IS  INTEREST? 

Gr.  P.  BROWN. 


The  younger  men  of  our  vocation  are 
giving  much  promise  of  future  usefulness 
to  the  cause  of  educational  reform  by 
the  thorough  study  they  are  making  of 
educational  theories.  It  is  especially 
true  that  there  are  rising,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  number  of  able  disciples  of  Her- 
bart  who  are  following  his  lead  in  the 
study  of  educational  problems.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  Herbartian  system  of 
pedagogy,  like  all  carefully  articulated 
systems,  is  subject  to  limitations  that  at- 
tend all  attempts  at  definite  classifica- 
tion where  the  facts  are  not  all  in.  But 
it  is  a  great  advance  upon  our  former 
procedure  that  able  young  men  are  mak- 
ing a  rigidly  scientific  study  of  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  strong  points  in  Herbartian 
pedagogy  have  been  the  strong  points  in 
good  teaching  always  and  everywhere, 


but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  vague,  shadowy  knowledge  of  the  laws 
one  unconsciously  follows  and  a  clear  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  them.  This  dif- 
ference between  scientific  and  unscien- 
tific knowledge  exists  in  every  depart- 
ment of  activity.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced teachers,  who  have  already 
discovered  in  their  own  way  a  fairly  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  vital  problems 
of  education,  to  give  all  encouragement 
possible  to  the  younger  generation  to 
pursue  a  still  more  critical  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  them.  In  the  end 
every  one  must  solve  the  problems  in 
his  own  way.  There  is  no  one  single 
highway  to  this  knowledge.  But  a 
knowledge  of  the  routes  others  have  sur- 
veyed  is  of  great  value  to  each  new 
surveyor.    Let  the  study  of  Herbartian- 
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ism  be  encouraged,  therefore.  It  has 
the  merit  of  close,  logical  thinking  and 
will  counteract  the  baleful  influence  of 
that  vague,  uncertain  sentimentality  that 
imagines  it  sees  a  glorified  humanity 
issuing  from  the  schools,  but  has  no  dis- 
position nor  ability  to  trace  the  process 
by  which  this  ideal  is  to  be  realized.  Edu- 
cation has  been  suffering  from  want  of 
definitions  of  its  most  familiar  terms. 
We  use  too  many  words  without  know- 
ing precisely  what  they  mean. 

Herbartianism  seeks  to  define  many  of 
these  terms,  and,  in  doing  so,  unfolds  its 
pedagogical  system.  One  of  the  rubrics 
of  the  Hebartians  is  interest.  The  prime 
essential  is  that  the  child  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  special  thing  that  it  is  need- 
ful for  him  to  do  next. 

WHAT  IS  INTEREST? 

Interest  is  feeling,  neither  consciously 
pleasurable  nor  painful,  but  stimulating 
to  the  intellectual  activities  and  the  will. 
Curiosity  is  the  consciousness  of  a  diffi- 
culty and  the  desire  to  surmount  it.  In- 
terest is  the  fundamental  condition  of 
curiosity.  Without  the  former  the  lat- 
ter would  not  be.  The  basis  of  interest 
is  self-love.  Every  intelligence  desires 
its  own  good.  Even  the  brute  world  has 
a  more  or  less  distinct  consciousness  of 
this  desire.  Whatever  a  mind  conceives 
to  be  for  its  own  good  it  is  interested  in. 
Interest  is  a  native  endowment  of  the 
mind  that  stimulates  activity  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  fuller  realization  of  the  self. 
That  which  does  not  seem  to  concern  the 
self  in  any  way  awakens  no  interest. 
The  young  child  is  a  standing  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  interest  attaches  to  what 
is  conceived  to  be  for  the  good  of  self. 
The  anxious  desire  to  appropriate  to  it- 
self whatever  it  conceives  to  be  for  its 
good  we  call  selfishness,  when  the  good 
of  others  is  diregarded.  When  the  self 
seekc  to  realize  its  own  perfection  through 


the  good  done  to  others  we  call  it  virtue, 
or  altruism,  or  philanthropy,  or  religion, 
or  goodness.  The  particular  self,  the 
ego,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  impulse  to 
promote  the  common  good,  which  is  the 
general  or  universal  self,  the  "other 
ego."  He  has  discovered  that  it  is 
through  losing  his  life  that  he  really 
saves  it.  His  love  for  the  common,  uni- 
versal self  has  supplanted  the  love  for 
the  particular  subjective  self.  His  own 
life  is  to  be  enriched  and  perfected,  his 
highest  and  fullest  individuality  is  to  be 
realized  through  that  love  of  self  that 
prompts  him  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self. 

The  educational  value  of  this  thought 
is  that  we  are  to  expect  interest  in  those 
things  which  the  learner  conceives  to 
bear  an  intimate  relation  to  his  own 
good.  Without  this  conception  felt,  if 
not  always  seen,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
awaken  that  permanent  and  lively  inter- 
est that  stimulates  him  to  surmount  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  the  function  of  education 
to  lead  the  child  out  of  that  narrow  and 
exclusive  view  of  self,  which  we  call  sel- 
fishness, to  that  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  self  which  seeks  its  own 
good  in  the  good  of  others.  This  is  evi- 
dently what  Herbart  means  when  he  de- 
clares that  the  aim  and  purpose  o,f  educa- 
tion is  the  formation  of  moral  character. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  narrow 
and  selfish  view  of  the  function  of  inter- 
est. On  the  contrary  it  lifts  the  learner 
out  of  his  selfishness  into  a  conception  of 
his  true  selfhood.  But  it  recognizes  that 
the  child  starts  with  selfishness  and  that 
proper  intellectual  and  moral  training 
must  lead  him  to  become  "a  citizen  of 
the  world."  This  training  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  interest  must  be  awak- 
ened, and  it  ought  to  help  the  intelligent 
teacher  when  he  knows  that  interest  at- 
taches to  those  things  that  are  seen  or  felt 
to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  self. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  DANTE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  KINDER- 
GARTNERS. 

ELIZABETH  HAERISON,  CHICAGO. 

The  last  two  centuries  have  been  largely  after  each  new  step  forward  in  exact 

scientific  and  analytic.    The  effort  has  thinking  comes  the  reaction  toward  the 

been  to  get  away  from  the  pictorial  and  more   poetic   forms  of   thought.  The 

symbolic;  to  get  at  the  exact  facts.    Yet,  imagination   becomes   hungry   and  de- 
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mands  that  it  shall  have  its  share  of 
intellectual  food  as  well  as  the  rea- 
son. This  is  the  secret  of  the  power 
which  the  world's  great  poets  have  al- 
ways exercised.  They  throw  essential 
truth  back  into  its  embodied  or  symbolic 
iorm,  so  that  the  imagination  may  see  it 
pictured  forth  even  where  the  reasoning 
power  is  not  strong  enough  to  grasp  it 
in  its  abstract  statement. 

The  "myth"  has  always  been  the  great 
educator  of  the  race.  The  mighty  proph- 
ets and  seers  of  the  past  ages  have  ever 
made  use  of  it  as  a  means  by  which  to 
express  G-od's  messages  to  mankind. 

Froebel,  the  apostle  of  childhood,  il- 
lustrates to  the  mother  how  she  can  give 
an  impression  of  a  great  spiritual  law  by 
means  of  a  certain  poetic  presentation  in 
play.    He  then  adds: 

Behold  then  in  this  little  play 
A  world-wide  truth  set  free! 
Easily  may  a  symbol  teach 
What  thy  reason  cannot  reach. 

In  fact,  almost  all  the  kindergarten 
songs,  and  stories,  and  games  have  in 
them  an  inner  or  symbolic  meaning. 
They  not  only  teach  to  the  child  the  facts 
of  the  world  about  him  and  guide  him  to 
observe  accurately  such  properties  of 
matter  as  form,  color,  number,  position, 
size,  etc.,  but  they  give  to  him  much 
deeper,  more  significant  impressions  of 
higher  things. 

One  can  see,  at  once,  the  direct  con- 
nection between  the  study  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  world  —  there  are  not 
many  of  them  —  and  the  nursery 
and  the  kindergarten.  The  mother- 
heart  of  the  race  has  instinctively  felt 
this  connection,  and  the  folk-lore  of  the 
ages  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  nur- 
sery tale  and  childish  legend.  But  the 
educators  of  older  people  do  not  always 
make  use  of  pictured  form  of  truth.  The 
greatest  educator  that  earth  has  ever 
known  spake  not  unto  the  multitude 
except  by  parables.  His  method  of  teach- 
ing has  never  been  excelled. 

Thus  the  study  of  Dante  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  poetic  form  of  expression  for 
the  experiences  of  the  human  soul.  The  Di- 
vine Comedy  can  be  looked  at  in  many 
ways,  literally,  politically,  artistically,  and 
ethically.  We  could  regard  it  merely  as  the 
imaginary  experiences  of  a  man  who  sud- 
denly awoke  and  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  dark  wood,  who  in  trying  to 


find  his  way  out  was  met  by  a  leopard,  a 
lion,  and  a  she- wolf.  He  turns  back  in 
despair  to  the  place  "where  the  sun  is 
silent,"  but  is  met  by  the  poet  Virgil,  who 
offers  to  show  another  way  out,  and  so 
on.  These  mere  literal  facts  of  the  poem 
could  not  cause  it  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men  for  six  hundred  years.-  Some  com- 
mentators have  explained  the  poem  to  be 
a  political  disappointment  of  Dante,  pour- 
ing itself  out  in  bitter  though  brilliant 
imagery.  The  leopard  is  Florence,  the 
lion  is  France,  the  she-wolf  is  the  Papal 
power  of  Rome.  But  Florence,  and 
France,  and  Rome  have  passed  out  of 
their  supremacy  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  Divine  Comedy  still  keeps  its 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  mankind. 
Some  other  meaning  must  lie  in  the  poem, 
else  we  would  not  be  studying  it  to-day. 

Dante  is  giving  us  an  account  of  the 
soul's  estrangement — that  soul  is  his  own 
soul,  yet  it  mirrors  also  every  soul  which 
has  wandered  "from  the  true  path."  In 
fact  it  describes  the  spiritual  struggle  of 
every  soul  which  has  felt  that  it  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  divine  order.  The 
beasts  of  selfishness,  of  pride,  and  of 
greed  have  stood  in  the  way  and  ob- 
structed the  return  to  the  path  of  light. 
The  great  question  is,  how  is  the  soul  to 
get  back  into  this  right  path?  It  is  the 
old  story  of  Adam  and  the  fall  of  man 
retold.  -It  is  the  picture  which  every 
great  poet  holds  up — man's  soul  in  a  state 
of  estrangement,  and  the  struggle  to  get 
back  to  "the  peace  of  G-od  which  passeth 
all  understanding."  This  is  why  the  hu- 
man heart  for  six  hundred  years  has  read 
and  re-read  this  great  poem  of  Dante. 
And  marvelous  and  significant  indeed  are 
the  lessons  which  we  may  learn  from  it — 
lessons  which  may  be  applied  every  day 
to  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
about  us,  who  are  groping  blindly  in 
"the  dark  wood,"  yet  who  are  longing  to 
get  out  of  their  vice,  or  doubt,  or  despair. 
Is  it  self-indulgence?  Is  it  inordinate 
ambition,  or,  is  it  greed  of  possession 
(not  always  money  possessions)  which 
stands  in  the  way?  Must  we  pass 
through  an  inferno  of  suffering  and  learn 
by  experience  that  God's  way  is  the  best 
way,  or,  can  we  learn  that  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard  from  this  great 
drama;  learn,  as  it  were,  by  "vicarious 
experience"  instead  of  actual  experience? 
Rightly  understood,  this  is  the  office  of 
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every  great  soul,  to  save  its  fellow-mor- 
tals if  possible  from  sin  and  suffering. 
Thus  the  Divine  Comedy  becomes  the 
shield  of  Perseus  in  which  the  terrible 
gorgon  head  of  evil  may  be  seen  and  com- 
prehended without  withering  or  turning 
to  stone  the  life  that  comes  in  contact 
with  it.     I  know  of  no  study  more  help- 


ful to  mothers  than  this  same  study  of 
Dante.  The  nature  of  every  sin  is  pic- 
tured forth  by  its  symbolic  punishment. 
The  sharp  distinction  between  sins  of 
impulse  and  sins  of  intent  is  made,  and 
the  close  connection  of  the  will  power 
with  right  and  wrong  doing  is  clearly 
shown. 


RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  STUDIES. 

DR.  CHARLES  M'MURRY. 

[The  following  are  some  extracts  from  a  chapter  on  the  Eelative  Value  of  Subjects  taught 
an  the  schools,  in  a  little  book  by  Dr.  Charles  McMurry,  just  published,  a  notice  of  which  will 
be  found  among  our  book  reviews  in  this  number.] 


✓  *        *        *        *        *        *  * 

"Instead  of  discussing  the  many 
branches  of  study  one  after  another,  it 
will  be  well  to  make  a  broad  division  of 
them  into  three  classes  and  observe  the 
marked  features  and  value  of  each.  First, 
history,  including  the  subject  matter  of 
reading,  history,  story,  and  other  parts 
of  literature.  Second,  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Third,  the  formal  studies,  gram- 
mar, writing,  much  of  arithmetic,  and 
the  symbols  used  in  reading. 

The  first  two  open  up  the  great  fields 
of  real  knowledge  and  experience,  the 
world  of  man,  and  of  external  nature, 
the  two  great  reservoirs  of  interesting 
facts.  We  will  first  examine  these  two 
fields  and  consider  their  value  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  school  course. 

History,  in  our  present  sense,  includes 
what  we  usually  understand  by  it,  as 
U.  S.  history,  modern  and  ancient  his- 
tory, also  biography,  tradition,  fiction 
as  expressing  human  life  in  the  novel  or 
romance,  and  historical  and  literary  mas- 
terpieces of  all  sorts  so  far  as  they 
delineate  man's  experience  and  charac- 
ter. In  a  still  broader  sense  history 
includes  language  as  the  expression  of 
men's  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  this 
is  the  formal  side  of  history  with  which 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  His- 
tory deals  with  men's  motives  and  actions 
as  individuals  or  in  society,  with  their 
dispositions,  habits,  and  institutions, 
and  with  the  monuments  and  literature 
they  have  left. 

The  relations  of  men  to  each  other  and 
to  society  give  rise  to  morals.  Whether 
in  the  life  of  David  or  of  Shylock,  or  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent,  the 
study  of  men  is  primarily  a  study  of 
morals.    It  is  in  the  hardships,  strug- 


gles, and  mutual  contact  of  men  that 
motives  and  moral  impulses  are  observed 
and  judged.  We  are  chiefly  interested 
to  know  what  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
for  example,  were  shown  by  such  men  as 
Bunyan,  William  the  Silent,  or  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Although  history  has 
many  uses,  its  best  influence  is  in  illus- 
trating and  inculcating  moral  ideas.  It 
will  strike  most  teachers  as  a  surprise  to 
say  that  the  chief  use  of  history  study  is 
to  form  moral  notions  in  children.  We 
have  not  so  regarded  nor  used  history. 
It  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
body  of  useful  information  that  any 
intelligent  person  must  possess.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  moral  and  relig- 
ious dispositions  are  the  best  fruitage 
and  test  of  value  in  men.  Important 
economic,  political,  and  social  questions 
also  rest  in  the  end  upon  moral  princi- 
ples. Some  of  the  best  historical  mate- 
rials (from  biography,  tradition,  and  fic- 
tion) should  be  absorbed  by  children  in 
each  grade  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
sub-stratum  of  moral  ideas.  This  implies 
more  than  a  collection  of  historical  stories 
in  a  supplementary  reader  for  interme- 
diate grades.  It  means  that  history  in 
the  broad  sense  is  to  be  an  important 
study  in  every  grade,  and  that  it  shall 
become  a  center  and  reservoir  from 
which  reading  books  and  language  les- 
sons draw  their  supplies.  These  biogra- 
phies, stories,  and  historical  episodes 
must  be  the  best  which  our  history  and 
classic  literature  can  furnish,  and  what- 
ever is  of  like  virtue  in  the  lifs  of  other 
kindred  peoples,  of  England,  Germany, 

Greece,  etc. 

*****       *  * 

Natural  science  takes  the  second  place. 
In  many  respects  it  is  co-ordinate  with 
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history.  The  object-world,  which  is  so 
interesting,  so  informing,  and  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  needs,  labors, 
and  progress  of  men,  furnishes  the  sec- 
ond great  constituent  of  education  for 
all  children.  Botany,  zoology,  and  the 
other  natural  sciences,  taken  as  a  unit, 
cpnstitute  the  field  of  nature  apart  from 
man.  They  furnish  us  an  understanding 
of  the  varied  objects  and  complex  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  It  is  one  of  the 
imperative  needs  of  all  human  minds, 
that  have  retained  their  childlike  thought- 
fulness  and  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  desire  to 
understand  nature,  to  classify  the  variety 
of  objects  and  appearances,  to  trace  the 
chain  of  causes,  and  to  search  out  the 
simple  laws  of  nature's  operations.  The 
command  early  came  to  men  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  we  understand  better  than 
primitive  man  that  it  is  subdued  through 
investigation  and  study.  All  the  forces 
and  bounties  of  nature  are  .to  be  made 
serviceable  to  us,  and  it  can  only  be  done 
by  understanding  her  facts  and  laws. 
The  road  to  mastery  leads  through  pati- 
ent observation,  experiment,  and  study. 
*       *       *       *       *       *  * 

As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  history 
nor  natural  science  occupies  any  such 
prominence  in  the  school  course  as  we  have 
judged  fitting.  Much  thoughtful  study, 
experience  in  teaching,  and  pioneer  labor 
in  partially  new  fields  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  into  existence  such  a 
course  of  study  based  upon  the  best 
materials.  Many  teachers  already  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  it,  and  see  before 
them  a  land  of  plenty  as  compared  with 
the  half-desert  barrenness  revealed  in  our 
present  school  course. 

Two  powerful  convictions  in  the  minds 
of  those  responsible  for  education  have 
contributed  to  produce  this  desert-like 
condition  in  children's  school  employ- 
ments, and  this  brings  us  to  a  discussion 
of  the  over-estimation  in  which  purely 
formal  studies  are  held.  The  first  arti- 
cle of  faith  rests  upon  the  unshaken 
belief  in  the  practical  studies, — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  are  still 
looked  upon  as  a  barrier  that  must  be 
scaled  before  the  real  work  of  education 
can  begin.  Learn  to  read,  write,  and 
figure,  and  then  the  world  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  of  business  is  at  your  com- 
mand. But  many  children  find  the  bar- 
rier so  difficult  to  scale  that  they  really 
never  get  into  the  fields  of  knowledge. 


Many  of  our  most  thorough  going  edu- 
cators still  firmly  believe  that  a  child  can 
not  learn  anything  worth  mentioning  til. 
he  has  first  learned  to  read.  But  how- 
ever deeply  rooted  this  confidence  in  the 
purely  formal  work  of  the  early  school 
years  may  be,  it  must  break  down  as 
soon  as  means  are  devised  for  putting 
the  realities  of  interesting  knowledge 
before  and  underneath  all  the  forms  of 
expression.  Let  the  necessity  for  expres- 
sion spring  from  the  real  objects  of 
study.  Those  children  to  whom  the 
memorizing  and  drill  upon  forms  of 
expression  become  tedious  deserve  our 
sympathy.  There  is  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge adapted  to  arouse  these  dulLones  to 
their  full  capacity  of  interest.  "Or 
what  man  is  there  of  you  whom  if  his 
son  ask  bread  will  he  give  him  a  stone?" 
With  many  a  child  the  first  reader,  the 
arithmetic,  or  the  grammar  becomes  a 
veritable  stone.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  sole  burden  of  work  in  early 
school  grades  should  rest  upon  the  learn- 
ing of  the  pure  formalities  of  knowledge. 
Children's  minds  are  not  adapted  to  an 
exclusive  diet  of  this  kind.  The  fact 
that  children  have  good  memories  is  no 
reason  why  their  minds  should  be  gorged 
with  the  dryest  memory  materials.  They 
have  a  healthy  interest  in  people,  whether 
in  life  or  in  story,  and  in  the  objects  in 
nature  around  them.  What  is  thus  pre- 
eminently true  of  the  primary  grades  is 
true  to  a  large  extent  throughout  all  the 
grades  of  the  common  school.  It  seems 
almost  curious  that  the  more  tender  the 
plants  the  more  barren  and  inhospitable 
the  soil  upon  which  they  are  expected  to 
grow.  Fortunately,  these  little  ones 
have  such  an  exuberance  of  life  that  it  is 
not  easily  quenched.  Formal  knowledge 
stands  first  in  our  common  school  course, 
and  real  studies  are  allowed  to  pick  up 
such  crumbs  of  recognition  as  may  chance 
to  fall.  We  believe  in  formal  studiess 
and  in  their  complete  mastery  in  the 
common  school,  but  they  should  stand  in 
in  the  place  of  service  to  real  studies. 
How  powerful  the  tendency  has  been  and 
still  is  toward  pure  formal  drill  and  word 
memory  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
even  geography  and  history,  which  are 
not  at  all  formal  studies,  but  full  to  over- 
flowing with  interesting  facts  and  laws, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  dry  memorizinjj; 
of  words,  phrases,  and  stereotyped  sen- 
tences. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of  teach- 
ing a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's  need& 
each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the  second 
month;  and  so  on. 


The  Institute  Season. 

The  annual  county  institutes  have 
closed  in  most  of  the  states.  Once  more 
the  superintendents,  the  instructors,  the 
teachers,  and  the  people,  have  asked,  in 
one  way  or  another,  "Why  are  they 
held?"  and  the  institutes  in  the  different 
counties  must  be  considered  as  the  em- 
bodied answer.  A  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  expended,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
comfort endured,  and  energy  used  up. 
What  returns  have  the  institutes  made 
for  the  outlay? 

The  value  of  the  institute  is  measured 
by  the  value  of  the  instruction  given, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  teachers  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
There  are  at  least  three  distinct  types  of 
instruction. 

1.  One  confines  itself  to  the  discussion 
of  general  principles.  The  ideas  that  lie  or 
should  lie  below  educational  work,  and  give 
to  it  its  purpose  and  its  method,  are  elab- 
orated with  varying  degrees  of  lucidity. 

2.  Another  type  seeks  to  improve  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught,  and  to  give  specific  instruction 
in  ways  and  means  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupil.  Institutes  of  this 
type  generally  have  an  examination  for 
teachers'  license,  at  the  close.  The 
teachers  work  with  the  examination  in 
view,  and  the  questions  are  determined 
by  the  instruction  given  at  the  institute. 
Indiana  has  many  institutes  of  the  former 
type,  and  Illinois  many  of  the  latter. 

3.  There  is  another  type  of  institute 
instruction  in  which  principles  of  teach- 
ing, illustrated  by  numerous  concrete  ex- 
amples and  constant  reference  to  actual 
practice,  are  kept  before  the  teachers. 
The  purpose  of  the  doing,  and  the  way  of 
it,  are  the  continued  subjects  of  study. 

"As  are  the  instructors,  so  are  the  in- 
stitutes." Some  of  the  ablest,  even,  fail 
in  adapting  their  instruction  to  the  au- 
dience. The  writer  has  followed  an  in- 
structor who  has  many  engagements  and 
i  —2 


found  him  giving  the  same  things  in  the 
same  language  and  same  manner,  whether 
the  institute  was  composed  of  girls  and 
boys,  or  of  mature  men  and  women. 
The  impression  often  made  upon  many  in 
his  audience  was  that  he  was  very 
learned  and  that  he  cared  more  to  have 
this  fact  understood  than  he  did  to  be 
helpful  to  the  teachers.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  this  impression,  but  he 
could  not  make  his  audience  feel  that  he 
was  willing  to  decrease  that  they  might 
increase.  He  has  not  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  dying  to  self  that  he  may  live  to 
others.  We  give  this  as  an  example  of  a 
class  of  instructors  more  or  less  numer- 
ous in  all  the  states.  There  are  others  of 
as  large  ability  that  are  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  this  class  in  spirit.  And  then 
there  is  a  great  number  of  institute  in- 
structors who  have  neither  knowledge 
nor  power  of  adaptation.  They  have 
nothing  but  poor  and  common  place  ideas 
to  present,  but  many  of  them  have  a 
marvellous  "flow  of  language."  They 
think  to  be  impressive  for  their  much 
speaking.  But  the  most  futile  of  all  are 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  a  vague 
consciousness  of  a  great  working  idea, 
and  try  to  organize  their  instruction  by 
it,  but  get  lost  and  flounder  about  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  the  listeners. 

There  are  others  that  have  not  been 
struck  by  a  new  idea  for  so  long  that 
they  have  forgotten  the  sensation.  Their 
instruction  is  seasoned  with  pointless 
stories  and  stale  jokes.  They  have 
come  down  to  us  from  a  former  genera- 
tion unchanged. 

Another  season  of  observation  leads 
The  Journal  to  reaffirm  that  the  supreme 
need  of  the  institute  is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  competent  instructors. 


Examinations  for  license  at  the  close 
of  the  institute,  are  beginning  to  disap- 
pear in  Illinois.  Vermilion  and  Edgar 
counties   are  notable  examples  of  emi- 
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nently  successful  and  largely  attended 
institutes  with  no  examination  at  the 
end.  We  note  also,  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing number  of  institutes  whose  session 
is  limited  to  one  week.  The  conducting 
of  a  two  or  three  weeks'  school-institutes 
where  the  pupils  attend  to  cram  for  the 
examination,  ought  to  be  relegated  to 
the  past  age,  to  which  it  belongs.  Illi- 
nois, with  its  large  institute  fund,  might 
lead  the  world  in  the  value  of  her  insti- 
tutes for  inspiration  and  guidance,  pro- 
vided the  county  superintendents  would 
pass  on  to  the  better  idea  of  this  true 
function  of  the  institute,  and  make  the 
necessary  effort  to  secure  efficient  in- 
structors. Two  regular  instructors  are 
enough — better  than  a  larger  number. 
One  of  these  ought  to  be  strong  in  the 
discussion  of  general  principles,  and  the 
other  should  be  skillful  in  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  these  principles  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  school. 

When  our  superintendents  make  suc- 
cess in  teaching  count  for  as  much  in 
granting  certificates  as  knowledge  of  the 
branches,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  large  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tutes, even  when  the  work  done  is  of  a 
purely  professional  character;  and  the 
better  teachers  will  be  there. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  institutes,  as  they  are,  are  worth  all 
they  cost,  and  more.  They  are  the  best 
means  open  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  and  especially  of  the  country  and 
village  schools.  But  the  half  of  their 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  realized, 
and  The  Journal's  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late teachers  and  superintendents  to 
study  how  they  can  be  improved.  We 
must  be  willing  to  break  away  from  old 
forms  of  procedure,  good  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  push  out  into  new 
and  untried  fields  of  effort.  Let  us  not 
be  paralyzed  by  the  fear  of  making  a  mis- 
take. Mistakes  must  needs  come  if  there 
is  to  be  progress.  G.  P.  B. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course ;  First  Two  Years 
in  an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or  Pri- 
mary Form.   

Primary  Re  ding. 

Superintendent  Gault,  of  Tacoma,  says 
in  a  very  able  and  earnest  paper,  pub- 
lished on  another  page,  that,  "no  child 


should  be  required  to  read  any  sentence 
until  he  can  call  readily  at  sight  every 
word  in  the  sentence."  We  believe  that 
we  would  misinterpret  Mr.  Gault's  mean- 
ing if  we  were  to  construe  this  statement 
literally.  What  we  shall  say  will  not  be 
directed  against  what  Mr.  Gault  has  said 
in  this  article.  We  believe  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  his  views 
and  our  own  as  to  what  is  important  in 
teaching  children  to  read.  We  may 
differ  on  some  of  the  minor  points  of 
method,  but  we  find  the  above  statement 
literally  and  rigidly  interpreted  by  so 
many  teachers  that  we  are  moved  to  use 
it  as  a  text  for  a  few  moments. 

We  hold  it  to  be  an  error  to  teach  the 
child  every  word  in  a  sentence  or  lesson 
separately,  before  he  is  called  upon  to 
read  the  sentence  or  lesson.  The  chief 
purpose  should  be  to  have  the  child  in- 
terpret the  meaning  expressed  by  the 
language.  The  content  of  the  reading 
lessons  should  be  ideas  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  experience,  but  not  neces- 
sarily within  an  easy  range;  certainly 
not  the  easiest.  "Did  he  go  up?"  "He 
did  go  up,"  "He  did  go  up  so,"  are 
ideas  that  seem  silly  to  all  but  stupid 
children.  The  range  of  the  child's  ap- 
perception is  not  wide,  but  there  are  near 
and  familiar  ideas  lying  close  to  his 
every-day  consciousness,  and  there  are 
other  ideas  more  distant  and  vague,  but 
all  the  more  interesting  when  brought 
into  distinct  and  new  relations  with  this 
every-day  experience.  The  contents  of 
the  child's  reading  should  have  many  of 
this  latter  class  of  ideas  in  it. 

Now,  if  the  reading  has  the  right  con- 
sent, being  such  as  to  interest  the  child, 
the  pupil's  apperception  will  supply  ideas 
that  fit  in  with  those  already  in  his  mind, 
and  this  anticipation,  or  "guessing,"  as 
teachers  call  it,  is  of  great  assistance  in 
helping  the  child  to  the  word  that  is  new 
to  him.  To  illustrate:  "Frank  did  not 
like  his  old  kite,  so  he  made  a  new  one. 
He  took  two  sticks  and  made  a  cross. 
Then  he  put  a  string  'round  the  ends.  He 
cut  some  blue  paper  to  fit  the  sticks 
and  put  it  on  with  paste."  (This  is  in 
the  Second  reader,  but  it  might  be  in 
the  First.)  Prepare  the  little  ones  to 
read  this  by  looking  at  the  pictures  and 
gathering  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
child  his  apperceiving  experiences  that 
will  unite  with  those  in  the  lesson.  (Is 
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not  this*  the  true  reason  for  talking  about 
the  lesson  before  beginning  to  read  it?) 
Suppose,  now,  that  kite,  and  sticks,  and 
cross,  and  paper,  and  paste  are  new 
words.  The  child  knows  words  enough 
to  start  on  the  first  sentence.  He  reads, 
"Frank  did  not  like  his  old — "  and  comes 
to  the  new  word  with  his  mind  active 
with  the  ideas  of  kite  and  kite-making. 
He  knows  the  sound  of  k.  This  is  enough 
of  itself  to  suggest  the  word.  But  i  and 
t  immediately  following  make  him  sure 
of  it  because  it  is  an  idea  that  will  fit  in 
with  what  he  has  already  read.  The 
other  words  in  the  sentence  are  supposed 
to  be  known.  Then  he  starts  on  the 
second  sentence  and  comes  to  "sticks." 
He  knows  the  sounds  of  s,  t,  etc.  The 
first  two  sounds  enable  him  to  supply  the 
rest  of  the  word  without  spelling  it 
through,  because  the  idea  is  lying  close 
to  his  consciousness  ready  to  spring  in 
when  wanted.  Indeed,  if  he  merely 
spells  the  word  by  naming  the  letters, 
there  will  be  enough  similarity  between 
the  names  of  the  letters  and  the  sounds 
in  the  word  to  suggest  the  word.  Now 
our  contention  is,  that  this  is  a  better 
way  of  finding  out  a  new  word  than  it  is 
to  first  study  the  word,  out  of  all  connec- 
tion with  others,  and  rely  upon  either 
naming  the  letters  or  the  sounds  to  de- 
termine the  word.  The  old  alphabetic 
method  and  the  phonic  method  are  es- 
sentially alike.  They  are  both  synthetic 
and  it  is  the  sound  of  the  element  that 
suggests  the  word  in  both  cases. 

This  way  of  making  out  a  new  word 
through  the  help  of  apperceiving  ideas 
directed  to  the  content  or  thought  of  the 
reading  lesson  gives  prominence  to  the 
meaning  or  ideas  and  subordinates  the 
symbols  to  their  proper  place  of  arbitrary 
signs.  If  this  practice  is  intelligently 
pursued  the  child  will  never  merely  call 
the  words  and  consider  that  reading. 
He  will  know  that  to  read  is  to  get  the 
meaning. 

The  new  word  having  been  thus  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  meaning  at 
first,  it  is  proper  to  study  it  more  ex- 
haustively afterwards  and  drill  upon  it 
until  it  becomes  familiar.  This  study  of 
words  by  analyzing  them  into  their  ele- 
ments gives  the  pupil  a  lot  of  apperceiv- 
ing ideas  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  words,  which  are  really  vaguely  ap- 
prehended laws,  which  he  spontaneously 


applies  in  the  making  out  of  new  words. 
What  the  child  will  do  spontaneously, 
that  is,  without  reflection,  he  would  bet- 
ter do  that  way.  Let  him  give  his  con- 
scious attention  to  the  meaning,  and  the 
teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  meaning 
is  worth  the  effort  after  it  is  obtained. 
The  child  should  not  suppose  himself 
master  of  a  reading  lesson  until  he  knows 
the  words  at  sight,  but  this  should  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  read  the  lesson  before  that. 
Let  him  read  it  to  learn  the  unfamiliar 
words.  He  will  halt  and  blunder,  but 
he  must  tottle  before  he  can  walk  erect 
and  with  a  firm  step.  G.  P.  B. 


The  Pine  and  the  Willow,  or  the  Best  Way. 

In  a  beautiful  large  garden  among 
many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  there 
stood  a  tall,  fine  Pine  tree,  and  near  to 
him,  and  almost  as  tall,  a  graceful  Wil- 
low. 

One  dark  winter  morning  the  wind 
blew  hard  and  the  clouds  showed  that  a 
storm  was  coming  soon. 

The  Pine  felt  lonesome  as  little  chil- 
dren often  do,  and  thought  he  would  talk 
to  the  Willow.  So  he  said,  "Friend 
Willow,  your  branches  are  trembling.  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  for  I  know  you  are 
afraid  of  the  storm  that  is  coming.  I 
wish  you  were  like  me.  I  am  so  strong 
nothing  can  hurt  me.  The  frost  cannot 
change  the  color  of  my  leaves  nor  the 
wind  blow  them  off ;  occasionally  some 
old  ones  may  fall  on  the  ground,  but 
there  are  always  new  ones  to  take  their 
places  and  I  am  the  only  tree  in  this 
large  garden  that  is  always  fresh  and 
bright.  As  for  you,  dear  Willow,  your 
branches  all  hang  down,  you  have  no 
leaves  now,  and  as  you  are  neither  strong 
nor  pretty,  and  shake  in  such  a  little 
wind,  of  what  good  are  you  to  yourself, 
or  to  any  one  else?" 

"Dear  Pine,"  the  Willow  answered,  "I 
do  not  tremble  with  fear,  for  I  am  not 
afraid,  but  God  made  me  so  that  the 
wind  would  move  my  branches  very 
easily,  and  that  I  should  not  have  leaves 
in  the  winter  time.  By  and  by  I  shall 
have  delicate  green  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  I  thank  Him  for  giving  me  a  beauti- 
ful summer  dress,  even  though  I  go  bare 
in  cold  weather.    It  must  be  very  beau- 
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tiful  to  be  as  strong  and  handsome  as 
you  are,  and  I  am  happy  in  having  so 
grand  a  friend. " 

While  they  were  talking  the  wind  had 
grown  much  stronger  and  now  the  rain 
came  pouring  down.  The  Pine  s»tood  up 
angrily  against  the  wind,  scolding  with 
hiu,  hiti  hiu,  while  the  Willow  bent  and 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  all  the  other  trees 
bowed  their  heads. 

Then  the  Pine  said,  "Willow,  why  do 
you  not  push  this  rude  wind  away  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  him;  you  are  cow- 
ardly to  let  him  abuse  you  so,  when  you 
might  resist  him  as  I  do." 

Then  the  Willow  answered,  "There  are 
many  ways  to  keep  ourselves  from  harm, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  resist  any  one  with 
force." 

The  Pine  was  vexed  at  the  Willow  and 
would  say  no  more,  but  battled  with  the 
wind  until  he  could  no  longer  hold  out. 
Then  his  branches  were  torn  and  his  top 
broken  off;  they  fell  to  the  ground  and 
the  proud  tree  was  a  sad  sight. 

But  the  Willow  bent  her  branches  and 
yielded  to  the  wind  and  so  was  unhurt. 

The  next  morning  when  the  rain  had 
ceased  and  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the 
owner  of  the  garden  came  out  to  see  how 
his  trees  had  withstood  the  storm.  When 
he  saw  the  broken  Pine,  he  thought  it  was 
too  bad  to  have  a  broken  tree  in  his  gar- 
den, so  he  ordered  the  gardener  to  remove 
the  Pine  into  the  back  yard. 

After  a  time  Spring  came  and  the  Wil- 
low put  forth  her  lovely  green  leaves  and 
every  one  who  passed  looked  at  the  grace- 
ful tree  and  said,  "How  beautiful  she  is, 
how  gentle  she  seems."  The  little  birds 
built  their  nests  in  her  branches  and 
soon  baby  birds  came,  which  made  the 
tree  very  happy.  The  butterflies  danced 
around  in  the  sunshine  and  all  summer 
little  children  loved  to  play  in  the  shade 
of  the  drooping  Willow. 

And  when  the  Pine  peeped  in  from  the 
back  yard  and  saw  how  happy  and  beau- 
tiful the  Willow  was,  and  how  the  chil- 
dren, the  birds,  and  the  butterflies  loved 
to  play  about  her,  he  thought,  "If  only  I 
had  been  less  proud  of  my  own  strength, 
then  might  I  too  be  standing  in  that 
beautiful  garden  with  my  crown  of  leaves, 
and  with  young  life  all  about  me." 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  wiser  sometimes 
to  bend  to  circumstances  stronger  than 
we  are,  that  our  lives  may  blossom  beau- 


tifully at  last,  rather  than  resist  until  we 
are  destroyed. — Mine  Morishima. 
California  Kindergarten  Training  School. 


Hans  and  the  Four  Giants. 

[A  reproduction  by  a  nine-year-old  of  the 
Peoria  public  school,  after  hearing  Miss  Harri- 
son's story  read  once.] 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  boy  who 
was  very  intelligent  and  industrious. 
He  loved  everyone  and  everything  that 
he  saw.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he 
went  out  to  learn  a  trade.  He  came  to  a 
town  that  was  old  and  black.  He  went 
to  a  blacksmith  and  learned  that  trade 
and  every  day  he  saw  the  beautiful 
princess  ride  by  in  a  beautiful  carriage 
and  he  wished  to  serve  her. 

So  he  went  to  the  palace  and  the  king 
asked  him  what  he  could  do  and  Hans 
said  he  could  do  anything  so  as  to  serve 
the  princess.  The  king  said  he  would 
try  him. 

So  he  sent  him  out  to  hunt  a  string  of 
pearls  that  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
North  sea.  When  Hans  started  he  met 
four  giants,  who  helped  him  very  much. 
One  had  long  legs,  who  could  run  very 
fast,  one  who  could  hear,  one  who  could 
see,  and  one  who  could  reach  very  far. 

They  got  the  pearls  for  him  and  he 
took  them  back  to  the  king;  then  the 
king  let  Hans  serve  the  princess.  They 
had  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  princess' 
birthday.  After  a  while  the  princess 
and  Hans  were  married.  After  the  king 
died  Hans  became  king  and  he  made  his 
father  and  mother  very  happy,  and  got 
work  for  his  three  younger  brothers  in 
the  palace. 

The  giant  that  could  run  so  fast  could 
have  been  the  cars.  The  giant  that 
could  see  so  well  could  have  been  a  man 
with  a  telescope.  The  giant  that  could 
hear  so  well  could  have  been  a  man 
listening  through  a  telephone.  And  the 
giant  that  could  reach  so  far  could  have 
been  a  man  that  had  a  pole  with  a  hook 
on  the  end  of  it.  Lora  Lundy. 

Peoria,  III.,  Feb.  9,  1892. 


On  "Recitation"  For  Children. 

(From  Home  Magazine.) 

The  art  of  reciting  is  born  in  many, 
but  it  can  be  acquired  and  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent,  and  I  consider  it  a  branch 
of  education  that  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
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attended  to.  It  opens  children's  minds, 
enlarges  their  ideas,  and  enables  them  to 
understand  matters  that  often  at  first 
seem  quite  incomprehensible  to  them. 
Their  1  'saying  poetry"  is  a  terrible  ordeal 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  unless  they 
are  taught  to  express  by  inflection  of 
voice  what  the  words  they  are  saying 
mean ;  this  naturally  leads  them  to  reason, 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  punctuation,  and 
thereby  tends  to  convert  a  hated  lesson 
into  a  pleasure.  'But  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  teach  children  to  recite  their  lessons, 
instead  of  gabbling  them,  and  one  which 
requires  great  patience,  and  also  not  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  art  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor.  Some  children  are  so 
quick  that  they  seize,  an  idea  at  once. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  know,  I  will  think  I  am  cry- 
ing," one  little  mite  of  seven  said  to  me, 
immediately  saying  her  little  verse  in  the 
most  pathetic  manner;  but  a  class  com- 
panion, two  years  older,  learning  the 
same  piece,  did  not  realize  what  was 
wanted  of  her  for  days  and  days,  and 
never  approached  the  pathetic  tone  of 
the  little  one  who,  when  once  she  under- 
stood what  was  wanted,  never  forgot. 

I  have  had  many  child  pupils,  from  the 
stolidly  stupid  one,  who  will  sing-song 
her  verse  from  first  to  last,  regardless  of 
punctuation,  meaning,  or  expression,  to 
the  born  reciter,  who  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  by  her  simple  rendering  of  '  'We 
are  Seven.  With  everyone  I  find  from 
inquiry  that  from  the  time  they  began  to 
learn  "recitation"  as  an  extra  lesson, 
they  were  quicker  and  more  interested  in 
other  things. 

The  first  impression  on  the  pupil's 
mind  should  be  that  every  word  is  to  be 
pronounced  separately  and  distinctly, 
with  a  pause  of  more  or  less  duration 
after  each  word,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  affix  of  every  word;  the  next, 
that  only  one  thought  is  to  be  pronounced 
at  a  time,  and  no  clauses  that  have  not  a 
mutual  reference  are  to  be  run  together. 
These  two  impressions,  once  mastered, 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
further  advancement  of  the  pupil. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
the  principles  of  elocution,  but  I  should 
like  to  say,  in  concluding  these  few  re- 
marks, that  mimicry  is  very  strong  in 
children,  and  that  therefore  a  good  re- 
citer can  often  attain  his  or  her  end  by 
the  pupil  imitating  the  teacher;  but  if 


this  line  be  taken,  no  hold  is  obtained 
over  the  pupil's  intellect  or  reasoning 
powers,  and  therefore  we  should  never 
recommend  this  system  of  teaching. 

Charlotte  E.  Morland. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course ;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight 

frade  course:  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
orm. 


The  Wonderland  of  the  United  States. 

I.— THE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  lies  the  National 
Park.  This  district,  sixty-five  miles  long 
by  fifty-five  miles  broad,  has  been  re- 
served by  Congress,  on  account  of  the 
many  wonders  it  contains. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  famous  Mis- 
souri, flows  through  it;  and  in  its  num- 
erous geysers  and  hot  springs  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  extensive  volcanic 
action,  while  its  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  its 
Great  Canon  add  to  its  beauty  and  mar- 
vellous nature. 

The  geysers  are  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  strange  sights,  surpass- 
ing as  they  do  in  size  even  the  far-famed 
geysers  of  Iceland,  and  remarkable  for 
various  characteristics  which  have  re- 
sulted in  peculiar  names  being  attached 
to  them.  The  most  prominent  geysers 
are  Old  Faithful,  the  Castle,  the  Giant, 
the  Giantess,  the  Grotto,  the  Fantail, 
and  the  Beehive.  Old  Faithful  receives 
its  name  for  the  regularity  with  which 
the  eruptions  take  place.  Every  hour  a 
huge  column  of  water  is  thrown  about 
150  feet  into  the  air,  the  action  continu- 
ing for  twenty  minutes.  The  Fantail  is 
the  curious  result  of  three  geysers  acting 
in  concert,  spreading  out  their  waters 
like  a  fan. 

The  names  of  the  other  geysers  are 
sufficiently  suggestive,  but  the  Giantess 
surpasses  them  all  in  size.  From  an  ori- 
fice 15  feet  by  10  feet  a  column  of  water 
the  full  size  of  this  aperature  is  shot  up 
with  incredible  rapidity,  rising  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet  in  one  mass,  from 
the  top  of  which  five  or  six  smaller  jets 
are  projected  to  the  marvellous  height  of 
250  feet. 
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The  Yellowstone  Lake  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  twenty  miles  by  fifteen, 
curiously  enough  somewhat  resembling 
the  shape  of  an  outspread  hand ;  its  shore 
is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  one  part  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Diamond  Beach, 
from  the  sparkling  appearance  presented 
when  the  sunlight  falls  on  pieces  of  vol- 
canic glass,  quartz,  etc. ,  of  which  its  sand 
consists. 

II. — THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS 

Is  a  famous  pleasure  resort  in  Colorado, 
the  state  which  lies  just  to  the  south  of 
Wyoming.  Its  gateway  is  formed  of 
two  enormous  rocks,  rising  to  a  height 
of  350  feet,  and  leading  into  a  beautiful 
grassy  park  with  Pike's  Peak  forming 
the  background. 

HI. — THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

Is  also  in  the  state  of  Colorado.  The 
fanciful  name  is  due  to  two  enormous 
fissures  forming  a  cross  near  its  summit, 
which,  filled  as  they  are  with  eternal 
snow,  form  such  a  distinct  contrast  to 
the  dark  granite  of  the  mountain  that  the 
cross  is  visible  many  miles  away. 

IV. — THE  CALAVERAS  GROVE 

Is  situated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, about  due  east  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Engineer's  Holiday  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  this  big  tree-grove: 
"The  Californian  big  tree  is  called  the 
Sequoia  Gigantea,  although  in  England 
the  name  of  Wellingtonia  Gigantea,  still 
clings  to  them.  The  Calaveras  Grove 
contains  nearly  a  thousand  sequoias,  not 
including  those  of  from  one  year  to  ten 
years'  growth.  In  1853  one  of  the  larg- 
est trees  was  cut  down.  Five  men 
worked  twenty-five  days  in  felling  it, 
boring  the  trunk  with  augurs.  The 
stump  was  then  levelled  six  feet  from 
the  ground  and  a  pavilion  built  over  it. 
This  room  is  twenty-seven  feet  across 
and  has  accommodated  thirly-two  danc- 
ers. The  age  of  the  tree,  as  determined 
by  the  annual  rings  of  growth,  is  more 
than  1,300  years.  On  the  top  of  the 
fallen  log  is  a  bowling  alley,  or  rather 
two  alleys  side  by  side,  stretching  along 
the  levelled  upper  surface  for  eighty  feet, 
while  from  the  point  where  these  termi- 
nate it  is  a  wall  of  nearly  100  yards  to 
the  end  of  the  stem.  The  largest  trees 
in  the  grove  are  named  after  American 


and  other  celebrities.  Four  of  them,  viz. , 
"Keystone  State,"  "General  Jackson," 
'  'Mother  of  the  Forest, "  and  '  'Daniel  Web- 
ster, "are  more  than  300  feet  high,  "Key- 
stone State"  being  325  feet.  The  sequoia 
is  beaten  in  age  by  some  English  yews; 
in  height  by  the  Australian  eucalyptus, 
which,  though  slenderer,  overtops  it  by 
150  feet;  and  in  diameter  by  the  baobab, 
whose  height,  however,  is  insignificant; 
but  no  tree  except  the  blue  gum,  height 
and  thickness  both  considered,  ap- 
proaches the  sequoia  in  magnificence." 

V.— THE  MARIPOSA  GROVE 

Is  similar  in  character  to  the  Calaveras 
Grove,  and  is  situated  a  little  farther 
south  below  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

VI. — THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

The  writer  above  referred  to  speaks  of 
this  famous  valley  as  "a  great  trough, 
hollowed  in  the  western  flank  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Its  floor  is  a  level  area, 
six  miles  long,  and  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  sunk  almost  a 
mile  perpendicularly  below  the  general 
level  of  the  region  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
its  sides  are  vertical,  or  almost  vertical 
walls  of  white  granite.  Cascades,  with- 
out rivals  in  the  world,  pour  over  these 
wonderful  walls,  swelling  into  mad  tor- 
rents when  the  sun  begins  to  melt  the 
winter  snow,  but  shrinking  almost  to 
nothing  after  the  summer  heats  are  over. 
Of  the  five  chief  falls  in  the  valley  the 
lowest  is  400  feet,  and  the  highest  2,600 
feet  high,  the  last,  or  Yosemite  Fall,  sur- 
passing in  vertical  height  any  cascade  in 
the  world.  'The  Bridal  Veil'  is  another 
fall,  perhaps  even  more  beautiful  in  gen- 
eral effect  than  the  Yosemite,  but  having 
a  drop  of  only  900  feet;  while  the  'Ver- 
nal' and  'Nevada'  falls  are  two  of  the 
plungers,  one  400  feet,  the  other  600 
feet  deep,  made  by  the  Mercea  River  on 
its  way  down  the  'gigantic  steps'  leading 
up  from  the  valley  to  the  Sierra.  All 
the  famous  points,  of  which  one  hears 
under  the  names  of  'El  Capitan,'  the 
'Half  Dome,'  'Cathedral  Spires,'  'Cloud's 
Rest,'  and  others,  are  simply  the  most 
striking  or  loftiest  features  of  the  Yo- 
semite walls. 

"El  Capitan  is  a  single  block  of  gran- 
ite which  projects  from  the  cliff  into  the 
valley  like  a  squarely-cut  stone  with  a 
sharp  and  almost  vertical  edge,  3.300 
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feet  in  elevation.  The  Half  Dome  is  even 
more  astonishing  than  El  Capitan.  It  is 
a  crest  of  granite  nearly  5,000  feet  high, 
shaped  on  one  side  like  a  helmet,  but  cut 
down  sheer  on  the  other  for  nearly  half 
its  height,  and  falling  off  thence  in  a 
very  steep  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley." 

No  notice  of  theYosemite  Valley  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
beautiful  Mirror  Lake.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  marvellous  way  in  which  the 
surrounding  heights  are  reflected  in  the 
glassy  surface.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
every  object  is  reversed,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  which  one  is  looking  at — the  orig- 
inal or  its  reflection.  The  proper  time 
to  see  the  reflections  is  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  valley  over  the  mountains. 
Coaches  are  ready  every  morning  at  the 
hotels  to  take  tourists  who  are  anxious 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  studying  the 
reflections. 

VII. — THE  GEYSER  REGION 

Lies  north  of  San  Francisco  about  sixty 
miles,  and  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
geyser  district  referred  to  in  the  Yellow- 
stone -Park. 

VIII. — THE  COLORADO  CANON. 

Nearly  every  water  course  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  River  Colorado  is  a  canon, 
a  narrow  valley  with  precipitous  walls 
often  of  enormous  height;  and  so  the 
plateau  drained  by  these  streams  is  cut 
by  gigantic  chasms  and  resembles  a  vast 
ruin.  Of  all  the  canons  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  one  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Canon,  a  deep  precipice  with 
walls  varying  with  the  elevation  of  the 
plateau  from  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet.— 
Ed.  Gazette  {Australia). 


The  Journey  of  a  Drop  of  Water. 

Every  drop  of  water  in  the  glass  you 
have  just  drunk,  was  once  a  part  of  the 
ocean.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  ocean 
and  the  action  of  the  sunbeams  upon  it, 
causing  the  infinite  number  of  particles 
composing  it  to  get  further  and  further 
away  from  each  other,  and  so  to  ascend 
in  the  air  as  invisible  vapor.  This  in- 
visible vapor  rises  and  rises  till  it  be- 
comes cooled  and  condenses  into  a  cloud. 
The  cloud  is  then  carried  along  by  the 
wind   till    it  comes  in  contact   with  a 


cold  current  of  air  or  chilling  surface, 
which  causes  the  watery  particles  of  the 
cloud  to  run  together  and  form  drops  of 
moisture,  which,  being  pulled  by  the 
earth's  gravity,  are  too  heavy  to  remain 
suspended  in  the  air  and  so  fall  to  the 
ground  as  rain. 

A  part  of  the  rain  that  thus  falls  gives 
moisture  to  the  ground,  while  another 
part  percolates  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth  till  it  reaches  strata  of  soil,  such  as 
clay,  through  which  it  can  no  longer 
drain,  and  is  thus  kept  imprisoned  to 
form  into  wells.  Another  part  falls  on 
large  areas  of  sloping  ground,  that  de- 
cline on  both  sides  toward  the  river,  and 
are  called  the  water  basins.  A  good 
proportion  of  rain  that  falls  on  these  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  collects  into  streams 
and  smaller  rivers,  which,  flowing  down 
the  basin  slopes,  pour  into  a  main  river, 
to  thus  increase  its  volume.  This  con- 
stant flow  of  water  over  the  water  basins 
and  along  the  river's  bed  is  slowly  but 
surely  altering  the  relative  position  of 
land  and  water. 

The  weather,  by  acting  on  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  loosens  its  soil,  and  the  rain, 
streams,  and  rivers  carry  along  in  their 
flow  a  portion  of  this  loosened  earth,  de- 
positing it  eventually  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  soil  thus  taken  from  the 
earth's  surface  by  the  united  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  world  is  sufficient  to  build 
a  range  of  mountains  a  thousand  feet 
high,  one  mile  wide  at  the  base  and 
thirty  miles  long.  The  river  Thames 
alone  carries  to  the  sea  14,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  solid  matter,  all  worn  from  a 
small  portion  of  England.  Let  us  imag- 
ine a  huge  mass  of  stone  100  feet  in 
width,  100  feet  high;  this  would  contain 
1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter. 
Fourteen  of  these  cubes  are  taken  from 
the  Thames  basin  by  running  water  each 
year  and  deposited  at  the  bottom, of  the 
sea. 

The  Thames  basin  has,  however,  an 
area  of  6,160  sqnare  miles,  and  this  im- 
mense amount  of  matter  is  abstracted 
from  this  large  extent  of  surface,  so  that 
it  would  only  wear  away  the  basin 
1 -800th  part  of  an  inch  each  year.  At 
the  present  wear  and  tear  the  basin  has 
only  been  lowered  one  inch  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  Professor  Geikie 
has  calculated  that  it  would  take  3,500,- 
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000  years  to  reduce  the  British  isles  to 
the  level  of  the  sea.  We  now  know 
where  the  water  composing  our  little 
drop  comes  from,  and  the  work  it  helps 
to  do  in  Nature's  great  workshop. 

The  chemist  by  some  interesting  ex- 
periments can  turn  water  into  oxygen 
gas,  eight  parts  to  one  part  of  hydrogen, 
and  by  mixing  these  gases  in  these  pro- 
portions he  can  obtain  pure  water. 
Hydrogen  gas  is  the  lightest  substance 
known  in  nature,  and  is  most  inflammable; 
oxygen  gas  is  the  most  active  supporter 
of  combustion.  What  a  mystery  is  here, 
that  by  a  combination  of  these  two  gases 
we  form  water,  by  which  we  extinguish 
a  fl.&me.  —  Goldthwaitfs  Geographical  Mag- 
azine. 


A  Grammar  Lesson. 

Teacher — Note  what  this  pencil  does 
when  I  let  go  of  it.  (Teacher  lets  it  fall). 
Pupil— It  falls. 
Tr.— What  falls? 
P. — The  pencil. 

Tr. — Now  make  the  whole  statement. 
(The  teacher  lets  the  pencil  fall  again). 

P. — The  pencil  falls. 

Tr. — What  is  the  thing  we  are  think- 
ing about? 

P. — The  pencil. 

Tr. — That  which  we  think  about  we 
call  the  subject.  Tell  me  something  that 
barks;  that  roars;  that  whines;  that 
cackles;  that  screams;  that  whines;  etc. 
(Teacher  writes  these  sentences  on  the 
board  as  given.) 

Tr. — Now  what  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  sentence?  Of  the  second?  etc. 
(Teacher  underscores  all  the  words  that 
are  used  to  make  the  entire  subject.  See 
to  it  that  the  children  regard  the  thing 
they  are  thinking  about  as  the  subject, 
and  that  they  use  all  the  words  that  are 
used  in  the  sentence  to  express  this 
thing). 

Tr. — Now  tell  me  what  hangs  on  the 
wall  (map);  what  stands  in  the  corner 
(stove) ;  what  flies  in  the  air  (birds) ;  etc. , 
etc.  Write  these  sentences  and  have 
subjects  pointed  out  and  underscored. 

Tr. — What  is  the  subject? 

P. — It  is  that  which  we  are  thinking 
about. 

Tr. — In  all  these  sentences  only  one 
word  in  addition  to  a  or  the  has  been 
used  to  denote  the  thing  we  were  think- 


ing about.  (Review  them  and  let  the 
children  note  this  fact). 

Now,  suppose  we  wish  to  say  that  the 
watch  dog  barks;  what  words  are  used  to 
denote  the  thing  we  are  thinking  about? 

P. — The  watch  dog. 

Tr. — Yes,  it  takes  three  words  to  de- 
note the  single  thing  we  are  thinking 
about.  What,  then,  shall  we  call  these 
three  words? 

P. — The  subject  of  the  sentence. 

The  teacher  should  first  give  numerous 
sentences  such  as  "The  hungry  lion 
roars,"  "The  savage  wolf  howls,"  The 
frightened  hen  cackles,"  "The  lonesome 
puppy  whines,"  etc. ,  etc.,  and  have  the 
children  point  out  the  group  of  words 
that  denote  the  subject. 

Then  have  the  pupils  say  things  about 
particular  objects  requiring  a  group  of 
words  to  denote  each  one. 

Then  let  prepositional  phrases  be  intro- 
duced with  adjectives  to  point  out  more 
definitely  the  object  which  all  are  think- 
ing about.  The  point  in  all  this  is  to 
practice  the  child  in  seeing  that  while  he 
is  thinking  of  but  one  oject  it  may  take 
a  large  group  of  words  to  denote  in  lan- 
guage what  that  object  is. 

Then  let  the  pupils  practice  finding  the 
entire  group  of  words  that  denote  the 
subjects  in  the  sentences  in  their  reading 
lessons  and  elsewhere.  Hold  on  to  this 
point  until  the  children  can  set  off  the 
words  that  denote  what  is  being  thought 
about  in  all  simple  and  easy  sentences. 
Even  modifying  clauses  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  subject  provided  the  chil- 
dren see  that  they  make  the  object  of 
which  they  are  thinking  more  definite  to 
another  person  to  whom  they  are  trying 
to  express  it. 

Our  contention  is  that  it  is  all  import- 
ant that  the  children  keep  their  minds 
clear  on  the  point  that  the  the  thing  they 
are  thinking  about  may  require  a  large 
group  of  words  to  express  it  so  that  an- 
other person  will  know  it  by  the  descrip- 
tion they  give.  The  subject  is  only  one 
thing,  but  the  words  that  express  it  may 
be  many. 

The  teacher  will  see,  also,  that  in 
dwelling  upon  this  matter  of  separating 
the  subject  from  the  rest  of  the  thought 
the  child  is  unconsciously  discovering 
many  of  the  functions  of  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  in  the  sentence.  Later, 
when  his  attention  is  called  to  this  spe- 
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cifically,  he  will  find  it  to  be  something 
he  already  knows.  In  fact,  every  sub- 
ject in  its  elementary  stages  should  be  so 
taught  that  there  is  an  unconscious  use 
of  ideas  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
study  to  subsequently  bring  into  con- 
sciousness. 

The  teacher  will  see,  too,  that  a  con- 
tinued drill  on  discriminating  the  group 
of  words  that  make  the  subject,  is  at  the 
same  time  an  unconscious  study  of  what 
constitutes  the  predicate.  It  will  be  easy 
to  teach  the  child  to  point  out  the  predi- 
cate, therefore,  when  he  can  point  out 
the  subject. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  skillfully  per- 
formed when,  at  every  step,  the  child 
discovers  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
using  unconsciously,  coming  up  into  con- 
sciousness. He  feels  that  he  has  known 
it  all  the  time.  He  says  "I  always  knew 
that."  Sometimes  he  says  this  when  the 
teacher  is  boring  him  with  things  that 
he  has  always  consciously  known.  But 
when  first  the  unconscious  or  semi-con- 
scious comes  up  into  consciousness  there 
is  a  shock  of  surprise  that  gives  great 
pleasure.  The  teacher  must  learn  to  so 
conduct  the  pupil  that  these  shocks  will 
be  felt  all  along  the  line.         G.  P.  B. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachees'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course:  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar 
Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


The  Essentials  of  Grammar  Teaching. 

The  Journal  will  undertake  to  give  a 
series  of  lessons  and  suggestions  during 
the  coming  year  on  what  to  teach  in 
English  grammar  and  how  to  teach  it  to 
a  class  beginning  the  study.  There  are 
two  ideas  that  are  complementary  to 
each  other  in  teaching  grammar,  as  there 
are  in  teaching  almost  every  subject. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  child  must 
''learn  to  know  by  doing."  Through  the 
concrete,  actual  practice  in  the  analysis 
and  construction  of  sentences  he  must 
learn  the  laws  of  sentence  construction. 
The  other  idea  is  the  converse  of  this  and 
declares  that  the  child  must  "learn  to  do 
by  knowing."  That  is,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sentence  con- 
struction he  is  able  to  construct  any  par- 
ticular sentence  required  for  the  expres- 


sion of  his  thought  correctly,  and  know 
that  it  is  correct.  "Learning  to  know 
by  doing"  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  study  of  any  subject,  and 
"learning  to  do  by  knowing"  is  a  follow- 
ing subordinate  idea.  But  both  must  be 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher..  The  growth 
of  a  child's  mind  is  determined  by  his 
stage  of  advancement  from  "learning  to 
know  by  doing"  to  "learning  to  do  by 
knowing."  When  he  can  apprehend  the 
law  that  must  be  followed  in  the  doing 
and  direct  his  doing  by  that,  he  has 
passed  on  from  an  elementary  phase  and 
process  of  thinking  to  a  scientific  phase 
and  process.  He  "becomes  a  law  unto 
himself."  That  is,  he  looks  within  for 
guidance,  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  does 
not  depend  upon  what  is  without  to  di- 
rect his  steps.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
school  to  lead  the  pupil  on  from  "learn- 
ing to  know  by  doing"  as  the  leading  idea 
and  process  to  "learning  to  do  by  know- 
ing"— that  is,  to  being  self-centered. 

In  teaching  grammar,  then,  we  must 
start  with  "learning  to  know  by  doing" 
as  the  leading  idea. 

The  distinction  between  grammar  and 
composition  should  be  ever  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher.  But  they  need  not  be 
widely  separated  in  the  teaching  art. 
Indeed,  in  the  teaching  of  language  there 
is  a  constant  interplay  between  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  the  sentence;  that  is, 
between  grammar  and  composition. 

Composition  is  the  construction  of 
words  into  sentences  to  express  thoughts, 
or  it  is  the  construction  of  sentences  into 
paragraphs  to  express  discourse  or  con- 
tinued thought  concerning  some  subject. 
All  synthesis  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  and 
of  words  and  sentences  to  express  them, 
is  composition.  The  first  stages  of  gram- 
mar study  must  consist,  therefore,  in  ex- 
ercises in  both  composition  and  gram- 
mar. This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  De 
Garmo  series  of  sentence  studies  more 
persistently  and  continuously  than  in  any 
other  that  the  writer  has  seen.  We  shall 
begin  where  they  begin  but  shall  ignore 
the  composition  work  for  the  most  part. 

G.  P.  B. 


Ratio  and  Proportion. 

The  operations  on  numbers  are  essen- 
tially three,  viz.,  addition,  subtraction, 
and  comparison.    Multiplication  is  but  a 
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form  of  addition,  and  involution  is  but  a 
form  of  multiplication ;  in  the  same  way, 
division  proper  is  one  form  of  subtrac- 
tion, and  evolution  a  form  of  division. 
Only  numbers  of  the  same  kind  and  de- 
nomination can  be  added  or  subtracted; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  only  numbers 
of  the  same  kind  and  denomination  can 
be  compared. 

The  comparison  of  numbers  gives  rise 
to  ratio.  The  child  shows  his  knowledge 
of  ratio  when  he  can  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  What  part  of  4  is 
2?  What  part  of  6  is  3?  etc.  He  does 
not  wait  till  he  gets  two-thirds  through 
a  large  text-book  before  he  has  occasion 
for  such  knowledge,  nor  before  he  clearly 
has  the  knowledge  if  it  be  brought  to 
his  consciousness. 

A  ratio  is  the  expression  of  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  two  quantities,  or  it  is 
the  part  which  one  quantity  is  of  an- 
other. 

Ratio  is  often  expressed  by  writing 
the  two  numbers  with  a  colon  between 
them,  thus:  2  :  4.  But  it  may  be  written 
as  truthfully  in  the  form  of  a  fraction, 
thus,  f.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  some 
authors  arrange  the  terms  differently 
when  they  throw  a  ratio  into  the  form  of 
a,  fraction;  and  they  would  insist  that 
the  fraction  above  should  be  |.  To  me  it 
seems  much  more  natural  to  say  that  the 
ratio  of  2  to  4  is  f . 

A  proportion  is  the  equality  of  two  or 
more  ratios.  Two  equal  ratios  consti- 
tute a  simple  proportion;  if  more  than  two 
ratios  are  involved  in  the  equality,  the 
proportion  is  compound.  A  proportion 
may  be  written  in  any  one 
j1)  3  :  12:16  0f  three  ways,  as  in  the 
(3)  aiVjT12116  margin.  The  first  state- 
ment may  be  read,  "3  is 
to  4  as  12  is  to  16;"  the  second,  "3  to  4 
equals  12  to  16;"  the  third,  "f  equals 
j-f."  The  double  colon  has  precisely  the 
meaning  of  the  sign  of  equality. 

A  proportion  is  commonly  written  in 
the  first  form;  but  it  may  always  be 
thrown  into  the  third  form, — that  is,  the 
form  of  two  equal  fractions.  If  we  mul- 
tiply both  of  two  equal  fractions  by  their 
denominators,  the  results  will  be  equal; 
and  they  may  be  put  in  the  form 
3  X  1 6  =  4  X  1 2.  Now,  if  we  examine  the 
factors  of  these  two  equal  products,  we 
shall  find  that  one  pair  includes  the  ex- 
treme terms  of  the  proportional  state- 


ment, and  the  other  pair  includes  the 
middle,  or  mean,  terms  of  the  same 
statement.  Hence,  we  see  the  truth  of 
the  grand  principle  of  a  proportion  : 

The  product  of  the  extremes  equals  the 
product  of  the  means. 

By  this  principle,  any  term  of  a  pro- 
portion can  be  found  when  the  other 
three  terms  are  given. 

On  this  principle  is  based  the  old 
'•Rule  of  Three,"  which  once  figured  in 
the  text-books  on  arithmetic  more  than 
any  other.  It  was  almost  the  universal 
method  of  solving  most  practical  prob- 
lems. The  truth  is,  however,  that  any 
problem  which  can  be  solved  by  the 
"Rule  of  Three"  can  be  better  solved 
by  analysis.  The  student  in  arithmetic 
need  pay  no  attention  to  proportion  in 
order  that  he  may  solve  problems  by  its 
use.  But,  because  of  its  former  promi- 
nence, and  because  it  offers  an  interest- 
ing view  of  principles  valuable  in  other 
departments  of  mathematics,  it  is  well 
that  pupils  be  taught,  at  least  how  to 
"state"  problems  by  proportion. 

This  is  very  easily  done,  as  we  will 
show  by  two  or  three  examples.  Let  the 
several  steps  be  as  follows:  -.1.  Write 
the  form  of  the  proportion.  2.  Deter- 
mine which  shall  be  the  lacking  term, 
and  place  an  interrogation  mark  in  that 
place.  3.  Enter  the  given  term  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  lacking  term,  in  the 
same  ratio.  4.  ^Determine  from  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  whether  the  lack- 
ing term  or  its  mate  is  the  larger.  5. 
Arrange  the  terms  of  the  other  ratio  so 
that  the  relation  of  the  larger  to  the 
smaller  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  ratio 
already  fixed, — in  order  that  the  ratios 
may  be  equal. 

Example  1. — If  15  men  do  a  piece  of 
work  in  9|  days,  in  how  may  days  will 
36  men  do  the  same  work? 

Explanation  of  statement. 
.  ..^T'     Place  the  form  as  in  the 
margin,  with  an  interroga- 
tion mark  in  the  fourth  place  to  stand 
for  the  lacking  term.     As  this  term  is 
days,  we  must  write  9|  days  in  the  third 
place,  as  the  other  term 

(?)  :  :D?)H  '>'yS'  of   the   same  riltio-  The 
fourth  term  is  the  unknown 

number  of  days  in  which  36  men  will  do 

the  work;  hence  it  must  be  smaller  than 

the  third  term,  which  is  the  number  of 
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days  in    which  15   men  do  the  work. 

Therefore  the  terms  in 
of eni\  •  •  ?3ay.%   the  first  ratio  must  be 

(3)  3b  .  15  .  .  9f  .  i 

arranged  so  that  the 
first  shall  be  larger  than  the  second,  other- 
wise the  ratios  would  not  be  equal.  .  The 
statement  is  now  complete;  and  every 
step  is  fully  explained.  Of  course,  the 
answer  can  be  found  by  dividing  the 
product  of  the  second  and  third  terms 
by  the  first.  By  the  old  "Rule  of 
Dayg         Three,"  the  fourth  term 

(1)  :  : :  :  ?  was  invariably  made  the 

lacking  term;  but  it  is 

(2)  :  : :  ?df S9f       wholly  immaterial  which 

term  is  lacking.  Rea- 
rs) 15^36  •  •  ?? 9s  soning  exactly  as  before, 
5  the  lacking  term  may  be 
placed  third,  as  is  shown  in  the  margin. 
In  a  manner  exactly  similar,  it  might  be 
put  first  or  second. 

Example  2. — If  I  walk  10^  miles  in  3 
hours,  how  many  miles  shall  I  walk  in  10 
hours  at  the  same  rate? 

Let  the  lacking  term  be  the  first;  it  is 
miles.  Hence,  the  other 
Miles  term  of  the  same  ratio 

(!)  ?  :  : :  :  must  be  miles.   The  un- 

Miies.  known  term  is  the  num- 

(2)  ?  :  10K  : :  :      ber  0f  miles  traveled  in 

10    hours;     hence,  it 

Miles.         Hours.  .    ,        1  ], 

(3)  ?  :  10%  : :  10  :  3  must  be  greater  than 

10|-,  the  number  of  miles 
traveled  in  3  hours.  Therefore,  the  first 
term  in  the  'ratio  of  hours  must  be  the 
larger.  In  the  old  books,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  rule  of  three  direct  and 
rule  of  three  inverse;  and  our  fathers 
used  to  puzzle  their  heads  to  determine 
whether  "more  required  more,"  or 
whether  it  required  "less."  But  we  be- 
lieve that  any  one  who  will  master  what 
has  been  here  said  can  "state"  any  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  by  simple  propor- 
tion, with  a  perfect  understanding  of 
every  step;  and  that  he  can  make  any 
one  of  the  terms  the  lacking  one,  indif- 
ferently. The  old  bugbear  of  the  rule  of 
three  is  a  very  tame  affair  when  treated 
intelligently.  E.  C.  H. 


We  hold  that  our  district  school  teach- 
ers are,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  blame 
for  the  present  condition  of  school  prop- 
erty. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  be- 
fore entering  upon  his  work,  to  meet  the 
school  board  and  have  them  see  that  the 
house  and  property  are  set  in  perfect  or- 
der. Then  throughout  the  term  he  should 
exercise  vigilant  care  in  maintaining  that 
order. 

When  a  plank  has  been  pulled  from  the 
fence  the  teacher  should  see  that  it  is  re- 
placed at  once.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
whole  fence  will  be  likely  to  suffer  in  a 
short  time. 

It  would  be  well  to  add  here  that  the 
school  board  should  not  be  consulted  in 
every  little  case  of  this  kind.  The  teacher 
should  have  ambition  enough  to  repair 
the  property  himself.  Lady  teachers 
may  secure  the  services  of  the  larger 
boys  in  the  school. 

Many  persons  who  have  failed  utterly 
in  teaching  would  be  given  some  credit 
if  they  had  kept  the  school  property  in 
order,  but  they  have  neglected  even  this. 

Pupils  who  disrespect  school  property 
must  be  taught  to  respect  it,  and  in  this 
the  teacher  must  be  an  example.  The 
care  of  school  property  has  a  moral  influ- 
.ence,  and  he  who  is  laboring  diligently 
for  the  ideal  moulding  of  character  will 
not  overlook  it.  R.  O.  Johnson. 

Hines borough,  111. 


The  Care  of  School  Property, 
It  is  an  evident  fact  that  there  are  few 
school  districts  whose  houses  and  other 
property  are,  to  any  great  degree,  in  a 
respectable  condition.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises,  "What  are  the  reasons  for 
this  state  of  affairs?" 


Variations  in  the  Lengths  of  Degrees. 

Our  text-book  says  that  owing  to  the 
flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  polls,  de- 
grees of  latitude  are  longer  near  the  poles 
than  near  the  equator.  Most  pupils  will 
reason  on  this  wise:  If  we  have  a  wheel 
of  360  spokes  of  equal  length,  and  set 
equally  distant  apart,  then  will  the  ends 
of  the  spokes  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be 
one  degree  apart.  If  we  flatten  this 
wheel  by  shortening  the  spokes  on  two 
opposite  sides,  the  ends  of  the  shorter 
spokes  are  nearer  together  than  the  ends 
of  the  longer  spokes,  while  the  angles  at 
the  hub  of  the  wheel  remain  unchanged. 
The  pupil,  of  course,  thinks  he  has  proved 
the  text-book  at  fault  in  the  statement 
that  degrees  of  latitude  are  longer  at  the 
poles  than  at  the  equator.  The  trouble 
with  the  pupil  is  that  he  has  reasoned 
from  a  fixed  center. 

The  following  explanation,  though  pos- 
sibly not  the  best  that  can  be  given,  will 
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usually  make  the  subject  clear.  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  hollow  glass  sphere  one 
foot  in  diameter;  the  circumference  of 
this  sphere  is  a  trifle  more  than  thirty- 
seven  inches.  We  divide  this  circumfer- 
ence by  360  to  find  the  length  of  a  degree 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  we  find 
that  it  measures  a  little  more  than  a  tenth 
of  an  inch,  or  about  ten  degrees  to  the 
inch.  Let  us  now  cut  a  circular  piece 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  This 
piece  is  15  degrees  across.  We  put  it 
into  a  watch  for  a  crystal.  Now,  if  the 
surface  of  this  watch  had  the  same  curv- 
ature throughout  that  the  crystal  has,  it 
would  be  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The 
center  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  crystal 
is  a  part,  is  not  the  center  of  the  watch. 
The  latter  lies  six  inches  back  of  the 
crystal,  and  is  not  within  the  watch  at 
all.  The  curve  on  the  edge  of  the  watch, 
measured  from  the  face  around  toward 
the  back,  is  much  sharper.  An  arc  of 
180  degrees,  or  a  half  circle,  might  not 
measure  more  than  a  half  inch  on  the 
edge  of  the  watch.  And  if  the  whole 
watch  had  the  same  curvature,  it  would 
be  no  larger  than  a  small  marble.  A 
longitudinal  section  of  the  watch  is  ellip- 
soidal in  shape,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
longer  diameter  is  a  curve,  the  center  of 
which  is  very  near  the  edge  of  the  watch. 

By  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the 
poles  and  the  increased  equatorial  diame- 
ter, a  given  distance  measured  on  a  me- 
ridian near  the  equator  has  a  greater 
curvature  than  the  same  distance  meas- 
ured near  the  poles.  A  segment  of  the 
earth  near  the  equator,  then,  is  really  a 
part  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  a  segment 
of  the  same  diameter  taken  from  the 
earth  at  either  pole.  Therefore,  degrees 
of  latitude  are  shorter  at  the  equator 
than  at  the  poles. 

If  the  question,  "What  is  the  distance 
in  miles  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape 
Flattery?"  were  proposed  to  a  class  of 
average  ability,  we  would  see  books 
opened  at  once  to  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  The  pupils  observe  that  Cape 
Cod  is  in  long.  70  deg.  W. ,  and  Cape 
Flattery  in  long.  125  deg.  W.  By  sub- 
traction the  difference  of  longitude  is 
found  to  be  55  degrees.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  would  multiply  55  degrees  by 
60,  or  69.16,  and  think  they  had  found 
the  difference  in  geographic  or  statute 
miles.  Many  pupils  of  quite  advanced 
age  have  never  thought  that  degrees  of 


longitude  vary  in  length,  simply  because 
their  attention  has  never  been  called  to 
the  fact;  but  when  the  subject  is  brought 
to  their  notice  they  see  at  once  that  de- 
grees are  shorter  on  small  circles  of  the 
earth  than  on  great  circles. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  is  often  asked: 
"Is  there  no  law  governing  this  matter? 
Is  there  no  rule  by  which  we  can  deter- 
mine the  lengths  of  degrees  of  longitude 
in  different  latitudes?" 

Suppose  that  we  give  our  classes  this 
rule :  A  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator 
measures  about  69.16  miles,  and  the  length 
of  the  degree  diminishes  towards  the  poles 
as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  in  which  it  is 
measured  diminishes.  With  a  little  pa- 
tient expalnation,  this  rule  may  be  made 
as  plain  to  the  class  as  it  is  meaningless 
when  first  given. 

Step  to  the  blackboard  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line,  one  foot  in  length.  From 
the  left  end  of  this  line  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular to  this  line  and  of  the  same  length. 
Using  a  radius  of  one  foot,  join  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  lines.  We  have  de- 
scribed an  arc  of  90  degrees.  Divide 
this  arc  into  nine  equal  parts,  commenc- 
ing at  the  lowest  number  the  points  of 
division — 10  degrees,  20  degrees,  30  de- 
grees, etc.,  up  to  90  degrees.  From  the 
right  angle  at  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
of  the  figure  draw  lines  to  the  points  of 
division  in  the  arc.  In  drawing  these 
lines  we  have  made  angles  of  10  degrees, 
20  degrees,  30  degrees,  etc. ,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  arc,  or  circle,  of  which  the  arc 
is  a  part.  These  lines  are  radii  of  this 
circle.  From  the  extremities  of  these 
radii  in  the  arc,  let  fall  perpendiculars 
upon  the  horizontal  radius,  or  lowest  line 
in  our  figure.  These  vertical  lines  are 
the  sines  of  the  various  angles  in  our 
figure.  The  shortest  one  at  the  left  hand 
of  the  figure  is  the  sine  of  10  degrees, 
the  next  of  20  degrees,  etc.  Notice  that 
these  sines  increase  in  length  as  the 
angles  increase.  The  sine  of  30  degrees 
is  one-half  of  radius,  and  this  will  be  true 
whether  the  radius  is  one  foot  or  one 
mile.  Now  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
base  line  from  the  extremities  of  the  radii 
in  the  arc  to  the  vertical  radius  at  the 
left  side  of  the  figure.  These  lines  meet 
the  vertical  line  at  right  angles,  and  are 
the  cosines  of  the  various  angles  in  the 
figure.  Notice  that  the  cosines  of  the 
various  angles  diminish  in  length  from  10 
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degrees  toward  80  degrees  just  as  the 
sines  of  the  angles  diminish,  as  we  run 
from  80  degrees  downward  to  10  degrees. 

The  sine  of  10  deg.  =  cosine  of  80  deg. 

The  sine  of  20  deg.  =  cosine  of  70  deg. 

The  sine  of  30  deg.  =  cosine  of  60  deg. 

The  sine  of  45  deg.  =  cosine  of  45  deg. 

The  cosine  of  any  angle  equals  the  sine 
of  the  complement  of  that  angle,  that  is, 
of  the  number  of  degrees  that  must  be 
added  to  it  to  make  ninety  degrees. 

Show  the  class  that  there  are  fixed 
ratios  between  the  sines  and  cosines  of 
any  degree  and  the  radius  of  the  arc,  or 
circle,  in  which  the  angle  is  inscribed. 
Draw  circles  or  quadrants  having  differ- 
ent radii.  Inscribe  or  draw  similar  an- 
gles in  these  quadrants,  and  notice  that 
the  sines  and  cosines  of  these  angles  have 
a  fixed  ratio  to  radius  in  each  figure.  In 
each  figure  the  cosine  of  60  degrees  or  the 
sine  of  30  degrees  is  one  half  of  radius. 

At  this  point  in  the  explanation,  pre- 
pare for  the  class  a  table  of  natural  sines 
and  cosines.  It  will  look  meaningless  at 
first,  but  you  can  easily  explain  that 
these  numbers  are  only  the  ratios  of  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  the  angles  given  in 
the  table,  to  the  radius  of  the  arc,  or  cir- 
cle, in  which  these  angles  are  supposed 
to  be  inscribed.  The  cosine  of  the  small- 
est angle  is  1,  or  the  same  as  radius, 
which  is  always  considered  1  in  the  table. 
As  the  angles  increase,  the  cosines  dimin- 
ish, till  at  90  degrees  it  becomes  0  de- 
grees. Show  your  class  by  a  few  prob- 
lems how  to  use  the  table.  For  instance, 
required  to  find  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of 
50  degrees  in  a  circle,  or  arc,  whose 
radius  is  twenty  inches.  From  the  table 
we  find  the  cosine  of  50  degrees  to  be 
.64279.  Multiply  this  by  20,  the  radius 
of  our  circle,  and  we  have  the  required 
cosine.  When  pupils  can  ap'ply  this  table 
readily  in  solving  simple  problems  like  the 
above,  they  are  prepared  to  use  it  in  deter- 
mining lengths  of  degrees  of  longitude. 

Place  a  globe  before  the  class  with  its 
axis  in  a  vertical  position,  and  we  will 
suppose  that  the  north  pole  of  the  globe 
is  on  the  upper  side.  Place  the  point  of 
your  pencil  on  some  point  on  parallel  50 
degrees  north  latitude.  Explain  to  the 
class  that  the  cosine  of  50  degrees  of  lati- 
tude is  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  extending  from  a  point  50  de- 
grees from  the  equator  to  the  earth's 
axis,  meeting  the  earth's  axis  at  right 
angles;  and  to  determine  the  length  of 
this  line,  we  multiply  one-half  of  the 
equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth,  which 


is  radius  in  this  problem,  by  .64279,  the 
cosine  of  50  degrees.  Let  the  class  see 
that  the  cosine  of  any  latitude  is  only 
the  radius  of  a  small  circle  passing  around 
the  earth  in  that  latitude. 

The  circumference  of  one  circle  is  to 
the  circumference  of  another  as  the  radius 
of  the  one  is  to  the  radius  of  the  other, 
or  the  length  of  degrees  in  the  circum- 
ference of  one  circle  is  to  the  length  of 
degrees  in  the  circumference  of  another; 
as  the  radius  of  the  one  is  to  the  radius 
of  the  other. 

Suppose  we  wished  to  find  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  50  degrees  from 
the  equator;  we  might  state  the  problem 
in  this  way:  1,  which  represents  radius, 
or  one-half  of  the  equatorial  diameter  of 
the  earth,  is  to  .93969,  the  cosine  of  20 
degrees,  as  69.16,  the  length  of  1  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator,  is  to  the 
answer.  Solving  the  proportion,  we  get 
65.18  miles,  which  is  approximately  cor- 
rect. In  order  to  find  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  longitude  in  any  given  latitude, 
we  have  only  to  multiply  the  cosine  of 
the  latitude  by  69.16. 

What  is  the  distance  around  the  earth 
measured  on  a  given  parallel  ?  What  is 
the  distance  through  the  earth,  measured 
on  the  diameter  of  a  small  circle  in  a 
given  latitude?  What  is  the  shortest 
distance  from  a  given  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  to  the  axis  of  the  earth? — these 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  can  be 
readily  solved  by  the  use  of  a  table  of 
sines  and  cosines.  Pupils  will  use  this 
table  just  as  easily  as  they  will  use  a 
compound  interest  table  or  an  annuity 
table.  They  will  solve  these  problems 
just  as  understandingly  as  they  will  find 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  by  multiply- 
ing its  diameter  by  3. 1416,  or  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  by  multiplying  its  side  by  1.41. 

Do  you  think  this  is  all  beyond  com- 
prehension of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
pupil  in  geography?  In  the  primary 
grades  we  teach  pupils  to  draw  and  name 
geometrical  figures  before  they  ever  have 
used  a  text-book  in  geography;  may  we 
not  teach  them  to  use  a  table  of  sines  and 
cosines  before  they  leave  this  study? 
Every  pupil  will  not  have  a  table,  but 
you  can  easily  procure  one  and  direct 
each  pupil  of  the  geography  class  to  copy 
the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  integral  de- 
grees from  0  to  90.  Then,  occasionally, 
give  some  such  problem  as  this:  What 
is  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia? — John  M.  San- 
born, in  Goldthwaite 's  Magazine. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. 


HOW  DO  CONCEPTS  ARISE  FROM  PERCEPTS? 

[The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  G.H.Howison,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, sent  to  one  of  the  Saratoga  Round-Tables,  held  in  connection  with  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  that  city.  The  Journal  has  expected  to  publish  a 
contribution  by  Prof.  Howison  to  the  discussion  that  has  been  going  on  in  our  pages  during  the 
past  year  on  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  percept.  We  use  this  report  as  such  con- 
tribution. The  discussion  of  the  question  in  The  Journal  has  not  yet  closed.  It  will  be  con- 
tinued from  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  as  our  psychologists  gain  new  insights. — Ed.] 


Prof.  Geo.  S.  Fullerton,  Leader  of  Round 
Table  No.  5,  N.E.A.,  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  July 
13,  1892. 

Sir: — I  beg  to  offer  the  folio  wing- 
points  for  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
pany. They  are  not  intended  to  furnish 
a  definitive  settlement  of  the  question  dis- 
cussed, but  rather  to  bring  out  certain 
facts  and  certain  distinctions  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  a  determining  importance 
for  such  a  settlement.  Rightly  weighed, 
they  should  lead  to  the  conclusive  result. 

By  way  of  preliminary,  I  may  say  that 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject through  a  partial  discussion  of  it 
that  has  been  going  on,  at  intervals,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  The  Public-School 
Journal,  the  well-known  educational  mag- 
azine published  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
The  question  appears  to  have  been  raised 
in  that  periodical  by  our  eminent  educa- 
tional psychologist,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
now  United  States  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. I  agree  with  him,  that  there  is 
no  problem  more  fundamental  to  psychol- 
ogy than  this  of  the  true  origin  of  con- 
cepts, (unless  it  be  that  of  the  origin  of 
percepts),  and  none  of  greater  practical 
import  to  the  right  theory  and  the  gen- 
uine art  of  education.  I  can  therefore 
well  understand  why  its  discussion,  left 
as  yet  incomplete  in  the  journal  men- 
tioned, should  be  transferred  to  the  more 
public  field  of  the  national  association, 
and  brought  under  the  concentrated  light 
of  the  best  minds  engaged  in  our  teach- 
ing profession.  My  own  purpose,  in  this 
brief  communication,  is  to  contribute,  if 
I  can,  toward  a  just  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, so  difficult  as  well  as  so  vital,  mainly 
by  aiding  towards  an  exact  understand- 
ing of  what  the  question  started  by  Dr. 
Harris,  really  means.     Until  an  agree- 


ment is  reached  upon  this,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  a  conclusive  result. 

I. 

My  first  point  is  this: — That  the  word 
concept  employed  in  the  question  must, 
of  course,  havs  all  its  variety  of  meaning 
clearly  realized,  in  order  to  a  fruitful  dis- 
cussion; and  that  this  variety,  or  am- 
biguity, is  much  wider  than  seems  to  be 
recognized  in  the  usual  discussions. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  general,  generic,  or 
"universal"  concept  and  the  particular 
concept — between  the  remembered  image 
of  any  single  object  of  sense  and  the  gen- 
eralized notion  of  the  class  to  which  we 
are  habituated  to  say  the  object  belongs. 
Very  likely,  the  intent  of  our  question, 
as  apprehended  by  those  who  have  raised 
it,  is  to  include  only  the  origin  of  these 
general  concepts;  indeed,  it  may  prob- 
ably be  claimed  by  some,  that  the  word 
concept,  as  distingtished  from  the  word 
conception,  has  a  technical  restriction  to 
such  generic  notions.  My  main  purpose, 
however,  in  this  first  connection,  is  to 
insist  on  the  significance  of  the  fact,  that 
the  very  same  stem-word  is  used  to  cover 
in  both  meanings,  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  of  considering  both.  The 
procedure  by  which  the  particular  con- 
ception arises  from  the  percept  is  at  least 
as  interesting  and  as  important  an  in- 
quiry as  the  rise  of  the  general  notion. 
I  believe  that  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
rise  of  the  particular  concept  is  the  clue 
to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  rise  of  the 
generic;  if,  indeed,  it  be  permissible  to 
speak  of  the  "rise"  of  concepts  from  per- 
cepts at  all;  which,  strictly  speaking,  I 
think  is  assuredly  not  permissible.  This 
is  so  really  the  case,  and  so  thoroughly 
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implied  to  be  the  case  by  Dr.  Harris  him- 
self, in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  The 
Public-School  Journal, that  I  am  tempted 
to  wonder  why  he  did  not  rather  reverse 
his  question,  and  put  it  :  How  do  per- 
cepts arise  from  concepts  f 

II. 

For  now  we  must  not  fail  to  notice,  in 
the  second  place,  that  there  is  a  still  sub- 
tler distinction  covered  by  the  word 
concept.  Over  against  all  such  concepts 
as  we  have  thus  far  been  considering, 
whether  particular  or  general,  stand  con- 
cepts of  a  wholly  different  and  a  higher 
order,  which,  so  far  from  being  derived 
from  them,  or  even  from  percepts,  re- 
quire us  to  admit  that  they  are  acts  of 
consciousness  strictly  original.  Without 
admitting  their  reality,  and  their  actual 
operation,  the  existence  not  only  of  the 
generic  but  of  the  particular  concept  will 
prove  to  be  inexplicable;  and  not  merely 
these,  but  the  existence  of  percepts  as 
well.  For  the  sake  of  discrimination,  let 
us  agree  to  call  concepts  as  they  are  us- 
ually understood,  both  general  and  par- 
ticular, empirical  concepts;  and  give  to 
others  the  name  of  transcendental.  In 
this  nomenclature  we  are  following  Kant, 
though  we  give  to  his  term  transcenden- 
tal an  extended  and  new  application.  In- 
stead of  restricting  it  to  the  absolutely 
primordial  elements  of  thought,  that  are 
constitutively  present  in  every  concept 
alike,  and  indeed  in  every  percept 'also, 
and  usually  known  as  The  Categories,  we 
carry  it  forward  to  cover  all  those  primary 
yet  specific  acts  of  apperceptive  unifica- 
tion of  the  categories  and  the  sensation- 
contents,  which  must  be  recognized  as  at 
the  basis  of  all  percepts  and  all  empirical 
concepts,  both  particular  and  general. 
We  employ  it  in  Kant's  own  meaning — 
to  denote  a  causal  thought  that  remains 
indeed  within  the  limits  of  possible  ex- 
perience, and  is  always  engaged  in  set- 
ting objects  of  sense  into  being,  but 
which  nevertheless  passes  beyond — 
^transcends" — the  limits  of  actual  ex- 
perience, actual  sense-perception,  and 
predicts  the  course  of  subsequent  percep- 
tion, in  that  kind,  by  laying  down  a 
priori  the  condition  for  the  total  career 
of  each  particular  object  of  perception, 
and  of  the  whole  kind,  or  genus,  to  which 
it  belongs;  indeed,  the  particular  can  be 
said  to  "belong"  to  the  genus  only  in 


virtue  of  its  transcendental  concept  cov- 
ering by  its  nature  the  whole  range  of 
relations  both  within  the  particular  ob- 
ject and  within  the  class.  This  leads  us 
to  recognize  now,  that  our  "transcenden- 
tal concept"  means  the  same  as  Plato's 
uidea" — that  is,  when  Plato  uses  the 
term  consistently  to  signify  the  self-act- 
ive ideal  forms  that  are  the  life  of  real 
objects,  and  does  not,  by  confusion,  em- 
ploy it,  as  he  too  often  does,  to  signify 
the  mere  general  notion  abstracted  out 
of  experience. 

III. 

Distinguishing  thus  between  transcen- 
dental and  empirical  concepts,  and,  in 
the  latter,  between  the  particular  con- 
cepts and  the  general,  and  duly  marking 
off  all  from  percepts — that  is,  from  the 
always  particular  objects  of  sense-percep- 
tion, or  actual  existences,  ordinarily  so 
called:  to  which  of  these,  now,  does  oar 
question  about  the  rise  of  concepts  from 
percepts  refer?  And  will  our  answer  to 
it  vary  according  to  the  order  of  con- 
cept to  which  we  may  happen  to  refer 
the  question? 

I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  "Ta- 
ble" by  discussing  this  at  any  length.  I 
will  only  say  that  those  who  give  the  doc- 
trine current  in  most  books  on  logic  as 
the  proper  answer,  evidently  consider  no 
concept  but  the  empirical  generic  notion, 
and  that  their  answer  is,  from  that  point 
of  view,  of  course  convincing:  the  gen- 
eric notion,  as  part  of  experience,  based 
on  experimental  reflection  upon  the  par- 
ticulars of  experimental  perception,  is 
the  result  of  comparison  and  abstraction; 
its  "rise"  from  the  percepts  is  by  drop- 
ping out  the  differential  traits  of  the  real 
particulars,  and  retaining  only  those 
common  to  all. 

This  explanation,  granting  the  assump- 
tion on  which  it  rests,  no  one,  surely, 
can  accuse  of  incorrectness.  Let  us  ad- 
mit that  it  is  right,  so  far  as  it  goes; 
but  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
goes  but  a  very  little  way  on  the  re- 
gressive path  to  the  cause  of  the  concept 
investigated;  and  let  us  not  ignore 
the  perplexity  into  which  its  result 
plunges  us.  This  perplexity  is  the 
old  and  famous  one  that  shook  the 
mediaeval  schools  with  that  dispute  over 
Nominalism  and  Realism,  whose  faint 
echoes  still  reach  trained  ears  in  the  close 
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of  this  nineteenth  century  of  "utility" 
and  "enlightenment."  Is  the  universal 
real?  Or  is  it  a  mere  figment  of  speech? 
Or,  at  best,  following  (Allard),  shall  we 
say  that  it  is  a  mere  way  of  thinking 
about  particulars,  which  alone  are  real? 
If  the  universal  has  no  other  reality  than 
this;  if  it  is  only  a  way  the  thinker  has 
of  looking  at  realities,  then  farewell  to 
all  reality  for  science;  farewell,  still 
worse,  to  the  reality  of  human  hopes  for 
immortality,  and  even  of  human  belief  in 
God.  For  we  cannot  blink  the  awkward 
fact,  that,  if  there  is  no  other  foundation 
for  the  universal  than  generalization  by 
abstraction — if  taking  the  "common  re- 
mainder," after  dropping  out  every  trace 
of  particular  difference,  be  the  true  and 
sufficient  account  of  it — then  the  univer- 
sal is  reduced  to  the  nondescript  that  has 
neither  definite  quality  nor  quantity  nor 
mode  nor  relation.  "Triangle,"  for  ex- 
ample, turns  out  to  be  that  extraordinar- 
ily "pure"  three-sidedness  that  has  no 
real  dimensions,  no  real  slope  of  sides, 
and  no  real  position.  Tis  only  another 
name,  apparently,  for  nonentity ;  and  so, 
likewise,  of  all  other  general  notions. 
Truly,  it  seems  but  just,  that  the  phrase 
"a  mere  notion,"  should  have  become 
proverbial  for  vagary  and  phantasy. 

IV. 

But  if  this  view  has  unpleasant  conse- 
quences for  such  as  have  no  taste  for 
philosophical  scepticism,  how  is  it  to  be 
evaded?  So  long  as  the  question  is  so 
put  as  to  imply  a  "rise"  of  concepts  out 
of  percepts,  so  long  must  the  attention 
be  fastened  upon  merely  derivative  ele- 
ments in  thought;  so  long,  it  would  seem, 
must  the  purview  of  the  inquiry  be  con- 
fined to  the  merely  empirical  and  reflec- 
tion-grounded aspect  of  the  universal 
to  its  mere  pseudo-universal  aspect  of  a 
generalization  from  particulars. 

It  is  no  explanation,  even  of  this  mere 
general  notion,  to  say  that  it  "arises" 
from  percepts  by  a  "process"  of  dropping 
out  particular  differences.  This  does  not 
touch  the  knowledge  of  the  general  con- 
cept in  its  cause — which  is  the  only  phil- 
osophical knowledge  of  it,  the  only  real 
knowledge  of  it.  This  is  only  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  abstract  univer- 
sal is  found,  on  after  comparison,  to  dif- 
fer de facto  from  the  particulars.  While 
it  answers  that  obvious  part  of  the  ques- 


tion which  requires  us  to  take  note  of 
concepts  (general  ones),  on  the  one  hatad, 
and  of  percepts  on  the  other,  and  include 
in  our  notice  their  differences;  this  is 
absolutely  all  it  does.  The  vital  word  in 
the  question — the  word  how — is  silently 
ignored.  How  come  we — this  is  the  real 
question — how  come  vie  to  have  the  in- 
stinct to  drop  the  particular  differences, 
and  seek  thus,  even  though  in  vain,  for 
something  that  we  feel  is  more  real  than 
the  particular?  for  something  that  may 
answer  for  the  permanent  ideality  of  the 
particular,  amid  the  fleeting  instants  of 
its  sense-perceived  elements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  something  that  may  answer  to 
the  felt  and  experienced  greater  reality 
of  its  kind  or  genus  on  the  other? 

Thus  it  becomes  plain  that,  before  we 
can  look  for  a  sufficing  answer  to  our 
question,  we  must  change  its  tenor.  We 
must  insert  into  it  the  real  meaning  of 
concept — the  causal  thought-element  at 
the  basis  even  of  perception  itself — if 
we  are  to  save  our  investigation  from 
ending  in  the  cul  de  sac  of  Nominalism. 

V. 

The  preliminary  question,  in  short,  is 
one  which  takes  us  still  farther  into  the 
depths  of  a  true  and  genuine  psychology 
— the  question,  How  do  percepts  them- 
'selves  arise?  Are  they  conceivable  as 
merely  coming  to  us  from  existences  that 
are  in  and  of  themselves,  whether  we 
exist  or  no  ?  Are  they  mere  data  to  us, 
us  purely  passive  recipients,  given  by 
force  of  such  things-in-themselves?  Or 
do  they  depend  absolutely,  on  certain 
pure  thought-acts  of  our's,  the  existence 
and  spontaneity  of  which,  conditioning 
and  so  far  setting  into  being  the  particu- 
lars of  the  sense-world  themselves,  are 
the  real  explanation  of  those  after-experi- 
ences of  reflection  which  we  call  by  the 
name  of  concepts  of  experience,  particu- 
lar and  general,  both? 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  it  is  not 
my  object  to  present  any  solution  of  this 
question  in  this  paper,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  and  guide  inquiry  upon  it.  In 
the  hope  that  what  I  have  written  may 
really  prove  of  service  in  that  sense,  I 
subscribe  myself, 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  H.  Howibon. 
University  op  California, 

Berkeley,  July  6,  1892. 
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Dr.  G-.  Stanley  Hall  conducted  a  school 
of  Higher  Pedagogy  this  summer  at 
Clark  University.  This,  we  predict,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  summer  in- 
stitutes at  that  University  that  will  work 
mightily  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  body  of 
sound  educational  doctrine  in  America. 
What  our  leading  educationists  most  need 
is  to  make  a  careful  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  work  of  each  in  his  special 
line  of  educational  reform.  The  average 
school  teacher  is  not  as  hospitable  to  new 
ideas  as  he  ought  to  be.  Give  the  new 
ideas  a  chance  to  be  heard  through  their 
friends,  and  do  not  permit  prejudice  to 
close  the  ear  of  the  listener.  Each  one  of 
us  needs  to  learn  to  put  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  the  other  for  the  time  being. 
—3 


Something  will  always  come  of  it  to  the 
betterment  of  our  own  thinking  and  to 
the  more  complete  unification  of  our  ef- 
forts. 


Dr.  Harris,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Council  in  Saratoga,  was  understood 
to  say,  substantially,  that  the  prevailing 
notion  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  system  of  grading  country 
schools,  is  an  error  that  is  working 
against  the  efficiency  of  these  schools. 
He  deplored  the  mechanism  which  it  is 
bringing  in  and  the  loss  of  that  sponta- 
neity on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils 
which  it  is  driving  out.  We  confess  that 
our  own  observation  of  the  influence  of  the 
present  system  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  upon 
the  teachers  and  superintendents  had 
greatly  weakened  our  former  faith  in  the 
value  of  a  systematic  gradation  of  rural 
schools,  but  we  were  unprepared  for  the 
radical  disapproval  of  the  whole  thing 
which  Dr.  Harris  expressed.  Nor  can 
we  yet  see  that  the  faults  named  neces- 
sarily inhere  in  the  gradation.  The  in- 
troduction of  grades  undoubtedly  tends 
strongly  toward  machine  work,  where 
superintendents  and  teachers  are  me- 
chanical and  weak.  We  have  heard  of 
cases  where  the  country  teacher  set  to 
work  to  make  the  pupils  learn  the  Illi- 
nois School  Manual  by  heart.  And  it  is 
no  improvement  upon  that  when  this 
same  manual  is  dished  up  in  the  form  of 
"outlines,"  which  are  little  more  than 
is  presented  in  a  good  table  of  contents 
in  any  text  book,  and  the  teacher  writes 
them  out  upon  the  black-board  for  the 
children  to  "study."  And  when  the 
same  author  that  prepares  these  mechan- 
ical "outlines,"  prepares  also,  the  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  ex- 
amined from  month  to  month,  the  schools 
in  a  county  are  in  about  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  is 
a  shameful  truth  that  not  a  few  of  the 
counties  in  some  of  the  central  states, 
are  in  this  condition  and  are  getting 
worse.  The  more  rigid  or  "perfect"  the 
gradation,  the  worse  for  the  schools, 
when  the  gradation  is  the  controlling  idea. 
The  outliner  doles  out  chopped  feed  to 
the  teachers,  and  they  give  it  to  the 
pupils  just  as  he  gives  it  to  them.  We 
remember  when  this  foolishness  used  to 
be  practiced  in  city  schools.     A  lesson 
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would  be  given  to  teachers  of  a  certain 
grade,  and  then  every  one  would  be  ex- 
pected to  repeat  that  lesson  to  her  pu- 
pils the  following  day.  Oh  the  folly  of 
it!  And  yet  the  heavens  did  not  fall, 
and  not  all  of  the  children  were  rendered 
stupid.  But  bad  as  this  all  is,  we  yet 
hold  that  it  is  through  this  gradation 
stage  that  the  schools  must  pass  to  that 
higher  stage  in  which  both  teacher  and 
pupil  will  use  gradation  as  one  of  the 
agencies  for  the  education  of  the  child- 
ren. We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this 
matter  in  future  numbers.  What  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  the  gradation  of 
schools,  ought  to  be  clearly  set  forth. 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  try  to  make  less 
of  this  machinery.  One  can  hear  it  creak 
in  the  majority  of  our  schools,  we  fear. 
It  is  all  the  more  harmful  when  it  be- 
comes so  adjusted  and  oiled  that  it  runs 
without  noise.  The  idea  of  mechanism 
must  give  place  to  the  idea  of  growth. 
The  two  things  are  as  wide  apart  as 
spirit  and  matter. 


We  think  it  is  Minneapolis  that  has  re- 
cently declared  that  the  salaries  of  men 
and  women  shall  be  the  same  when  they 
occupy  similar  positions  in  the  schools. 
And  they  fixed  the  salaries  at  such  a 
figure  as  not  to  exclude  good  men,  though 
not  sufficient  to  secure  the  best. 

But  St.  Paul  has  virtually  excluded  all 
capable  men  from  her  public  schools  by 
reducing  the  salaries  to  such  a  figure  that 
only  women  can  afford  to  teach  in  them. 
It  is  a  fact  in  our  social  economy  that 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  expected  to  earn 
enough  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  in  that  station  in  society  in 
which,  by  their  vocation,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  live.  Women,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  expected  to  support  families, 
while  very  many  of  them  do  it.  But 
when  they  do  it  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  the  natural  head  of  the  family 
is  dead  or  disabled,  it  is  properly  consid- 
ered as  an  indication  of  something  wrong 
in  the  man.  The  Journal  has  repeatedly 
affirmed  that  so  long  as  our  present  so- 
cial organization  continues  men  must  re- 
ceive a  larger  remuneration  than  women 
for  their  labor.  The  rule  of  the  "same 
pay  for  the  same  work"  for  men  and 
women  in  any  other  vocation,  will,  in  the 


long  run,  reduce  the  pay  to  what  women 
can  be  secured  to  do  the  work  for.  The 
city  council  of  St.  Paul  evidently  looks 
upon  the  matter  in  this  light.  The 
schools  have  been  employing  women  al- 
most exclusively  in  both  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  They  have  been  paying 
salaries  not  attractive  to  the  best  men, 
and,  therefore,  they  made  no  effort  to  se- 
cure them.  But  the  best  salaries  were 
larger  than  women  can  generally  obtain. 
The  common  council  declares  that  these 
women  will  teach  for  $1,500  for  the 
reason  that  this  salary  is  better  than  they 
can  obtain  elsewhere.  They  therefore  re- 
duce the  two-thousand  dollar  salaries  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  They,  too,  make 
the  salaries  of  women  and  men  equal,  but 
they  insure,  by  the  amount  of  salary 
paid,  that  competent  men  will  not  enter 
the  schools.  This  giving  of  "the  same 
pay  for  the  same  work"  is  a  false  pre- 
tense, that  ever  works  against  the  sala- 
ries of  the  most  competent  women  in  the 
long  run. 

Let  competent  men  be  driven  from  the 
schools  by  insufficient  salaries,  and  very 
soon  the  salaries  of  the  most  competent 
women  will  be  reduced  to  what  they  can 
earn  in  other  vocations.  The  salary  of 
teachers  becomes  eventually  a  question  of 
economics  and  not  of  sentiment.  But 
when  competent  men  receive  in  the 
schools  the  salaries  of  competent  men  in 
other  vocations,  this  helps  to  maintain 
the  salaries  of  women  in  general  at-  a 
higher  figure  and  to  secure  to  the  most 
competent  man's  salary  when  they  can 
do  what  is  distinctively  man's  work. 

The  Journal  holds  that  there  is  an  in- 
fluence needed  in  the  schools  that  only 
capable  men  can  exert.  Women  cannot 
exert  it  because  they  do  not  possess  it. 
(There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  are  exceptions).  To  secure  this  in- 
fluence, salaries  must  be  paid  that  will  in- 
duce capable  men  to  enter  these  posi- 
tions in  the  schools.  For  St.  Paul  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  teachers  is  for  her 
to  establish  the  present  practice  of  em- 
ploying only  women  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren. This  policy  will  prevent  the 
schools  from  realizing  their  purpose  to 
any  high  degree,  and  will  eventually  re- 
act against  the  women  themselves. 
Neither  woman  nor  man  was  made  to  "be 
alone"  in  any  such  institution  as  the  fam- 
ily or  the  school. 
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To  the  Friends  of  The  Journal. 

Again  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  the  aims  of  this  Journal  and 
what  it  is  doing  to  realize  them.  Its 
general  purpose  is  two  fold: 

1.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  its  readers  to 
higher  attainments  in  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  of 
those  also  that  give  a  wider  general 
culture. 

2.  It  tries  to  make  plain  some  of 
the  principles  that  underlie  a  good 
method  of  teaching,  and  to  illustrate  these 
by  numerous  examples  in  the  teaching  of 
the  school  branches.  It  suggests  many 
ways  of  doing  things  and  attempts  to 
show  why  they  are  good  or  bad.  It  is 
a  journal  of  methods  rather  than  of  de- 
vices. 

It  tries  to  present  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  time  in  common  speech, 
avoiding  all  technical  language  so  far  as 
practicable.  The  best  that  is  thought, 
and  said,  and  done  in  education,  we  seek 
to  reflect  in  these  pages.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  earnest,  inquiring,  progressive 
teacher  in  every  grade. 

It  experiences  many  discouragements. 
A  large  class  of  teachers  are  not  attracted 
by  a  journal  that  requires  study  and  re- 
flection. A  large  number  of  superintend- 
ents encourage  their  teachers  in  their  in- 
difference to  a  more  serious  study  of 
their  business,  and  advise  them  to  seek 
for  mechanical  devices  instead  of  for  fruit- 
ful and  suggestive  ideas  that  will  suggest 
to  the  teachers  their  own  devices. 

Besides  this,  there  are  too  many  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  that  are  dis- 
pleased with  independent  journalism  that 
conceives  it  a  duty  to  expose  error  as 
well  as  to  advocate  the  truth  as  the  edi- 
tor sees  them.  They  cannot  see  that  it 
is  through  a  conflict  of  opinions  that 
truth  is  discovered. 

The  Journal  is  wedded  to  only  one 
idea,  and  that  is  a  determination  to  grow. 
It  is  ready  and  glad  to  modify  or  aban- 
don any  doctrine  it  has  advocated,  when 
it  has  discovered  something  that  is  truer 
than  that.  Progress  involves  change. 
A  higher  outlook  gives  a  wider  view. 
Things  when  seen  in  perspective  are  seen 
most  truly. 

These  suggestions  are  made  to  our 
friends  and  to  those  who  are  in  general 
accord  with  the  method  and  aims  of  The 


Journal,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  in  extending  our 
circulation.  One  active  foe  can  do  more 
harm  to  a  cause  than  a  score  of  passive 
friends  can  do  good.  Remember  that  un- 
less the  Journal  is  a  business  success  it 
cannot  be  an  educational  success.  Give 
it  a  liberal  patronage  and  it  will  return 
your  deed  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  greatly 
improved  School  Journal. 


The  Saratoga  Meeting. 

Saratoga  is  the  best  place  on  the  con- 
tinent for  holding  a  large  meeting  of  any 
kind,  barring  the  fact  that  it  has  no  hall 
of  sufficient  size!  That  defect  will  not  ex- 
ist after  this  season,  a  large  auditorium 
being  in  process  of  erection.  Chicago 
enterprise  would  have  had  it  ready  for 
the  National  Teachers'  Meeting,  but 
then,  Saratoga  can  not  be  justly  meas- 
ured by  the  Chicago  standard.  The  as- 
sociation was  hospitably  received  and 
Congress  Hall  had  every  room  occupied, 
and  all  were  happy.  The  other  hotels 
had  no  great  increase  of  guests  because 
of  the  association.  There  was  not  a  large 
attendance,  estimating  attendance  by  the 
Toronto  standard,  or  even  by  that  of  St. 
Paul.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation will,  therefore,  have  to  class  it 
among  the  unsuccessful  meetings.  Its 
standard  of  measurement,  our  readers 
will  remember,  is  a  great  crowd,  plenty 
to'  eat,  and  enough  beds  to  sleep  in. 
Whether  they  are  Jew  or  Gentile,  Greek 
or  barbarian,  bond  or  free,  is  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

But  in  the  matter  of  quality,  this  meet- 
ing was  unique.  We  have  never  seen  so 
large  an  attendance  of  young  men,  pro- 
fessors in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
as  at  this  meeting.  They  were  attracted 
by  the  round-table  gatherings,  "Cosmic 
Suicide,"  "Kant's  Third  Antinomy,"  and 
the  like,  over  which  some  of  our  editorial 
brethren  made  merry,  were  here  seri- 
ously discussed  by  some  of  the  brightest 
thinkers  in  America.  Editor  Winship 
pronounced  them  "weakling  philoso- 
phers," before  the  meeting,  and  depre- 
cated the  influence  of  their  deliberations 
upon  the  teaching  fraternity.  But  even 
he  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  harmless,  and  that  possibly 
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the  "weakling"  shoe  was  to  be  looked 
for  on  the  other  foot. 

It  was  a  general  remark  that  this  meet- 
ing was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
scholarly  men  and  capable  thinkers  who 
took  part  in  the  deliberations. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison  put  him- 
self to  great  personal  inconvenience  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  session.  His  ad- 
dress was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It 
fitted  the  occasion  perfectly.  It  was  not 
great;  neither  was  the  occasion.  It  was 
kind,  genial,  and  sympathetic,  emphasiz- 
ing, in  the  education  of  children,  what 
all  good  teachers  try  to  emphasize,  but 
what  cannot  be  fully  realized  because  of 
the  dominance  of  mechanism  in  the 
schools,  and  the  want  of  more  able  and 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers,  whose 
presence  at  the  teacher's  desk  will  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  this  mechanism  to 
proper  subordination.  Mechanism  is  a 
good  and  necessary  servant  but  a  very 
bad  master. 

Superintendent  Draper  made  the  intro- 
ductory address.  It  too,  was  in  excel- 
lent taste,  and  far  abler  and  more  artis- 
tic than  that  of  President  Harrison.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  teaching  fra- 
ternity was  proud  of  him. 

Supt.  E.  H.  Cook,  president  of  the 
general  association,  also  acquitted  him- 
self well  at  this  opening  meeting.  He 
was  somewhat  worried  and  flurried  by 
his  many  responsibilities,  but  he  did 
well.  His  school-master  style  of  presid- 
ing at  the  other  general  meetings,  sub- 
jected him  to  some  adverse  criticism,  and 
caused  not  a  little  irritation.  But  being 
determined  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
thing, we  declare  that  it  was  all  good. 

The  unique  exercise  of  the  opening  ses- 
sion was  the  prayer  by  a  Boston  clergy- 
man. It  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
carefully  composed  and  conned.  The  au- 
thor had  ransacked  all  the  poetry  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times  for  choice  bits 
in  which  to  clothe  his  petition.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  extolled  and  the  patri- 
otic emotions  of  the  audience  were  stirred, 
or  would  have  been  but  for  the  broiling 
sun  on  their  bare  heads.  It  was  longer 
than  the  journey  from  Boston  to  Sara- 
toga, and  yet  it  was  evident  that  not 
one-half  was  told.  It  was  pronounced 
the  most  poetical  prayer  ever  delivered 
to  an  American  audience. 


The  department  meetings  have  grown 
much  in  importance  and  value  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  adverse  criticism 
they  have  received  from  many  quarters 
has  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Two 
or  three  new  departments  were  added  by 
the  Board  of  Directors;  those  of  Technical 
and  of  Business  education.  There  is 
room  also  for  a  department  of  Physical 
education. 

An  organization  of  the  Round  Table 
feature,  was  perfected,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  continued  from  year  to 
year.  No  more  valuable  idea  has 
ever  been  introduced  for  unifying  the 
schfolarly  element  with  the  association. 
Some  of  those  who  are  not  scholars, 
pooh-pooh  it,  but  ere  long  those  who 
come  to  scoff  will  remain  to  pray. 

Take  it  all  in  all  the  meeting  of  1892 
was  a  grand  success,  except  in  numbers, 
and  when  we  consider  it  was  held  in  the 
front  yard  of  New  England,  we  must  de- 
clare that  the  attendance  was  surpris- 
ingly large. 


The  Same  Old  Nonsense. 

A  writer  in  the  National  Educator,  of 
Allen  town,  Penn.,  declares  that  the 
whole  matter  (of  publishing  and  selling 
text-books)  is  monopolized  and  there  is 
no  competition.  He  also  declares  that 
"a  book  that  sells  for  one  dollar,  costs, 
all  told,  twelve  to  fourteen  cents!"  and 
he  adds,  "Let  the  educators  everywhere, 
go  to  work  now,  in  earnest,  to  petition 
the  legislature,  which  will  convene  next 
winter,  for  a  law  providing  for  the  pub- 
lication of  our  school  books  by  the  state." 

If  there  are  "educators"  in  Pennsylva- 
nia who  do  not  know,  without  being  told, 
how  such  a  scheme  would  work,  we  ad- 
vise them  to  "go  a  little  slow,"  and  read 
the  results  in  the  states  that  have  under- 
taken to  tamper  with  the  text  book  ques- 
tion. And  they  should  by  no  means 
neglect  California,  where  the  scheme  had 
the  fullest  trial.  As  far  as  we  can  learn, 
the  "educators"  in  that  state  have  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  question  of  the 
publication  of  text-books  by  the  state, 
and  they  have  expressed  their  minds  re- 
peatedly, in  no  equivocal  terms. 

E.  C.  H. 
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MISCELLANY. 


"Hoc  Argumentum  Graecissat." 

The  great  progressist  party  on  the  reedy  banks 
of  Cam 

Resolved  that  Greek  for  little  boys  was  only 

useless  cram: 
They  thought  that  doing  algebra  and  boiling 

alkali 

Has  a  more  refining  influence  than  learning 
verbs  in  mi. 

They  thought,  with  Mr.  Welldon,  that  surds, 

and  shells,  and  bones 
Would  raise  the  dormant  genius  in  the  breast 

of  little  Jones. 
Relieve  him  of  this  dreadful  Greek,  and  who 

could  doubt  that  he 
Would  make  his  mark  in  Cambridge,  and  take 

an  arts  degree? 
And  he  should  don  the  master's  hood,  that  all 

men  might  be  sure 
That  Jones  was  versed  in  ancient  and  in  mod- 
ern literature. 
But  now  his  way  is  barred  by  Greek,  and  he  is 

forced  to  know  {Entrance  examination.) 
The  anachronistic  nonsense  of  a  classic  Little- 

Go. 

You  may  tempt  him  with  a  title,  which  should 

properly  define 
His  work  in  mathematics  or  his  scientific  line; 
But  Jones  despises  compromise,  and  asks  that 

he  should  come 
And  flaunt  the  "ingenuae  artes"  of  "Magister 

Artium." 

And  though  the  great  majority  thought  proper 
to  resist 

The  claim  of  general  culture  by  the  narrow 
specialist, 

There  were  those  who  always  sympathize  with 

modern  fads  and  strikes, 
And  shout  for  everybody's  right  to  everything 

h*  likes: 

And  there  were  many  schoolmasters,  who 
thought  that  they  espied 

A  way  of  bringing  pupils  in  to  swell  the  "Mod- 
ern Side." 

So  they  asked  to  have  a  syndicate,  which 
should  be  charged  to  see 

How  men  might  drop  the  course  of  arts,  but 
get  an  art  degree. 

And  so  they  printed  fly-sheets,  and  whipped 
up  glebe  and  town, 

And  the  Great  Northern  Railway  ran  many  spe- 
cials down. 

So  Granta  swarmed  with  masters;  and  on  that 
awful  day 

The  laboratory  was  empty  and  the  vicar  was 
away; 

For  the  voters  came  to  put  it  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  fate, 

Whether  they  should  or  shouldn't  have  the 
specious  syndicate. 

Alas!  for  the  progressists:  alas!  for  little  Jones: 

Alas!  for  Dr.  Butler's  plea,  and  those  seductive 
tones: 


In  spite  of  Balfour's  telegram,  and  Paget's 
fond  appeal 

That  his  "old  pupils"  should  apply  their 

shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
The  Greeks  have  crushed  the  Trojans;  and 

when  the  poll  was  done 
The  syndicate  was  voted  out  by  almost  three 

to  one. 

And  instead  of  stirring  acids,  and  evaluating  mi, 
Poor  Jones  will  cower  at  his  desk,  and  learn 
the  verbs  in  mi. 

\   


Another  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the 
Wisconsin  Normal  Schools. 

The  board  of  regents  began  their  last  session 
at  Madison  by  abolishing  the  rule  requiring 
each  member  who  introduces  a  resolution  to 
father  it  by  appending  his  signature.  A  few 
members  at  first  objected,  but  at  the  dictation 
of  Secretary  Parker,  who  had  introduced  the 
motion  to  change  the  rule,  and  who  declared 
that  he  would  not  read  certain  resolutions 
which  had  been  handed  to  him  unless  the 
change  was  made,  it  was  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Then  followed  a  resolution  to  change  the 
form  of  contract  with  teachers,  so  as  to  make 
a  yearly  tenure  instead  of  an  indefinite  tenure 
during  satisfactory  service  as  heretofore.  The 
proposed  change  would  terminate  all  contracts 
in  June  of  each  year.  The  presidents  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinion. 

Pres.  Salisbury  thought  the  clause  in  the  old 
rule  permitting  the  board  to  discontinue  a 
teacher  for  cause  on  thirty  days'  notice  is  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  incompetence,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  this  rule  will  make  it 
harder  to  get  teachers. 

Pres.  Albee:  The  thirty-day  clause  has  op- 
erated against  the  interests  of  the  schools  nine 
times  to  once  in  their  interests.  Under  the 
present  plan  of  indefinite  tenure,  teachers  feel 
a  degree  of  security  which  enhances  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession;  they  go  away  at  the  end 
of  the  year  conscious  that  their  places  are  se- 
cure. This  resolution,  if  adopted,  will  raise 
the  question  of  salary  as  well  as  tenure  at  the 
end  of  every  year,  and  will  give  teachers  an 
unwholesome  sense  of  insecurity  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Secretary  Parker:  That  state  of  affairs  would 
be  exceedingly  desirable. 

Pres.  McGregor:  This  means  that  you  de- 
clare every  position  in  every  department  of  the 
normal  schools  vacant  at  the  end  of  each  year; 
it  means  that  you  thus  advertise  to  every  as- 
pirant to  apply;  it  means  that  you  will  have  an 
annual  flood  of  applications.  Prominent  edu- 
cational writers  have  for  years  deplored  the 
lack  of  permanency  in  the  teachers'  profession 
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as  a  weakness  of  our  American  system.  (A  re- 
gent, interrupting:  Where  can  they  get  places 
for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time?)  McGregor: 
In  other  normal  schools  and  in  colleges. 

Pres.  Harvey:  For  years  educational  journals 
have  advocated  security  of  tenure  as  a  much 
needed  reform,  and  the  tendency  at  present  is 
toward  this  reform.  The  school  board  in  St. 
Louis  has  just  enacted  a  regulation  making  the 
tenure  more  permanent.  If  you  pass  this  reso- 
lution, every  educational  journal  in  the  land 
will  advertise  your  action  as  a  step  backward, 
and  under  prominent  headlines  Wisconsin  will 
receive  such  an  advertisement  as  will  make  it 
difficult  to  obtain  competent  teachers  for  her 
normal  schools.  A  teacher's  tenure  should  be 
as  secure  as  that  of  a  government  employe  un- 
der the  civil  service  regulations,  who  holds  as 
long  as  his  work  is  satisfactory. 

Pres.  Emery:  Teachers  are  more  likely  to  do 
good  work  when  they  feel  secure  than  when 
harassed  by  uncertainty. 

Regent  Johnson:  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  change.  Every  teacher  knows  his 
position  is  secure  as  long  as  his  work  is  satis- 
factory. 

Regent  Kirwan:  We  ought  to  be  fair.  We 
should  consider  the  rights  of  teachers  more, 
much  more,  than  our  own  brief  authority.  Are 
we  not  considering  ourselves  too  much  in  this 
proposed  change?  Unless  those  in  charge  of 
the  schools  should  be  timid  and  hesitate  to  no- 
tify teachers,  the  present  plan  will  not  lead  to 
inconvenience  in  getting  rid  of  incompetent 
teachers. 

Regent  Hume:  Teachers  are  not  a  responsi- 
ble class  to  deal  with.  Many  of  them  do  not 
have  a  stern  sense  of  moral  obligation;  they 
would  not  feel  bound  by  a  contract  if  offered 
elsewhere  an  advance  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  salary.  We  should  deal  with  them  on 
a  business  basis.  They  know  their  positions 
are  satisfactory  as  long  as  their  work  is  satis- 
factory. 

Regent  Parker  cited  Minnesota  as  a  state 
where  all  normal  school  positions  are  vacant  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

Regent  Goldsmith:  My  experience  in  busi- 
ness leads  to  the  conviction  that  long  contracts 
are  undesirable,  and  it  is  practically  so  in  the 
profession  of  teaching.  What  educational 
writers,  or  the  papers  may  say  about  the  mat- 
ter should  cut  no  figure  in  determining  our 
action. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  by  a  viva  voce 
vote,  none  voting  against  the  measure. 

Another  step  in  the  Russianizing  process 
now  going  on  in  the  management  of  the  Wis- 
consin normal  schools  is  the  change  of  the  rule 
which  provided  that  the  teachers'  committee 
"for  cause,  upon  recommendation  of  a  presi- 
dent, may  discontinue  the  services  of  a  teach- 
er." By  act  of  the  present  board,  the  words 
"for  cause"  were  stricken  out. 

The  ground  having  thus  been  cleared  of  all 
barriers  in  the  shape  of  formal  restrictions,  the 
board  proceeded  to  decapitate  Miss  Mabel  An- 
derson. 

Pres.  Albee,  when  asked  whether  the  teach- 
ers would  submit  to  the  new  rule  and  sign  the 
contracts  when  presented,  said  he  thought 
most  of  them  would  this  year,  as  it  would  be 


difficult  to  get  other  employment  on  such  short 
notice,  but  he  thought  that  the  most  competent 
would  seek  and  obtain  other  positions  after 
this  year. 


Saratoga  Chips. 

A  larger  number  than  usual  of  the  leading 
college  and  university  men  of  the  nation  at- 
tended the  Saratoga  meeting. 

The  managers  of  the  Congress  Hall  hotel  re- 
ceived the  heart-felt  thanks  of  their  numerous 
guests  for  their  kind  and  untiring  attention 
during  the  session  of  the  convention. 

Principal  Coy,  of  the  Hughes  High  School  of 
Cincinnati,  was  elected  president  of  the  coun- 
cil for  the  coming  year.  He  has  been  a  regu- 
lar attendant  from  the  beginning  and  was 
justly  entitled  to  the  honor.  There  is  enough 
good  presidential  timber  in  the  council  to  serve 
it  for  many  years. 

There  was  a  general  complaint  by  the  people 
from  the  central  and  western  states  that  no 
successful  effort  was  made  to  properly  adver- 
tise the  Saratoga  meeting  in  this  territory. 
The  provisions  made  for  circulating  the  Official 
Bulletins  were  either  faulty  in  conception  or 
failed  to  be  executed. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Union,  spoke  at  one  of  the  general  meetings 
for  forty  minutes  on  the  relation  of  the  study 
of  the  greatest  works  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  the  culture  needed  by  the  teacher. 
It  was  gratifying  to  hear  a  gentleman'  of  ac- 
knowledged culture  and  wide  influence  urging 
upon  the  teachers  of  the  country  the  import- 
ance of  that  for  which  The  Journal  has  been 
pleading  so  long. 

Hereafter  every  tourist  who  purchases  a 
membership  coupon  with  his  excursion  ticket 
will  not  necessarily  become  thereby  an  active 
member  of  the  association.  Only  educationists 
will  belong  to  the  class  of  active  members. 
This  term  seems  large  enough  to  include  all 
who  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  The  mere  tourist,  who 
uses  the  association  to  get  cheap  rates,  will  be 
called  an  associate  member,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
brevet  member. 

Dr.  Harris  has  been  instrumental  in  having 
the  educational  congresses  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary  put  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  Until  quite  recently  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  double-headed 
affair,  with  everything  to  be  decided  finally' by 
the  local  committee  in  Chicago.  This  would 
have  resulted  in  a  dismal  failure.  But  the 
local  committee  wisely  judged  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  fatal,  and  very  properly 
gave  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  educa- 
tional people,  who  will  follow  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Harris  in  preparing  for  and  conducting  these 
congresses. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  at  its  last  meeting.  He 
is  one  of  the  men  of  whom  the  council  ought 
to  have  more.    When  the  ablest  thinkers  in 
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every  department  of  educational  work  shall 
become  active  members  of  this  body  there  will 
come  to  be  more  unity  and  power  in  our  edu- 
cational movements.  The  council  of  education 
must  be  composed  of  those  counsellors  who  are 
known  to  the  educational  world  as  leaders  in 
thought  or  deed,  or  both.  Then  will  it  be 
powerful  in  giving  direction  to  our  educational 
development,  and  the  council  will  no  longer 
claim  that  its  chief  purpose  in  meeting  is  to 
promote  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers. They  will  improve,  but  it  will  be  be- 
cause they  are  working  for  the  improvement 
of  others. 

Albert  G.  Lane,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  next  two  years.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  new  era  will  date  from  this  elec- 
tion, and  that  only  men  and  women  who  have 
some  educational  standing  will  henceforth  be 
honored  with  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  association.  In  these  later  years  it  has 
been  too  often  the  case  that  other  reasons  than 
eminence  in  educational  work  and  worth  have 
determined  the  election  of  president.  The 
office  cannot  make  the  man  honorable  and  it 
itself  ceases  to  be  honorable  when  it  is  used  to 
pay  political  or  other  debts.  Let  us  hope  that 
all  of  these  debts  have  now  been  paid.  It  is 
very  evident  to  one  behind  the  scenes  that  Mr. 
Lane  was  chosen  because  of  the  eminent  fit- 
ness of  the  selection.  It  was  the  "voice  of  the 
people." 

President  Cook  declared  in  a  somewhat  pub- 
lic way  that  he  placed  the  editor  of  this  jour- 
nal on  the  committee  of  necrology,  thinking 
that  he  might  find  something  good  to  say  of 
the  dead  if  he  could  not  of  the  living.  This 
strikes  us  as  pretty  good  and  we  enjoy  it  none 
the  less  that  it  hits  us  pretty  hard.  Of  course, 
President  E.  H.  Cook  is  "the  living"  in  this 
connection.  We  are  all  the  time  looking  for 
something  to  commend  and  find  a  good  deal  of 
it.  Wo  wish  it  existed  every  where.  But  there 
is  so  much  connected  with  the  N.  E.  A.,  that 
merits  condemnation,  that  it  seems  to  us  not  a 
slight  evidence  of  amiability  that  we  say 
nothing.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  saying 
bad  things  of  the  living,  and  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  find  as  much  to  commend  in  some  of 
them  as  they  find.  But  we  try  to  make  the 
good  deeds  of  men  live  after  them  and  appreci- 
ate the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  committee  of 
necrology. 

One  of  the  most  marked  events  heralded  by 
the  Photographic  Album,  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Saratoga  meeting  published  as  its 
official  bulletin,  was  the  unexpected  conversion 
of  Editor  E.  O.  Vaile.  We  hope  to  get  time  to 
look  up  the  record  he  has  made  of  the  opinion 
he  has  held  of  men  who  furnish  their  photo- 
graphs and  permit  the  publication  of  their  pict- 
ures in  the  public  prints.  As  we  remember  it 
he  has  well  nigh  exhausted  the  English  vocab- 
ulary in  expressing  his  contempt,  disgust,  re- 
pugnance, and  utter  scorn  for  the  man  who 
will  make  such  a  spectacle  of  himself  and  for 
the  publication  that  will  help  him  to  do  it. 
But  Mr.  Vaile  was  down  for  a  paper  at  the 
Saratoga  meeting,  and  very  properly  too,  and 
he  could  not  well  prevent  his  name  from  ap- 


pearing on  the  published  program.    He  prob- 
ably reasoned  that  this  arbitrary  symbol,  "E. 
O.  Vaile,"  gives  no  adequate  knowledge  to  the 
100,000  (?)  readers  of  the  bulletin  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  editor,  etc., 
really  is.    The  Association  Bulletin  was  pub- 
lished as  a  supplement  to  the  New  York  School 
Bulletin.    Its  circulation  would  be  something 
immense.    The  temptation  to  "eat  crow"  was 
too  strong  to  resist.    The  supplement  to  the 
School  Bulletin  appeared  and  on  one  of  its  first 
pages  was  a  recognizable  picture  of  E.  O.  Vaile! 
We  do  not  ask  to  have  the  heavens  "hung  with 
opera  glasses;"  there  it  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.    For  years  Mr.  Vaile,  "grand,  gloomy, 
and  peculiar,  has  sat  upon  his  throne  a  scep- 
tered  hermit,  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  originality"  and  contempt  for  those  silly 
mortals  who  seek   immortality  through  an 
electrotype.    But  he  sits  there  no  longer.  In 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it 
were,  the  accumulations  of  half  a  century  of 
self-gratulation  are  swept  away.    E.  O.  Vaile 
descends  to  the  level  of  the  common  herd.  His 
picture  hangs  in  the  photographic  gallery  in 
the  supplement  of  the  School  Bulletin,  and 
100,000  (?)  copies  of  it  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  express  offices  of  the  country  to-day  as  un- 
claimed express  matter.     Had  these  supple- 
ments been  distributed,  as  was  the  intention 
of  the  management,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  this  notice.    But  very  few  persons  re- 
ceived these  Bulletins  and  they  learned  of  the 
fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Schoolmaster  (Intel- 
ligence) has  turned  his  back  upon  his  teach- 
ings of  half  a  century  and  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  get  his  picture  into  some 
other  publication  than  his  own.    We  deem  it 
important,   therefore,   that  we  do  what  the 
Bulletin  failed  to  do,  and  we  give  Mr.  Vaile 
the  benefit  of  our  large  circulation  to  make  the 
fact  known  that  his  picture  is  published  in  a 
supplement  to  the  School  Bulletin;  in  very 
good  company  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  there.  Per- 
sons desiring  a  copy  should  address,  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  enclosing  a  ten-cent 
postage  stamp. 


Missouri  Teachers'  Association. 

The  last  session  of  the  Missouri  Teachers 
Association,  held  at  Pertle  Springs,  Missouri, 
June  21-23,  1892,  was  noted  not  only  for  the 
large  attendance — nearly  a  thousand — deep 
interest,  and  great  profit,  but  for  the  number 
of  vital  educational  questions  discussed,  and 
for  the  strong  organization,  through  commit- 
tees, to  press  educational  reforms.  The  fol- 
lowing live  questions  were  given  a  half  day  on 
the  general  program:  University  Extension, 
Annual  County  Institute, Missouri's  Educational 
Policy,  World's  Fair,  and  Articulation  of  the 
Different  Classes  of  Schools. 

A  committee  of  the  association  had  prepared 
an  educational  policy  providing  for  slight 
amendments  to  the  institute  law,  the  adoption 
of  a  district  school  course  of  study,  and  the 
establishment  of  district  and  state  institutes 
to  train  and  license  teachers  in  the  higher 
branches. 

The  state  association  endorsed  this  policy 
and  authorized  the  committee  to  frame  it  into 
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a  bill,  familiarize  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  their 
homes,  and  to  press  it  upon  the  general  assem- 
bly at  its  next  session. 

The  association  also  appointed  an  educational 
committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  con- 
gressional district,  from  the  state  university, 
and  from  each  of  the  state  normal  schools,  the 
president-elect  of  the  association,  the  state 
superintendent,  and  two  at  large.  This  com- 
mittee was  authorized,  through  sub-commit- 
tees, to  establish  and  push  forward  a  Pupils' 
Reading  Circle,  a  Teachers'  Reading  Circle, 
and  University  extension;  also  to  take  charge 
of  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  and  pre- 
pare an  educational  policy  to  be  discussed  at 
the  next  association. 

The  association  also  recommended  that  the 
assembly  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  edu- 
cational commission  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  occupations,  to  carefully 
consider  all  educational  interests,  and  prepare 
a  bill  to  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly  at 
its  next  session. 

The  state  was  congratulated  upon  the  prep- 
aration, printing,  and  distribution,  during  the 
last  year,  of  a  county  institute  course  of  study, 
a  district  school  course  of  study,  and  a  district 
institute  course  of  study,  and  the  raising — by 
private  enterprise — of  $15,000  for  library  pur- 
poses. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  association  the 
second  session  of  the  Missouri  State  Training 
School  was  held,  with  an  attendance  of  260. 
At  the  close  of  the  two  weeks'  session  nearly 
300  persons  were  licensed  as  institute  con- 
ductors and  instructors.  This  training  school 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  Missouri's  strongest 
educational  agents.  It  insures  well  qualified 
institute  conductors  and  instructors. 


Progressive  "Progress." 

[The  following  compliment  of  The  Journal, 
will  be  appreciated  by  our  readers  for  its  unique 
form  even  if  they  should  not  appreciate  the 
contents  as  highly  as  we  do. — [Ed. 

It  was  a  balmy  Saturday  in  May.  The  week's 
school  work  was  finished.  John,  a  fellow  peda- 
gogue, and  I  decided  to  go  a  fishing — not  for 
fish,  mind  you,  for  I  am  always  the  Jonah  of  a 
real  fishing  party,  but  for  "recreation." 

I  had  been  reading  the  May  number  of  the 
Journal.  Bright  and  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing we  started  in  company  with  a  real  fisher- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  and  in  order  to  get 
recreation  enough,  we  walked  about  three 
miles  to  the  river,  carrying  our  baskets  and 
fishing  tackle. 

The  river  was  very  high,  but  we  intended  to 
fish  in  the  bayous  and  sloughs,  now  full  and 
forming  browsing  places  for  the  mastodons  of 
the  finny  tribe  in  search  of  the  delicacies  of 
the  season. 

We  were  in  a  first-rate  skiff,  and,  I  may  say 
without  blushing,  I  am  a  fair  oarsman,  having 
"paddled  my  own  canoe"  for  a  number  of  years. 

John  and  I  talked  school  matters  till  our 
mutual  friend,  who  was  not  scholastic,  declared 


he  believed  we  were  afraid  to  tackle  any  other 
subject,  for  fear  of  displaying  our  ignorance. 
We  discussed  the  contents  of  the  last  Journal 
vigorously. 

Our  mutual  friend  objected  to  our  clatter, 
talking  in  a  foreign  language  to  him.  We 
quieted  down  and  I  stretched  myself  out  in  the 
stern  of  the  skiff,  and  the  gentle  rocking  soon 
lulled  me  into  oblivion  of  my  "environment." 

I  seemed  to  have  just  taken  passage  on  the 
steamer  "  Progress,"  headed  for  a  land  known 
.as  "  Knowledge,"  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  in  all  the  world,  and  the  goal  of  every 
honest  student. 

I  had  not  purchased  a  ticket,  but  was  per- 
mitted to  go  a  certain  distance  on  trial,  to  see 
how  I  liked  the  running  and  accommodation, 
the  course  pursued,  and  the  speed. 

First  I  must  tell  you  about  the  craft.  She 
was  an  elegant  floater,  majestic,  awe-inspiring, 
and  sublime.  Her  engines  were  in  perfect  or- 
der, her  furniture  the  best,  her  equipment  in 
general  such  as  to  justify  the  name. 

Very  peculiar  to  relate,  however,  her  cap- 
tain was  also  pilot.  He  said  he  could  trust  no 
one  with  his  boat. 

The  place  to  which  we  traveled  was  a  long 
way  off  and  few  boatsmen  knew  the  way  to  the 
best  landings.  After  landing  safely,  however, 
all  enjoyed  the  blessings  equally.  Many  differ- 
ent routes  were  taken  by  the  various  crafts 
afloat. 

Now,  the  port  from  which  we  started  was 
called  "  Stand-still,"  because  as  long  as  one  re- 
mained there  he  never  could  improve. 

There  was  a  long  line  of  wharf  boats  along 
the  "Stand-still"  country.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  that  I  was  picked  up  and  told  that  if  I 
did  not  like  the  fare  I  could  get  off  up  the 
shore  a  little  further.  This  was  no  inconven- 
ience to  me,  as  I  was  going  that  way  anyhow. 

A  motley  crowd  had  taken  passage.  The 
calm,  tranquil  old  man  who  had  long  ago 
learned  that  there  are  many  things  for  him  to 
learn,  and  the  sprightly  youth  of  the  class  of 
'92,  who  has  learned  that  there  many  things 
for  him  to  teach,  strolled  around  on  deck  in 
pleasing  contrast. 

Now,  the  course  we  were  to  take  was  a 
rough  one.  The  river  was  full  of  snags,  old 
trees,  floating  logs,  wrecks  of  rival  transports, 
and  all  sorts  of  debris. 

Our  captain  knew  his  business  well  and 
avoided  any  accidents,  and  during  the  early 
parr  of  the  voyage  all  went  merry.  But,  pres- 
ently, some  of  the  more  restless  having  en- 
joyed the  newness  of  the  surroundings  as  long 
as  they  were  new,  began  to  look  ahead  and 
attempt  to  direct  the  vessel's  course. 

One  young  man,  who  seemed  full  of  promise, 
called  out  from  the  deck  to  the  captain  in  the 
pilot  house: 

"Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  left  side  of  that 
last  snag,  instead  of  to  the  right?" 

The  captain,  an  experienced  river  man,  and 
seeing  a  stiff  current  jusc  ahead,  did  not  deign 
to  explain  his  reasons,  but  took  every  means  to 
pass  in  safety  the  end  of  a  sunken  log.  which 
he  knew  to  be  near  the  rapids. 

Another  called  out: 

"Captain,  if  you  will  travel  faster  and  take 
my  advice  about  every  difficulty,  I  will  con- 
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tinue  a  passenger;  if  not,  I'll  get  out  at  the 
next  landing." 

Yet  another  bawled  out: 

"Captain,  I  think  your  fare  is  too  high. 
Either  cut  down  for  me  or  I  will  get  out  at  the 
next  landing." 

A  large  number  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  inspect  the  vessel  and  had  quite  a 
pleasure  ride  absolutely  free,  and  then  got  off. 

Occasionally,  amidst  this  confused  murmur- 
ing and  suggesting  as  to  t^e  way  to  conduct  the 
voyage,  some  one  more  experienced  would  call 
up  to  the  weary  captain: 

"Bravo!    You're  doing  nobly ! " 

Then  the  vessel  always  seemed  to  glide  along 
more  cheerfully.  But  the  mutterings  would 
not  down.  Finally,  a  number  of  us  organized 
an  indignation  meeting.  We  denounced  the 
"kickers"  and  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"  Whereas,  We,  the  undersigned,  have,  of 
our  own  voluntary  act  and  without  duress, 
taken  passage  upon  the  steamer  'Progress' 
for  the  land  of  '  Knowledge,'  therefore  be  it  _ 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  skill  and  experience  of  our  captain,  and 
desire  that  he  will  pay  no  heed  to  the  mutter- 
ings of  the  '  kickers,'  but  will  continue  to  con- 
duct us  along  such  routes  and  at  such  speed  as 
in  Ms  opinion  will  result  in  the  most  good  for 
us,  and  bring  us  safely  to  the  desired  landing. 

[Signed]  "  •" 

This  gave  our  captain  so  much  new  courage 
that  we  made  great  speed. 

When  we  landed,  I  looked  around  for  those 
who  had  been  murmuring,  but  they  were  no- 
where to  be  found:  I  paid  my  own  fare,  and 
said  to  the  captain: 

"  Where  are  the  croakers?  " 

"There's  one  of  them,"  said  John,  as  he 
threw  a  big  bull  frog  into  my  face  in  answer  to 
my  question,  which,  as  I  awoke,  I  learned  I 
had  asked  aloud.  So  it  was  all  a  dream,  but  it 
has  often  come  into  my  mind  since.   G.  T.  J. 


A  Valuable  Letter. 

Principal  W.  H.  Benedict,  of  one  of  the 
schools  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  arranged  and  ex- 
ecuted a  very  elaborate  program  on  Ar- 
bor day.  The  unique  feature  about  it  was 
personal  letters  from  eminent  men,  and 
especially  eminent  authors.  We  note 
letters  from  Alfred  Tennyson,  John 
Burroughs,  Frank  R  Stockton,  Edward 
Eggleston,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Edward  Eggleston  sends  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  commend  to  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  our  readers. 

The  Chelsea,  New  York  City,  April  22,  1892. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
know  the  ordinary  school  studies.  To  be  cul- 
tivated men  and  women  something  more  is 
needed. 

The  wide  difference  between  men  in  the  mat- 
ter of  culture  has  its  beginning  in  the  tastes 
formed  in  school  days.  By  learning  how  much 


and  what  sort  of  reading  your  pupils  in  school 
No.  2  are  doing,  I  could  pretty  well  foretell  who 
among  them  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  cul- 
ture, and  that  without  being  a  gipsy  fortune- 
teller. 

Many  people  have  tried  to  make  out  a  list  of 
books  to  read.  I  do  not  believe  much  in 
courses  of  reading,  but  I  will  offer  some  hints. 
Do  not  read  for  excitement.  Your  mind  needs 
food,  not  brandy,  and  merely  exciting  books 
are  not  food. 

Some  people,  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
"great  readers,"  would  be  better  if  they  did 
not  read  at  all.  Make  every  book  you  read 
count  either  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  or 
for  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Life  is  too  short 
to  read  a  useless  book. 

I  count  that  my  real  education  began  on  the 
day  that  I  resolved,  when  twelve  years  old,  to 
read  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  advance  my 
intellectual  culture. 

Some  books,  as  history  and  books  of  science, 
give  knowledge.  Other  books,  such  as  books 
of  good  poetry  and  the  very  best  novels — only 
the  best — are  of  value  for  the  cultivation  they 
give  to  the  feelings  and  taste.  Bead  only  the 
best,  or  the  very  good. 

Every  weak  book,  or  bad  book,  or  merely  ex- 
citing book  you  read  tends  to  injure  the  power 
of  discrimination. 

"Great  readers"  of  rubbish  do  not  know  a 
good  book  from  a  bad  one.  In  reading 
good  books  you  make  great  minds  your  com- 
panions and  you  thus  grow  like  them. 

So  when  you  plant  trees  and  name  them  for 
authors,  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  about  literature,  but  to  know  literature 
itself. 

The  conscientious  desire  to  read  good  books 
may  be  a  very  little  shoot  planted  in  the  mind 
of  a  boy  or  girl,  but  it  has  often  come  to  be  a 
noble  tree. 

These  words  I  venture  to  offer  to  the  pupils 
of  school  No.  2  with  my  hearty  good  wishes. 
I  remain,  very  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Edward  Eggleston. 


Mind  Cure. 

That  disease  is  often  cured  through 
the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
is  a  fact  which  has  for  ages  been  well 
known  to  scientific  physicians.  The  true 
physician  always  seeks  to  put  his  patient 
in  as  quiet  and  peaceful  a  frame  of  mind 
as  possible,  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  such  a  mental  state  in  facilitating  the 
action  of  the  remedies  which  he  admin- 
isters. Numerous  illustrations  of  the 
influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and 
of  cures  effected  thereby  have  been  re- 
ported; the  following  are  a  few  which 
occur  to  us  at  the  present  moment: 

A  lady  in  Savannah,  G-a. ,  who  had 
been  bed-ridden  for  twenty  years  and 
had  been  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  par- 
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alyzed,  was  so  startled  by  the  commo- 
tion created  by  the  great  earthquake, — 
the  house  reeling,  windows  crashing, 
chairs  and  tables  chasing  one  another 
about  the  room,  etc., — and  so  alarmed 
for  her  safety,  that  she  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  ran  out  upon  the  streets,  and 
has  since  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
very  comfortable  degree  of  health.  Cases 
of  rheumatism  and  other  similar  diseases 
have  been  reported  as  having  been  cured 
by  the  earthquake. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  St.  Louis  man 
who  was  greatly  afraid  of  the  cholera, 
when  that  disease  threatened  to  invade 
this  country  some  years  ago,  never  went 
to  bed  at  night,  without  having  upon  the 
stand  at  his  bedside  a  bottle  of  cholera 
liniment  which  was  supposed  to  cure  the 
cholera  by  application  over  the  stomach. 
Waking  up  one  night  with  a  sudden  pain 
in  his  stomach,  he  aroused  his  wife  with 
the  exclamation,  "G-ive  me  the  liniment 
quick, — the  cholera  has  got  me!"  The 
good  woman  handed  her  husband  a  bottle 
which,  in  the  dark,  she  supposed  to  be 
the  cholera  medicine,  and  the  poor  man 
was  soon  relieved  of  his  pain  and  his 
alarm,  and  fell  asleep.  The  morning 
light  revealed  the  fact  that  the  good 
woman  in  her  nervous  haste  had  given 
her  husband  an  ink  bottle,  and  that  the 
cholera  patient  had  been  cured  by  an 
application  of  Arnold's  writing  fluid! 

Some  years  ago  a  good-natured  doctor 
in  western  New  York  used  to  cure  his 
patients  by  telling  them  pleasant  stories. 
His  idea  was  that  most  patients  were 
suffering  from  torpid  livers,  and  that  if 
he  could  get  their  diaphragms  to  acting 
vigorously,  the  sluggish  liver  would  be 
waked  up,  and  thus  the  patient  would  be 
cured.  Whether  or  not  his  theory  was 
correct,  the  results  of  his  practice  were 
excellent,  as  his  patients  nearly  all  got 
well,  and  the  doctor  acquired  quite  a 
reputation  as  "the  laughing  doctor." 

Another  case  of  laughter-cure  is  re- 
ported from  an  insane  asylum:  A  busi- 
ness man  who  was  laboring  under  a  great 
mental  strain,  though  a  man  naturally  of 
jovial  temperament,  one  day  at  the  din- 
ner table  suddenly  ceased  laughing  and 
assumed  a  very  grave  mien.  His  friends 
soon  discovered  he  had  become  insane, 
and  he  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 
All  efforts  made  in  his  behalf  were  un- 
availing, and  he  became  so  morose  and 


disorderly  that  he  was  at  last  confined  in 
a  barred  room. 

Despairing  of  the  patient's  recovery 
by  the  employment  of  other  means,  the 
physician  in  charge  conceived  the  novel 
idea  of  trying  the  effect  of  laughter  upon 
this  solemn-faced  patient,  and  pccord- 
ingly  employed  a  great  fat,  jolly-looking 
Dutchman  to  come  every  day  and  stand 
before  the  barred  door  of  the  patient's 
room  and  laugh.  There  stood  the  big 
Dutchman  day  after  day,  laughing  as 
though  his  sides  would  split,  —  "ha-ha-ha- 
ha!" — with  a  laugh  so  hearty  and  natural 
that  it  would  seem  that  even  a  sphinx 
would  be  unable  to  suppress  at  least  a 
smile;  but  the  poor  sad  lunatic  was  un- 
changed. At  last,  without  previously 
having  given  the  slightest  indication  of 
any  improvement  in  his  mental  state,  the 
spell  seemed  suddenly  to  break,  and  the 
sick  man  joined  the  jolly  German  in  his 
laughter,  and  laughed  so  heartily  that 
the  shackles  of  disease  were  shaken  off, 
and  he  was  found,  upon  examination  by 
his  physician,  to  be  in  sound  mind,  and 
was  returned  to  his  friends. 

A  man  who  had  suffered  many  years 
from  rheumatism  and  was  quite  a  cripple, 
was  suddenly  awakened  at  midnight  by 
the  alarm  of  "Fire!"  Fearing  his  own 
buildings  were  threatened,  he  sprang  out 
of  bed,  put  on  his  coat  and  boots,  in  his 
haste  forgetting  his  pantaloons,  and 
rushed  down  the  street  with  the  hurry- 
ing crowd.  He  found  that  the  fire  in- 
volved the  property  of  a  friend,  and  he 
worked  vigorously  with  others  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  not  noticing,  in  his 
eagerness,  that  he  was  himself  attracting 
almost  as  much  attention  as  the  fire 
itself.  After  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
he  suddenly  discovered  his  oversight  in 
dressing,  and,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  ridiculous  figure  he  cut,  hurried  back 
to  his  home.  The  night  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "I  shall 
certainly  have  a  terrible  attack  of  rheu- 
matism in  consequence  of  this  exposure;" 
but,  instead,  his  rheumatism  disappeared 
at  once  and  forever;  he  never  had  an- 
other twinge  of  it  during  the  balance  of 
his  life,  nearly  a  score  of  years. 

Harper's  Monthly  gives  the  following 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  mind  cure, 
which  is  vouched  for  on  good  authority: 

"A  noted  English  bishop  had  for  years 
nursed  the  fear  that  he  would  some  day 
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become  paralyzed.  On  one  occasion,  at 
a  dinuer,  he  suddenly  interrupted  the 
guests  at  the  table  by  exclaiming  that 
his  worst  fears  had  been  realized  at  last; 
that  he  was  paralyzed  in  his  right  lower 
limb;  that  he  had  been  pinching  his 
thigh  for  some  moments  and  was  unable 
to  detect  the  slightest  feeling.  A  lady 
sitting  next  to  him  assured  him  that  he 
was  mistaken,  for  it  was  her  limb  which 
he  had  been  pinching  instead  of  his  own, 
the  silk  of  the  lady's  dress  being  difficult 
to  detect  from  the  silk  of  the  bishop's 
robe!   He  was  cured. " — Good  Health. 


Pratt  Institute. 

Ten  scholarships  in  the  Art  Department  of 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  have  just  been 
awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  graduates  of 
the  past  year  from  Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes. 
Each  scholarship  includes  one  hundred  dollars 
and  one  year's  free  tuition  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  Pratt  Institute,  one  of  the  best  tech- 
nical schools  in  the  country.  The  gainers  of 
the  scholarships,  whose  names  are  given  below, 
are  all  teachers  actively  engaged  in  public 
school  service  as  grade  teachers,  special  in- 
structors or  supervisors,  and  their  work  in  the 
Prang  classes  has  been  done  by  home  study 
and  correspondence. 

Miss  Milly  E  Adams,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  in- 
structor in  Normal  School. 

Miss  Bertha  Coleman,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  in- 
structor in  Normal  School. 

Miss  Florence  H.  Fitch,  Evanston,  111., 
grade  teacher. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Goodhue,  Newark,  N.  Y., 
supervisor  of  drawing. 

Miss  Jane  Landon  Graves,  Millersville,  Pa., 
instructor  in  Normal  School. 

Miss  Alfaretta  Haskell,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  in- 
structor in  Normal  School. 

Miss  Leona  Hope,  Meadvil  e,  Pa.,  grade 
teacher. 

Miss  Lilla  A.  Nourse,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
grade  teacher. 

Miss  Harriette  L.  Rice,  Ithaca  &  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  supervisor  of  drawing. 

Miss  Winhelmena  Seegmiller,  Alleghany,  Pa. 
supervisor  of  drawing. 


Well  Said. 

"To  insure  definite  ideas  of  number  we  use 
blocks  and  pegs  and  splints.  These  last  can 
easily  be  tied  into  bunches  of  ten,  and  these 
into  hundreds,  to  teach  by  concrete  illustra- 
tion the  most  important  facts  of  the  Arabic 
system.  Because  this  is  convenient  and  useful, 
shall  we  carry  the  splints  with  us  into  the 
1000's  and  even  higher  units?  Why  not  drop 
this  device  when  the  end  is  attained?  which 
may  be  after  two  or  three  decades,  perhaps  to 
be  resumed  occasionally  later  when  the  pupils' 
imagination  is  not  equal  to  the  degree  of  ab- 
traction  required." — Prof.  Pray  in  Wiscon- 
sin Journal. 


Columbian  Public  School  Celebration. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  all  the 
public  schools  in  the  land  are  expected  to  ob- 
serve the  21st  of  October  next,  which  is  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  Public- 
School  Journal  for  October,  will  contain  a 
program  prepared  by  the  national  executive 
committee  for  this  occasion.  We  expected  to 
publish  it  in  this  number  but  the  change  of 
date  of  the  celebration  from  the  12th  to  the 
21st  of  October,  makes  it  possible  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations  during  the  month  of 
October,  and  after  The  Journal  is  published 


The  New  York  School  Journal  intima'es  that 
the  election  of  Albert  G.  Lane  president  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  for  the  next  two  years  is  a  quasi  adop- 
tion by  that  body  of  the  "new  education,"  as 
embodied  in  Col.  Parker  and  the  Cook  county 
Normal  School.  It  will  be  news  to  his  friends 
and  to  Mr.  Lane  himself  that  he  "has  em- 
braced the  new  education  doctrines,"  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  School  Journal  or  exemplified 
in  the  practice  of  Col.  Parker.  The  colonel 
preaches  much  good  doctrine  when  he  limits 
himself  to  general  statements  of  the  purpose 
of  the  school  and  the  spirit  that  should  ani- 
mate the  teacher,  which  are  both  true  and 
very  old.  Mr.  Lane  was  a  "new  educationist" 
to  the  extent  of  working  for  their  realization 
long  before  Amos  Kellogg  began  his  "reform." 
Mr.  Lane  appreciates,  too,  the  value  of  Col. 
Parker's  vigorous  protests  against  the  wooden 
mechanism  that,  has  prevailed  and  is  still  prev- 
alent in  the  schools.  But  that  he  sympathizes 
with  either  the  colonel  or  with  the  School  Jour- 
nal in  their  processes  for  improving  school 
educa  ion  is  true  only  to  a  limited  degree.  If 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lane  could  be  construed  as 
an  approval  of  anything,  it  would  be  better 
named  as  "progressive  conservatism  in  educa- 
tion," or  "conservative  progress,"  if  that  has 
a  different  meaning  to  these  "new  education- 
ists." He  is  a  level  headed  man,  who  stands 
firmly  upon  one  established  truth  until  another 
and  better  embodiment  of  it  is  revealed.  Then 
he  takes  his  stand  upon  that  and  works  for  the 
discovery  of  something  better.  If  that  is  "new 
education,"  then  we  have  all  of  us  been  new 
educationists  from  the  first. 

"The  tendency  is  very  strong  for  a 
grade  teacher  to  think  that  she  needs 
know  nothing  except  the  facts  to  be  ac- 
quired in  her  own  grade.  But  she  should 
remember  that  her  grade  is  only  a  station 
on  the  high  way  to  learning  and  life.  In 
teaching  we  cannot  by  any  shift  dispense 
with  the  ideas  children  have  gained  at 
home,  in  play,  in  school,  and  outside  of 
it.  This,  in  connection  with  what  the 
child  has  learned  in  previous  grades,  con- 
stitutes a  stock  of  ideas,  a  capital  on 
which  the  teacher  should  freely  draw  in 
illustrating  daily  lessons." — Dr.  Chas. 
McMurry  in  General  Method. 
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Examination  Questions. 

The  following  are  the  questions  used  at  the 
May  examination  of  the  teachers  in  Indiana. 
They  were  the  same  in  every  county  in  that 
state,  and  they  were  prepared  by  the  state 
board  of  education: 

AEITHMETIC. 

/      4  26  ,2  YiS    3  H 
1.    Find  the  value  of  ^  l--^+8yJ^5% 
3.    How  much  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  a  room  15  feet  long,  12  feet  wide  and  11  feet  high  at 
32l/2  cents  per  square  yard? 

3.  Five  men  in  a  factory  accomplish  as  much  as  8  boys ; 
what  per  cent  of  a  man's  work  does  a  boy  do?  What  per 
cent  of  a  boy's  work  does  a  man  do? 

4.  What  per  cent,  must  be  assessed  on  $1,5  0,000  to  pro" 
duce  $29,400  after  paying  2  per  cent  for  collecting? 

5.  A  ladder  78  feet  long  stands  perpendicularly  against 
a  building.  How  ar  mus  it  be  pulled  out  at  the  foot  lhat 
the  top  may  be  lowered  6  feet? 

6.  'i  he  diameter  of  a  cylindrical  tank  is  10*4  feet,  and 
its  length  is  30%.  How  many  gallons  will  it  hold?  (231 
cubic  mches— 1  gallon.) 

7.  If  interest  is  always  computed  upon  the  principal, 
how  do  you  proceed  to  find  the  principal  when  the  amount, 
time  and  rate  are  given?   Why  do  you  do  so? 

8.  If  the  ceiling  of  a  school  room  is  15  feet  high,  how 
many  feet  of  floor  must  it  have  in  order  that  -0  pupils  and 
the  teacher  may  each  have  300  cubic  feet  of  air? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Eeduce  the  complex  fractions  to  simple 
ones.  Add  the  first  two  fractions  together  and 
subtract  the  sum  from  1;  divide  this  remainder 
by  the  third  fraction. 

2.  15+12X2X11 =sq.  ft.  in  walls.  15X12=sq. 
ft.  in  ceiling.  Divide  whole  number  sq.  ft.  by 
9  will  give  sq.  yds.    Find  cost  of  sq.  yds. 

3.  A  boy  does  f  of  a  man's  work  and  a  man 
|  of  a  boy's  work.  f=62|  per  cent,  f  =  160 
per  cent. 

4.  $29,400-5-10TfT=whole  amount  of  tax.  Di- 
vide this  by  $1,500,000  to  find  per  cent  of  tax- 
ation. 

5.  It  is  a  right-angled  triangle  with  a  per- 
pendicular of  72  feet,  and  hypothenuse  of  78 
ft.  Square  78  and  subtract  the  square  of  72  and 
extract  square  root  of  remainder. 

6.  10^X3. 1416  =  circumference.  Multiply  cir- 
cumference by  \  diameter  for  sq.  ft.  in  circle. 
Multiply  this  by  30^  for  cubic  ft.  in  cylinder. 
Multiply  this  by  1,728  for  number  cubic  in. 
Divide  this  by  231  for  gallons. 

7.  Find  the  amount  of  Si  principal  for  the 
time  and  divide  the  given  amount  by  that. 

8.  300X51  =  cubic  ft.  Divide  this  product  by 
15=number  sq.  ft.  in  floor. 


GRAMMAR. 

{Answer  any  eight,.) 

"Yet  Love  will  dream  and  Faith  will  trust 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  s  ars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees; 
Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith, 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death, 
And  love  can  never  lose  its  own.11 

—J.  G.  Whittier. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  "dream?"  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  use  between  somewhere  and  somehow) 


2.  Show  the  construction  of  the  verb  shine.  What  i 
the  object  of  knows  in  the  second  line? 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  "sees?11 

4.  Parse  "unknown/1    Give  case  of  "stars." 

5.  Give  construction  of  just  in  the  second  line. 

6.  Analyze  the  portion  of  the  selection  beginning  with 
"yet"  and  ending  with  "must." 

7.  Write  each  subordinate  clause  in  the  portion  of  the 
selection  following  "alas,"  and  show  its  structural  re- 
lations. 

8.  State  all  the  grammatical  relationships  that  neces- 
sarily exist  between  the  relative  pronoun  and  its  anteced- 
ent in  an  Knglish  sentence,  and  account  for  the  necessity 
of  each  relation 

9.  Correct:  When  the  fisherman's  wife  heard  the  news, 
she  was  deeply  effected.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
wrhing  appeared  upon  the  wall  that  Daniel  interpreted. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  The  third  line,  (b)  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  in  the  use.  They  are  adverbial  mod- 
ifiers of  place  and  manner  of  meet. 

2.  (a)  An  infinitive  having  "stars"  for  its 
subject.    (5)  "Need." 

3.  The  fifth  line. 

4.  (a)  Participle  modifier  of  "truth."  (b) 
Objective  case;  subject  of  (to)  shine. 

5.  Predicate  adjective  referring  to  "He." 

6.  "Lovf"  and  "Faith"  are  subjects  of  "will 
dream"  and  "will  trust,"  respectively.  The 
third  line  is  an  objective  clause  modifier  of 
both  these  verbs.  The  parenthesis  has  a  loose 
adverbial  relation  to  the  statements  in  first 
line. 

7.  "Who — sees;"  adjective  modifier  of 
"him."  "The  stars — trees;"  abridged  object- 
ive clause  modifying  "sees."  "Who — un- 
known;" adjective  modifier  of  "him."  "That 
is — Death;"  adjective  modifier  of  "truth." 
"Love — own;"  adjective  modifier  of  "truth." 

8.  A  Relative  Pronoun  must  agree  with  its 
antecedent  in  person,  gender,  and  number,  be- 
cause it  denotes  the  same  object  that  the  ante- 
cedent does. 

9.  In  the  last  sentence  "that  Daniel  inter- 
preted" should  follow  "writing"  immediately. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Why  has  Southern  Europe  a  mild  climate? 

2.  What  physical  conditions  have  aided  in  making  the 
following  large  cities?  New  York,  Paris,  London,  Chicago 
and  St.  Petersburg. 

3.  Discuss  mountains  in  their  relation  to  climate. 

4.  Discuss  rivers  with  relation  to  the  civilization  of  a 
country. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Because  of  winds  from  Africa. 

2.  New  York,  a  good  harbor,  a  navigable 
river  making  it  the  sea-port  for  a  large  region 
of  country.  Paris,  a  navigable  river  connect- 
ing it  with  the  sea,  a  location  easily  defended, 
a  geographical  center.  London,  a  good  sea- 
port without  being  exposed  to  invading  fleets, 
a  river,  a  commercial  center  for  the  British 
Isles.  Chicago,  a  geographical  and  commer- 
cial center,  head  of  water  navigation  for  a 
wide  expanse  of  country. 

3.  Mountain  chains  either  interrupt  or 
deflect  air  currents  and  so  modify  the  climate. 
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4.  Rivers  afford  easy  and  cheap  connection 
between  points  in  the  interior  of  a  country  and 
with  the  sea.  The  rivers  and  the  sea  instead 
of  separating  places  unite  them,  and  are,  there- 
fore, very  important  instrumentalities  in  pro- 
moting civilization. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
[Answer  seven  questions.) 

1.  The  general  plan  of  the  human  body. 

2.  The  different  kinds  of  joints. 

3.  Nature  and  purpose  of  lymph. 

4.  The  portal  circulation. 

5.  Name  the  alimentary  secretions  and  their  uses. 

6.  Changes  in  air  made  by  respiration. 

7.  Structure  of  the  brain. 

8.  The  organ  of  the  sense  of  taste;  its  stimulus  and 
function. 

ANSWERS. 

These  questions  can  all  be  readily  answered 
by  reference  to  a  text  book. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Mention  the  event  or  achievement  that  rendered  the 
name  of  each  of  the  following  persons  famous:  John 
Winthrop,  Peter  Stuyvesaut,  Anthony  Wayne,  Johm  Erics- 
son, Eli  Whitney. 

2.  Give  the  boundaries  of  what  was  called  the  North* 
west  Territory.  When  was  the  ordinance  for  its  govern- 
ment passed  by  Congress?  What  was  the  provision  of  this 
ordinance  in  regard  to  slavery?  What  states  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory? 

3.  Name  five  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  United  States 
and  give  a  list  of  the  chief  works  of  each. 

4.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  political  events  that  cul- 
minated in  the  Civil  War. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  General  Grant's  military  career 
during  the  Civil  War. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  John  Winthrop  was  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  for  twenty  years.  The 
ability  and  integrity  with  which  he  adminis- 
tered affairs  made  him  famous.  Stuyvesant 
was  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands, 
who  became  famous  for  his  hard  head  and 
hard  sense.  General  Wayne  recaptured  Stony 
Point  and  was  a  successful  Indian  fighter. 
Ericsson  constructed  the  Monitor.  Whitney 
invented  the  cotton-gin. 

2.  Territory  north  of  Ohio  river  and  east  of 
Mississippi.  1787.  No  one  to  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty  except  in  punishment  for  crime. 
See  map. 

3.  Bancroft,  historian;  Cooper,  novelist;  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  theologian;  R.  W.  Emerson, 
essayist;  J.  Russell  Lowell,  poet. 

4  and  5.  See  text  book. 


READING. 

Where  late  the  birchen  wigwam  stood, 
Or  Indian  braves  their  game  pursued, 
And  Indian  maids  were  won  and  wooed, 

By  light  of  soft  Diana; 
Pair  cities  as  by  magic  rise, 
With  church  towers  pointing  to  the  skies, 
And  schools  that  charm  the  world's  wide  eyes 
To  fair  young  Indiana.— Sarah  T.  Bolton. 

1.  Write  five  questions  which  you  would  ask  your 
pupils  on  the  above  extract. 


2.  To  what  £xtent  are  set  rules  of  benefit  in  teaching 
reading? 

3.  Should  reading  by  imitation  be  encouraged?  Justify 
your  answer. 

4.  Define  emphasis.    How  may  it  be  shown? 

5.  Read  a  selection  indicated  by  the  Superintendent. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Ask  such  questions  as  will  test  whether 
the  children  form  the  pictures  described,  one 
in  the  first  four  lines,  and  the  other  in  the  last 
four.  The  writer  confesses  to  an  uncertainty 
of  what  the  author  means  by  the  last  two  lines. 

2.  They  are  useless  for  the  most  part. 

3.  Often  times  the  child  knows  how  the  pas- 
sage ought  to  sound,  but  he  cannot  control  the 
organs  of  speech  so  as  to  give  the  proper  ex- 
pression. Imitation  and  concert  reading  will 
often  help  him  to  the  right  sounds.  But  in 
most  cases  if  the  child  can  think  what  the 
tones  ought  to  be  he  can  produce  them  by 
helping  him  to  form  a  vivid  image  of  what  he 
is  trying  to  express. 

4.  Emphasis  is  calling  special  attention  to  an 
idea  or  thought.  Any  marked  change  in  the 
utterance  of  it  will  make  it  emphatic. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Give  the  titles  of  five  good  treatises  on  education. 

2.  Name  four  American  educators  of  more  than 
national  reputation. 

3.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  educational  value  of  a  sub- 
ject? 

4.  Subjects  have  educational  value  because  of  what 
things? 

5.  Why  is  Geography  a  proper  subject  to  have  in  the 
common  schools? 

6.  Define:  percept,  concept,  judgment. 

7.  Give  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  books: 
Leonard  and  Gertrude;  Emile;  Telemachus. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  education  of  the  conscience? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  "General  Method,"  by  Charles  McMurry; 
"Essentials  of  Method,"  by  Charles  DeGarmo; 
"History  of  education  in  United  States,"  by 
R.  G.  Boone;  "Applied  Psychology,"  by  Dr. 
McClellan  and  Dr.  John  Dewey;  "Philosophy 
of  Education,"  by  Dr.  Karl  Rosenkranz. 

2.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Pres.  Charles 
Eliot,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

3  and  4.  See  Dr.  Charles  McMurry's  article  in 
this  number. 

5.  It  enables  one  to  locate  himself  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

6.  Percept  is  the  thing  which  the  senses 
know.  A  concept  is  the  general  notion  which 
is  known  by  the  understanding.  A  judgment 
is  the  predication  of  one  idea  of  another. 

7.  Pestalozzi;  Rousseau;  Fenelon. 

8.  The  conscience  is  educated  by  an  increase 
of  intelligence,  better  enabling  one  to  deter- 
mine what  the  right  is  and  by  acting  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  feeling  of  "ought"  which  the  judg- 
ment of  what  is  right  stimulates. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 


This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  entertainment  of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
all  to  contribute  to  it.   Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if  it  ie  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. 


ANSWERS  TO  JULY  TIMELY  QUESTIONS. 

I.  Benjamin  Harrison. — James  G.  Blaine. 
,2.  The  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York. 

3.  A  Nicaragua  canal  convention  was  held 
about  two  weeks  ago  at  St.  Louis,  by  which 
resolutions  were  dopted  urging  congress  to  aid 
in  pushing  forward  the  work. 

4.  Bills  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  passed  without  discussion, 
but  the  bill  to  admit  Utah  failed  of  passage. 

5.  The  disaster  of  Oil  City  and  Titusville, 
Pa.,  where  a  gasoline  tank  was  overturned  by 
the  flooded  river;  the  spreading  oil  caught  fire 
and  was  swept  down  stream,  causing  continu- 
ous explosions  in  its  path  and  great  loss  of  life 
and  property. 

6.  On  June  8th,  twelve  troops  of  cavalry 
were  sent  to  that  region  of  the  state  where  the 
"rustlers"  are  giving  trouble. 

7.  The  czar  of  Russia. 

8.  By  sending  at  the  time  his  cousin,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  to  visit  President 
Carnot  at  Nancy. 

9.  Because  France  and  Germany  are  rivals 
in  courting  the  favor  of  the  czar,  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.    The  French. 

10.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  honor 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  coronation  as 
king  of  Hungary. 

II.  Emin  Pacha.  Because  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  region  in  Central  Africa  from  which  the 
news  comes.  — Journal  of  Education. 


QUERIES. 

1.  In  a  plane  triangle  the  base  is  50  feet,  the 
area  600  feet,  and  the  difference  of  the  sides 

10  feet;  required  the  sides  and  perpendicular. 

2.  Find  the  side  of  a  cube  which  shall  con- 
tain as  many  solid  units  as  there  are  linear 
units  in  the  distance  between  its  two  opposite 
corners.  — A  Subscriber. 

3.  Will  the  query  man  please  demonstrate 
the  following?    (1)  The  conical  top  of  a  large 

011  can  holds  two  gallons.  In  gauging,  the 
cone  is  found  to  be  filled  only  half  its  depth. 
How  much  does  it  lack  of  being  full?  (2)  Show 
that  the  area  of  a  regular  inscribed  hexagon  is 
three-fourths  (%)  of  that  of  the  regular  cir- 
cumscribed hexagon.  — O.  F.  Morgan. 

Waterville,  Minn. 

4.  I  would  like  a  discussion  of  the  following 
in  The  Journal: 

In  the  following  expressions,  September  3, 
1891,  George  III  of  England,  and  IT  3,  should 
I  read  September  three,  1891,  George  three  of 
England,  and  paragraph  three?    If  so,  why? 

Nunda,  111.  — S.  M.  Grimes. 

5.  Parse  italic  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: (1)  They  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou 
perish.    (2)  Hallowed  be  thy  name.    (3)  He 


saw  a  man's  house  named  Tom.  (4)  Henry's 
success  as  a  teacher  was  appreciated.  (5)  Ruin 
seize  thee  ruthless  king.  (6)  Be  my  tongue 
mute  my  fancy  paint  no  more.  (7)  If  he  has 
studied,  he  can  recite.  (8)  There  is  no  doubt 
of  his  being  a  good  scholar.  (9)  John  knew 
him  to  be  a  good  scholar.  (10)  If  Moses  was 
the  son  of  PharoWs  daughter,  then  he  was  the 
daughter  of  Pharoh's  son. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  MARCH  NUMBER. 

The  following  answers  to  queries  in  March 
number  were  sent  us  by  G.  T.  R.,  Hoodville,  111. 

1.  9196-5-7600=1.1;  1.1  —  1  =  .1=10  per  cent. 

2.  Let£=no  male  prisoners;  y  =  no  female 
prisoners:  x —  .07%  x  +  y  +  .10^  y  =  x-\-y  + 
.02^  (x  +  y). 

3x         ,41i/  .  9  x  ,9  V 

X  ~  40  +  y  +  lob  =  X  +  y  +  400  +  400 
redueing^  _  5!? 

400  ~~  400 

32  y  =  39  x  therefore  the 
antecedent  number  of  male  to  female  would  be 
as  32  is  to  39. 

3.  $1,500  the  sum  of  the  present  worths  of 
$1.00  for  4,  9,  12,  and  20  months,  respectively, 
gives  $392.27+  amount  of  each  payment.  This 
multiplied  by  4  is  $1,569.48,  amount  of  debt. 

4.  y/1302  — 302  =  126.49  -f  ft.  slant  height 
of  end. 

\/ 1302— 402  =  119.58+ft.  slant  height  of  side. 
126.49X60  =  7589.4  +  sq.  ft.  area  of  two  ends. 
119.58X80  =  9566.4  -j-sq.  ft.  area  of  two  sides. 
80  X  60  =  4800  sq.  ft.  area  of  base. 
7589.4  +  9566.4  +  4800  =  21955.8  sq.  ft.  area 
of  entire  surface. 


1/  1308— (40s +  302)  =  120,  altitude. 
80  X  60  X  40  =  192000  cu.  ft.  volume. 

5.  A  B  =  9;  C  D=4K; 
G  I  =  10;    .-.  G  E  =  20. 

20  X  9 

— x  =  90,  area  of  tri- 
angles. 


V  ^)8  +202  =  20|=BE 

2  X  90 


=  3.6  radius 
of  largest 


20|  + 20^+9 

described  circle. 
3.1416  =  4f>  3.6  X  2  =  7.2 
diameter. 

3.6 

7.22X  1T  X  -3-  =  vol.  of 
largest 
ball  =  M. 

20 

4£2Xir  Xy=  J  =  vol.of 
entire  cone. 


10 


2%zXjr  X~3~  =  K  =  vol.  of  small  cone. 
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K 


vol.  of  frustum. 


~=vol.  of  water  in  vessel. 
4 


L  —  M  si  N 


water  required  to  cover  largest 
ball. 


N 


M3  :  (?)8 


L 

r  X  M3 


N 


—  6.1967  +  inches  in  diameter. 


6.  -|  cost  + 1  =  f  of  cost  =  first  selling  price. 
(f-fS250)—(^+ 50)  =|+200  ==  second  selling 

price,  but 

£==£  +  $300. \f  =  200 

i  =  100,  f  =  $500,  cost  of  house. 

7.  2  X  8  X  12  =  192  sq.  in.,  area  of  convex 
surface;  4.828427,  area  of  octagon  with  each 
side  1  in.,  X  22  =  19.313708,  area  of  one  end. 
192_|_2  (19.313708)  =  230.6274  +  sq.  in.  entire 
surface.  Setting  aside  the  trigonometrical 
area  of  octagon  as  given  above  the  area  may 
be  found  by  arithmetic,  as  follows: 

In  any  octagon  let  the 
radius  O  A  =  1.  Then 
since  it  is  the  diagonal  of 
a  square  it  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  two 
equal  numbers,  one  of 
which  will  be  the  square 
root  of  M  of  1  =  VXA 
since  A  B  =  VlA^O  B  = 
and  B  C  =1  —  \/%~, 
Y(l— 1/^)2~-|-  W  MY  —  ^2  —  V~%H=  side 


(X): 


'2  =  radius 


/  2  

of  octagon  with  2-inch  ^e^(y^2^V2)^—V 


z\i   ,   =  2.414  +  apothem  O  D 

\2  —  V2—  l2 

2.414  X  J-fi  =  19.312-j-  area. 

6.  Why  does  the  deed  which  records  the  sale 
of  Alaska  by  Russia  to  the  United  States  bear 
two  different  dates?  —C.  N.  Stahl. 

WlNESBURG,  O. 


searching  several  reference  books  I  found  the 
man's  name,  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  forgotten. 

Upon  reading  Mr.  Trot's  query  I  reached 
for  volume  XIV  of  the  Columbian  Cyclopedia, 
and  looked  for  Harvard  College.  In  one  min- 
ute I  had  found  the  list  of  Harvard  presidents, 
and  in  it  the  name  of  Samuel  Langdon  as 
president  of  the  college  from  1774  to  1780. 
Such  knowledge  is  of  no  real  value,  but  pupils 
expect  their  teachers  to  know  everything.  The 
probabilities  are  that  I  shall  again  soon  forget 
who  was  president  of  Harvard  college  in  1875. 

Peoria,  111.  —  C.  R.  V. 


A  BUNCH  OF  THEM. 

The  story  is  an  old  one,  that  an  eminent 
politician,  in  congress  I  think,  declared  in  the 
midst  of  ^an  eloquent  speech,  "We  have  it  on 
the  highest  authority,  All  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life."  Now,  Satan  may  not 
be  "the  highest  authority"  with  all  politicians, 
but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  not  all  of  them 
are  as  well  informed  respecting  the  bible  and 
sacred  things  as  they  might  be.  It  is  said  that 
an  eminent  politician  once  bet  five  dollars 
with  his  companion  that  the  latter  could  not 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer.  When  the  stakes 
were  put  up,  he  promptly  began,  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep."  "Take  the  money,"  ex- 
claimed the  first,  "I  didn't  think  you  could 
do  it." 

But  here  is  something  modern.  A  St.  Louis 
daily  paper  of  May  12,  1892,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  state  political  convention,  has  this 

delightful  morsel,  "  Mr.  F.  called  on  Rev.  , 

rector  of  St.  Paul's  church,  to  deliver  the  in- 
vocation to  the  assembly."  This,  we  think,  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  "  most  eloquent  prayer 
ever  addressed  to  a  Boston  audience." 

But  politicians  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
trip  when  they  talk  of  matters  unfamiliar, 
especially  when  they  quote  scripture.  An  em- 
inent scientific  man,  in  a  recent  scientific 
book,  renders  the  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
thus,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have 
planted?"  And  very  recently,  in  reading  in 
an  educational  journal  an  excellent  article  on 
sleep,  we  came  across  this  peculiar  quotation, 
"Our  Savior  said,  'If  he  sleepeth  he  doeth 
well.'"  Verily,  as  Widow  Bedott  says,  "We 
are  all  poor  critters."  Or,  was  it  not  the 
widow's  departed  deacon  who  said  that,  after 
all?  —  E.  C.  H. 


NOTES. 


AN  INCIDENT. 

On  page  466  of  The  Journal  for  May  G.  E. 
Trot  asks  who  was  president  of  Harvard  col- 
lege at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Reading  his  query  recalled  a  little  incident  to 
my  mind. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  class  in 
United  States  history,  using  the  Barnes  text- 
book. The  statement  is  made  in  the  book  that 
the  president  of  Harvard  college  made  a 
prayer  at  the  head  of  the  American  columns 
drawn  up  for  that  purpose.  One  boy  in  the 
class  was  provoking  enough  to  ask  who  was 
president  of  the  college  at  the  time.  I  did  not 
know,  but  told  him  I  would  find  out.  After 


BLANKS. 

[Behead  the  word  that  fills  the  first  blank  to  fill 
the  second.'] 

1.  I  not  go  to  the  to-night. 

2.  His  tailor  should    him    to 

dress. 

3.  I  did  not  see  them  the  sheep,  but  I 

 they  have  done  it. 

4.  I  fear  I  shall   ;    has  covered 

me  so  well. 

5.  Many  a  careless  word  from  my  . 

6.  Before  I  can    this    must  all 

be  laid  in  piles. 

7.  The  will  soon  be  here  . 

8.  The  man  the  door  of  the  . 

9.  Do  you  think  is  hat? 

10.  I  have  heard  my  friends  of  that 

mountain  . 
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Editorial  Mention. 

V.  E.  Wasson  is  re-elected  principal  of 
Wells,  Minn;  salary  increased  $100. 

Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee,  of  State  Normal  School  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  died  recently;  the  school 
suffers  a  great  loss  by  this  sad  event.  * 

The  high  school  of  Murphysboro,  111.,  grad- 
uated nine  this  year,  one  third  of  them  young 
men.    F.  W.  Boyd  is  the  superintendent. 

F.  B.  Gault  leaves  the  superintendency  of 
schools  in  Tacoma  to  become  president  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  at  Moscow  in  that  state. 

Supt.  R.  W.  Stevenson  resigns  his  position 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  become  general  agent 
for  an  eastern  insurance  company  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Pres.  Wm.  F.  King  has  published  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
needs  of  Cornell  College,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Send  address  and  a  one-cent  postage  stamp 
for  it. 

The  summer  school  at  the  Illinois  Normal 
University,  closed  its  term  on  August  3rd.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  session  very 
profitable.  The  interest  in  these  summer  ses- 
sions increases  steadily. 

Prof.  C.  A.  McMurry's  new  book,  "General 
Method,"  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  it  is  already 
attracting  much  attention.  We  filled  a  large 
order  for  a  State  Normal  School  yesterday.  It 
ought  to  be  a  text-book  in  every  such  institu- 
tion. 

The  Orange  Judd  Farmer  for  July  16th,  is  an 
educational  number.  It  contains  a  full  ac- 
count,with  illustrations,  of  the  North  Western 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  together  with  a 
good  deal  of  other  excellent  matter  on  educa- 
tional subjects. 

Henderson  county,  111.,  has  just  closed  a  very 
successful  institute.  Prof.  H.  McCormick  and 
Miss  F.  Lilian  Taylor,  the  instructors,  are 
highly  praised.  Supt.  Charles  Butler  enrolled 
seventy  teachers.  The  number  of  schools  in 
the  county  is  seventy-four. 

In  a  note  from  Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  he  says, 
"The  last  year  (in  Knox  College,  Illinois,)  was 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  college;  the 
largest  attendance  and  the  best  work  by  the 
students."  To  those  who  know  Dr.  Bateman 
and  his  grand  work  as  president  of  that  instu- 
tion,  no  stretch  of  faith  or  credulity  is  neces- 
sary in  taking  these  statements  at  their  "face 
value." 

SUPT.  J.  Q.  JEFFRIES  SAYS: 

It  is  one  thing  to  take  a  school  journal;  it  is 
another  thing  to  read  it.  Again,  it  is  one  thing 
to  read  a  paper;  it  is  another  thing  to  read  it 
with  profit.  It  goes  without  say  ng  that  ev- 
ery teacher  should  take  a  school  journal;  but 
it  will  do  him  no  good,  unless  he  reads  it  with 
the  idea  of  realizing  some  good  from  it.  There- 
fore, read  in  the  line  of  your  profession  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  know  that  you  are  broader 
and  deeper,  mentally,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
than  you  were  at  the  beginning. 


Greer  College,  the  new  institution  atHoopes- 
ton,  Illinois,  held  a  special  session  of  eight 
weeks  this  summer,  with  an  enrollment  of 
150.  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  The  Journal,  gave 
a  series  of  five  lectures  on  Psychology  and 
Practical  Pedagogy,  which  were  received  with 
much  interest. 

JONES'  ETHICAL  ELEMENT  IN  LITERATURE 

Is  receiving  a  shower  of  good  words  from 
some  of  the  best  minds  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Golden  Rule,  Boston,  re- 
cently spoke  of  this  book  in  very  flattering 
terms;  lack  of  space  alone  forbids  our  copying 
what  was  said. 

Brown's  Bloomington  Business  College  will 
begin  the  fall  term  Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  1893, 
with  increased  facilities.  The  College  Journal 
and  the  Student's  Hand  Book  giving  full  par- 
ticulars will  be  mailed  free  to  all.  Address,  G. 
W.  Brown,  President,  or  I.  N.  Wright,  Princi- 
pal, Bloomington,  111. 

The  school  board  of  St.  Paul  has  declared 
that  women  and  men  shall  be  paid  alike  in  the 
same  positions  in  their  public  schools.  This  is 
well,  provided  they  make  the  salaries  so  that 
they  will  attract  men  of  first-class  ability.  To 
make  the  salaries  the  same  and  then  fix  them 
•  so  low  that  first-class  men  cannot  afford  to 
work  in  the  schools,  is  to  inflict  a  great  injury 
upon  the  education  of  the  young. 

KEEP  A  SHARP  LOOK-OUT  FOR  IT. 

The  October  number  of  The  Journal  will  con- 
tain a  complete  program  for  the  celebration 
of  "Columbus  Day,"  by  the  schools,  on  Oct.  21. 
And  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers 
in  ample  time  to  make  full  preparation.  Re- 
member, the  date  is  the  21st,  not  the  12th,  as 
was  first  announced.  Teach  your  pupils  why 
the  date  was  changed  and  explain  the  reason. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house,  for 
Columbus  Day  celebration?  If  you  do,  send  to 
the  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton, 111.  They  will  send  you  a  bunting  flag  of 
any  size,  made  of  flrst-class  material,  at  a  price 
below  what  you  would  have  to  pay  the  manu- 
facturer. They  are  able  to  do  this  because  of 
the  large  numbers  they  buy,  and  they  are  wil- 
ling to  divide  their  discounts  with  the  teachers 
who  read  The  Public-School  Journal. 

The  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Normal, 
has  been  making  some  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
main  building.  Several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  spent  this  summer  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Pres.  Cook.  The  new  training  school 
building  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  the  old 
students  would  hardly  recognize  the  old  build- 
ing from  what  they  see  within.  Pres.  Cook 
and  the  faculty  are  moving  on  in  the  building 
up  of  a  new  normal  school  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  one  as  rapidly  as  public  opinion  will 
permit.  We  predict  that  the  leading  normal 
school  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  Normal 
in  ten  years,  if  everything  goes  well;  but  the 
school  must  grow  out  of  the  old  ideas  and  ways 
into  the  new.  Evolution,  and  not  revolution, 
is  the  ideal  of  educational  growth. 
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A  notable  book  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Company.  It  is  a 
little  volume  of  200  pages, by  Chas.  A.McMurry, 
Ph.  D.,  entitled,  "General  Method."  In  it 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  school  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  Herbartians, 
is  presented  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner. 
The  good  sense,  clearness  and  brevity  that 
characterize  the  book,  will  probably  commend 
it  to  general  favor  and  cause  it  to  become  the 
daily  companion  of  the  teacher  who  is  seeking 
to  know  the  best  reasons  for  what  he  should 
do,  and,  perhaps,  has  been  doing.  The  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  a  course  of  study,  are 
evolutionary,  if  not  revolutionary.  But  the 
revolution  is  subjective  more  than  objective: 
it  is  not  in  the  subjects  studied  so  much  as 
in  the  relations  of  these  subjects  to  one 
another.  Every  teacher  and  superintendent 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  student  of  educa- 
tion, will  regard  this  little  book  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  the  year  to 
our  professional  literature.  Price  of  the 
book,  75c.  Address,  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Octopus,  politics, 
has  seized  upon  the  administration  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  In  Indiana 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  an  active  poli- 
tician. But  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that 
heretofore  the  public  schools  have  been  free 
from  the  dominance  of  party  politics  in  their 
administration.  There  has  been  school  politics 
enough  and  to  spare,  for  years,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  not  asked  whether  the  candidate  for 
election  for  any  place  in  the  school  system  was 
a  democrat  or  republican  or  prohibitionist. 
The  election  of  members  of  the  school  board 
is  separated  from  all  other  elections  and  held 
at  a  time  when  no  other  issues  are  considered. 
It  is  reported  that  at  the  last  election  an  in- 
fluential politician  and  citizen  quietly  manipu- 
lated matters  so  as  to  have  returned  to  the 
board  a  majority  of  foreign-born  members, 
who,  it  is  understood,  are  to  follow  the  lead  of 
this  manipulator.  That  is,  the  principle  of 
bossism  is  to  control  education  in  Indianapolis 
henceforth.  This  city  has  been  a  long  time  in 
catching  this  disease,  but  there  is  fear  that  it 
will  now  have  an  acute  attack  of  it.  There  is 
little  danger  of  fatal  consequences,  however, 
for  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  people  are 
great. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Normal  has  elected 
Prof.  W.  F.  Rocheleau,  institute  instructor  of 
the  Minn.  State  Normal  School,  at  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Prof.  John  Hull  to  the  presidency.  He 
is  a  Dartmouth  man  of  large  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  normal  school  work.  Prof.  John 
M.  Pierce,  from  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Washington  Universities, has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  German.  Those  best  qualified  to  know 
pronounce  both  of  these  excellent  selections. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  Southern 
Normal  will  emphasize  more  strongly  the  pro- 
fessional element  in  its  instruction  than  it  has 
done  heretofore.  The  state  supports  the  school 
for  the  sake  of  education  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  in  southern  Illinois.  It  ought 
to  be  conducted  with  an  eye  single  to  this  end. 
It  may  be  that  the  necessity  of  confining  itself 


to  this  work  is  not  yet  apparent  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  that 
the  emphasis  must  continue  to  be  given  to  ac- 
ademic instruction  for  some  time  longer.  But 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  certainly  needs 
a  professional  school  quite  as  much  as  any 
other  locality.  Mr.  Hull  will  move  in  this  di- 
rection quite  as  fast  as  public  opinion  will 
permit. 

State  Supt.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota,  has 
issued  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  special 
review  of  the  State  High  Schools  of  Minnesota, 
for  the  year  1892.  He  tells  some  unpleasant 
facts  about  the  Minnesota  high  schools,  in  a 
straightforward,  honest  way,  which  facts  ap- 
ply equally  well  to  high  schools  in  other  states. 
1.  The  pupils  cannot  read;  that  is,  cannot  get 
ideas  from  the  printed  page.  2.  Their  knowl- 
edge is  an  aggregation  of  disconnected  facts, 
which  mean  nothing  and  give  them  no  power. 
It  is  a  memory  of  words  merely.  The  other 
defects  are  the  natural  sequence  of  these. 
There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  weakness 
that  is  so  prevalent  in  all  the  states,  viz:  Sub- 
stitute competent  teachers  for  those  now  em- 
ployed. Every  one  of  Dr.  Kiehle's  criticisms 
is  a  statement,  in  another  form,  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  teacher.  This  evil  is  made  all 
the  harder  to  deal  with  because  of  the  prevail- 
ing reliance  upon  mechanism  in  teaching 
children,  and  because  this  mechanism  makes 
things  look  well  from  the  outside.  Too  many 
of  our  schools  are  whited  sepulchres,  having 
the  external  appearance  of  excellence,  but 
nothing  within.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
putting  courses  of  study  and  mechanical  de- 
vices for  teaching  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  possesses  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
aim  of  a  true  teacher. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  East  St.  Louis  Aug. 
23-25.  A  good  number  were  in  attendance; 
271  enrolled,  but  a  much  larger  number  were 
present.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  successful  meetings  the  association  has 
ever  held.  State  Supt.  Raab,  Pres.  John  Hull, 
J.  N.  Patrick  and  others  were  among  the  most 
prominent  speakers.  All  the  exercises  were 
prompt  and  spirited.  Mr.  M.  N.  McCartney 
and  Co-Supt.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  both  of  Mound 
City,  were  president  and  secretary  respect- 
ively. Prof.  Charles  L.  Manners,  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  high  school,  was  chosen  president  for 
next  year,  and  Miss  Lou  Nichols,  of  Carlyle, 
was  chosen  secretary.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Effingham. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  teachers  and 
their  friends  were  treated  to  an  excursion  on 
the  magnificant  steamer,  "Great  Republic." 
The  trip  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri; the  day  was  fine,  the  music  good,  and 
all  were  happy.  The  excursion  was  the  liberal 
and  graceful  gift  of  the  citizens  of  East  St. 
Louis.  The  city  of  East  St.  Louis  is  now  growing 
very  fast.  It  has  much  the  same  appearance 
that  Chicago  had  thirty-five  years  ago;  but  the 
citizens  are  rapidly  lifting  it  out  of  the  mud, 
and  we  predict  that  in  thirty-five  years  it  will 
be  not  only  great  but  beautiful.  The  schools 
of  the  city  are  in  good  condition  and  are  im- 
proving. Hon.  James  P.  Slade  is  the  genial 
and  efficient  superintendent. 
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Under  State  Supt.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri, 
the  institutes  of  that  state  are  rapidly  rising  to 
a  high  plane.  He  has  issued  two  excellent  cir- 
culars to  superintendents  and  conductors; 
onev relates  to  the  general  management  of  the 
institutes,  and  one  suggests  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Both  are  filled  with  sound  advice.  He 
has  also  published  a  program  of  his  proposed 
visits  to  forty-five  institutes,  giving  the  time 
of  his  arrival  and  departure  in  each  case. 
The  time  spent  is  a  little  more  than  one 
month. 

Report  has  it  that  Supt.  F.  B.  Gault,  of  the 
Tacoma  public  schools,  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Gault 
is  one  of  the  active,  progressive,  and  earnest 
educators  of  this  reformatory  epoch  in  educa- 
tional ideas  and  processes.  He  will  under- 
stand from  the  first  what  is  attainable  in  the 
Idaho  university,  being  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  must  develop.  The 
Journal,  congratulates  Idaho  in  her  selection 
of  a  university  president  and  Mr.  Gault  on  the 
larger  field  for  usefulness  that  is  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Chas.  Emerich,  who  has  been  supervisor 
of  German  instruction  in  the  Indianapolis  pub- 
lic schools  for  many  years,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  one  of  the  branch  high  schools,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  promotion  of  Prof. 
HufFord.  Mr.  Emerich  came  into  the  schools 
of  this  city  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  influential  in  holding  the  practice  of 
teaching  the  German  language  in  the  different 
grades  firmly  in  the  curriculum  of  instruction, 
while  it  was  being  shaken  out  of  the  course  of 
study  in  other  cities  by  charges  against  its 
practical  utility. 

Prof.  HufFord,  who  has  been  principal  of  one 
of  the  branch  high  schools  of  Indianapolis,  has 
been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Central 
High  School  in  that  city,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Principal  Grant, 
who  has  been  in  charge  for  more  than  ten 
years.  Mr.  Grant  accepts  a  similar  position  in 
the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.  His  adminis- 
tration of  the  High  School  of  Indianapolis  has 
been  eminently  successful  and  popular.  Mr. 
Hufford  comes  to  the  control  of  it  fully  equipped 
both  in  scholarship  and  successful  experience, 
and  bringing  with  him  all  the  instincts  and 
culture  of  a  high-minded  gentleman. 

The  plan  of  an  Institute  that  we  attended  re- 
cently, was  unique.  There  were  three  divis- 
ions and  each  had  an  exercise  of  forty-five  min- 
utes, occupying  the  time  from  9  to  11:30  a.  m. 
The  subjects  taught  were  mathematics,  litera- 
ture, and  language,  and  the  teaching  was  purely 
professional.  From  3  to  4  p.  m.  a  lecture  was 
given  to  the  whole  Institute  on  practical 
didactics.  One  hour,  from  8  to  9  in  the  even- 
ing, was  occupied  by  a  lecture  on  pedagogy  as 
related  to  psychology.  As  a  result,  the  mem- 
bers were  not  over- worked;  they  were  enthusi- 
astic and  responsive.  On  one  afternoon,  a 
meeting  was  held  out-of-doors,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  the  school  officers  of  the  county 
wore  present,  and  they  listened  with  the  deep- 
est interest.  The  Institute  was  held  in  Saun- 
ders county,  Nebraska;  and  to  Supt.  R.  H. 
Watson  is  due  the  credit  for  the  very  success- 
ful plan  of  work. 


Important  Events  in  the  World's  History. 
By  Phoebe  Elizabeth  Thorns.  Published  by 
the  author,  Cincinnati. 

This  little  book  of  124  pages,  in  paper  covers, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  con- 
densed and  convenient  form.  It  consists 
mostly  of  tables  embracing  the  most  important 
events,  with  their  dates,  from  the  beginning  of 
history  to  1890.  There  are  also  convenient 
tables  of  the  rulers  of  the  civilized  nations,  in- 
cluding popes  and  presidents.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  students;  but  many  other  people 
would  find  such  a  manual  very  helpful. 


Business  Book-Keeping.  Single  and  double 
entry.  For  high  schools,  academies,  and 
common  schools.  By  George  E.  Gay,  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  Maiden,  Mass.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  publishers. 

This  book  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  may 
take  a  short,  a  medium,  or  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction and  practice  in  this  important  art. 
The  principles  are  stated  fully  and  with  the 
greatest  clearness.  The  forms  have  been  se- 
lected from  those  in  use  by  the  best  book- 
keepers of  Boston  and  New  York.  The  ex- 
amples are  varied  and  interesting.  The  ar- 
rangement and  treatment  of  the  various  topics 
are  scientific.  Blanks,  money,  and  merchan- 
dise will  be  provided.  Business  Book-keeping, 
grammar  school  edition  (single  entry)  now 
ready.    Introduction  price  66c. 


A  Supplementary  First  Reader.  By  Re- 
becca D.  Rickoff.  American  Book  Co.,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York. 

This  is  named  a  supplementary  first  reader, 
but  we  think  it  will  soon  find  its  place  in  the 
schools  as  an  initial  first  reader.  It  is  an  in- 
telligent recognition  of  the  present  demand 
that  the  primary  reading  lesson  shall  have  a 
thought  content,  and  it  makes  prominent  the 
practice  of  bringing  the  thought  expressed  to 
the  aid  of  the  child  in  learning  a  new  word- 
form.  Some  will  name  it  the  sentence  method; 
others  the  word  method  and  still  others 
the  phonic  method.  That  is,  each  one 
who  has  tied  her  method  to  some  special 
device,  will  give  prominence  to  that  idea 
found  in  this  little  book.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  author 
has  made  use  of  all  the  different  devices  to 
teach  the  children  word-forms  while  making 
prominent  the  synthesis  of  the  thought  with 
its  symbol.  This  little  book  gives  prominence 
to  the  formal  side  of  teaching  reading,  as  any 
first  reader  must.  Whether  it  has  sufficiently 
emphasized  the  thought  side  by  giving  the  les- 
sons the  best  thought  content  will  be  ques- 
tioned by  a  few.  But  it  is  certainly  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  it  may  be  found 
that  it  is  the  happy  medium  sought.  The 
thoughtful  primary  teacher  will  welcome  this 
First  Reader  as  a  marked  improvement  upon 
the  lirst  book  of  the  Appleton  series. 
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England  and  its  Rulers.  By  H.  Pomeroy 
Brewster  and  George  H.  Humphrey,  is  now 
in  press  and  will  be  issued  shortly  by  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  book  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  re- 
search, and  is  designed  not  only  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges,  but  of  that  large  class  of 
American  readers  who  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, but  have  not  the  time  nor  the  opportun- 
ity to  read  more  extended  works.  Valuable 
and  unique  information  is  given  relating  to  the 
very  earliest  times  when  the  Ancient  Briton, 
the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Dane  contended 
for  the  mastery  of  England.  The  more  im- 
portant facts  relating  to  the  personal  history 
of  the  Sovereigns,  the  growth  or  decline  of 
the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy  and  the  dem- 
ocracy, as  well  as  those  bearing  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, are  presented  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, in  a  concise,  but  clear  and  readable  style, 
without  entering  into  a  critical  examination  of 
their  causes  or  effects.  Special  attention  also 
is  given  to  matters  relating  to  the  progress  in 
arts  and  letters,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
while  the  habits  of  the  people,  socially,  politi- 
cally and  religiously,  during  each  dynasty,  are 
fully  noted;  a  variety  of  curious  and  most  in- 
teresting information  being  brought  together 
which  has  usually  to  be  sought  for  in  purely 
antiquarian  works. 


The  Elements  of  General  Method.  Based 
on  the  principles  of  Herbart.  By  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

This  is  a  new  book  fresh  from  the  press  and 
will  take  rank  from  the  start  as  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  general 
method  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  children  that 
has  yet  been  published.  The  style  is  easy  and 
attractive,  and  the  arrangement  of  topics  en- 
ables the  author  to  present  a  connected  series 
of  chapters  without  repetition.  The  first  chap- 
ter shows  what  must  be  the  aim  of  all  school 
training  if  the  best  preparation  for  life  is  to  be 
given.  This  end  is  "moral  character,"  if  a 
single  phrase  were  to  be  chosen  to  name  it. 
But  moral  character,  as  the  author  interprets 
it,  means  something  vastly  more  than  fidelity 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  A  high  order  of 
intellectual  character  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  any  moral  character  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show 
what  the  school  can  do  to  equip  the  children  of 
the  nation  with  a  moral  character  that  shall 
insure  intelligent  and  moral  citizens  of  this  re- 
public. It  does  this  by  first  discussing  the 
relative  value  of  studies.  All  the  studies  have 
degrees  of  value  determined  by  their  immedi- 
ate influence  in  forming  moral  character.  The 
most  influential  is  the  history  group,  includ- 
ing history  proper,  biography,  language,  and 
literature — what  man  has  done  in  the  world. 
The  second  in  influence  is  the  science  group, 
or  the  world  of  nature.  The  relations  of  these 
two  groups  are  traced  and  the  place  of  the 
formal  studies,  such  as  the  mechanism  of  read- 


ing, writing,  and  ciphering,  is  pointed  out* 
Then  follows  chapters  on  the  Nature  of  Inter- 
est, on  Concentration,  on  Apperception,  and 
on  Induction.  The  chapter  on  Apperception 
will  enable  anyone  who  has  not  clearly  in  mind 
the  meaning  of  this  word  to  discover  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  process  it  names  in 
the  education  of  the  child.  The  two  closing 
chapters  are  one  on  the  Will,  and  one  in  which 
the  Formal  Steps  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  volume  to  the  daily 
work  of  teaching  are  presented.  If  we  should 
call  the  first  seven  chapters  theory,  the  last 
chapter,  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  vol- 
ume, may  be  called  practice.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  method  of  conducting  the  recitation.  This 
little  volume  of  200  pages  contains  the  es- 
sentials of  the  theory  and  practice  of  school 
teaching.  The  teacher  who  thoroughly  mas- 
ters it  will  have  an  intelligent  basis  from  which 
to  criticise  his  own  work  and  the  work  of 
others.    The  price  of  the  book  is  75c. 


Lessons  in  English.  By  J.  N.  Patrick,  A. 
M.,  St.  Louis.  Published  by  St.  Louis 
Book  Co. 

This  little  book  of  160  pages  claims  to  pre- 
sent all  that  is  necessary  of  elementary  gram- 
mar; and  with  the  author's  "Essentials  of  Eng- 
lish," already  noticed  in  these  columns,  the 
author  claims  that  he  has  given  enough  of 
"grammatical  facts  and  exercises"  for  the 
needs  of  ordinary  schools.  After  a  somewhat 
careful  perusal  of  the  books,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  claim  is  well  founded. 
Certainly  one  who  thoroughly  masters  what 
these  two  little  books  contain,  will  understand 
well  the  most  important  things  in  English 
grammar;  he  will  be  trained  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon and  troublesome  mistakes  in  writing  Eng- 
lish, and  he  will  know  how  to  write  a  respect- 
able letter  or  an  essay  without  violating  good 
taste  or  the  canons  of  the  English  language. 
In  his  preface,  the  author  declares  that  "the 
book  is  inductive  in  method,  direct  in  aim,  and 
concise  in  statement."  In  this  he  speaks  the 
simple  truth.  The  induction  is  excellently 
well  handled,  the  statements  and  definitions  are 
concise  and  clear,  and  the  exercises  are  abun- 
dant and  well  selected.  The  day  of  large 
books  is  going  out;  the  day  of  small  books  is 
coming  in,  and  we  advise  all  teachers  to  get 
and  examine  carefully  these  little  books  of 
Prof.  Patrick. 


The  History  of  Modern  Education.  By  Sam- 
uel G.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.   Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.    391  pages;  price,  $1.50. 
In  his  first  chapter,  the  author  gives  a  brief 
review  of  educational  matters  and  men  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  book  be  treats  of  the 
subject,  century  by  century.     His  review  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  marked  char- 
acteristic is  especially  interesting,  and,  as  it 
beems  to  us,  his  opinions  are  in  the  main  very  just. 
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ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Recommended  and  prescribed  by  physicians  of  all 
schools,  for 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Exhaustion, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  imperfect  digestion  and 

derangements  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  aids  digestion,  and  is  a  brain  and  nerve  food. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  free.    Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


In  his  preface  the  author  declares  that  "An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  a  careful  selection 
of  truly  representative  facts  and  personages, 
by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  other  matters  how- 
ever intrinsically  interesting,  and  by  a  treat 
ment  of  the  several  centuries  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  in  them  seemed  most  character- 
istic, to  construct  a  narrative  which  should  be 
truthful  and  perspicuous  without  being  unduly 
bulky." 

These  words  explain  the  scheme  of  the  book, 
and  prepare  one  for  the  author's  form  of  treat- 
ment. It  would  have  added  to  the  value  of 
the  book  if  he  had  indicated  more  fully  than 
he  has  the  books  to  which  the  reader  might 
turn  in  order  to  fill  the  outline  which  he  has 
drawn. 


The  Magazines. 

We  wish,  again,  to  acknowledge  our  own  in- 
debtedness, and  give  expression  to  a  general 
sentiment  in  commending  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education  for  the  excellent  report 
that  appears  in  its  columns  of  the  Saratoga 
meeting  and  other  educational  conventions 
held  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  only 
those  who  know  how  much  labor  and  annoy- 
ance is  connected  with  the  making  of  such  full 
reports,  and  making  them  so  accurately,  that 
can  fully  appreciate  the  service  that  this  jour- 
nal does  every  year  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  giving  theso  summaries. 

Atlantic. — All  teachers  and  those  interested 
in  the  education  of  young  children  will  wish  to 
read  the  article  in  this  magazine  for  Septem- 
ber,by  Horace  E.Scudder,  entitled  "The  Primer 
and  Literature."  This  paper  proves  in  a  very 
logical,  clear,  and  interesting  manner  that"the 


time  has  come  when  the  .  .  .  statement  may  be 
made  that  there  should  be  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  literature  in  the  schools;  that  from 
the  day  when  the  child  begins  to  hold  a  book 
in  his  hands  until  the  day  when  he  leaves  the 
public  school  he  shall  steadily  and  uninter- 
ruptedly be  presented  with  genuine  literature; 
that  the  primer  itself  shall  serve  as  .an  intro- 
duction to  literature."  The  paper  will  well  re- 
pay careful  reading  and  discussion. 

The  Educational  Review,  now  in  its 
fourth  volume,  maintains  its  national  charac- 
ter and  broad  scope  and  contains  articles  on  all 
grades  and  phases  of  education.  Some  of  its 
contributors  for  next  year  are  Professors  Hart 
and  Hall,  of  Harvard;  Seymour,  of  Yale;  B.  I. 
Wheeler,  of  Parnell;  Newcomb,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins; Hinsdale,  of  Michigan;  Boone,  of  In- 
diana; Patrick,  of  Iowa;  Presidents  Hyde  of 
Bowdoin  and  Coulter  of  Indiana;  Hon.  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  Dr.  Emily  M.  Mosher,  of  Brooklyn; 
Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati;  Messrs. 
James  Sully,  of  London;  F.  A.  Waterhouse,  of 
Boston;  Wm.  B.  Shaw,  of  Albany,  and  many 
other  eminent  educators.  The  controversy 
about  religion  in  the  schools  will  be  treated  for 
the  first  time  from  the  agnostic  standpoint  by 
Lewis  G.  Jones,  of  New  York. 


Publishers*  Notes. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  in  press,  for  early 
publication,  the  following  valuable  text- 
books: 

The  Normal  Course  m  Number.  A  series  of 
arithmetics  in  two  books — Elementary  and 
Advanced.  By  John  W.  Cook,  President  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111., 
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and  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  assistant  superintendent 
of  City  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Also  Elements  of  Algebra,  by  Pres.  George 
Lilley,  State  Agricultural  College  and  School 
of  Mines,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Modern  Europe,  which  is  Vol.  9  of  The  Young 
Folks'  Library.  Edited  by  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

My  catarrh  was  very  bad.  For  thirty  years 
I  have  been  troubled  with  it — have  tried  a 
number  of  remedies  without  relief.  A  druggist 
advised  Ely's  Cream  Balm.  I  have  used  only 
one  bottle  and  I  can  say  I  feel  like  a  new  man. 
I  make  this  voluntary  statement  that  others 
may  know  of  the  Balm. — J.  W.  Mathewson 
(Lawyer),  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 


You  Need  Some  of  These 

Helps  for  Teachers  and  Students. 


1.  Outlines  of  U.  S.  History,  with  Notes;  25c. 
A  val  table  help  to  teachers  and  students  of  History,  and 

to  persoi.s  preparing  for  examination  on  this  branch. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  ''causes  and  results." 

"Best  in  trie  marke  .'"—Intelligence,  Chicago. 

"Very  popular.'  —Indiana  School  Journal. 

2.  Outlines  of  Geography,  25c. 

With  notes,  important  matter,  and  questions. 

3.  Outlines  of  Civil  Government,  25c. 
History,  uature,  and  operation  of  our  government  in  a 

systematized  form. 

4.  Outlines  of  Physiology,  25c. 

5.  Outlines  and  Experimental  Work  in  Physi- 

ology, 50c. 
"Complete  and  suggestive." 

6.  Outlines  and  Experimental  Work  in  Bot- 

any, 25c. 
With  flower  object  lpssons. 

The  hundreds  of  these  books  sold  each  month  attest 
that  they  are  popular.  Address 

J.  M.  CALLAHAN,  Publisher,  Mitchell  Ind. 


SIARTHHORE  COLLEGE 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

Opens  9th  month,  8th,  1891.  Thirty  minutes  from  Broad 
street  Station,  Philadelphia.  Under  care  of  Friends.  Full 
College  Courses  for  both  sexes  leading  to  Classical,  Engi- 
neering, Scientific,  and  Literary  degrees.  Healthful  loca- 
tion, extensive  grounds,  buildings,  machine  shops,  labora- 
tories and  libraries.   For  particulars  and  catalogue, 

Address,    Charles  DtGarmo,  Ph.B.,  President. 


ing  alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 

VACANCIES. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fill 
vacancies  in  any  grade  of  school.  We  will 
recommend  no  candidate  without  good  reason; 
but  we  have  the  names  of  persons  whom  we 
can  recommend.  We  remind  superintendents 
and  school  boards  that  our  services  cost  em- 
ployers nothing. 

TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  ways. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 
— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 


CHICAGO   COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Law  Department  of  Lake  Forest  University,  Hon.  Jos- 
eph M.  Bailey,  LL.  D.,  President.  Sessions  each 
week-day  evening.    For  catalogue  address 

Secretary  E.  E.  BARRETT,  LL.B.. 

1501  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 


«J25  VOLUMES  IN  ONEt* 


The  Teacher's  and 


-      Student's  Library. 

By  H.  B.  Brown,  G.  D.  Lind  and  others.   Eleventh  year ! 
Undiminished  popularity !  Best  ideas  and  best 
methods  of  best  teachers. 

20- STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  -20 

and  thousands  of  teachers  endorse  it.  The  greatest 
work  for  teachers  ever  published.  Nothing  so  good  in 
preparing  for  examination,  or  for  daily  use  in  the 
school  room. 

NEW  EDITION  REVISED  TO  DATE. 

Dvi/tn  S  Cloth,  beveled,  marble  edges  -  -  $2.50  I  Thijpa 
rlltD  )  Library  Leather,  marbled  edges  -    -  3.25  f  TllliD 

AfTM  TPQ  This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  put 
H\?l_ll  I  O  before  teachers.  Extra  inducements  this 
season.   Pages  and  terms  free. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher, 

163  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 
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JNlet*voas  Teachers 


Of  all  others  should  take  outdoor  exercise.  Exercise  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  scene.  You  can't  get  much  of  a  change  of  scene  by  walking.  The  Bicycle 
is  a  great  nerve  quieter.  You  ride  five  miles  with  less  exertion  than  you  walk  one. 
There  is  constant  chauge  of  scene — lots  of  fresh  air.  A  spin  after  school — and  to 
school — a  trip  on  Saturday — a  tour  in  vacation,  and  away  with  nervousness,  headache 
and  dyspepsia.  The  spring  frame  D  A  All  D  I  E"  D  affords  "luxurious  exercise" 
not  obtainable  on  a  rigid  framed  Q  l¥l  p  »— ^  ■%  bicycle.  Ramblers  cost  no 
more  than  the  others.    Our  catalogue  will  cost  you  nothing.    Mention  this  paper. 

GORMULLY  c£  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

N.  Franklin  and  Pearson  Sts.,  Chicago. 
BOSTON.  WASHINGTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Popular 


SCHOOL, 

MUSIC 

By  S.  C.  HANSON. 

Merry  Melodies;  48  pp.  bound  in  manilla;  15c  per 
copy,  or  $1.50  per  dozen,  prepaid.  Undoubtedly  the  pret- 
tiest songs  for  schools  published.   67,000  Cop  es  Sold. 

Merry  Songs;  118  pages,  including  18  pages  of  the 
elements  of  music  and  14  pages  of  National  Airs.  A 
splendid  book.    35c  per  copy,  or  $3.60  per  dozen,  prepaid. 

Calisthenlc  Songs  and  Musical  Drills;  100 
pages  of  primary  socgs,  including  25  pp.  of  pretty 
marches,  etc.  with  directions  for  drill  exercises.  50c  per 
copv,  prepaid. 

Also,  Columbian  School  Report  Cards.  Th1 
most  complete  and  unique  card  published.  One  card 
serves  a  pupil  for  nine  months.  20c  per  dozen.  Special 
rates  for  large  quantities. 

Enclose  cash  with  order.  Address 

S.  C.  HANSON, 

Will  amsport,  Ind. 


La  Porte  Training  School 

«.  KINDERGARTNERS 
ano  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

Address 

Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann, 
La  Porte,  Ind. 


PLENTY  OF  FLAGS. 

Four  calls  in  one  mail  this  morning  for  flags 
for  the  school  houses.  Well,  we  can  stand  it; 
go  right  on. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  especially  adapted  as  a 
remedy  for  catarrh  which  is  aggravated  by 
alkaline  dust  and  dry  winds. — W.  A.  Hoover, 
Druggist,  Denver. 

STILL  GOES  MABCHING  ON. 

De  Garmo's  language  lessons  have  just  gone 
into  the  school  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  as  well  as  into  a  multitude  of 
smaller  places.  So  far  as  we  hear,  they  give 
perfect  satisfaction  wherever  they  are  tried. 

WANTED — TEACHERS. 

For  unexpected  vacancies:  We  have  them 
now.  If  you  are  not  located,  you  miss  good 
opportunities  by  not  being  registered  with  us. 
Send  for  hand  book.  Address,  C.  J.  Albert, 
Manager  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau, 
Elmhurst,  111. 

GEM  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Quincy,  Illinois.  Shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing, book-keeping  and  penmanship  thoroughly 
taught;  twelve  experienced  teachers,  700  stud- 
ents, cheap  board,  and  the  finest  commercial 
college  building  in  America.  Graduates  readily 
secure  situations.  Beautiful  illustrated  cata- 
logue, giving  full  particulars  of  all  depart- 
ments will  be  mailed  free.  Address,  D.  L. 
Musselman,  Principal. 


The  Public-School  Bureau  needs  the  name 
of  more  candidates  for  district  and  grammar 
schools,  wages  from  $45  to  $55  per  month.  We 
have  upon  our  list  not  yet  engaged  the  names 
of  a  few  excellent  candidates  for  high  schools 
and  superintendences. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public-School  Joubnal. 

how  to  make  money. 
I  read  in  your  valuable  paper  how  William 
Evans  tried  selling  pictures  and  wringers  and 
did  not  succeed,  and  how  he  tried  selling  platers 
and  made  $28  a  week.  This  gave  me  the  idea 
that  I  might  succeed.  I  also  sent  for  one  of  H. 
F.  Delno  &  Co.'s  Lightning  Platers,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  for  $5,  and  received  a  fine  machine 
that  pleased  several  of  my  friends  so  well  that 
I  have  sold  four  of  them  for  $lo  apiece  and 
cleared  $20,  besides  doing  a  large  amount  of 
plating.  I  tested  the  machine  by  plating  a 
brass  ring  in  ten  minutes.  Any  one  can  make 
money  selling  these  platers,  or  they  can  get  all 
the  plating  they  can  do  and  make  from  $20  to 
$30  a  week,  in  plating  in  gold,  silver,  or  nickel. 
Every  farm  house  I  visited  had  spoons,  knives, 
and  forks  to  plate.  I  hope  others  will  profit 
by  my  experience,  as  I  have  profited  by  Mr. 
William  Evans'  experience.      B.  F.  O'Dell. 
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Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  especially  adapted  as  a 
remedy  for  catarrh  which  is  aggravated  by 
alkaline  dust  and  dry  winds. — W.  A.  Hoover, 
Druggist,  Denver. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
Send  to  the  Public-School  Publishing  Company 
for  it.  They  will  make  you  discounts  equal  to 
any  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  quality 
of  goods.  See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
Send  for  special  discounts  from  these  rates. 

HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 

On  August  30th  and  September  27th  the 
Wisconsin  Central  lines  will  run  low  rate  har- 
vest excursions  on  above  dates  to  points  in 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota 
at  one  (limited  first  class)  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  Tickets  will  be  good  twenty  (20)  days 
from  date  of  sale,  with  stop-over  privileges  to 
points  west  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  For 
full  information  address  any  of  the  company's 
representatives,  or  James  C.  Pond,  Gen'l  Pass, 
and  Tkt.  Agt.,  Chicago,  111. 

DeGarmo's  Series  of  "Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School"  is  the  most  popular  with 
teachers  who  are  using  it.  Every  lesson,  from 
the  second  grade  to  the  seventh,  is  carefully 
worked  out,  and  has  been  tested  by  years  of 
experience  in  the  classes.  They  are  the  cheap- 
est books  ever  printed.  Each  of  the  three 
primary  and  intermediate  books  costs  only 
twelve  cents  at  retail,  and  can  be  bought  for 
much  less  by  the  dozen.  The  books  should  be 
used  by  the  pupils  to  be  fully  appreciated. 


They  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  most  of 
the  blackboard  work,  and  are  as  natural  as 
life.  Send  for  a  copy  for  examination  if  you 
have  not  seen  them.  See  advertisement  on  an- 
other page. 

Look  at  our  advertising  pages  and  see  what 
books  we  carry  in  stock.  You  want  some  of 
them  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Remem- 
ber that  the  prices  include  postage. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  be- 
tween Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis, 
daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  an<i 
Portland,  Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 

The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.  Electric  Reading 
Lamps  in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri^ 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First  Class. 


QUANTRELL'S 

POCKET  (MSS^EGORD  BOOK 

The  best  and  most  complete  Pocket  Class  Record 
Book  published.  Ten  months  marking  with 
but  One  Writing  of  the  name.  Bound  in 
flexible  cloth.  Fits  an  ordinary  pocket.  Price,  30c. 
Specimen  page  free. 

REPORT  CARDS. 

I  carry  a  very  large  variety  of  Report  Cards. 
Samples  free. 
CATALOGUE 
OF 

Tissue  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Catalogue 
of  the  above  goods,  including  METHOD  BOOKS, 
SCHOOL  SINGING  BOOKS,  GAMES,  SPEAK- 
ERS, DIALOGUES,  REPORT  and  REWARD 
CARDS,  BUSY  WORK  DEVICES,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  look-out  for-all  the-help-he-can  get-teach- 
er needs  this  catalogue.  I  have  many  new  books 
and  you  should  know  of  them. 

New  edition  for  Fall  of  1892  now  ready.  Con- 
tains 96  pp.  and  is  sent  free.    Ask  for  it. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

262  and  264  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS 


KNOX  COLLEGE 


GALESBURG, 

J  ILLINOIS. 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  greatly  increased  fa<  ilities.  For  cata- 
logue and  all  information  address 

Newton  Bat  em  an. 


UNION  LAW  SCHOOL  Of  CHICAGO 

Improved  methods  of  instruction.  Diploma 
admits  to  Bar.     Term  begins  Sep- 
tember 15,  1892. 

Marshall  D.  E'well,  LL.D  ,  M.D.,  Dean, 

97  Clark  ."street,  Chicago,  111. 


TERCHERS  flBE  introduced 

  TO  SCH00L- 

OFFICERS 


%    N°.70.  DEARBORN  ST.  Chicago. 


HKHNEMHNN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago 

The  Thirty-Third  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  institution 
will  commence  September  14,  1892.  Modern  instruction  in 
the  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  and  the  hospital.  Experienced 
teachers.  Low  fees.  Equality  in  sex.  Send  for  Lecture  Card, 
Announcement,  and  sample  of  The  Clinique.  Address, 

E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D., 
3034  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

— CINCINNATI,  O.,  TJ.  S.  A. 
Best  Grade  Copper  and  Tin  QP>|    B  C 
School,  College  &  Academy  OGEURbO 
U'rlcc  and  Terms  Free.   Name  this 
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NOW  READY.  . 


No.  4  of  the  DeGarmo  Language  Series 

SURPASSING  RICHNESS  OF  THOUGHT-MATERIAL. 

Soundness  and  Thoroughness  of  Pedagogical  Treatment. 

Incomparably  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  market.  Admirably  adapted  also,  as  a  single  book  for 
the  upper  Language  Grades  of  Country  Schools.  The  entire  Series,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  is  now  complete, 
and  covers  the  whole  range  of  Language  Work  below  the  High  School.  It  forms  the  cheapest,  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  scientific,  the  most  educative,  and  labor-saving  language  series  ever  published. 

Prices:  Nos  1,  2,  and  3,  12c.  each;  No  4,  35c;  total  retail  cost  of  the  Series,  71c. 

Addre^,  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Bloomington,  111. 


I— ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Oeanses  the  Nasall 
Passages,  Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation,  Heals 
the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures  | 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head, 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  56  Warren  St,  N.  T.j 


Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 

SUGGESTION  FOE  A  SUMMER  TRIP. 

If  you  wish  to  take  the  trip  of  a  lifetime, 
purchase  the  low  rate  excursion  tickets  sold  by 
all  principal  lines  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  via  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Pacific  coast,  and 
Alaska. 

The  trip  is  made  with  the  highest  degree  of 
comfort  in  the  elegant  vestibuled  1  rains  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad. 

The  scenery  en  route  is  the  most  magnificent 
to  be  found  in  the  seven  states  through  which 
the  road  passes. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  trip  through  the 
Northwest,  however,  is  the  visit  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  the  land  of  hot  springs,  geysers,  and 
canons,  and  to  Alaska  with  its  endless  ocean 
channels,  snow-capped  peaks,  Indian  villages, 
and  giant  glaciers. 

If  you  wish  to  investigate  this  suggestion 
further  send  to  Charles  S.  Fee,  general  pass- 
enger agent,  N.  P.  R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
copies  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  "Wonder- 
land" book,  Yellowstone  Park  and  Alaska 
folders. 

The  best  school  register  for  $1.  Begin  the 
new  year  with  a  good,  clean  register. 

From  the  way  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago, 
pushes  The  Teacher's  and  Student's  Li- 
brary, we  judge  he  must  have  a  remarkably 
good  thing.  The  book  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  ever  offered  to  teachers.  A  new 
edition  has  just  been  published,  at  the  very 
low  price  of  $2.50. 

Do  you  not  want  some  slate  black-boards? 
They  arc  beautiful;  they  are  durable.  Cor- 
respond with  us  about  them. 


Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


295,000. 

Within  fifteen  months  after  it  appeared,  the  publishers 
had  to  go  to  press  with  the  295,000th  copy  of 

MONTGOMERY'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.10.  Adopted  by  such  cities  as 
Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Burlington,  Vt ,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  etc.,  and 
for  the  entire  state  of  Indiana. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

THE  BEGINNER'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

It  is  designed  for  children  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  is  based  upon  stories*  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have 
made  our  country  what  it  is.  A  copy  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  65  cents. 

WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  COUNTRY.  By  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  John  Fiske.  Prices  by  mail,  postpaid, 
cloth,  $1.10;  boards,  85  cents. 

PILGRIMS  AND  PURITAN?.  By  Nina  Moore 
Tiffany.   Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  70  cents. 

FROM  COLONY  TO  COMMON WKALTH.  By 

Nina  Moore  Tiffany.    Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  70  cents. 

RliFEKENCK    HISTORY      »F    THK  UNITED 

SlATES.  By  Hannah  A.  Davidson,  M.  A.  Price  by 
mail,  postpaid,  90  cents. 

A  GUIOE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY 
AND  TH K  CONSTITUTI  N  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATE*.  By  William  W.  Rupert,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Pottstown,  Pa.    Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  75  cents. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.         and  CHICAGO. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


THE  GRADES  VS.  CULTURE. 

H.  H.  HICKOX,  OMAHA. 


It  is  an  accepted  fact  by  all  given  to 
thought  upon  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation, that  it  does  not  in  any  consider- 
able degree  produce  and  maintain  in  the 
youth  in  its  charge,  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing and  the  practice  of  the  same.  All 
sober  minds  must  and  do  agree  that  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  the 
average  child  in  the  school  room,  if  de- 
voted to  careful  reading  of  the  right 
books,  would  give  to  the  child  a  degree 
of  culture  not  ordinarily  found  among  us, 
an  education  of  a  superior  sort  to  that 
usually  attained  by  those  who  come  forth 
with  honors  and  diplomas. 

It  is  a  common  and  simple  solution  of 
the  matter  to  lay  the  blame  at  the  feet 
of  the  teacher  and  claim  that  to  her  lack 
of  culture  is  traceable  this  sad  defect. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  teacher 
who  has  no  breadth  of  mind  and  heart, 
no  love  for  the  really  good  and  great, 
whose  breath  is  not  bated  as  the  pathetic 
characters  of  life  are  called  forth  by  the 
master  hand  of  a  great  author,  whose  eye 
does  not  brighten  with  keen  appreciation 
of  the  brilliant  wit  and  fine  discrimina- 
tion of  the  philosopher  and  poet,  cannot 
impart  to  pupils  this  appreciation  which 
adds  much  to  the  life  of  the  present  day. 
But  it  is  not  an  undisputable  fact  that 
the  teacher  who  has  all  this  can  impart 
the  same  to  the  youth  in  her  charge.  A 
candle,  even  when  placed  upon  a  hill, 
gives  little  light  if  it  is  under  a  bushel. 
The  progressive  public  school  gives  no 
standing  room  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
pessimist.  But  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  things  should  improve;  they  must 
improve  with  speed. 

If  a  rank  and  noisome  weed  disfigures 
the  lawn,  it  is  of  little  consequence  who 
planted  it  or  who  has  allowed  it  to  grow; 


but  the  paramount  question  is,  who  will 
remove  it?  The  public  school  system, 
an  evolution  as  it  is,  impressed  by  many 
peoples  places,  customs,  prejudices,  the- 
ories, and  whims,  a  constant  compromise 
between  what  it  is  conceived  should  be 
done  and  what  of  necessity  can  be  done, 
affords  to-day  a  most  efficient  bushel  to 
cover  the  light  of  culture  which  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  send  forth.  Be- 
ing thus  covered  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  light  at  times  grew  very  faint  with- 
out the  change  even  being  noticed.  It 
is  the  system,  born  of  the  public  and 
nourished  by  its  life,  clothed  in  its  preju- 
dices and  resting  upon  its  traditional 
husks,  and  not  the  teacher,  that  is  ac- 
countable for  this  weed,  non-culture, 
whose  flowers  are  bad  reading,  mental 
dissipation,  bad  taste,  and  whose  ponder- 
ous fruits  when  fully  developed,  are  dis- 
satisfaction, idleness,  probably  anarchy, 
and  rebellion. 

It  is  a  common  and  deplorably  true 
statement  that  the  schools  teach  children 
how  to  read,  but  not  to  read.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  learn  to  read  good  books 
and  that  is  to  read  them.  Simple  as  this 
rule  seems  to  the  outsider  it  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  regime  of  the  public 
school  work.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and,  of  course,  through*  the  high 
school,  some  allowance  is  made  for  the 
study  of  authors  and  books,  but  the  time 
given  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  theme.  For  the  first  six 
years  of  the  course  almost  nothing  is 
done  to  form  this  taste  for  good  books. 
Certain  teachers  crowd  in  wee  bits  of 
good  reading  and  wise  talks  which  bear 
good  fruit,  but  their  time  must  be  given 
to  accomplishing  grade  work.  Spelling, 
arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  language,, 
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etc.,  must  be  taught  so  much  per  each 
month,  if  possible,  so  much  before  ex- 
amination. Fifty  pupils  of  as  many  de- 
grees of  ability  must  be  brought  to  the 
same,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
degree  of  proficiency. 

A  bright  young  girl  began  her  school- 
work  a  short  time  ago*  She  was  what 
is  meant  by  well  educated  and  well 
trained  and  possessed  an  immense  amount 
of  discernment  and  practical  sense.  She 
saw  almost  at  once  of  what  success  was 
to  consist.  Her  worthy  ambition  was  to 
succeed.  In  an  unusually  short  time  she 
was  gratified.  Her  work  was  noticed  by 
those  whose  favor  means  success.  Her 
calisthenics  were  perfect,  her  order  a 
marvel,  her  examinations  averaged  high. 
She  was  undoubtedly  in  the  line  of  pro- 
motion. One  recess  time  she  was  heard 
to  say:  "I  must  make  those  children 
understand  long  division  to-day.  I've 
tried  so  hard;  they  are  so  stupid."  Her 
pretty  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "Long 
division  is  so  hard,  don't  hurry  them," 
said  the  friend,  "don't  you  know  how 
long  it  took  us  to  learn  it?"  "  It  makes 
no  difference,  they  must  understand  it 
to-day.  To-morrow's  Friday  and  ex- 
amination next  week.  They  have  just 
got  to  do  it."  She  shut  her  mouth  in  an 
ugly  way  and  marched  up  the  hall  like  a 
commanding  general. 

It  is  presumed  that  most  of  these  un- 
fortunates could  work  an  example  in  long 
division  before  they  saw  home  that  night. 
Such  is  grade  work.  Such  is  success. 
But  if  that  fair  girl  had  possessed  the 
philosophy  of  Goethe,  the  logic  of  Plato, 
the  soul  of  a  Browning,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  she  could  not  have  im- 
parted one  breath  of  their  uplifting  in- 
fluences to  her  little  flock,  while  she 
stood  there,  every  nerve  strained,  filled 
"from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full  of 
direst"  determination.  The  child  who 
stayed  at  night  and  "cleaned  the  black- 
board for  teacher"  probably  got  near 
enough  to  the  girl  to  receive  some  bene- 
fits from  her  personality;  but  the  school 
never  did. 

Good  taste,  fine  discrimination,  deli- 
cate appreciation — culture,  can  not  be 
disseminated  in  showers  of  solid  kernels 
sent  from  the  school  rostrum.  If  it  could 
be  and  if  one  foolish  child  should  be  will- 
ing and  lucky  enough  and  receive  a  por- 
tion into  the  mental  stomach,  it  would  re- 


main undigested  and  give  him  trouble. 
Kipling  relates  of  a  teacher  who  taught 
by  "inspiration"  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  higher,  subtler  things  of  life 
can  be  imparted  in  any  other  manner. 
The  woman  who  stands  with  nerves 
tense,  lips  close  pressed,  re#dy  to  say, 
"Position,  John,"  at  any  moment,  may 
hold  the  work  of  a  classic  author  in  one 
hand  and  the  school  in  the  hollow  of  the 
other;  but  she  can  not  really  teach  the 
one,  though  it  may  be  read  and  read 
again,  while  her  main  thought  is  thus 
given  elsewhere. 

Read  a  book  with  some  one  that  sees 
farther  than  you.  What  is  it  that  helps 
you?  A  word,  a  parallel  thought,  a 
reference  to  experience  or  a  simple  ges- 
ture. You  see,  understand,  appreciate, 
and  enjoy  as  never  before.  You  are 
really  reading  a  good  book.  There  is  a 
something  that  radiates  from  your  leader 
as  delicate  and  intangible  as  a  faint  per- 
fume. Is  it  the  author  or  the  interpreter? 
You  know  not,  but  you  inhale  deep 
draughts  of  life  before  inattainable.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  ideal  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  something  of 
the  idea  the  young  girls  have,  coming 
fresh  from  college  and  study  to  begin  the 
work.  But  this  relation  cannot  exist  in 
the  grades  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Spellings,  drills  in  arithmetic, 
and  some  mechanical  accomplishments 
can  be  and  are  attained  with  fifty  pupils 
managed  after  the  fashion  of  the  success- 
ful and  popular  teacher  of  the  grades, 
but  the  appreciation  of  good  authors  must 
becompassed  in  a  far  different  manner. 

The  first  story  that  is  told  to  a  child  in 
the  nursery  must  be  of  a  kind  to  influ- 
ence his  taste.  Through  the  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  years  much  care  and 
pains  must  be  given  to  story  telling,  and 
the  stories  must  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
demands  of  the  child.  Children  now 
read  very  early  and  as  soon  as  they  can 
read  they  can  be  led  to  read  good  books. 
This  can  be  done  easily  at  home.  A  lady 
of  this  city  was  heard  to  remark  that  she 
was  re-reading  Pickwick  Papers  with  her 
son,  a  lad  of  ten.  "Reed  has  just  enough 
fun  in  him  to  keenly  appreciate  Dickens." 
The  boy  is  in  school  and  in  nowise  pre- 
cocious. Dickens  at  ten!  He  has  at  least 
ten  years  the  start  of  half  the  reading 
world.  This  child  had  the  advantage  of 
a  cultured  father  and  mother. 
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If  there  is  one  blessing  to  be  added  to 
this, it  is  to  have  had  a  cultured  grandfather 
and  grandmother.  But  the  youth  of  our 
civilization  in  the  West  causes  few  child- 
ren to  be  similarly  blessed,  and  the 
question  is  how  to  make  the  schools  fur- 
nish these  blessings  to  the  generation 
yet  to  be.  Manifestly  the  simple  rule 
must  be  followed  and  the  good  works 
must  be  read  in  the  school  as  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Time  must  be 
given  for  work  and  arrangements  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  to  be  perfected. 
Very  little  would  be  accomplished  with 
fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  but  half  that 
number  might  gather  in  an  informal 
manner  about  her  and  listen  and  read  and 
discuss  in  turn  to  good  advantage.  Fool- 
ish indeed  would  it  be  to  hope  to  force 
the  great  masters  at  once  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  mere  children.  The  world 
of  juvenile  literature  that  has  sprung  up 
contains  that  which  is  surely  "milk  for 
babes."  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
mentally  as  well  as  physically  the  child 
is  safer  from  ills,  when  he  can  partake  in 
moderation  of  meat. 

Quite  early  in  school  life  the  reading 
of  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  separate. 
With  but  few  exceptions  they  will  natur- 
ally proceed  by  a  different  path  to  an  en- 
joyment of  solid  reading.  The  girl  is  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  and  color  of  the 
pictures,  by  fair  and  gentle  characters, 
by  the  comparatively  placid  life  she  best 
understands.  Presently  she  becomes 
critical  of  characters  depicted.  She 
awakens  with  surprise  to  the  knowledge 
that  history  and  biography  has  charac- 
ters more  interesting  than  fiction.  The 
action  of  persons  upon  the  historic  stage 
delights  her;  gradually  with  its  tragedies 
and  its  comedies,  its  ethics  and  its  phil- 
osophy, its  whole  grand  trend  history  is 
hers. 

The  boy  cares  nothing  for  good  people 
and  civilized  ways.  He  wants  to  know 
about  somebody  who  did  son/ething — 
killed  somebody.  From  feuds  and  ac- 
counts of  personal  combats  he  will  be- 
come interested  in  great  battles.  Victor 
Hugo's  description  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  delights  him.  He  draws  the 
"A"  and  the  sunken  ditch,  tries  to 
imagine  just  how  it  looked  when  it  was 
full  of  struggling,  dying  men  and 
slaughtered  horses.     He  reads  history 


largely  for  the  battles,  but  gains  much 
besides.  Presently  he  gets  interested  in 
the  home  life  of  his  heroes  and  admires 
most  the  least  ferocious  of  his  war  favor- 
ites. Presently  he  enjoys  romance,  then 
fiction,  and  having  traveled  up  opposite 
sides  of  the  mountain,  he  reaches  his 
sister  at  the  summit,  and  they  can  now 
enjoy  in  common  that  beauty  and  truth 
in  poetry  and  fiction  and  history.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  schools  should  not 
provide  such  training.  No  reason  why 
every  certificate  of  admission  to  the  high 
school  should  not  certify  that  a  certain 
number  of  classics  have  been  carefully 
read  under  guidance,  or  why  a  high 
school  diploma  should  not  contain  a 
record  of  a  larger  number  of  classics  read 
and  reviewed  by  the  holder  of  the  same. 
No  reason  save  the  fact  that  the  system 
is  as  it  has  been,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  one  at  hand  with  insight  and  courage 
to  institute  the  needed  change.  It  is 
not  the  lack  of  the  proper  qualification 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  No  other  busi- 
ness claims  as  large  a  per  centage  of  the 
best  material  from  the  colleges  and 
schools.  These  girls  have  a  fair  degree 
of  learning,  good  taste  in  all  matters, and 
a  courage  and  enthusiasm  envied  by 
their  elders.  They  have  read  good  works 
and  expect  to  go  on  improving  them- 
selves while  they  teach.  They  believe 
in  their  work  and  the  good  they  can  do. 
Of  necessity  most  of  these  find  their  way 
into  the  grades.  The  end  of  five  years 
finds  them,  too  many  of  them  by  far, 
plain  "teachery"  women  who  do  the 
"grade  work."  If  they  have  held  the 
good  things  they  have  brought  into  the 
work  it  is  in  spite  of  the  work,  not  be- 
cause of  it.  All  of  the  earnest  workers 
read  a  very  few  volumes  of  good  litera- 
ture in  a  course  of  a  year.  They  are 
usually  surprised  that  they  do  not  read 
more  and  mean  to  do  better  another 
year,  but  do  not.  They  do  not  always 
realize  themselves  that  the  whole  burden 
of  their  work  is  such  as  to  wholly  unfit 
them  for  almost  any  mental  effort  out  of 
school.  The  grade  teacher  who  is  an 
active  reader  is  an  exception  and  a  won- 
der. There  is  nothing  stimulating  to  the 
intellectual  life  in  grade  work  of  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  the  poor  girls  know  it 
when  once  fast  in  the  rut. 

It  is  a  fault  of  the  system.    Let  the 
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earnest  truth  seeker  look  again  before  he     Aye,  let  him  not  be  surprised  if  the  light 
complains  that  the  candle  hid  under  a     finally  becomes  darkness, 
bushel  is  not  creating  a  great  illumination. 


WALKS  ABROAD,  f 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH.* 


As  a  workman  is  known  by  his  chips, 
so  is  a  school  known  by  the  pupils  it 
turns  out.  This  is  universally  true,  but 
I  make  a  special  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  case  of  che  National  Normal 
School,  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  I 
spoke  about  last  month. 

And,  so  far  as  Normal  Schools  are  con- 
cerned, experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  place  to  look  for  its  "chips"  is 
in  the  "model  school,"  or  "training  de- 
partment" of  these  institutions.  The 
students  of  the  normal  schools  proper 
become  mere  repositories,  or  storage  bat- 
teries, as  it  were,  of  the  theories  and 
arts  of  the  professors  under  whom  they 
learn  their  trade.  But  in  the  training 
department  one  gets  a  view  of  ultimates — 
of  the  way  in  which  these  theories  and 
arts  "pan  out,"  as  a  cold  and  heartless 
money-making  man  -  o'  -  the  -  world  would 
.say. 

Being  aware  of  this  fact,  I  spent  small 
time  in  viewing  the  elegant  laboratories 
and  other  mechanical  appliances  for 
making  teachers,  with  which  this  insti- 
tution is  so  thoroughly  equipped.  All 
these  are  worth  while,  doubtless;  but  I 
felt  as  though  I  would  be  willing  to  "in- 
fer" considerable  along  these  lines,  if 
only  I  could  get  my  eye  on  the  '  'finished 
product"  of  the  concern.  And  sol  made 
straight  for  the  model  school,  being  once 
fairly  in  possession  of  carte  blanche  to  the 
institution. 

I  found  a  school  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pupils,  of  all  grades,  from  the  pri- 
mary up  to  the  "higher  branches,"  as  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided.  The 
school  was  well  organized,  and  the  great- 
est of  care  was  exercised  not  to  permit 
the  crude  efforts  of  "pupil  teachers"  to 
result  harmfully  upon  the  innocents  on 
whom  they  "practiced."  This  was  a  thing 
that  pleased  me  greatly,  because  I  have 
known  instances  where  it  was  not  done, 
and  where  the  children  who  were  worked 
on   by   these    "'prentice   hands" — the 

tCopy right  1892  by  William  Ilawlcy  Smith. 


chips — were  terribly  chopped  up  by  the 
performance.  I  know  a  young  man  to- 
day, who  cannot  read  a  page  in  a  maga- 
zine aloud,  decently,  but  who  can  "elo- 
cute"  anything  he  has  learned  by  heart 
in  a  most  charming  manner;  and  all  be- 
cause, when  he  learned  to  read,  in  the 
training  department  of  a  normal  school, 
under  a  pupil  teacher  who  was  let  loose 
upon  him  without  a  chaperon e,  he  was 
made  to  rehearse  the  same  reading  lessons 
over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  so  that  he 
could  '■'■read  them  elegantly  without  look- 
ing at  his  book"  when  his  class  came  up 
for  examination  before  the  whole  school. 

You  see,  this  pupil  teacher  was  marked 
on  the  work  she  did  with  this  class,  and 
the  proof  of  her  work  was  a  show  per- 
formance of  her  reading  class  before  the 
whole  school.  And  what  so  good  a  show 
as  a  nice,  clean  class  of  little  folks,  all 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  standing  in 
a  row,  reading,  oh  so  charmingly,  from 
books  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  which 
they  didn't  have  to  look  at  all?  And  this 
was  called  teaching  reading!  The  woman 
who  did  this  thing  told  me  recently  that, 
now  she  has  come  to  realize  the  enormity 
of  her  work  with  that  class,  she  has  never 
dared  even  to  pray  for  forgiveness;  and 
whenever  she  meets  one  of  the  pupils 
whom  she  so  ignorantly  abused,  she  is 
fain  to  call  on  the  rocks  and  the  moun- 
tains to  fall  on  her!  Perhaps  her  "pun- 
ishment to  fit  her  crime"  may  some  time 
be  to  sit  for  ages  and  ages,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  stumblings  and  halt- 
ings  of  persons  whose  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  learning  has  been  elocutionary 
drill  to  the  neglect  of  sight  reading. 

But  then,  in  all  professions  it  is  apt  to 
be  pretty  hard  on  the  patients  of  the 
ones  who  are  learning  the  trade.  Who 
was  that  celebrated  surgeon  that  per- 
formed a  very  delicate  and  critical  opera- 
tion upon  a  lady's  eye,  and  who,  being 
complimented  on  •  his  marvelous  skill,  re- 
plied: "Oh,  but  you  should  see  the  bush- 

*Author  of  "Evolution  of  Dodd." 
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els  of  eyes  I  ruined  while  learning  to  be 
so  skillful?" 

And' so  I  was  glad  to  find  the  greatest 
of  care  in  the  supervision  of  the  pupil 
teachers  in  this  school.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  course  is  four  years,  and 
the  normal  students  are  not  permitted  to 
teach  at  all  in  the  training  department 
'till  the  last  half  of  the  second  year;  and 
it  is  not  'till  the  fourth  year  that  they  are 
permitted  to  have  entire  charge  of  a 
class,  and  hear  recitations  unattended  by 
some  professor  of  the  school.  This  guards 
the  danger  very  well;  and,  judging  from 
what  I  saw,  reduces  the  evil  well  toward 
the  vanishing  point. 

But  some  of  the  ways  of  this  school 
are  things  to  smile  at  from  our  point  of 
vision.  For  instance,  in  most  of  the 
rooms  I  visited  in  the  training  depart- 
ment, where  recitations  were  going  on, 
the  teacher  was  smoking  his  cigarette  as 
he  heard  the  boys  recite;  and,  not  to  dis- 
tract his  attention  too  much  from  his 
work,  he  had  one  of  the  boys  of  the  school 
standing  near  at  hand,  whose  business  it 
was  to  "scratch  a  match"  for  him  when- 
ever his  cigarette  went  out  or  he  wished 
to  light  a  fresh  one.  To  perform  this 
service  for  the  teacher  was  a  great  honor 
rather  than  a  disgrace,  and  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  at  least,  I  learned  that  it  was 
the  special  prerogative  of  the  best  boy  in 
the  school  to  thus  be  a  torch  bearer  for 
his  chief. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  me  how  this 
position  of  best-boyship  was  determined 
in  some  of  the  rooms.  T  do  not  know 
how  general  the  method  is,  but  this  was 
the  modus  operandi  in  at  least  one  room 
that  I  visited  : 

The  teacher  gives  the  pupils,  from  time 
to  time,  and  for  various  credits,  bits  of 
paper  called  vales,  much  like  1  'rewards  of 
merits"  that  we  used  to  get  "in  the  old 
days  when  I  was  young."  Now  when  a 
boy  becomes  the  lawful  possessor  of  a 
number  of  these  vales,  they  are  his,  to 
do  with  as  he  pleases;  and  here  is  what 
he  pleases  to  do  with  them:  Everybody 
gambles  in  Mexico,  and  the  boy  who  as- 
pires to  become  the  best  boy  in  school  re- 
sorts to  this  practice  to  gain  the  coveted 
position.  And  this  is  the  way  of  it:  If 
he  happens  to  be  a  clever  reader,  for  in- 
stance, he  will  challenge  some  member  of 
his  class  to  a  reading  match,  each  party 
to  the  contest  to  put  up  an  agreed  num- 


ber of  vales  to  "come  into  the  game,"  as 
it  were,  and  then  they  "read  for  the 
pile. "  The  teacher  is  also  made  particeps 
criminis,  and  to  him  is  given  the  position 
of  umpire,  or  referee,  though  upon  this 
condition,  that,  if  both  boys  succeed  in 
reading  the  lesson  perfectly,  then  the 
teacher  must  give  to  each  of  them  a 
number  of  vales  equal  to  the  total  number 
they  have  both  together  risked.  If  one 
boy  trips,  and  the  other  does  not,  then 
the  successful  one  "wins  the  pile;"  while 
if  both  fail,  the  teacher  "rakes  in  the 
stakes. "  In  this  way  the  position  of  best- 
boy-in-the-school  is  striven  for,  and  in  this 
way  only  can  it  be  won,  for  the  boy  who 
has  the  greatest  number  of  vales  at  the 
end  of  each  month  is  the  best  boy  in 
school. 

But,  once  won,  like  other  high  positions 
which  are  gained  by  equally  creditable 
means  in  more  countries  than  Mexico, 
great  is  the  power  and  glory  thereof. 
For,  not  only  can  the  best  boy  in  school 
light  cigarettes  for  his  teacher,  but  he 
becomes  the  monitor  of  the  school  room 
when  the  teacher  is  hearing  recitations. 
And  so,  between  match  scratchings  he 
patrols  the  aisles  of  the  school  room,  call- 
ing the  other  boys  to  order,  here  and 
there,  as  occasion  requires,  and  recording 
in  the  note  book,  which  the  teacher 
furnishes  him  for  such  purpose,  the  de- 
linquencies and  shortcomings  of  any  who 
fail  to  heed  his  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions to  correct  behavior.  And  from  the 
record  he  makes  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
teacher  will  sustain  it  every  time,  as  why 
should  he  not,  for  is  it  not  the  handiwork 
of  the  best  boy  in  school? 

Another  perquisite  of  this  high  office 
of  best  boy  is,  that  at  the  end  of  every 
month  he  is  .given  all  the  tops,  marbles, 
balls,  knives,  kitestrings  and  whatsoever 
the  teacher  or  monitor  has  taken  away 
from  bad  boys  during  the  four  weeks  previ- 
ous. 

Now  how  different  all  this  is  from 
what  we  are  used  to  here  in  the  states. 
In  this  civilized  land  our  teachers  talk  to 
the  children  about  virtue  being  its  own 
reward,  and  other  unattractive  maxims 
of  similar  import.  But  what  inducements 
are  these  to  make  one  strive  for  the  po- 
sition of  best  boy  in  school;  and  who  can 
tell  what  might  be,  even  here,  if  a  con- 
glomerate pile  of  tops,  and  balls,  and 
marbles,  and  kite  strings,  and  whatsover 
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were  held  before  the  eager  eyes  of  our 
children  as  the  prize  to  be  awarded  at 
the  end  of  every  month  to  the  fellow  who 
could  win  the  most  vales  from  his  school- 
mates and  teacher?  And  then  think  of 
the  emoluments  of  office  that  would  rise 
to  one's  vision  under  such  circumstances. 
Once  installed  as  monitor,  with  auto- 
cratic power,  what  job  lots  of  tops  and 
balls,  etc.,  one  might  confiscate  from  the 
bad  boys,  in  the  full  assurance  that  they 
would  be  placed  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If 
that  school  does  not  turn  out  a  full  quota 
of  Quays,  or  Wanamakers,  or  Brices,  or 
Jay  Goulds  one  of  these  days  then  shall 
I  lose  my  faith  in  the  power  of  educational 
training  to  mould  character. 

But,  for  all  this — which  seems  to  us 
so  strange,  I  never  saw  better  class-work 
anywhere  than  I  saw  in  the  training  de- 
partment of  this  normal  school  in  Mexico. 
The  pupils  were  alert,  prompt,  obedient, 
and  interested.  I  heard  one  recitation 
in  mental  arithmetic  which  was  specially 
pleasing  to  me.  It  was  a  class  of  boys 
about  twelve  years  old.  The  teacher 
stood  before  them  and  extemporized  prob- 
lem after  problem  which  involved  the 
special  principle  upon  which  they  were 
then  working,  which  happened  to  be  find- 
ing the  area  of  rectangles,  of  varied  di- 
mensions, with  such  complications  as 
this;  "How  many  stone  slabs,  three 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  would  it  take 
to  pave  a  court  thirty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  feet  wide?  As  soon  as  the 
problem  was  announced  the  little  fellows, 
every  one  of  them,  went  at  it  with  knitted 
brows,  all  the  work  being  done  mentally. 
And  it  was  wonderful  how  rapidly  they 
found  correct  results.  When  a  number 
had  "raised  hands"  the  teacher  called  on 
some  one  to  solve  the  problem  orally. 
The  pupil  would  rise  in  his  place  and  first 
salute  the  teacher  by  bringing  his  left 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  then  waving  it 
forward,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
slight  bow,  and  then  would  say,  "Senor, 
what  are  your  commands?"  then  go  on 
and  solve  the  problem.  There  were  some 
mistakes,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  was 
most  excellent.  To  make  sure  that  the 
work  was  not  altogether  a  "put  up  job" 
for  the  entertainment  and  delectation  of 
visitors,  I  asked  the  privilege  of  myself 
dictating  a  problem.  This  was  most 
courteously   granted,    and    the  result 


showed  that  the  instruction  reached  to 
principles,  and  was  something  more  than 
mere  parrot-like  surface  work. 

In  a  word,  the  teaching  done  in  this 
school  struck  me  as  being  as  excellent  in 
its  results  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  any- 
where. 

The  school  is  semi-military,  also,  and 
all  the  pupils  have  uniforms  which  they 
wear  on  special  occasions.  Such  occa- 
sions are  frequent,  as  holidays,  fete  days, 
and  the  like,  are  "as  thick  as  blackber- 
ries" in  Mexico.  But  even  this  is  made 
of  much  service  to  the  boys  who  attend 
this  school;  for,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
neat  and  trim  looking  in  their  uniform, 
and  when  on  parade,  they  are  held  to  the 
most  rigid  training  regarding  their  per- 
sonal apparel  and  appearance  every  day 
at  school.  Their  faces  and  hands  must 
be  clean,  their  hair  well  kempt,  their 
clothes  brushed,  and  their  shoes  blacked 
every  day.  They  are  also  held  rigidly 
accountable  for  all  the  belongings  as- 
signed to  their  care  in  connection  with 
their  school  work — their  books,  gymna- 
sium outfit,  gun,  etc. ,  all  of  which  tends 
to  most  excellent  training,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  these  three 
hundred  or  more  boys,  from  six  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  pay  a  visit  to  Diaz,  as  they 
did  on  one  of  the  days  of  late  February 
or  early  March.  They  came  to  school  at 
the  usual  hour,  eight  in  the  morning,  all 
in  uniforms,  and  as  trim  and  neat  look- 
ing as  proud  and  ambitious  mothers 
could  make  them.  At  the  armory  they 
received  their  guns,  and  what  can  make 
a  boy  every  inch  a  king  equal  to  giving 
him  a  gun  to  carry!  And  every  one, 
even  the  smallest,  had  his  gun.  Then 
they  formed  into  line,  about  half  past 
eight,  when,  for  some  reason  that  I  did 
not  learn,  (perhaps  it  was  part  of  the 
plan,  just  to  try  the  boys),  there  was  a 
halt  in  the  proceedings;  and  for  three 
mortal  hours  those  boys  stood  in  line, 
though  the  sun  was  hot  and  beat  directly 
down  upon  them.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal, 
surely.  But  the  boys  stood  it  bravely, 
and  for  the  most  part  held  their  places 
in  good  form  during  all  the  slow  passing 
hours.  Finally,  a  little  before  twelve 
they  got  the  word  to  move,  and  away 
they  went,  a  regimental  band  from  Chap- 
ultepec  leading  them,  marching  to  the 
president's  home  which  is  about  a  mile 
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from  the  school.  Arrived  there,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  residence,  and  the 
whole  line  passed  in  review  before  the 
president  who  shook  hands  with  every- 
one of  them  as  they  went  by.  Then  they 
marched  back  to  school  where  they  broke 
ranks  and  went  home  for  the  day,  having 
been  steadily  in  service  for  between  five 
and  six  hours.  Somehow  I  could  not  rid 
myself  of  the  impression  that  the  experi- 
ence was  one  that  would  be  of  lasting 
value  to  the  boys,  in  more  ways  than  I 
can  stop  here  to  tell. 

This  association  of  President  Diaz  with 
the  children  of  Mexico  is  a  favorite  act  of 
his,  and  one  of  the  means  he  uses  to  keep 
himself  in  touch  with  the  common  people. 
Thus,  when  the  schools  of  the  city  closed 
the  fall  term,  a  little  before  Christmas, 
a  grand  assemblage  of  all  the  pupils  of  all 
the  schools  was  held  in  the  Alemeda  for 
the  awarding  of  prizes,  some  60,000  chil- 


dren being  present.  The  park  was  elab- 
orately decorated  with  flowers,  and  there 
were  speeches  and  singing,  etc. ,  etc. 
Diaz  presided,  and  with  his  own  hand 
delivered  the  prizes  to  the  proud  and 
happy  victors.  The  president  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  passage  of  a  1  'com- 
pulsory attendance"  law  for  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  it  is  rigidly  enforced,  the 
police  of  the  city  being  the  truant  officers 
thereof.  This  calls  for  large  additions  to 
the  school  accommodations,  but  these  are 
rapidly  being  met  under  the  skillful  man- 
agement of  this  marvelous  head  of  the 
Mexican  government.  In  a  word,  Mexico 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  education- 
ally, as  she  is  in  other  lines,  and  the 
magic  name  that  has  conjured  all  these 
changes  among  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  changeless  people  is  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Long  life  to  him! 


SOME  DIVINE  POEMS. 

GEO.  P.  BKOWN. 
III. 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY. 


The  great  poets  are  those  who  portray 
in  beautiful  form  the  deeper  convic- 
tions and  aspirations  of  their  respective 
peoples  at  certain  epochs  of  their  devel- 
opment. They  are  prophets  or  seers  and 
generally  sing  their  songs  at  the  births 
of  new  eras  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 
They  rise  in  times  of  transition  from  an 
old  to  a  new  view  of  man  and  his  relation 
to  the  world  order.  They  are  seeking  to 
find  what  is  universally  and  necessarily 
true.  Each  makes  a  new  interpretation 
of  this  and  gives  a  new  statement  of  it, 
conscious  that  at  the  core  is  the  same  old 
truth  that  has  been  working  up  in  the 
consciousness  of  man  since  he  became  a 
rational  being.  Sometimes  this  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  the  new  is  seen  by 
the  poet  to  be  from  a  relatively  true  to  a 
relatively  false  view  of  life.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  nation's  exist- 
ence. Then  his  poem  is  a  song  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition.  The  author  of  Job 
embodied  the  half-formed  conviction  and 
the  aspiration  of  his  people,  in  a  poem  that 
silenced  the  old  Jewish  theology,  and 
pointed  to  the  world  beyond  for  the  final 


solution  of  life's  problems.  Greece  was 
ushered  into  existence  as  a  nation  by  the 
poems  of  Homer  which  gave  to  her  a  re- 
ligion and  a  state  constitution.  She 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  expired  as 
a  nation  with  the  poem  of  iEschylus 
pleading  with  her  to  hold  fast  to  that 
to  which  she  owed  her  greatness.  Both 
Homer  and  iEsohylus  gave  to  man  a 
close  kinship  to  the  gods,  and  sought  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  life  in  human 
institutions  over  which  the  gods  pre- 
sided. They  had  little  interest  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  state  was  both  sav- 
ior and  preserver.  In  his  story  of  Ores- 
tes iEschylus  has  traced  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  time  of  Homer  and  shows 
that  the  individual  (Orestes),  can  find  sal- 
vation only  in  the  state  as  established  by 
the  gods.  Two  thousand  years  pass. 
The  Greek  continues  the  struggle  to  bring 
the  universal  and  the  individual  into  a 
harmonious  unity,  but  individualism  gets 
the  upper  hand,  and  Greece  declines. 
Rome  rises  by  making  the  universal,  the 
state,  the  all  and  the  individual  nothing. 
The  gulf  between  the  universal  and  the  in- 
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dividual  is  impassable  for  both,  and  ere 
long  both  perish.  It  is  only  by  the  unity 
of  these  two  opposing  ideas  that  a  na- 
tion's life  can  be  perpetuated. 

When  Rome  had  passed  the  period  of 
her  growth  and  the  tyranny  of  the  state 
over  the  individual  had  rendered  life  in- 
tolerable Christianity  came,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  and  proclaimed  that  there 
was  for  man  a  freer  life  and  a  higher  law 
in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  that  king- 
dom the  king  was  the  father  and  the  sub- 
jects were  his  children.  The  miseries  of 
earthly  life  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  joy  of  spiritual  communion  with 
the  heavenly  father  who  took  note  of  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow  and  even  numbered  the 
hairs  of  the  heads  of  his  children.  The 
union  of  the  universal  and  the  individual 
was  now  complete  in  this  kingdom  in 
which  love  was  the  universal.  In  this 
kingdom  of  love  the  infinite  value  and 
dignity  of  all  individuals  were  recognized. 
They  were  no  longer  servants  but  sons, 
heirs  to  a  rich  inheritance  which  earth 
could  neither  give  nor  take  away.  The 
highest  places  in  this  kingdom  were 
awarded  to  those  who  served  most  and 
best.  It  was  by  losing  one's  life  in  the 
loving  service  of  others  that  the  fullest 
life  was  found.  This  was  the  idea  that 
pagan   Rome   finally  adopted   and  at- 


tempted to  incorporate  into  the  state. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  from  iEschylus, 
Dante,  the  poet  of  the  new  gospel  arose. 
Holding  love  to  be  the  universal  and  gov- 
erning principle  in  this  kingdom  of  Heaven 
he  undertakes  to  portray  the  process  by 
which  man,  as  free  will,  comes  into  har- 
mony with,  "becomes  reconciled  to,"  his 
heavenly  father.  He  lays  his  scenes  in 
the  spiritual  world  beyond  the  grave. 
But  he,  himself,  while  yet  in  the  body 
passes  through  every  phase  of  experience 
conceived  to  be  possible  to  man,  from  the 
most  distant  separation,  to  the  most 
intimate  union  with  this  universal  spirit 
of  love  which  rules  the  universe.  That 
is,  he  is  giving  to  us  his  own  spiritual 
biography  under  the  form  of  a  grand  epic 
that  narrates  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  It  proclaims  that 
wherever  there  is  a  conscious  spiritual 
being  either  in  this  life  or  another  he 
will  be  found  in  some  of  the  stages  of 
estrangement  or  reconciliation  depicted 
in  the  Divine  Comedy.  That  one  law 
governs  the  natural  and  *  spiritual 
world,  and  that  this  is  the  law  of  love. 
That  he  who  sets  himself  against  this 
law  makes  for  himself  a  storm  of  hail,  or 
a  fiery  pit,  or  a  lake  Cocytus,  out  of 
which  he  must  come,  if  come  he  shall,  by 
way  of  the  mountain  of  Purgatory, 


THE  SYNTHETIC  SYSTEM. 


SUPT.  F.  B.   GATJLT,  TACOMA. 
III. 


"It  is  not  by  remembering,  or  as 
some  folk  say,  by  'memorizing'  the  syl- 
labic construction  of  words  that  we  learn 
to  read  them  or  to  write  them.  The 
pretense  of  some  of  the  reformers  that 
we  know  the  written  forms  of  our  vo- 
cabulary only  by  such  a  sheer  effort  of 
memory  is  absurd." — Richard  Grant 
White  in  Everyday  English. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  keeping 
"thought  uppermost  while  the  symbols 
for  the  same  are  being  memorized," 
about  the  "mind  passing  from  the  pres- 
ent symbol  to  the  thing  signified."  This 
means  that  every  word  which  a  child  en- 
counters becomes  a  separate  object  of 
special  study  that  he  may  so  fix  the  form 
upon  his  memory  that  he  can  read,  call 


or  pronounce  it  because  of  some  pecu- 
liarity it  possesses,  or  some  association  or 
remote  hint  or  happy  guess  suggests 
what  the  word  is  or  might  be. 

The  plain,  simple  fact  is  that  the  word 
is  memorized  and  the  child  that  recog- 
nizes five  hundred  printed  words  has  had 
five  hundred  separate  objects  of  memory, 
and  he  himself  has  been  the  object  of  five 
hundred  ingenious  efforts  of  the  teacher 
to  cause  him  to  memorize  with  speed  and 
precision  and  to  reproduce  on  demand, 
"by  a  careful  use  of  the  suggested  pic- 
tures in  the  book,  and  by  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  experiences  of  the  children," 
the  words  doled  out  to  him. 

But  the  memorizing  of  word  forms  is 
an  unsafe  dependence.     Words  need  not 
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be  recognized  in  that  way.  The  phonic 
principle  or  development  in  teaching 
reading  is  the  recognition  of  words  by 

SOUND  AND  SIGN  CORRESPONDENCE 

1  'Given  the  'elementary  sounds'  of  any 
language,  to  apply  the  'elementary  signs' 
used  in  printing  the  language  as  a  key  to 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 

"This  is  accomplished  in  all  languages 
which  may  be  called  'phonic,'  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  alphabet  of  such 
lnnguages  and  the  sounds  used  in  speech, 
correspond  to  the  letters  used  in  print, 
or  to  its  t}7pography.  The  reading  of 
such  phonic  languages  is  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  learning  to  associate  a  certain 
number  of  sounds  with  a  definite  number 
of  'signs  of  sounds.'  " — Prof.  Zachos. 

Two  objections  seem  to  confront  us  at 
this  point. 

First,  our  English  is  not  strictly 
phonic. 

Second,  in  the  language  of  Richard 
Grant  White,  "there  has  never  been,  is 
not,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  can 
never  be  an  exact  correspondence  of  the 
written  sign  to  the  spoken  word,  due  it 
must  be  presumed,  to  the  uncertainty 
that  always  must  exist  as  to  sound  itself. " 

As  to  the  first  objection,  I  can  only 
say  at  this  time  that   our  language  is 


sufficiently  phonic  to  permit  of  classifica- 
tions that  are  of  vast  service  in  phonics, 
in  Romanic  spelling,  and  in  orthoepy. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  contention 
of  Richard  Grant  White  is  conceded 
there  would  be  no  standard  of  authority 
as  to  pronounciation  and  the  dictionary 
would  be  useless,  which,  to  his  mind 
would  not  be  calamitous  as  he  speaks  of 
the  "not  very  profitable  study  of  diction- 
aries, pronouncing  and  others." 

The  fact  still  remains  that  when  the 
pronounciation  of  a  word  is  in  dispute 
we  appeal  to  the  dictionary  as  our 
authority.  There  we  will  find  the  word 
marked  diacritically — which  is  the  at- 
tempt to  indicate  the  pronunciation  by 
establishing  a  correspondence  between 
sign  and  sound;  or  we  find  the  word  re- 
spelled  to  indicate  the  pronunciation. 

To  establish  a  correspondence  between 
sound  and  sign  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  fixed  number  of  sounds  represented  by 
a  fixed  number  of  signs.  The  elementary 
sounds  of  our  language  are  represented 
by  the  twenty-six  letters  and  by  such  ex- 
pedients as  are  known  as  "diacritical 
marks. " 

These  "expedients  are  few,  and  well 
established  in  use,"  and  render  our  al- 
phabet adequate  to  the  sounds  of  our 
language. 


ATALA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

III. 


Strange  contradiction  of  the  heart  of 
man!  I,  who  had  so  desired  to  tell  my 
secret  to  the  one  I  already  loved  as  the 
sun,  now,  abashed  and  overwhelmed, 
would  have  preferred  being  thrown  to 
the  crocodiles  in  the  fountain,  rather 
than  to  find  myself  alone  with  Atala. 
This  daughter  of  the  wilderness  was  not 
less  troubled  than  her  prisoner.  We 
maintained  a  profound  silence;  the  ge'nie 
of  love  had  deprived  us  of  speech.  Finally 
Atala,  making  a  strong  effort,  said: 
"Warrior,  you  are  very  lightly  bound; 
you  could  easily  escape."  At  these 
words  my  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  I 
said:  "Lightly  bound,  oh,  woman!"  I 
knew  not  how  to  finish.  Atala  hesitated 
a  few  minutes,   then  she  said:  "Save 


yourself!"  She  unfastened  me  from  the 
tree.  I  seized  the  rope,  placed  it  in  her 
hand,  forcing  her  beautiful  fingers  to 
close  upon  my  chain.  "Take  it!  take 
it!"  I  cried.  "You  are  mad,"  said  Atala 
in  an  agitated  voice.  "Unhappy  one!  do 
you  not  know  that  you  will  be  burned? 
What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  know  that 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  formidable  chief?" 
"There  was  a  time,"  replied  I,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  "when  I  too  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  my  mother  in  a  beaver 
skin.  My  father  had  a  beautiful  wig- 
wam, and  his  deer  drank  the  waters  of  a 
thousand  torrents;  but  I  wander  now 
without  home  or  country.  When  I  shall 
be  no  more,  no  friend  will  put  a  little 
grass  over  my  body  to  protect  it  from 
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the  flies.  The  body  of  an  unhappy 
stranger  no  one  will  care  for." 

These  words  moved  Atala  to  tears. 
"Ah!"  continued  I,  with  animation,  "if 
your  heart  only  spoke  as  mine!  The 
wilderness,  is  it  not  free?  Are  not 
the  forests  full  of  retreats  where 
we  can  hide?  Do  the  children  of 
the  forest  need  many  things  to  make 
them  happy?  O,  woman,  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  first  dream  of  the  lover!  O, 
my  well-beloved!  dare  to  follow  my 
steps."  Such  were  my  words.  Atala 
responded  in  a  tender  voice:  "My  young 
friend,  you  have  learned  the  language  of 
the  whites;  it  is  easy  to  deceive  an  In- 
dian.     "What!"  cried  I,  "you  call  me 

your  young  friend!  Ah!  if  a  poor  slave"  

"Yes,"  said  she,  leaning  towards  me  "a 
poor  slave."  I  resumed  with  ardor: 
"Oh!  for  a  pledge  of  your  sincerity!" 
Atala  listened  to  my  prayer.  As  a  fawn 
seems  to  hang  to  the  flowers  of  the 
climbing  vine,  which  he  seizes  with  his 
delicate  tongue,  so  hung  I  upon  the  lips  of 
my  well-beloved. 

Alas!  my  dear  son,  grief  follows  closely 
upon  ecstasy.  Who  could  believe  that 
the  moment  in  which  Atala  gave  me  the 
first  pledge  of  her  love,  would  be  the 
same  one  in  which  she  would  destroy  my 
hopes?  Whitening  hairs  of  old  Chactas, 
what  was  your  astonishment  when  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  pronounced  these 
words:  "Beautiful  prisoner,  I  have  fool- 
ishly yielded  to  your  entreaty;  but  where 
will  this  passion  lead  us?  My  religion 
separates  me  from  you  forever  .  .  .  .O  my 
mother!  what  have  you  done?" — Atala 
suddenly  stopped  and  held  back,  I  know 
not  what  secret  just  ready  to  escape 
from  her  lips.  Her  words  plunged  me 
into  despair.  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  shall 
be  as  cruel  as  you;  I  shall  not  fly.  You 
will  see  me  enveloped  in  flames;  you  will 
hear  the  crackling  of  my  flesh,  and  you 
will  be  full  of  joy."  Atala  seized  my 
hands  in  both  hers.  "Poor  young  idol- 
ater!" cried  she,  "have  you  no  pity  for 
me?  Do  you  wish  me  to  weep  my  heart 
away?  Oh!  that  I  could  fly  with  you! 
Unfortunate  the  mother  that  gave  Atala 
birth!  Why  do  I  not  throw  myself  to  the 
crocodiles  of  the  fountain!" 

At  this  very  moment,  it  being  near 
sunset,  the  crocodiles  began  their  peculiar 
noise.  "Let  us  quit  this  place,"  said 
Atala.     I  led  the  daughter  of  Simagrhan 


to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  formed 
great  gulfs  of  verdure  by  thrusting  their 
promontories  out  into  the  prairies.  All 
was  calm  and  magnificent  in  this  wilder- 
ness. The  stork  cried  upon  her  nest, 
the  woods  resounded  with  the  monoton- 
ous song  of  quails,  the  whistling  of  par- 
rots, the  bellowing  of  bisons,  and  the 
neighing  of  the  Seminole's  horses. 

We  walked  in  silence  side  by  side. 
Atala  held  the  end  of  the  cord  that  I  had 
forced  her  to  take.  Sometimes  the  tears 
poured  down  our  cheeks,  sometimes  we 
tried  to  smile.  A  look  now  raised  to 
heaven,  now  fastened  to  the  earth ;  an 
ear  attentive  to  the  songs  of  the  birds ;  a 
gesture  toward  the  setting  sun;  a  hand 
tenderly  pressed;  a  bosom  by  turns  pal- 
pitating and  tranquil;  the  name  of  Chac- 
tas and  of  Atala  softly  repeated  at  inter- 
vals. O!  first  promenade  of  love!  pow- 
erful indeed  must  have  been  your  im- 
pression, since  after  so  many  years  of 
misfortune  you  again  stir  the  heart  of 
old  Chactas! 

How  incomprehensible  are  mortals, 
agitated  by  love!  I  had  abandoned  the 
generous  Lopez,  I  had  exposed  myself  to 
many  dangers  in  order  to  be  free;  in  an 
instant  the  regard  of  a  woman  had 
changed  my  aims,  my  resolutions,  my 
thoughts.  Forgetting  my  country,  my 
mother,  my  wigwam,  and  the  frightful 
death  that  awaited  me,  I  had  become  in- 
different to  everything  that  was  not 
Atala.  Without  sufficient  power  to  raise 
myself  to  the  height  of  reason,  I  had 
fallen  all  at  once  into  a  kind  of  infancy: 
and  instead  of  being  able  to  do  anything 
to  shield  myself  from  the  ills  that  awaited 
me,  I  needed  some  one  to  find  for  me 
food  and  shelter. 

It  was  iu  vain  then,  that  after  our 
walk  through  the  prairie,  Atala,  throw- 
ing herself  at  my  feet,  begged  me  anew 
to  go  without  her.  I  protested  that  I 
would  return  to  the  camp  alone  if  she  re- 
fused to  tie  me  again  to  the  tree.  She 
was  obliged  to  yield,  hoping  to  convince 
me  another  time.  ¥ 

The  following  day,  which  might  decide 
my  destiny,  my  captors  stopped  in  a  valley, 
not  far  from  Cuscowilla,  the  capital  of 
the  Seminoles.  These  Indians,  joined 
to  the  Muscogulges,  form  with  them  the 
confederacy  of  the  Creeks.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  pine  country  came  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.     She  conducted  me 
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into  a  great  forest  of  pines,  and  there  re- 
newed her  prayers  that  I  would  fly. 
Without  responding  to  her,  I  took 
her  hand  in  mine  and  I  forced  this 
young  doe  to  wonder  with  me  in  the  for- 
est. The  night  was  delicious.  The 
gefnie  of  the  air  shook  out  her  tresses  of 
blue,  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  pines. 
One  breathed  the  faint  smell  of  amber 
that  was  exhaled  by  the  crocodiles  that 
lay  under  the  tamarinds  of  the  rivers. 
The  moon  shone  in  the  midst  of  an  azure, 
without  spot,  and  its  pearl -gray  lightfell 
upon  the  undefined  boundary  line  of  for- 
est and  sky.  No  noise  could  be  heardj 
save  an  unknown  distant  harmony  that 
resounded  in  the  depths  of  the  wood. 
One  might  say  that  the  spirit  of 
solitude  breathed  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  wilderness. 

We  saw  through  the  trees  a  young 
man  who,  holding  in  his  hand  a  torch, 
appeared  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  spring- 
time, running  through  the  forest  to  ani- 
mate nature.  He  was  a  lover  who  was 
going  to  the  home  of  his  love  to  learn  his 
fate. 

If  the  virgin'should  extinguish  the  torch, 
she  accepted  his  offered  vows;  if  she 
veiled  herself  and  it  continued  to  burn 
she  rejected  him. 

The  warrior,  hiding  himself  in  the 
shadows,  sang  in  a  low  voice  in  these 
words: 

"I  went  before  the  morning  light  upon 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to  seek  my 
solitary  dove  among  the  oaks  of  the 
forest. 

';I  hung  upon  her  neck  a  collar  of 
shells,  three  red  ones  for  my  love,  three 
violet  ones  for  my  fears,  three  blue  ones 
for  my  hopes. 

"Mila  has  eyes  like  an  ermine,  and 
hair  like  a  field  of  rice;  her  mouth  is  a 
pink  shell  adorned  with  pearls ;  her  bosom 
pure  as  the  driven  snow.  May  Mila  ex- 
tinguish the  torch.  Ah!  let  me  go  be- 
fore the  light  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  to  seek  my  solitary  dove 
among  the  oaks  of  the  forest! " 

Thus  sang  the  youth  whose  accents 
filled  my  soul  with  forbodings,  and 
caused  the  countenance  of  Atala  to 
change.  Her  hand  trembled  in  mine. 
But  we  were  diverted  from  this  scene  by 
one  not  less  exciting:  to  us. 

We  passed  near  the  tomb  of  a  child, 
which  served  as  a  boundary  of  the  two 


nations.  They  had  placed  it  near  the 
road,  according  to  custom,  in  order  that 
the  young  wives  upon  going  to  the  foun- 
tain, might  entice  into  their  bosom  the 
soul  of  the  innocent  being  and  restore  it 
to  its  country.  .  We  saw  at  that  moment 
those  who  sought  through  half  open  lips, 
to  receive  the  soul  of  the  little  child,  that 
they  believed  wandered  among  the 
flowers.  The  mother  of  the  child  came 
also  and  deposited  an  ear  of  Indian  corn, 
and  flowers  of  the  white  lily  upon  the 
grave,  then  seated  herself  upon  the  damp 
grass,  and  spoke  to  her  child  in  a  tender 
voice:  "Why  have  I  wept  for  you  in 
your  cradle  of  earth  O!  my  new-born? 
When  the  little  bird  becomes  large  it 
must  seek  its  own  food,  and  it  finds  in 
the  wilderness  many  bitter  seeds.  At 
least  you  know  not  tears;  }'Ou  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  sharp  blows 
of  man.  The  bud  which  dries  up  in  its 
envelope  passes  away  with  all  its  per- 
fumes, like  you,  Oh  my  son!  with  all  your 
innocence:  Happy  those  who  die  in  their 
cradle!  They  have  known  only  the  kisses 
and  the  smiles  of  a  mother!" 

Already  overborne  by  our  own  emo- 
tions, we  were  overwhelmed  by  these 
images  of  love,  which  seemed  to  follow  us 
in  these  enchanted  solitudes.  I  carried 
Atala  in  my  arms  to  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  I  said  things  to  her  that  to- 
day I  would  S3ek  in  vain  to  find  in  my 
heart.  The  south  wind,  my  dear  son, 
loses  its  heat  when  it  passes  over  moun- 
tains of  ice.  The  memories  of  love  in  the 
heart  of  an  old  man  are  like  the  heat  of 
day  reflected  by  the  calm  moon,  when  the 
sun  has  set  and  silence  has  settled  over 
the  huts  of  the  savages. 

Who  could  keep  Atala  true  to  her  reso- 
lution to  resist  my  pleadings?  Nothing 
but  a  miracle;  and  this  miracle  was  per- 
formed! The  daughter  of  Simaghan  had 
recourse  to  the  God  of  the  Christians;  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground  and  pro- 
nounced a  fervent  prayer,  addressed  to 
her  mother  and  to  the  queen  of  virgins. 
It  was  at  that  moment  O!  Rene!  that  I 
conceived  the  marvelous  idea  of  that  re- 
ligion which,  in  the  forest,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  privations  of  life,  can  supply 
the  unfortunate  with  many  gifts,  of  that 
religion  which  opposing  its  power  to  the 
torrents  of  passions,  suffices  alone  to  con- 
quer them.  Ah!  howr  divine  she  appeared 
to  me,  this  simple  savage,  the  ignorant 
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Atala,  who,  upon  her  knees,  before  an 
old  fallen  pine,  as  at  the  foot  of  an  altar, 
offered  to  her  God  prayers  for  an  idola- 
trous lover!  Her  eyes,  raised  towards 
the  stars  of  the  night,  her  cheeks  shining 
with  tears  shed  for  her  religion  and  her 
love,  were  of  an  immortal  beauty.  Many 
times  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  would 
take  her  flight  to  the  skies ;  many  times  I 
seemed  to  see  descending  upon  the  rays 
of  the  moon,  and  to  hear  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  those  spirits  that  the  Chris- 


tian's God  sends  to  the  hermits  in  their 
caves  when  He  is  disposed  to  recall  them 
to  Himself.  It  distressed  me,  because  I 
feared  Atala  had  only  a  little  time  upon 
the  earth. 

She  wept  so  piteously,  and  seemed 
so  unhappy,  that  I  was  almost  per- 
suaded to  go  away  without  her,  when 
the  death  cry  resounded  through  the  for- 
est. Four  armed  men  sprang  upon  me; 
we  had  been  discovered;  the  war  chief 
had  ordered  them  to  follow  us. 


OUR  RED  MEN. 

DK.   J.    L.   riCKARD,   IOWA  CITY. 

VII. 
1784-1815 


Congress  recognizes  the  Indian's  right 
of  possession  of  lands,  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  treat  with  Indian  tribes, 
places  Indian  affairs  under  the  War  De- 
partment, forbids  settlement  upon  In- 
dian lands,  and  begins  the  anomalous 
practice  of  treating  wards  as  quasi  na- 
tions, controlling  by  armed  force  bodies 
of  wild  men  with  whom  they  go  through 
the  form  of  solemn  treaty. 

(The  matter  of  Indian  Treaties  will  be 
considered  in  a  separate  article. ) 

Iroquois. — While  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  warlike  Senecas  was  checked 
by  hostile  Algonquins  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  in  western  New  York  was  in- 
vaded by  General  Sullivan  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Revolution,  their  farms 
wasted,  their  property  destroyed,  and 
their  spirit  crushed.  One  noble  speci- 
men of  their  tribe  became  prominent  dur- 
ing this  period,  by  his  eloquence.  Red 
Jacket,  having  heard  Logan,  the  Cayuga 
chief,  at  a  council  held  in  Shenandoah, 
Va. ,  resolved  to  become  an  orator.  He 
practiced  the  art  in  the  forests  and  be- 
side waterfalls,  until  he  became,  as 
Halsey  says  "the  Cicero  of  the  Senecas." 
One  of  his  most  notable  addresses  was 
given  at  Buffalo  in  1805,  when  he  op- 
posed the  coming  of  missionaries  among 
his  people. 

In  the  war  of  1812  Red  Jacket  es- 
poused the  cause  of  America,  though 
cherishing  an  unconquerable  hatred  of 
the  palefaces,    "who   in  presenting  to 


his  people  a  Christian  civilization  had 
been  guilty  of  unchristian  acts.  " 

Algonquins. — The  various  tribes  of  the 
Algonquin  family  were  found  during  this 
period  in  the  Northern  Ohio,  and  the 
Eastern.  Mississippi  basins.  In  1791  the 
allied  Miamis,  Pottawattamies,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawanoes,  Chippewas,  Ottawas, 
with  a  few  Senecas,  were  defeated  by 
General  Wayne  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee,  August  20th.  The  Indians  had 
gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Brit- 
ish fort  and  were  evidently  under  British 
influence  at  the  time  of  peculiarly 
strained  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  England. 

Tecumseh,  a  Shawano  chief,  in  1806, 
attempted  to  organize  an  Indian  Confed- 
eracy. For  seven  years  he  continued 
his  efforts,  visiting  the  tribes  in  Florida, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  In  1809 
Governor  Harrison  purchased  of  the 
Delawares,  Miamis,  and  Pottawattamies 
a  large  track  of  land  on  the  Wabash 
river.  At  a  council  Aug.  12,  1810, 
Teuskwautawa,  a  brother  of  Tecumseh, 
and  grandson  of  a  Creek,  whose  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  an  English  governor,  either 
of  Charleston  or  Savannah,  took  a  firm 
stand  against  further  concession  to  the 
whites,  saying,  "They  have  driven  us 
from  the  great  salt  water,  forced  us  over 
the  mountains  and  would  shortly  push 
us  into  the  lakes,  but  we  are  determined 
to  go  no  further." 

Tecumseh  returns  to  his  tribe  a  few 
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days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, gives  up  all  hope  of  forming  a 
confederacy  and  joins  the  British  forces 
at  Maiden,  is  made  brigadier  general 
and  falls  in  battle  in  1813. 

The  Indian  treaty  of  1814  brought  all 
the  tribes  to  an  espousal  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

Sioux. — While  the  westward  flow  of 
Iroquois  tribes  was  checked  by  a  cross 
current  of  Algonquin  tribes  from  the 
North,  other  Algonquin  tribes  had 
passed  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  avoid 
contact  with  their  friends  from  the  north, 
had  reached  the  Missouri  river  and  in 
moving  northward  were  met  and  checked 
by  the  Sioux,  of  whom  little  had  been 
known  until  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  1804,  and  that  of  Lieut.  Pike  in 
1805.  The  Nadowasis  or  Sioux  were  bit- 
ter enemies  of  the  Northern  Algonquins, 
who  had  penetrated  as  far  west  as  Lake 
Superior.  The  efforts  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  and  of  Lieut.  Pike  led  to  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  these  North- 
ern Algonquins  (Chippewas)  and  Sioux. 
During  this  period  the  Iowas  of  the 
Sioux  family  made  a  circuit  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Northern  Missouri,  Iowa,  South- 
ern Minnesota  and  Central  Wisconsin, 
stopping  in  Southeastern  Iowa. 

In  1797  Spain  made  a  futile  attempt 


to  secure  the  support  of  Indian  tribes  in 
her  contest  with  France. 

This  period  witnessed  very  rapid  set- 
tlement of  territory  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  The 
ordinance  of  1787  together  with  the  va- 
rious cessions  of  territory  made  by  the 
original  states  to  the  United  States 
opened  rich  lands  to  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. The  purchase  of  Louisiana  gave  a 
free  outlet  to  the  products  of  the  rich 
soil.  The  anxiety  of  white  settlers  to 
secure  possession  of  lands  led  to  hasty 
purchases  from  Indian  tribes,  and  to  a 
gradual  limiting  of  Indian  movements. 
Lands  about  the  lakes  and  upon  the 
great  rivers  were  purchased  over  and 
over  again  of  different  tribes,  conflicts 
were  averted  for  the  time,  but  the  re- 
strictions placed  upon  their  freedom  of 
movement  constantly  irritated  the  real 
owners  of  the  land.  The  greed  of  the 
white  settlers  increased  the  irritation. 
Worst  of  all  came  the  encouragement  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
wasting  of  manhood  moved  on  with 
frightful  rapidity. 

Internecine  wars  nearly  exterminated 
some  tribes. 

The  term  "Noble  Red  Men"  is  but  a 
misnomer. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ? 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


The  air  is  full  of  demands  from  every 
quarter  to  modify  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  schools.  It  began 
years  ago  with  the  agitation  for  the  in- 
troduction of  natural  science.  It  was 
followed  by  a  demand  for  manual  train- 
ing. Then  came  the  call  for  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  and  the  presence  of  the 
American  Flag  in  the  school  room,  and 
during  the  past  years  the  call  has  been 
growing  more  emphatic  for  the  early  in- 
troduction of  history  and  literature  into 
the  schools.  The  distinctively  formal 
studies,  and  the  formal  study  of  subjects 
that  have  a  rich  an8  valuable  culture  con- 
tent are  being  remanded  to  a  more  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  demand  is  made  that  those  studies 
that  have  a  content  that  works  directly 
for  the  building  of  character  shall  take 


the  place  that  the  formal  studies  have 
held  heretofore. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  It  is 
evidently  the  expression  of  a  conviction 
more  or  less  consciously  held,  that  the 
school  must  work  more  effectively  than  it 
has  worked  for  the  preparation  of  the 
young  for  the  changed  conditions  in  so- 
ciety which  the  modern  discoveries  of 
new  natural  forces,  and  the  inventions  of 
machines  by  which  they  can  be  utilized, 
have  produced.  The  ethical  relations  of 
men  have  changed  marvellously  within 
the  period  of  one  generation.  Good 
moral  character  used  to  mean  good  in- 
tention. He  who  meant  to  do  right 
could  not  go  far  wrong  in  the  simple  civ- 
ilization of  fifty  years  ago,  Now  some- 
thing more  is  needed.  Men  must  have  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  intelligence,  as 
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well  as  loyalty  to  their  sense  of  right. 
The  conflicts  in  our  industrial  world,  and 
the  tyranny  of  capital,  or  of  labor,  can 
be  cured  only  through  an  intelligent  ap- 
prehension of  the  rights  of  all,  and  a  will 
to  make  the  right  prevail.  It  is  believed 
that  the  child  does  not  receive  the  best 
preparation  for  living  who  devotes  his 
energies  in  school  to'  diacritical  marking, 
or  to  the  analysis  of  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, or  to  purely  local  geography,  or 
to  the  study  of  the  construction  of  words, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  those 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  arise  from 
his  relations  to  his  fellow  beings.  More 
and  more,  each  year,  the  schools  are 
looking  to  literature,  and  history,  and  bi- 
ography for  help  in  forming  character. 
The  formal  and  mechanical  studies  are 
not  to  be  ignored.  The  symbols  of 
knowledge  must  be  learned  and  the  sym- 
bols of  feeling  mastered  if  the  mind  is  to 
be  stimulated  to  know  and  to  feel.  But 


there  is  little  need  that  the  symbol  be 
divorced  from  its  meaning  in  the  learning 
of  it.  The  demand  is  that  we  change  the 
point  of  emphasis  from  the  symbols  to  the 
actually  existing  relations  in  life,  and  that 
we  study  these  latter.  The  symbol  is  to 
be  learned  as  a  symbol  and  as  it  is  needed. 

This,  we  contend,  does  not  involve  any 
revolutionary  change  in  the  course  of 
study  now  prescribed.  The  reading,  and 
history,  and  science,  are  already  in  it, 
nominally.  Let  the  emphasis  rest  upon 
them  more,  and  less  upon  the  mechanical 
elements  of  education  that  can  be  esti- 
mated by  per  cents.  If  our  superinten- 
dents will  have  the  courage  to  cut  them- 
selves  loose  from  the  machine  and  leave 
it  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a  while,  and 
will  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  in- 
spiring and  guiding  the  schools  along  the 
line  of  character  building,  they  will  find 
the  teachers  ready  to  respond. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

KATE  FIELD. 


He  should  have  died  hereafter.  The 
world  can  spare  the  best  of  us,  or  it- 
would  go  hard  with  humanity  when  a  no- 
ble soul  like  that  of  George  William  Cur- 
tis passes  into  the  unknown.  But  though 
the  world  will  go  on  without  the  gracious 
man  so  aptly  called  a  "Puritan  Cavalier" 
by  the  Evening  Post,  where  can  we  look 
upon  his  like  to-day?  Truly  was  he  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach.  First 
and  foremost  was  he  honest,  preferring 
principle  to  interest,  slaving  for  years  of 
his  life  to  cancel  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  incurred  by  the  failure  of  Put- 
nam's Magazine,  which  nothing  but  a 
high  sense  of  honor  made  him  feel  bound 
to  assume.  Sixty  thousand  dollars! 
Think  what  that  means  to.  a  litterateur 
whose  brains  bring  no  such  revenue  as 
rewards  the  banker,  the  merchant  and 
the  lawyer!  Fortunately  George  William 
Curtis  was  an  orator,  and  to  lecturing  he 
largely  owed  the  power  to  make  good 
that  cruel  debt  which  for  years  hung  like 
a  millstone  round  his  neck. 

George  William  Curtis  had  reason  to 
thank  God  for  ancestors  who  stamped 
upon  him  the  impress  of  gentleman.  His 
was  no  counterfeit  presentment.  Patri- 


cian in  face  and  figure,  graceful  in  man- 
ner, the  external  George  William  Curtis 
told  the  story  of  the  heart  and  brain 
within.  Culture  embellished  a  most 
charming  voice  that  fell  like  grateful 
music  on  the  ear;  a  rare  and  quick  in- 
telligence clothed  fastidious  thought  in 
sympathetic  garb.  As  it  fell  from  the 
lips  of  George  William  Curtis,  the  Eng- 
lish language  seemed  peerless.  Did  all 
Americans  speak  it  like  him  the  national 
stigma  could  not  exist. 

To  pass  from  the  platform  to  the  "Edi- 
tor's Easy  Chair"  was  no  task  for  so  ver- 
satile an  intellect.  Think  of  the  many 
years  he  filled  this  chair!  Think  of  the 
political  influence  Mr.  Curtis  wielded  as 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly/  Then  reflect 
that  the  sound  of  that  voice  is  still  for- 
evermore,  that  the  manly  hand  can  never 
again  put  pen  to  paper.  I  feel  that  ora- 
tory has  lost  its  master.  I  feel  that  jour- 
nalism has  lost  its,  noblest  exponent. 
Truth  mourns  an  ardent  disciple,  and  as 
I  stand  beside  the  new-made  grave  of  an 
ideal  American  citizen,  I  thank  God  that 
he  has  lived  to  show  us  what  manner  of 
man  can  be  born  of  republican  institu- 
tions.— Kate  Field's  Washington. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
leaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month ;  and  so  oh. 


The  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  both  in 
city  and  country,  has  more  influence  in 
determining  what  shall  be  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools 
than  all  other  agencies  combined.  He 
may  be  a  mere  figure-head,  it  is  true,  in 
which  case  his  influence  is  reduced  to  zero, 
and  each  teacher  looks  elsewhere  for  in- 
spiration and  guidance.  But  we  are  now 
speaking  of  the  influential  superintend- 
ent. The  ideal  superintendent,  as  the 
writer  conceives  him,  is  the  one  who  ex- 
pends his  energy  in  inspiring  a  proper 
spirit  in  teacher  and  pupils,  and  in  giving 
proper  guidance  to  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spirit  active  in 
the  schools.  The  one  seeks  to  conform 
to  certain  definite  requirements.  There 
are  established  laws  of  doing  which  it 
strives  to  obey.  There  are  rules  of  con- 
duct and  courses  of  study.  Progress  in 
each  can  be  estimated  by  figures.  The 
course  of  study  tells  what  and  how  many 
ideas  the  pupils  must  acquire  in  a  certain 
time.  If  they  have  acquired  but  half  of 
them  they  are  entitled  to  a  grade  of  50 
per  cent.  This  we  hold  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion, in  brief,  of  the  state  of  mind  of  vast 
numbers  of  teachers  in  both  city  and 
country.  The  superintendent  passes 
round  and  applies  his  tape  line.  This 
pupil  is  too  short  here;  another  longer 
there  than  the  course  requires.  All  this 
is  supposed  to  result  in  making  the  child's 
growth  uniform  and  harmonious.  Some- 
times the  superintendent  farms  out  this 
measuring  process  to  an  outline  vender, 
who  is  supposed  to  point  out  the  specific 
ideas  to  be  taught  by  each  teacher  more 
clearly  than  the  course  of  study  has  done. 
He  is  also  a  question  vender  and  makes 
his  questions  to  fit  the  outlines.  What 
wonder,  when  those  who  inspire  and 
guide  so  emphasize  the  mere  formal  and 
mechanical  phase  of  instruction,  that  the 


majority  of  teachers  themselves  see  noth- 
ing beyond,  or,  seeing  something,  yet 
despair  of  being  able  to  work  toward  the 
realization  of  their  own  ideals  and  attend 
to  the  machinery  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  the  spirit  of  mechanism  in  its  most  de- 
structive form,  and  is  the  bane  of  many 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  another  spirit  that  animates 
the  other  class  of  superintendents  and 
teachers.  They  see  mechanical  organi- 
zation to  be  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
end  is  growth,  but  it  is  growth  in  ideas 
and  aspirations  that  lead  directly  to  a 
higher  order  of  life.  The  formal  studies 
bear  an  important  relation  to  this  life  but 
they  are  purely  means.  They  are  worth 
little  or  nothing  of  themselves.  The  ideas 
that  the  course  of  study  contains  are  of 
value  only  in  so  far  as  they  open  up  to 
the  learner  a  better  idea  of  life  and  a 
better  way  of  living  it.  These  ideas  must 
be  attached,  therefore,  to  the  child's  life 
experiences  in  an  organic,  rather  than  a 
mechanical  way,  and  the  resultant  of  the 
efforts  made  must  be  better  ideals  not  yet 
attained,  but  believed  to  be  attainable. 
The  chief  function  of  teaching,  as  they 
see  it,  is  to  so  knit  the  ideas  in  the  course 
of  instruction  into  the  store  of  experi- 
ences already  possessed  by  the  child,  and 
so  gather  round  them  other  experiences 
that  still  further  explain  them,  that  the 
child's  life  will  be  broader  and  deeper  and 
fuller,  both  in  its  ideals  and  in  its  sympa- 
thies. More  life  is  what  the  school  must 
give  the  pupil.  The  course  of  study  must 
be  built  into  each  particular  life,  as  it 
were. 

Now,  each  life  differs  from  every 
other.  Each  has  his  special  group  of  ex- 
periences which  constitutes  his  life,  and 
with  which  all  new  experiences  must  be 
assimilated.  History,  science,  literature, 
and  even  the  mechanical  symbolism  by 
the  use  of  which  these  life  giving  studies 
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must  be  mastered,  will  assimilate  with 
one  life  in  a  different  way  from  what  they 
will  with  another,  and  a  different  product 
will  be  produced.  How  impossible  it  is, 
then,  to  invent  any  outline,  or  device — 
any  patent  method  of  procedure — that 
shall  serve  as  the  proper  stimulant  for  all 
minds  alike.  An  idea  in  the  course  of 
study  will  most  naturally  assimilate  with 
one  group  of  experiences  in  the  case  of 
one  child,  and  with  another  group  in  that 
of  another.  The  teacher  must  be  free  to 
study  each  child's  experiences  and  per- 
mit it  to  ''catch  on,"  so  to  speak,  as  its 
tendency  and  training  dictates.  No  one, 
at  most,  can  give  more  than  very  gen- 
eral rules  for  general  use.  It  is  only 
when  the  teacher  and  superintendent  are 
considering  some  specific  case  that  spe- 
cific suggestions  can  be  of  any  value. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  any 
minute  psychological  analysis  of  the  way 
in  which  minds  learn.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  no  two 
minds  learn  in  the  same  way.  We  think 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  spe- 
cific devices  for  general  use  are  quite  apt 
to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  B. 


Institutes  and  Institutes. 

Are  teachers'  institutes  a  good  thing? 
Yes,  in  general.  Ought  teachers  to  at- 
tend them  faithfully?  Yes,  speaking  in 
general  terms.  Are  they  growing  bet- 
ter from  year  to  year?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  are.  Why  these  tame  and  guarded 
answers?  Because  there  are  institutes 
and  institutes. 

The  Iowa  Normal  MontJily  for  Septem- 
ber contains  a  sharp  complaint  by  a 
lady  teacher,  of  the  way  in  which 
she  was  cheated  out  of  her  vacation. 
There  is  food  for  thought  in  it.  She  had 
planned  to  take  a  summer  trip  for  rest, 
recreation,  and  improvement.  On  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  month  before  start- 
iug  on  her  journey,  she  went  before  the 
superintendent  to  be  examined  and  to  se- 
cure her  certificate  for  the  coming  year. 
The  superintendent  examined  her  papers, 
praised  her  work,  said  it  entitled  her  to 
a  first-grade  certificate,  and  that  he 
would  issue  it  after  the  institute,  pro- 
vided she  attended  every  day.  She  then 
told  him  her  plan  of  taking  advantage  of 
excursion  rates  and  making  a  visit  to 


other  parts  of  the  country.  He  informed 
her  that  she  should  have  chosen  some 
other  time  for  her  trip,  and  that  if  she 
wanted  to  teach  in  the  county  she  must 
attend  the  institute. 

She  says:  "I  was  obliged  to  forego 
the  pleasures  of  the  trip  and  remain  at 
home,  to  hear  the  second  and  third  rate 
home  talent  drone  over  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  quibble  over 
unimportant  points  in  grammar,  and 
waste  hours  in  discussing  whether 
G-eorge  III.  or  Lord  North  was  to  blame 
for  the  revolutionary  war."  She  ex- 
claims indignantly:  "Is  it  just  that  a 
teacher  who  has  complied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  be  obliged  to  lose 
her  summer's  vacation  to  satisfy  the 
whim  of  a  man  who  cannot  himself  teach 
an  ordinary  village  school?" 

We  confess  to  a  very  deep  sympathy 
with  her  indignation.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  her  journey  would  have 
done  more  to  fit  her  for  her  work  in  the 
school  room  than  it  would  to  have  at- 
tended a  really  good  institute.  But  to 
lose  it  for  such  an  institute  as  she 
describes!  Bah!  And  our  observation 
and  experience  lead  us  to  think  that  she 
probably  speaks  of  the  institute  as  highly 
as  it  deserved.  Nor  should  we  expect  a 
superintendent  of  the  narrow  mind  shown 
by  his  tyranical  course  would  be  likely 
to  provide  an  institute  of  a  higher  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  lady  of 
considerable  experience  and  observation 
says,  in  another  September  paper:  "The 
season  just  passed  furnishes  a  proof  that 
there  is  being  realized  in  the  course  of 
evolution  the  ideal  county  institute." 
And  she  goes  on  to  verify  her  assertion 
by  speaking  of  the  improvement  she  has 
noted.  Surely  there  are  institutes  and 
institutes.  Which  kind  is  the  more 
numerous,  we  cannot  say;  nor  are  we 
sure  that  we  know  which  kind  is  increas- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Still 
we  are  inclined  to  share,  in  some  degree, 
the  optimistic  views  of  the  writer  last 
quoted. 

But  we  believe  that  these  questions 
which  we  cannot  answer  are  among  the 
most  important  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  best  good  of  our 
public  school  system.  As  things  now 
are,  the  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
more  dependent  upon  the  institute  as  a 
means  of  improvement  than  upon  any- 
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thing  else.  But  an  institute  in  which 
they  can  really  improve  will  neither 
weary  nor  disgust  an  earnest  teacher. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
instruction,  of  genuine  pleasure,  and, 
above  all,  of  real  inspiration  to  such  a 
teacher.  Which  kind  of  an  institute  are 
the  superintendents  working  for. 

E.  C.  H. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course ;  First  Two 
Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or 
Primary  Form. 


A  Science  Lesson. 

[From  Normal  Course  in  Reading.] 
THE  HAND-SHAPED  LEAF. 

"How  do  you  do,  maple  leaf? 

"I  will  lay  you  on  my  hand. 

1  'See,  you  have  a  point  for  each  one  of 
my  fingers!  One,  two,  three,  four,  five. 
Five  points. 

'  'Little  maple  leaf,  your  blade  has  five 
points. 

"Look  at  my  hand.  It  has  one  long 
middle  finger,  with  two  shorter  fingers 
on  each  side  of  it. 

"Maple  leaf,  your  blade  has  one  long 
middle  finger,  with  two  shorter  ones  on 
each  side  of  it. 

'  'We  will  call  you  a  hand-shaped  leaf. 

"Whose  hand  are  you? 

"You  are  the  maple  tree's  hand. 

"The  maple  tree's  hands  catch  the  rain 
and  the  sunshine. 

"The  tree  has  more  hands  than  I  can 
count. 

"When  the  wind  blows  the  tree  shakes 
hands. 

'  'We  will  draw  the  maple  tree's  hands. " 


We  hear  much  to-day  concerning  the 
importance  of  elementary  science  lessons 
in  primary-  schools.  These  lessons  inter- 
est the  children,  train  their  observation, 
lead  them  to  love  the  beautiful,  and  in- 
crease their  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  special 
teachers  are  employed  who  give  instruc- 
tion in  natural  sciences  in  all  the  grades. 

But  what  is  this  movement  doing  for 
the  smaller  schools  which  can  not  have 
special  instructors,  and  what  for  the 
teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  pupils 
these  advantages  but  do  not  know  how? 


These  ideas  must  become  universal  as 
all  other  ideas  have  become  universal — 
by  good  text-books  which  will  crystallize 
thought  and  present  it  in  form  for  use, 
with  full  directions  for  using. 

By  combining  science  lessons  with 
regular  work  in  reading  and  language, 
teachers  can  find  time  for  the  study. 
Lessons  on  plant  and  animal  life  which 
are  written  in  a  bright  and  entertaining- 
style  are  especially  helpful.  These  les- 
sons, when  read  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  objects,  will  be  found  to  empha- 
size the  observation  work. 

The  selection  given  above  is  from  the 
Second  Reader.  It  should  be  used  to 
supplement  the  science  work,  not  to  in- 
troduce it.  Lead  the  children  to  collect 
and  to  study  maple  leaves  before  they 
see  the  printed  page.  They  have  be- 
come familiar,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
with  the  words  blade,  stem,  veins,  point, 
and  mid-rib,  and  have  used  these  words 
in  stating  their  observations. 

The  teacher  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  lesson  and  has  in  mind  a  two-fold 
plan.  The  scientific  term  hand-shaped 
is  to  be  illustrated  and  if  possible  sug- 
gested by  the  children,  and  then  the 
bare  fact  is  to  be  so  clothed  with  fancy 
as  to  cultivate  the  imagination  while 
sharpening  the  senses,  and  lead  the  mind 
toward  an  appreciation  of  that  beauty 
which  is  found,  not  in  science,  but  in 
literature. 

All  the  children  are  provided  with 
maple  leaves.  The  teacher  directs  and 
questions.  The  children  raise  hands  and 
after  sufficient  time  has  been  given  for 
observation,  individual  pupils  are  called 
on  for  answers.  The  following  questions 
suggest  the  method  of  arousing  the  child- 
ren's observation  and  thought: 

Lay  the  maple  leaf  on  your  hand. 
Count  the  points  of  the  leaf.  How  many 
fingers  have  you?  In  what  is  the  maple 
leaf  like  your  hand? 

Which  is  your  longest  finger?  Which 
is  the  longest  point  of  the  maple  leaf? 
Notice  the  fingers  each  side  of  the  mid- 
dle finger.  Now  touch  the  points  of  the 
leaf  on  each  side  of  the  middle  point. 
Tell  what  you  observe.  Hold  up  your 
hand  and  spread  out  your  fingers.  Draw 
your  fingers  along  all  the  large  ribs  which 
spread  out  and  make  the  framework  of 
the  leaf. 

Tell  all  the  ways  in  which  the  maple 
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leaf  is  like  your  hand.  What  shape  shall 
we  call  it?  Who  will  come  to  the  desk 
and  find  another  hand-shaped  leaf? 

Whose  hand  is  the  maple  leaf?  What 
can  your  hands  catch?  What  do  the 
maple  tree's  hands  catch?  Does  the 
maple  tree  ever  shake  hands? 

As  the  children  use  terms  relating  to 
the  leaf,  or- any  word  found  in  the  read- 
ing lesson,  let  the  teacher  write  the  same 
on  the  blackboard  in  columns,  thus: 


maple  leaf 

point 

blade 

finger 

hand 


middle 

shorter 

longer 

mid-rib 

veins 


fingers 
rain 

sunshine 

branch 

hand-shaped 


It  may  be  necessary  to  take  the  time 
of  one  recitation  for  the  science  lesson. 
The  words  on  the  board  may  be  used  in 
statements  or  questions  thus  adapting 
the  thought  to  the  language  exercise. 
Before  the  reading  from  the  printed  page 
is  attempted  give  a  pronouncing  drill  on 
the  same  words  to  promote  sight  recog- 
nition. A  helpful  device,  securing  atten- 
tion, is  to  call  for  the  pronunciation  of 
columns  and  lines  forward  and  backward, 
and  after  each  individual  has  pronounced 
as  directed,  let  the  class  give  the  same  in 
reversed  order.  They  are  now  ready  for 
the  book. 

It  will  be  found  to  help  both  thought 
getting  and  word  getting  to  teach  this 
lesson  by  asking  questions,  requiring 
each  pupil  to  answer,  not  in  his  own 
words  as  before,  but  by  reading  the  ex- 
act words  of  the  text-book.  This  ques- 
tioning secures: 

1.  Reviews  of  the  observation  work, 
thus  emphasizing  the  science  lesson. 

2.  Attention  to  the  thought  rather 
than  words.  The  children  are  looking 
for  a  sensible  answer  to  the  teacher's 
question. 

3.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  glance 
over  the  pages  and  to  recognize  phrases 
and  sentences  at  sight. 

Teacher — Let  us  play  the  maple  leaf 
has  come  to  see  us.    Who  will  speak  to  it? 

Child — "How  do  you  do,  maple  leaf." 

T. — Shall  we  say  come  in  and  take  a 
seat? 

(The  children  shake  their  heads  and 
some  one  volunteers  to  read  the  second 
sentence  of  the  lesson). 


T. — Count  the  points  by  reading  from 
the  book. 

Ch.  —  "One,  two,  three,  four,  five. 
Five  points." 

T. — Tell  the  maple  leaf  how  many 
points  it  has. 

Ch.  —  "Little  maple  leaf,  your  blade  has 
five  points." 

T. — What  shape  shall  we  call  the  leaf? 

Ch.  —  "We  will  call  you  a  hand-shaped 
leaf. " 

T. — John,  you  may  read  about  my 
hand. 

T. — Who  will  read  about  the  maple 
leaf's  fingers? 

T. — Ask  the  maple  leaf  whose  hand  it 

is. 

Ch. — Whose  hand  are  you? 

T. — Tell  the  maple  leaf  whose  hand  it 

is. 

Ch.  —  "You  are  the  maple  tree's  hand." 
T. — What  do  the  maple  tree's  hands 
catch? 

Ch. — "The  maple  tree's  hands  catch 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine." 

T. — Does  the  tree  ever  shake  hands? 

Ch.  —  "When  the  wind  blows  the  tree 
shakes  hands." 

T. — How  many  leaves  has  the  maple 
tree? 

Ch.  —  "The  maple  tree  has  more  hands 
than  I  can  count." 

T. — You  may  find  the  paragraph  you 
like  best.  (A  number  of  pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  read). 

T. — Now  you  may  all  read  in  concert 
what  we  shall  do  next. 

All.  —  "We  will  draw  the  maple  tree's 
hands."  F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


Teaching  Number. 

Number  is  the  how  many  of  the  group 
of  things  considered.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  press- 
ing the  study  of  number  upon  children 
at  so  early  an  age  as  is  now  done  in  our 
primary  schools. 

The  first  duty  of  the  primary  teacher 
is  to  learn  what  one,  two,  three,  etc., 
mean  to  the  little  ones.  The  number 
sense  is  active  very  early,  but  it  is  very 
limited  in  its  range.  It  knows  two  ob- 
jects some  time  before  it  knows  three; 
that  is,  before  it  knows  three  to  be  the 
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next  larger  number  than  two.  It  knows 
three  or  more  as  not  two,  but  its  notion 
of  number  above  two  is  vague.  Some 
of  the  savage  races,  it  is  said, .  never 
learn  to  distinguish  number  beyond  six 
or  eight. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  scientists  that 
the  child  passes  through  all  the  stages, 
in  his  mental  development,  that  the  race 
has  passed  through.  His  nerve  organism, 
which  is  the  mind's  instrument,  begins  its 
growth  at  the  zero  point,  and,  some- 
where along  its  development  can  only 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  knowing  two; 
after  that  for  knowing  three;  and  then, 
four,  etc.  Now  it  is  bad  teaching  to  try 
to  force  the  child  to  learn  things  before 
there  is  a  sufficient  development  of  his 
nerve  organism  to  have  the  proper  ideas 
about  them.  He  may  learn  to  say  the 
words,  but  what  they  mean  to  him  will 
be  untrue. 

In  number  work  the  child  should  be 
kept  within  the  range  of  his  capacity  to 
know.  No  one  but  the  person  who  is  ob- 
serving the  child  with  a  view  to  discover- 
ing his  capabilities  can  tell  what  he  is 
able  to  do.  The  teacher  must  not  follow 
detailed  directions  for  teaching  children, 
therefore;  he  must  first  learn  for  himself 
what  the  child  is  capable  of  doing.  In  coun- 
ting the  child  may  be  thinking  of  the  first 
in  the  series  as  one,  and  of  the  second  as 
two,  and  of  the  third  as  three,  etc.  Or  he 
may  associate  the  whole  group  with  the 
words  two,  three,  or  four  without  any 
clear  thought  of  how  many,  or  he  may 
associate  the  group  with  the  figure  2,  or 
3,  or  4.  This  is  merely  a  mechanical 
memory  association  and  there  may  be  no 
idea  of  number  in  it  whatever.  So,  we 
say,  the  teacher  must  find  out  how  the 
child  is  thinking  it.  Let  that  part  of 
the  course  of  study  which  the  child  can- 
not think,  go  to  the  dogs  until  such  time 
as  the  child  grows  to  the  ability  to  think 
it,  and  put  the  child  at  work  in  biog- 
raphy, or  history,  or  literature,  or  lan- 
guage that  he  can  think.  The  amount  of 
good,  healthy,  life-giving  energy  that  is 
wasted  in  trying  to  teach  children 
things  they  are  not  able  to  form  any 
true  conception  of  would  shock  us  if  we 
knew  it. 

The  primary  teacher  has  a  course  of 
study  with  a  manual  of  suggestions  on 
how  to  teach  it.    She  has  also  at  least 


one  book  on  methods  of  teaching  number, 
like  "Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching," 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  book). 
These  will  be  helpful  if  she  uses  them 
merely  as  suggestions,  but  she,  herself, 
must  first  determine  whether  the  child  is 
able  to  do  the  work  intelligently.  If  he  is 
not,  leave  it  for  a  while  until  he  grows  to 
it.  Do  you  know  how  rapidly  the  child's 
mind  grows  from  six  to  ten?  It  is  some- 
thing marvelous. 

But  our  belief  is  that  the  teacher,  who 
is  able  to  do  this  first  necessary  thing  of 
determining;  whether  the  child  can  learn 
what  he  may  be  set  to  learn,  will  not 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
cut-and-dried  device  to  follow,  which 
some  one  else  has  found  helpful.  Yet 
good  devices  have  their  uses  even  for  the 
best  teachers. 

The  beginner  in  number-work  should 
commence  with  objects.  All  number 
combinations  should  be  object  combina- 
tions. This  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
child's  thinking  groups  of  objects  instead 
of  mere  figures  or  words. 

To  illustrate:  The  child  may  simply 
associate  the  figures  and  sign  2+3 
with  the  figure  5  without  thinking  of 
groups  of  objects  at  all. 

This  is  bad  primary  teaching.  2 
should  represent  two  objects  before  him, 
and  the  3  also,  and  the  .5  should 
stand  for  those  two  groups  when  com- 
bined into  one.  Of  course  this  is  baby- 
work.  When  the  pupil  can  do  this  intelli- 
gently, he  can  very  soon  change  these 
crude  material  things  into  objects  of  the 
imagination,  and  can  produce  at  will  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  groups  of  things,  and 
image  the  results  of  their  combination 
or  separation. 

And  further  on  these  images  are 
dropped  as  useless  effort,  and  only  the 
symbols  are  thought  of.  That  is,  2  + 
5  is  thought  as  being  mathematically 
equal  to  7,  without  thinking  of  any 
groups  of  objects  whatever.  It  is  merely 
or  chiefly  an  association  of  symbols.  The 
primary  teacher  should  see  that  this  is 
to  be  the  final  result  of  the  child's  course 
in  arithmetical  study,  and  that  her  mis- 
sion in  attaining  this  end,  is  to  lead  the 
child  on  from  dealing  with  objects  to 
dealing  with  the  images  of  objects  in  his 
number  combinations.  G-.  P.  B. 
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A  Difference.  • 

Reading  lessons  in  which  the  ideas  are 
familiar  and  common-place,  and  the  form 
prosaic,  and  which  have  for  their  chief 
purpose,  the  making  of  the  pupils  famil- 
iar with  the  printed  words  so  that  they 
know  them  at  sight,  is  one  kind  of  read- 
ing exercise.  The  reading  of  literature 
by  the  child  is  another  and  different  mat- 
ter. The  first  essays  at  learning  to  read 
must,  of  necessity,  be  of  the  former  type. 
Such  lessons  must  be  continued  until  the 
child  can  make  out  words  with  reason- 
able facility. 

Our  contention  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  author  of  the  "Synthetic  Method 
of  Reading  and  Spelling," — a  full  descrip- 
tion of  whose  method  will  be  found  among 
our  book  notices  on  another  page, — is 
that  in  the  learning  of  these  new  words 
the  child  shall  pursue  such  a  method  as 
will  make  the  synthesis  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed, the  leading  mind  exercise,  and 
that  the  apperceptive  powers  of  the  child 
working  amidst  the  store  of  its  experi- 
ences shall  be  prominently  active  in  help- 
ing to  determine  what  the  new  word  is. 
He  is  ever  thinking  what  will  fit  in  with 
the  sense,  as  well  as  studying  the  form 
of  the  word. 

After  words  have  been  made  out  in 
this  way  there  should  be  practice  exer- 
cises for  making  them  recognized  at 
sight.  When  the  store  of  known  words 
is  sufficiently  large,  then  the  child  may 
have  exercises  in  reading  literature  (Here 
we  recommend  to  the  reader  a  study  of 
Horace  E.  Scudder's  definition  of  liter- 
ature contained  in  an  extract  from  his 
pen  in  another  column  in  these  pages). 

In  preparing  the  child  to  read  a  given 
selection  in  literature,  the  words  and 
phrases  not  familiar  to  the  child  will  be 
selected  and  the  child  will  learn  them  in 
their  connection  with  the  other  words  in 
the  sentence  in  which  they  are  found,  or 
in  other  connections  which  the  teacher 
may  make,  or  in  both.  But  this  is  not 
reading  the  literature;  that  as  Mr.  Scud- 
der  declares  can  be  properly  appreciated 
only  when  the  child  is  not  compelled  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  the  making 
out  of  the  words.  He  should  be  able  to 
give  almost  his  entire  attention  to  the 
thoughts  and  images  the  words  express. 

B. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teacher's  Note.— intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
Form. 


A  Grammar  Lesson. 
II. 

Li  the  September  Journal  the  purpose 
was  to  show  how  to  lead  the  child  to 
discover  the  subject  in  a  thought  and  to 
have  him  see  that  the  subject  was  only 
one  thing,  although  a  large  number  of 
words  might  be  used  to  describe  to  an- 
other what  thing  was  meant.  If  I  say 
"The  house  in  Cincinnati  on  North  Main 
street,  between  10th  and  11th  streets, 
which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  was 
burned  last  night,"  there  is  evidently  but 
one  thing  about  which  I  am  speaking,  al- 
though many  other  objects  have  been 
mentioned  in  trying  to  make  plain  to  the 
hearer  what  the  subject  of  my  thought  is.  ' 
The  child  soon  learns  the  trick  of  gather- 
ing together  all  the  words  that  are  used 
to  express  this  subject,  provided  he  is  not 
bothered  with  rules  and  definitions  and  a 
demand  for  formal  statements  at  the 
start. 

The  next  thing  for  him  to  learn  to 
do  is  to  discover  the  predicate,  or  what 
it  is  that  is  thought  about  the  subject. 

Again  the  teacher  begins  with  the 
simplest  form  of  the  sentence.  Return- 
ing to  our  former  sentences  which  named 
the  voices  of  animals,  the  question  is 
asked. 

Teacher — What  does  the  dog  do  ? 
Pupil — The  dog  barks.  (Teacher  writes 
it.) 

T. — What  word  tells  what  he  does  ? 
P.— Barks. 

T._What  does  the  hen  do  ? 
P. — The  hen  cackles. 
T.— What  word  tells  that  ? 
P. —Cackles. 

Proceed  with  other  simple  sentences  in 
a  similar  way  until  the  attention  has  been 
fixed  upon  the  fact  that  whenever  we 
talk,  there  is  always  in  every  thought 
we  form,  something  that  is  talked  about 
and  also  that  which  we  say  about  it. 
This  latter  the  pupils  can  be  told  imme- 
diately is  called  the  predicate. 

The  teacher  now  talks  about  things  in 
the  room  or  elsewhere  using  one  or  more 
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words  to  express  the  subject  and  only  one 
word  in  the  predicate,  and  questions  the 
pupil  as  to  what  words  are  used  to  make 
the  subject  plain,  and  what  tell  that 
which  is  thought  about  it. 

Keep  at  work  at  this  in  various  ways 
until  it  is  clear  that  the  pupils  have  their 
minds  fixed  upon  the  thinking  and  not 
upon  the  words. 

Let  the  teacher  first  give  her  own 
thoughts  and  let  the  pupil  try  to  say 
what  words  she  uses  to  express  her 
subject,  and  what  to  express  her  predi- 
cate. 

Then  change  it  about  and  let  the  pu- 
pils express  their  thinking  to  the  teacher 
or  to  one  another,  and  let  the  person 
spoken  to  say  what  words  were  meant  to 
be  used  to  denote  the  subject,  and  what 
to  denote  the  predicate. 

Then  take  selected  sentences  and  work 
with  them  the  same  way,  being  sure  to 
have  the  children  distinguish  between 
what  the  author  was  thinking  about  and 
what  he  thought  about  it. 

Keep  the  child  clear  from  the  notion 
that  he  is  merely  dealing  with  words. 
Direct  his  mind  to  the  thinking  expressed 
and  let  the  words  fall  where  they  will  in 
trying  to  analyze  this  thinking  into  sub- 
ject and  predicate. 

After  the  pupils  can  readily  distinguish 
the  predicate  when  expressed  by  one 
word,  begin  to  use  two  words  to  express 
it.     "The  watch  dog  barks  fiercely." 

Teacher. — What  am  I  thinking  about? 

Pupil. — The  watch  dog. 

T._What  do  I  think  about  him  ? 

P. —  That  he  barks  fiercely. 

T. — That  which  I  think  about  him  is 
fierce  barking;  .only  one  thing,  but  a  lit- 
tle different  thing  than  when  I  thought 
"the  dog  barks. " 

Then  the  teacher  takes  the  other  sen- 
tences, giving  the  voices  of  animals  and 
adds  modifying  elements  in  a  similar  way. 
But  be  sure  that  the  pupil  distinguishes 
that  which  he  thinks  from  the  words. 

For  instance,  what  the  child  is  think- 
ing is  the  image  of  a  watch  dog  barking 
fiercely.  He  could  form  this  image — 
that  is,  do  this  thinking — without  any 
words  whatever.  But  in  trying  to  tell 
another  what  he  is  thinking  he  must  use 
the  words.  If  he  had  no  words  he  might 
draw  a  picture  of  the  dog  barking,  to  ex- 
press his  thought. 

Or  the  image  might  be  of  the  watch- 


dog barking  fiercely  at  night.  In  think- 
ing this  he  forms  an  image  of  a  watch- 
dog in  the  night  time  barking  fiercely. 
It  is  still  the  one  thing  of  a  watch-dog  in 
the  night  time  barking  fiercely,  but  it  re- 
quires a  group  of  words  to  express  this 
image  to  another. 

Or  suppose  the  image  was  of  a  watch-dog 
barking  fiercely  in  the  night  at  some  rob- 
bers who  were  approaching  the  house.  The 
image  is  now  changed  by  introducing  ap- 
proaching robbers  into  the  picture.  But 
it  is  the  one  thing  of  the  barking  of  the 
dog  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  subject, 
under  those  peculiar  circumstances.  To 
express  this  image,  or  thought,  the  child 
must  say  "The  watch-dog  barks  fiercely 
when  the  robbers  approach  the  house." 

And  so  the  teacher  can  proceed  step 
by  step,  slowly  and  thoroughly  teaching 
the  child  to  distinguish  between  his 
thinking  and  the  words  used  to  express 
that  thinking  to  another. 

The  child  at  this  stage  is  yet  thinking 
in  images.  He  pictures  his  thinking  in 
his  imagination.  He  will  come  sometime, 
perhaps,  merely  to  picture  the  symbols — 
that  is,  the  words — when  he  thinks,  but 
that  will  be  many  years  hence.  The 
great  body  of  people,  educated  and  un- 
educated, picture  the  scenes  as  they 
think.  That  constitutes  their  thinking 
in  fact.  But  the  highest  order  of  think- 
ing, abstract  thiuking,  uses  words  only, 
just  as  the  mathematician  uses  mathe- 
matical symbols  only.  Pliny. 


Reading  Exercises  and  Literature  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

[Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  in  the  September 
Atlantic,  has  an  excellent  paper  on  "The 
Primer  and  Literature,"  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract.] 

"The  prime  function  of  literature,  at 
any  stage  in  the  development  of  man,  is 
to  stimulate  his  imagination  and  reason- 
ing powers  by  presenting  to  him  concep- 
tions which  lie  beyond  the  immediate 
reach  of  his  experience.  The  great  con- 
sideration to  be  observed,  therefore,  in 
putting  literature  before  the  child,  is  to 
present  in  succession  forms  which  will 
appeal  to  his  expanding  powers,  and  in 
turn  enlarge  those  powers  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  still  larger,  nobler  forms. 
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One  is  not  to  consider  so  much  the  gra- 
dation from  easy  to  hard  words,  from 
simple  to  more  complex  sentences,  as 
the  application  of  the  law  of  procedure 
from  the  known  to  the  less  known,  from 
the  familiar  objects  and  notions  to  the 
same  in  unfamiliar  relations. 

Practically,  the  task  is  to  find  litera- 
ture for  the  child,  not  to  make  it.  The 
permanent  in  literature  springs  from  the 
-necessity  of  the  writer  to  create,  not 
from  the  attempt  to  fit  the  creation  to 
the  needs  of  the  reader.  A  common  il- 
lustration is  found  in  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  lives  generation  after  generation 
with  the  young,  though  Defoe  had  no 
thought  of  that  audience  when  he  wrote 
the  book;  while  every  generation  wit- 
nesses the  death  of  books  written  after 
the  pattern  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young.  In  like  manner, 
the  great  bulk  of  literature  prepared  for 
the  young  is  ephemeral,  and  has  no 
place  in  the  formal  education  of  the 
schoolroom.  That  literature  only  is  to 
be  used  there  which  is  permanent,  has 
stood  already  the  test  of  time,  or,  if  re- 
cent, has  the  unmistakable  note  of  the 
permanent.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  teacher  is  to  fix  in 
the  child's  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  permanent  and  the  impermanent. 
To  this  end  every  true  device  should 
be  used,  and  chief  among  them  I  should 
place  these  three: 

First,  given  the  piece  of  literature 
which  is  to  confront  the  child,  I  would 
have  every  word,  and,  if  necessary,  every 
phrase  in  it,  familiar  to  the  child  before 
he  reads  the  piece,  so  that  when  he 
comes  to  read  it  all  mechanical  difficul- 
ties shall  have  been  overcome;  then  his 
mind  is  free  to  receive  the  full  impres- 
sion of  what  he  reads;  then  reading  is  a 
pleasure,  not  a  task. 

Second,  the  drill  precedent  to  this  en- 
joyment should  be  in  exercises,  not  in 
literature.  The  words  and  phrases  which 
are  to  occur  in  literature  are  beforehand 
to  be  combined  and  recombined  in  sim- 
ple exercises  of  a  colloquial  nature.  By 
this  means  the  child  comes  early  to  dis- 
tinguish between  reading-matter  and 
literature.  These  passages  of  literature 
occurring  at  intervals  in  his  book  are 
so  many  illumined  stages  toward  which 
he  is  traveling.  I  should,  like  to  see  a 
primer    in    which    the    literature  was 


printed  in  gold,  and  the  intervening  ex- 
ercises in  black. 

Third,  I  would  make  it  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple with  the  teacher  not  to  talk  about 
literature,  nor  to  pick  it  to  pieces.  The 
time  for  enjoyment  through  the  immedi- 
ate perception  comes  early;  the  time  for 
enjoyment  through  analysis  comes  late. 
I  would  not  even,  in  the  early  stages,  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  literature  read  with 
the  writers  who  produced  it.  I  would 
do  nothing  to  distract  the  child's  mind 
from  pure  enjoyment.  The  greatest  help 
a  teacher  can  render  is  to  read  the  pas- 
sage in  hand  simply  and  sympathetically, 
without  comment,  and  above  all  without 
criticism.  If  she  can  sing  it,  so  much 
the  better. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  urge  that 
literature  should  be  held  as  the  reason 
for  learning  to  read,  if  this  proposition 
were  not  practically  denied  in  our  ordi- 
nary methods  of  training;  for  there  is  a 
tacit  assumption  that  literature  is  one  of 
a  number  of  studies  reserved  for  the 
high  school  and  academy  or  college; 
that  the  grammar  school  is  busy  about 
other  matters,  and  that  the  primary 
school  simply  gets  the  child  ready  for 
the  grammar  school.  Moreover,  when 
one  examines  into  the  methods  of  study 
in  the  high  school,  he  is  very  likely  to 
find  that  the  hio-hest  function  of  litera- 
ture  is  overlooked,  and  that  great  art, 
great  thoughts,  are  used  chiefly  as  the 
means  for  extending  one's  knowledge 
of  biography  and  history,  or  as  offering 
grammatical  conundrums  and  problems 
in  criticism.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  as- 
sociating the  notion  of  great  literature 
with  the  very  earliest  stages  of  a  child's 
training  in  reading  that  we  can  hope  to 
effect  a  needed  revolution  in  the  ideas  of 
a  high-school  student  regarding  liter- 
ature." 


Some  Composition  Exercises. 

The  following  exercises  are  taken  from 
De  Garmo's  Language  Work  Below  the 
High  School,  No.  2: 

To  the  Teacher. — We  here  give  a  series  of 
outlines  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  be  written  out 
by  pupils.  The  language  required  is  extremely 
simple,  while  the  exercises  are  sure  to  be  inter- 
esting, for  Robinson  Crusoe  is  more  than  a 
mere  series  of  adventures.  That  which  makes 
the  book  a  classic,  is  the  fact  that  it  presents 
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in  concrete  form  the  economic  history  of  man- 
kind. The  struggle  of  the  race  from  the  crude 
productions  of  barbarism  up  to  the  perfected 
methods  of  the  present,  with  its  great  power 
over  nature,  is  here  typically  represented. 
The  teacher  may  well  introduce  each  of  these 
lessons  by  reading  from  the  original  such  por- 
tions as  are  involved.  Valuable  oral  work  can 
also  be  done  in  contrasting  the  crude  produc- 
tive implements  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  those 
of  savage  races  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
those  of  the  present  on  the  other. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

1.  Fearful  storm  arises.  Waves  break 
over  ship.  Fear  Mighty  shock — rock. 
Sailors  cry:  "Ship  sprung- leak!"  Launch 
boat.  All  leap  in.  Wave  upsets  boat. 
Men  sink.  Robinson  rises.  Dashed 
against  rock.  Clings  fast.  Sees  land. 
Wave  retreats.  Clambers  on  shore. 
Faints.  Comes  to.  Calls.  No  reply. 
All  drowned.    Thanks  G-od  for  rescue. 

THE  ISLAND. 

2.  Robinson  -  afraid  -  wild  beasts. 
No  weapons.  Hat  and  shoes  lost.  No 
food.  Hungry  -  thirsty.  Searches  -  finds 
nothing.  Night  now.  Where  G-o?  No 
house  -  no  cave.  Thinks  of  birds.  Finds 
tree  -  sleeps.  Morning  -  hungry  -  thirsty. 
Seeks  -  finds  spring.  Climbs  hill.  Water 
all  around.  Island.  Despair  -  starve. 
Sees  wreck  of  ship. 

ROBINSON  VISITS  THE  SHIP. 

3.  Water  shallow  -  wade.  Short  dis- 
tance -  swim.  Rope  -  climb  on  board. 
Barking  of  dog.  Barry.  Both  glad. 
Seeks  food  -  finds  ship's  biscuits  -  eats 
heartily.  Builds  raft.  The  load:  biscuits  - 
flint  and  tinder  -  carpenter's  tools  -  saber 
two  guns  -  powder  -  shot  -  clothing. 
Pushes  off  -  splash.  Alarmed.  Only 
Barry.  Swims  -  climbs  on  raft.  One 
hour  -  lands.  Sleeps  in  tree.  Barry  at 
foot. 

OTHER  VISITS  TO  THE  SHIP. 

4.  Morning  -  unloads.  Go  again.  Get 
everything.  Second  load :  two  more  guns  - 
more  powder  and  lead  -  kegs  of  nails  -  large 
auger-  grindstone-  sail  -  bedding.  Ruts  up 
tent.  Sharpens  stakes.  Drives  them. 
Fastens  sail-cloth  over  them.  Puts 
things  in  tent. 

On  third  visit  finds  pair  of  shears-some 
knives-a  bag  of  money.  Latter  useless. 
(Why?)      Knives  better.  Starts-wind 


rises  -  hard  work.  Waves  cover  wreck  - 
wash  it  away.    Robinson  grieved. 

ROBINSON  SETTLES. 

5.  Among  things  brought:  spy-glass  - 
bible  -  pens  -  paper  -  ink.  Makes  diary  - 
also  almanac.  Sets  up  cross  as  monu- 
ment where  first  cast  on  shore.  Must 
have  better  house.  Finds  cave  in  rock  - 
higher  ground.  Large  -  dry.  Carries 
things  to  cave.  Makes  fence  -  protection. 
Around  mouth  of  cave  -  half-circle. 
Twenty  paces  long  -  ten  wide  -  no  open- 
ing; -  ladder.  Hard  work.  From  Janu- 
ary  3  to  April  14. 

ROBINSON  SETTLES  (CONTINUED). 

6.  Enlarges  cave.  Slow  work.  No 
pick  -  no  shovel.  Shovel  -  hard  wood  - 
with  hatchet  -  three  days.  Builds  hut  - 
within  fence  -  tent  leaky.  Stakes  -  front 
of  cave  -  cross-bar  -  poles  for  rafters. 
Against  rock  -  lean.  Roof  -  branches  - 
leaves  -  anything.  Sides  -  wood  -  cracks  - 
mud.  Still  plenty  to  do.  No  bed  -  no 
table -no  fireplace.    Long  time. 


How  to  Teach  Composition. 

1.  Add  to  the  children's  conversational 
vocabulary  all  the  new  words  in  the 
reading  lesson. 

2.  Develop  the  power  of  oral  expres- 
sion in  your  pupils  by  a  few  well  prepared 
questions  on  the  lesson. 

3.  Let  children  describe  a  picture  in 
a  book;  each  write  a  sentence  about  it  on 
slate,  then  on  blackboard.  Let  teacher 
correct  what  pupils  cannot.  Then  all 
write  sentences  correctly. 

4.  Let  the  teacher  write  questions  on 
the  board  about  the  lesson;  the  children 
write  the  answers  at  their  seats  on  slates, 
and  bring  them  to  recitation. 

5.  Occasionally  read  a  short  story 
and  require  the  children  to  reproduce  it 
in  their  own  language. 

6.  Allow  impromptu  composition  to 
take  the  place  of  reading  every  Friday 
afternoon.  . 

7.  By  judicious  management  letter- 
writing  may  come  in  at  the  close  of  the 
second  school  year. 

8.  Whenever  the  pupil  can  tell  a  story 
pretty  well,  require  him  to  write  out  the 
same. 
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9.  Correct  one  fault  at  a  time. 

10.  In  all  your  methods  in  all  studies, 
develop  the  power  of  correct  expression. 

11.  There  should  be  much  pen,  penci], 
and  crayon  work  in  our  schools. 

12.  Command  the  best  your  pupils  can 
do. 

13.  Business  forms  should  also  be 
taught. 

14.  All  exercises  should  be  carefully 
criticised,  and  one  criticism  to  each  pu- 
pil is  better  than  many  general  ones. 

15.  Methods  that  lead  to  composition 
writing  are:  (a)  Sentence  making;  (b) 
filling  blanks  in  sentence  making;  (c) 
capitalization;  (d)  punctuation. 

16.  Results  of  oral  instruction  should 
be  expressed  in  composition. — The  Foun- 
tain. 

ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Advanced  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course; 
Grammar  Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Ra'io  and  Proportion. 

-  II. 

In  our  last  paper,  we  discussed  simple 
proportion,  or  what  was  formerly  called 
the  "Single  Rule  of  Three."  In  all  such 
questions,  the  value  of  the  lacking  term 
depends  upon  a  single  condition,  and  the 
"statement"  of  the  question  gives  an 
equality  of  two  simple  ratios. 

When  the  value  of  the  lacking  term 
depends  upon  more  than  one  condition, 
one  of  the  ratios  of  the  proportion  will  be 
compound,  while  the  other, — the  one  con- 
taining the  lacking  term, — will  be  simple. 
This  gives  us  a  case  of  compound  pro- 
portion, or  the  ancient  "Double  Rule  of 
Three."  The  work,  however,  is  no  more 
difficult  than  before;  that  is,  each  step  is 
no  more  difficult,  but  there  are  more 
steps.  Each  must  be  taken  without  any 
regard  to  the  others. 

Example. — If  6  men,  in  10  days  of  9 
hours  each,  build  25  rods  of  fence,  how 
how  many  hours  a  day  must  8  men  work, 


to  bu 


(1) 


(2) 


Id  48  rods  in  12 


days 


hrs.  per  day. 
?  • 


hrs 
per  day. 

:  :  ? 


The  value  of  the 
lacking  term  de- 
pends  on  three 
conditions;  hence, 
per  day. the  compound  ra- 
9  tio  will  consist  of 
3    simple  ratios. 


,0  days 

(3)  10 

rods 

48 


hrs. 
per  da. 
•  •  ? 


Let  the  third  term  be  the  lacking  one,  and 
write  the  form  as 
.      in  the  margin  (1). 
per  da.  As    the  lacking 
9    term  is  hours  per 
day,  we  must  write 
the  given  number 
of  hours  per  day  as 
the  other  term  of 
On  the  condition  of 


men. 
:  8 
da  v.*. 
:  12 

rods 

:  25 


or 


the  fourth  term, 
the  same  ratio  (2). 
the  number  of  men  who  work,  the  third 
term  will  be  smaller  than  the  fourth,  for 
8  men  will  not  need  to  work  as  many 
hours  as  6  men.  Hence,  we  write  the 
ratio  expressing  this  condition,  6  :  8. 
On  the  condition  of  the  number  of  days 
in  which  they  do  the  work,  the  third 
term  will  be  smaller  than  the  fourth,  for 
to  do  the  work  in  12  days  will  not  require 
so  many  hours  in  a  day  as  it  will  to  do  -it 
in  10  days.  Hence  10  :  12  will  be  the 
ratio  expressing  this  condition.  On  the 
condition  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  the  third  term  must  be  greater 
than  the  fourth,  for  it  will  require  more 
hours  per  day  to  build  48  rods  than  it 
will  to  build  25  rods.  Hence,  the  ratio 
48  :  25  will  express  this  condition.  The 
"statement"  is  now  complete  (3);  and 
the  answer  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 
product  of  the  extreme  terms  by  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mean  terms. 

Borrowing  the  phraseology  of  the  old 
books,  the  first  and  second  ratios  in  the 
compound  ratio  are  "inverse,"  because 
"more  requires  less,"  that  is,  the  more 
men,  or  the  more  days,  the  less  time  re- 
quired of  each.  The  third  ratio,  or  the 
ratio  of  rods,  is  "direct,"  because  "more 
requires  more;"  that  is,  the  more  work 
to  be  done,  the  more  hours  a  day  to  do  it. 
The  distinction  is  seen  easily  enough,  but 
who  can  help  asking,  why  need  it  be 
made?  Yet  it  was  made  in  the"  old 
books,  and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  per- 
plexity. 

If  one  is    puzzled  about 
these  three  conditions  in  one  compound 
ratio,  he  may  be  helped  perhaps  by  mak- 
ing a  series  of  three  simple  proportions. 
For  instance,  take  the  first  condition  sim- 
icking  term    will  equal 
Now  take  this   as  the 
fourth  term   of  a  new 
8  proportion  which  shall 

express  the  second  condition,  and  the 
value  of  the  lacking  term  will  be 


combining 


ply,   and  the 

Hour-'  a  day. 
9   X  6 
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iirs.  P,r  day.        Proceeding  in  the  same 

9  x  6  x  10  way  with  the  third  con- 
8  x  12  dition,  the  value  of  the 

final  lacking  term  will  be  found  to  be 

Hrs.  per  day.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
9  x  6  x  10  X  48    value  which  the  state- 

8  x  12  X  25  ment  by  compound  pro- 
portion gives. 

No  further  examples  are  necessary. 
iOne  who  thoroughly  understands  what 
we  have  done  here  will  understand  any 
example  in  compound  proportion.  As  in 
isimple  proportion,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  put 
ithe  lacking  term  in  any  other  place  as  in 
the  third;  although  the  old  rule  always  re- 
quired it  to  be  in  the  third  place.  Of 
course,  this  example,  or  any  other  in  pro- 
portion, can  be  wrought  more  readily, — 
perhaps  more  clearly, — by  analysis.  As 
we  said  before,  proportion  has  not  the 
slightest  value  as  a  method  of  solving 
practical  questions;  and  yet  it  was  once 
well-nigh  the  Universal  Ride.  One  old  text- 
book says:  "Because  of  its  great  and  ex- 
tensive usefulness  it  is  often  called  the 
Golden  Ruler  E.  C.  H. 


Some  Composition  Exercises. 

The  following  exercises  are  taken  from 
DeG-armo's  Language  Work#  Below  the 
High  School,  No.  4: 

MY    LIFE  HISTORY. 

1.  Day  and  year  of  birth  place. 
Parents.  Given  name.  Instruction. 
Various  sicknesses.  Changed  (change  of 
idwelling,  of  life  on  account  of  success  of 
parents,  etc).  Brothers  and  sisters. 
Various  important  wants.  Plans  for  the 
future. 

MOSES. 

2.  Birth,  rescue.  At  the  court  of 
Pharoati.    Flight.    Stay  at  Jethro.  The 

[burning  bush.  Return  to  Egypt.  De- 
Iparture  of  the  Israelites.  The  Red  Sea. 
Journey  through  the  wilderness.  The 
[giving  of  the  laws.  Other  events. 
Death.  Reference  to  the  poem  begin- 
ning— 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 
On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 

In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF    AMERICA  (1492). 

3.  Importance  of  India  for  trade.  For- 
mer routes  by  which  goods  were  brought 


to  Europe.  Attempts  of  the  Portuguese 
to  find  a  sea  route.  Columbus  asks  in 
Genoa,  Portugal,  and  Spain  for  ships. 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand.  Departure. 
Direction.  Mutiny.  Discovery  of  the 
islands  of  San  Salvador,  Cuba,  and  Hayti. 
Particulars  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

4.  Born  1706;  brothers  and  sisters; 
becomes  a  printer;  efforts  to. improve; 
table  of  virtues;  postmaster;  inventor  of 
lightning  rod;  Minister  in  London; 
secures  help  of  France;  treaty  of  peace 
with  England  in  1783;  residence  in  Paris 
until  1785;  death  1790.  Write  an  epi- 
taph for  the  great  man. 

FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MOLE. 
(Related  by  himself.) 

5.  (1)  Strange  fellow,  tunneller,  an 
enemy  to  the  light.  (2)  Is  hunted,  lonely 
life,  shyness.  (3)  Body  with  respect  to 
size,  color,  ears,  eyes,  feet,  fur,  etc.  (4) 
Dwelling  place,  arrangements,  runways. 
(5)  Appetite,  food.  (6)  Defense  against 
accusers,  not  a  plant  eater,  has  teeth 
only  for  animal  food,  more  useful  than 
injurious  to  man.  (7)  Petition  for  pro- 
tection. 

FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  BAT. 

(Related  by  himself.) 

6.  (1)  Despised  above  all  creatures. 
(2)  Lack  of  bodily  beauty:  head,  earsT 
eyes,  mouth,  neck,  wings,  color  of  hair, 
half  mammal-half  bird.  (3)  Sleep  in  dark 
places  during  the  sunshine,  nightly  occu- 
pations. (4)  Comparison  of  flying  appa- 
ratus with  that  of  the  bird.  (5)  Com- 
plaint against  the  groundless  charges  of 
men.  (6)  Oversight  of  usefulness,  des- 
truction of  injurious  nocturnal  insects. 
(7)  Special  fitness  for  their  capture  on 
account  of  hearing,  scent,  and  teeth.  (8) 
Enemies:  Cats,  foxes,  weasels,  owls;  no 
rest  from  enemies  in  winter  sleep. 

DEPARTURE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SWALLOWS. 

(On  a  September  Evening,) 

7.  (1)  Introduction,  swallows  upon  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  twitter;  what  the  swal- 
lows said:  Announcement  of  the  depar- 
ture (Reason,  preparation,  time).  (2) 
Description  of  the  journey  (Mountains, 
sea,  dangers).  (3)  Description  of  the 
new  home  (Tropical  land,  climate,  food). 
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(4)  Thanks  for  hospitality  received.  (5) 
Petition  to  spare  the  nest,  hope  of  return. 
(6)  Farewell. 

HISTORY  OF  A  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 
(Told  by  himself ) 

8.  Introduction;  Christmas  Tree  in  the 
corner  of  the  yard,  sparrows  for  auditors. 

(1)  Life  in  the  woods,  good  listening 
place,  comrades;  special  pleasures  (Song 
of  birds,  company  of  rabbit,  wood-mice, 
squirrel,-  quiet,  the  noise  of  the  hunt,  etc.) 

(2)  Departure  from  the  woods,  snowy 
December  morning,  woodman,  tree  dealer, 
journey  to  the  city.  (3)  Arrival  at  the 
selling  place,  exhibited  with  companions, 
a  small  wood,  examination  by  the  custo- 
mers, chosen.  (4)  Fate  in  the  house, 
decoration,  Christmas  eve,  the  room,  the 
company,  the  pleasure,  put  away  after 
the  celebration,  conclusion. 

HISTORY  OF  A  DROP  OF  RAIN. 

9.  Introduction.  After  a  rainstorm. 
A  communicative  drop  falls  upon  the 
hand  of  a  listener  and  tells  its  story.  (1) 
Distant  home.  Life  in  the  sea.  Warm 
south  wind.  Water,  vapor.  (2)  Journey 
through  the  air.  Ascension.  Sojourn 
in  various  strata  of  air.  Condensation. 
Trip  to  the  land.  Union  with  other 
clouds.  Effect  of  the  warm  sunshine. 
Development  of  a  thunderstorm.  (3) 
Descent.  Rapid  sinking.  Union  of 
many  fellow  travelers.  Pause  upon  the 
broad  leaf  of  a  tree.  Fall  through  the 
roof  of  foliage.  Conclusion.  At  the  last 
words,  ray  of  sunshine,  disappearance  of 
the  drop  from  the  hand,  new  journey 
through  the  air. 


Hints  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 

1.  Rely  on  maps  and  out-lines,  not  on 
the  text-book. 

2.  Assign  the  lesson  by  topics,  never 
by  pages. 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  questions 
and  furnish  examples  within  their  own 
experience  of  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation. 

4.  Let  each  pupil  give  in  his  own  lan- 
guage all  the  information  he  has  secured 
on  the  subject. 

5.  At  the  close  of  a  recitation  have  the 
pupils  tell  what  has  been  brought  out 
during  the  lesson. 


6.  Emphasize  all  new  facts  and  connect 
them  with  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

7.  Insist  that  each  pupil  keep  a  note- 
book. 

8.  Talk  as  little  during  the  lesson  as 
possible;  let  the  subject  be  unfolded  and 
developed  by  the  pupils. 

9.  Make  your  questions  and  answers 
as  you  would  in  conversation ;  eschew  the 
lecture  style  of  teaching. 

10.  Have  plenty  of  reference  books, 
use  them  freely  and  encourage  your  pupils 
to  consult  them. 

11.  Hold  this  always  before  your  mind 
— you  are  to  teach  your  pupils  to  study  a 
country  in  the  light  of  its  advantages  as 
an  abode  for  mem, 

12.  Begin  every  lesson  with  a  review 
of  the  preceding  lesson.  Frequently 
have  this  review  a  written  exercise. 

13.  Have  progressive  maps  made,  to 
be  filled  in  as  the  lessons  proceed. 

14.  Encourage  individual  work;  assign 
subjects  to  different  pupils  to  be  reported 
on  at  the  next  lesson. 

15.  Strive  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
your  pupils  a  growing  pride  in  their  own 
country.  —  Goldt/uvaite 's  Geographical 
Magazine. 


A  Communication. 

Humboldt,  Iowa,  Aug.  29,  '92. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:— Having  been  educated  in 
Canada,  where  the  potential  mode  is  not  re- 
cognized by  grammarians,  I  am  surprised 
to  find  it  occupying  a  place  of  importance 
in  American  grammars.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  interesting  to  not  a  few  readers  of 
your  excellent  journal  if  you  publish  the 
following  extracts  from  an  article  written 
by  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.  F.  C.  P. ,  ^London, 
Eng. 

"  The  function  of  a  verb  is  predication; 
that  is  to  say,  we  form  in  our  minds  the 
notion  of  some  object  of  thought,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  verb,  connect  with 
that  notion  the  notion  of  some  action,  or 
attribute,  or  state,  which  is  signified  by 
the  verb.  The  attitude  of  our  mind  with 
relation  to  this  connection  is  what  gives 
rise  to  mood.  Now,  surely  it  ought  not 
to  require  any  long  demonstration  to 
show  that  you  cannot  possibly  have  a 
verb  in  any  of  its  forms  attached  to  the 
subject,  unless  the  predicative  notion  ex- 
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-essed  by  the  verb  is  directly  connected 
ith  that  denoted  by  the  subject.  Take 
ohn' and  'write.'  You  are  not  using 
ly  form  of  the  verb  'write'  unless  you 
-edicate  of  'John'  the  act  of  writing 
whether  positively  or  negatively,  asser- 
ve  or  hypothetically,  makes  no  gram- 
atical  difference),  either  as  something 
staining  to  the  objective  world  outside 
3ur  thought  about  it,  or  as  a  matter  of 
mception,  or  (as  a  modification  of  the 
tter)  as  a  matter  of  volition.  But  if 
du  say  'John  can  write,'  you  do  not 
dedicate  ' writing'  of  'John' — that  is  my 
^int — you  predicate  of  him  the  ability  to 
-)  so,  which  is  a  totally  different  affair." 
"All  this  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  but 
lere  are  grammar  writers  by  the  score 
ho  are  so  '  high  gravel  blind  '  that  they 
mnot  see  it.  *  It  was  long  ago  observed 
lat  the  name  Potential  was  altogether 
.exact  and  insufficient,  and  that  if  the 
3an  '  or  the  '  may  '  constituted  a  mood, 
ich  little  verb  must  have  a  mood  to 
self,  just  as,  if  a  preposition  and  a  noun 
ade  a  case,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
3  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions, 
ccordingly,  the  worthy  Mr.  James 
fhite,  a  century  ago,  actually  proposed 
le  acceptance  of  '  the  potential  mood, ' 
;he  determinative  mood, '  '  the  obligative 
ood,'  '  the  compulsive  mood,'  and  'the 
ective  mood. ' " 

If  I  say  'Boys  you  may  play  now,'  I 
o  not  predicate  '■playing''  of  '  boys.'  I 

ade  a  direct  statement  by  means  of  a 
Brb  in  the  indicative  mood  (may)  that 
le  'boys'  are  permitted  to  play.  The 
3rb  '  may '  is  a  principal  verb,  and  has 
s  full  notional  sense." 

The  whole  subject  of  modes  is  discussed 
b  considerable  length  in  two  articles 
•om  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken, 
oth  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish 
our  readers  if  the  subject  is  found 
orthy  of  further  discussion. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  T.  Bradshaw. 


3-eog.aphy  He'ps  for  Ungraded  Schools. 

[From  Popular  Educator.] 

In  a  country  school  of  twenty  pupils, 
-here  I  had  several  classes  in  geography 
have   found  it  quite  a  help   to  have 


state,  or  country,  as  they  study  it.  A 
pupil  in  the  most  advanced  class  writes 
from  his  country  to  those  below  him,  all 
about  his  place  of  residence,  describing 
the  people,  government,  customs,  etc. 
He  is  also  entitled  to  ask  any  questions 
about  the  countries  of  the  lower  grades, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  The 
letter  is  read  aloud  on  Friday. 

The  next  week  each  pupil  at  his  leisure 
time,  is  allowed  to  answer  this  letter.  I 
select  the  brightest  and  best  answer  and 
permit  the  writer  to  read  it  aloud.  As 
each  one  desires  to  have  his  letter  chosen, 
each  strives  to  do  his  best  and  this  proves 
a  good  exercise  in  spelling,  language,  and 
composition,  as  well  as  geography. 

Lulu  White, 
Boone,  Col. 


Fairy  Folk. 

[From  Popular  Educator.} 

lines  so  as  to 
form  a  stanza  of  poetry. 


Rearrange  each  set  of 


The  fairy  books 
Of  the  fairy  folk 
That  make  their 
Of  the  ears 
And  wear  the 
Like  a  cap 
And  sleep  at  night 
Instead  of 

These  stories,  too, 
No  doubt  to 
Which  are  drawn 
have  told  you 
That  they  come 
When  you  are 
And  right  across 
Make  bold  to 
And  that  they 
With  their  gifts  of 
But  do  not  heed 
My  little  boys 

There  are  no 
About  the  world 
And  give  you  rings 
To  pay  for 
But  if  you  do 
What  you'd  have 
You'll  be  as  blest 
Of  story  books 


he  classes 


they  reside  in  each 


feather  beds, 
of  little  mice, 
on  thistle-down 
leaves  of  roses 
upon  their  heads, 
leather  aprons 
so  nice, 
have  told  you 

ride  in  coaches 
into  your  chambers 
your  suprise, 
That  the  fairies 
by  butterflies, 
such  idle  tales, 
heap  your  pil'ows 
locked  in  dreams 
your  counterpanes 
and  girls, 
drive  their  teams, 
rings  and  pearls ; 

and  other  things 
to  others 
as  if  the  best 
fairy  folk  that  ride 
them  do  to  you, 
were  true, 
at  night 
doing  right. 

Alice  Cary. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth 
and  in  its  maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


THE  EVILS  OF  GRADATION  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


A  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
is  one  of  the  state  supervisors  of  public- 
school  instruction,  Mr.  Dalton,  read  an 
elaborate  report  of  the  system  of  grading 
the  country  schools  in  that  state  before 
the  council  of  education  at  Saratoga  this 
summer.  Considered  as  a  system  in  which 
all  the  points  were  carefully  articulated, 
it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  the  national  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, was  instrumental  in  having  this 
report  prepared  and  presented,  and  he 
then  followed  it,  somewhat  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  council,  with  a  direct  and 
unqualified  disapproval  of  both  the  idea 
and  the  method.  He  declared,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  present  rage  for  grada- 
tion is  working  a  serious  injury  to  the 
country  schools. 

The  writer  was  talking  with  a  county 
superintendent  recently  who  has  held 
office  for  more  than  ten  years.  During 
this  period  he  has  been  working  to  per- 
fect the  gradation  of  the  country  schools 
of  his  county  and  he  congratulated 
himself  that  this  has  been  accomplished. 
He  knows  what  is  going  on  in  every 
school  in  the  county,  and  a  system  of  per 
cents  tells  the  exact  standing  of  every 
pupil  in  every  study,  and  this  is  kept  in 
a  permanent  record. 

The  great  state  of  Indiana  is  to  have 
henceforth  a  rigidly  articulated  system 
of  promotions  from  the  primary  grades 
through  the  Township  High  Schools  and 
Universities,  with  an  elaborate  system 
of  credits  for  work  done  in  the  less  effi- 
cient high  schools  that  shall  be  received  in 
estimating  the  pupil's  position  in  the  better 
ones,  etc.  The  University  is  the  goal  of 
a  carefully  graded  series  of  steps,  which 
he  who  enters  it  is  expected  to  ascend. 


Just  as  the  schools  in  the  better  towns 
and  cities  are  beginning  to  consider  how 
they  can  get  rid  of  close  gradation  and 
rigid  adherence  to  a  prescribed  course  of 
study,  the  rural  schools  are  seeking  to 
repeat  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of 
the  cities. 

The  writer  has  come  to  believe  that 
exact  gradation  and  rigid  adherence  to  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  are  the  source 
of  some  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
school  training  given  to  the  children. 
Quite  recently  a  lady  in  an  excellent 
high  school  connected  with  one  of  our 
best  normal  schools,  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  go  on  with  her  class  because  she 
was  weak  in  mathematics.  Every  thing 
must  stop  until  the  mathematics  were 
brought  up.  She  was  especially  strong 
and  capable  in  language,  literature,  his- 
tory, and  science.  She  could,  therefore, 
afford  to  suspend  work  on  these  to  bring 
up  her  mathematics,  for  which  she  had 
no  taste  and  little  capability. 

The  foregoing  illustrate  notions  that 
have  been  dominating  the  schools  for 
nearly  a  generation.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  course  of  study  prescribes  the 
series  of  exercises  best  adapted  to  the 
proper  education  of  all  minds,  and  that 
each  mind  must  attain  the  same  standard 
of  excellence  in  each  of  the  studies.  If 
all  do  not  do  this  their  education  will  not 
be  "symmetrical." 

This  assumption  is  only  partially  true. 
There  are  certain  natural  capabilities 
that,  in  a  general  sense,  belong  to  all 
minds.  The  different  phases  of  psychical 
activity  that  the  school  studies  exemplify 
are  the  activities  of  the  human  mind. 
Man  has  had  all  the  experiences  involved 
in  these  studies.    This  fact  is  the  foun. 
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I  elation  idea  of  the  defense  that  can  always 
be  made  for  the  existence  of  the  curricu- 
I  lum.  But  all  individuals  are  not  capable 
I  of  all  these  activities  in  equal  proportion. 
The  sciences,  literature,  history,  etc., 
are  the  product  of  the  human  race,  but 
it  was  the  specialists  of  the  race  that 
>  brought  them  severally  to  their  present 
;  stage  of  perfection.  To  insist  that  each 
student  in  the  high  school  shall  reach 
;  equally  high  attainments  in  all  the  sub- 
;  jects  of  study,  is  to  assume  that  each  has 
equal  capabilities  in  all.  What  is  a  sym- 
metrical development  of  one  mind  is  not 
necessarily  such  development  of  another. 
There  is  a  symmetry  peculiar  to  the  pine 
that  is  unlike  the  symmetry  of  the  oak, 
and  the  oak  is  different  from  the  elm, 
and  yet  all  are  symmetrical  and  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  all  have  one  common  sym- 
metry. Will  not  this  serve  as  in  some 
sense  illustrative  of  the  symmetrical 
growth  of  minds?  If  there  is  truth  in 
this  suggestion,  is  it  not  a  false  doctrine 
that  would  stimulate  all  the  phases  of 
mind  activity  in  equal  proportion  in  all 
individuals*?  It  is  as  if  the  horticulturist 
should  say:  "There  is  an  ideal  tree, 
and  I  will  so  treat  the  oak,  the  pine,  and 
the  elm  that  they  shall  be  each  a  sym- 
metrical tree,  and  all  their  characteristics 
as  oak,  or  elm,  or  pine  shall  disappear." 
This  is  what  a  course  of  study  definitely 
laid  out  in  detail  and  rigidly  and  mechani- 
cally followed,  attempts  to  do  in  the 
realm  of  mind.  Instead  of  producing 
symmetrical  minds,  each  on  its  own  plan 
given  it  by  nature,  it  seeks  to  impose  one 
common  form  of  growth  upon  all.  This 
is  to  attempt  an  impossibility,  but  it  is 
also  to  warp  and  mar  and  distort  what 
with  proper  treatment  might  have  been 
a  symmetrical  growth.  Ourcontenion  is 
that  the  lady  above  referred  to  was  badly 
treated  by  her  teacher.  It  was  a  case  of 
malpractice. 

When  such  subjection  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  prescribed  course  of  study  is 
common  among  even  our  most  intelligent 
high  school  principals,  what  must  be  the 
results  in  the  lower  grades  of  instruction 
in  city  and  rural  schools?  The  school 
degenerates  into  a  mere  mechanical  grind. 
In  the  better  schools  the  teacher  is  trying 
to  deal  with  the  ideas,  rather  than  with 
the  words,  and  to  present  them  in  some 
sort  of  logical  order. 

If  such  teachers  shall   be  let  alone 


to  follow  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
emphasis  they  give  to  the  different  ideas 
in  the  course  of  study  with  the  different 
pupils,  some  good  work  will  be  done.  It 
is  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
good  work  done  in  the  schools  is  accom- 
plished. But  how  about  the  hosts  of 
teachers  in  the  schools  who  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  words  and  ideas,  and 
who  mistake  a  mere  form  of  statement 
for  a  thought?  They  are  constantly  on 
the  search  for  some  mechanical  device  by 
which  they  may  tie  the  statement  to  the 
carrying  memory  of  the  child  until  he 
has  a  chance  to  unload  it  on  examination 
day.  If  he  can  have  the  child's  food 
chopped  up  into  outlines  which  present 
the  order  in  which  the  different  state- 
ments are  to  be  crowded  into  the  minds 
and  he  can  dole  these  out  in  "lessons," 
and  ram  them  in  with  drill,  he  feels  that 
he  is  performing  his  task  creditably. 
And  then,  when  his  outline-maker  also 
makes  the  examination  questions  that 
are  as  wooden  and  mechanical  as  is  all 
the  rest,  the  teacher  is  perfectly  happy, 
for  the  "  questions  exactly  fit  the  course 
of  study  pursued."  This  travesty  on 
school  teaching  is  going  on  every  day  in 
many  of  the  rural  schools  in  Illinois  and 
other  states  and  in  "  too  many  cases  the 
county  superintendents  are  either  di- 
rectly encouraging  it  or  silently  approv- 
ing it.  Not  because  they  wish  to  encour- 
age poor  teaching,  but  because  they  wish 
to  have  some  "order  and  system"  in  the 
school  work  and  they  do  not  know  any 
better  way  to  get  it.  Alas  for  the  poor 
children! 

"What  then;"  the  reader  asks,  "are 
gradation  and  courses  of  study  to  be 
abandoned?"  Not  abandoned,  certainly. 
They  are  the  road  out  of  chaos  into  or- 
der. They  give  a  mechanical,  rigid,  life- 
less kind  of  order.  It  is  an  organization 
that  is  solid,  crystallized.  They  must  be 
dissolved  into  an  organization  that  is 
fluid,  but  none  the  less  organization. 
Formerly  the  school  was  chaotic.  Neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  saw  any  order  or  unity. 
The  only  way  out  of  that  was  mechanical 
organization.  That  subjected  every  in- 
dividual mind  to  the  same  routine.  Like 
all  mechanism,  the  rules  of  mathematics 
governed  it.  So  many  years,  months, 
weeks,  days  in  the  course,  and  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  it;  so  much  of  the  book  in  so 
long  a  time;  examinations  so  often;  so 
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many  minutes  for  each  recitation;  such  a 
per  cent  of  correct  answers  "to  pass;" 
etc.,  etc.  This  gave  a  certain  kind  of 
order  in  the  study.  Then  the  physical 
order  of  the  room  and  the  pupils  in  it  was 
also  determined  largely  by  mathematical 
rule.  Arithmetic  ruled  everywhere  and 
was  also  the  chief  subject  of  study. 

This  enabled  inferior  intelligence  to 
make  as  good  an  appearance  as  superior 
intelligence.  The  good  manipulator  was 
the  successful  teacher.  A  premium  was 
set  upon  the  mechanical  teacher.  He 
rose  rapidly  to  superintendent.  There 
he  remains  to-day  in  many  schools,  so 
firmly  seated  that  no  power  seems  able 
to  shake  him  from  his  throne. 

But  this  mechanical  organization  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  spiritual  organiza- 
tion, which  is  the  true  school,  must  be 
built.  In  that,  mechanism  will  serve  and 
not  rule.  The  organization  will  be  used 
just  so  far  and  no  farther  than  it  serves 
for  the  spiritual  and  physical  growth  and 
well-being  of  each  particular  child.  This 
wooden, lifeless  thing  called  gradation  will 
merely  serve  as  a  scaffolding  for  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  spiritual  growth.  The  ques- 
tion will  change  from  "What  does  the 
course  of  study  prescribe?"  to/  'How  can  I 
make  use  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  best 
development  of  the  child?"  But  so  long 
as  superintendents  and  teachers  have 
their  eyes  riveted  to  the  course  of  study 
aud  their  mathematical  estimates,  what 
hope  is  there  that  the  spiritual  well  being 
of  the  child  will  be  first  considered?  If  the 
prescribed  order  does  not  fit  the  child,  it 
is  the  child's  fault,  they  seem  to  think. 
He  is  abnormal  and  the  public  school  is 
not  for  him.  He  needs  some  private  asy- 
lum. The  writer  once  knew  a  normal 
school  to  be  organized  upon  that  concep- 
tion. It  was  to  be  a  typical  normal  school. 

History  in  the  liberal  sense  surveys 
the  field  of  human  life  in  its  typical 
forms,  and  furnishes  the  best  illustrative 
moral  materials.  Nature  study  opens 
the  door  to  the  real  world  in  all  its 
beauty,  variety,  and  law.  The  formal 
studies  constitute  an  indispensable  part 
of  useful  and  disciplinary  knowledge, 
but  they  should  occupy  a  secondary  place 
in  courses  of  study  because  they  deal 
with  the  form  rather  than  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  sciences.  It  is  a  fundamental 
error  to  place  formal  studies  in  the  cen- 


If  it  did  not  fit  the  condition  of  the  stu- 
dents for  whom  it  was  established,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  students.  They 
ought  not  to  come  in  that  condition. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  see  our  present  con- 
dition and  its  dangers  will  try  to  turn 
the  attention  to  the  true  need  of  the 
schools.  This  is  not  to  be  found  in  an 
improved  and  extended  mechanism  that 
shall  embrace  the  entire  state  and  make 
of  it  one  huge  machine.  The  spiritual 
life  of  the  schools  is  being  crushed  out  by 
the  machinery,  even  now.  They  need  to 
turn  their  attention  to  other  things.  What 
are  these  other  things?  They  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  single  injunction  to  change 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher.  He  is  now 
taking  his  stand  by  the  course  of  study, 
and  trying,  by  hook  or  crook,  to  crowd 
that  or  a  semblance  of  it  into  the  memo- 
ries of  the  children.  He  must  shift  his 
point  of  view  and  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  child  and  determine  what  in 
the  course  of  study  or  out  of  it  is  best  for 
the  education  of  each  child.  The  course 
of  study  must  become  an  instrument  to 
be  used,  not  a  master  to  be  obeyed. 

"But  this  requires  better  teachers  than 
are  a  majority  of  those  in  the  schools." 
So  it  does.  And  the  chief  business  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  next  genera- 
tion or  more  is  to  insist  that  those  who 
teach  under  him,  whether  in  city  or  in 
country,  shall  begin  at  once  to  study  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  children  and 
how  to  meet  them,  and  let  go  their  anx- 
ious hold  on  the  course  of  study  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  gradation.  These  will 
take  care  of  themselves  now.  The  teacher 
will  not  get  lost  by  making  the  children 
his  object  of  study.  The  value  of  the 
course  of  study  and  of  the  gradation  will 
appear  at  every  step. 

ter  of  the  school  course,  and  to  subordi- 
nate everything  to  their  mastery.  His- 
tory and  natural  science,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  the  richest  knowledge  con- 
tent, constitute  a  natural  center  for  all 
educative  efforts.  They  make  possible  a 
strong  development  of  will-energy  be- 
cause their  interesting  materials  furnish 
strong  and  legitimate  incentives  to  men- 
tal activity,  and  an  enlarged  field  and 
opportunity  to  voluntary  effort  in  pur- 
suit of  clear  and  attractive  aims. " — Dr. 
Chas.  McMurry  in  General  Method. 
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John  G.  Whittier  is  dead  "This  is  a 
time  for  memory  and  for  tears."  For 
more  than- eighty  years  he  has  lived  and 
loved,  and  only  lived  to  love.  America 
has  had  no  poet  who  has  so  touched  alike 
the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
those  spiritual  possessions  we  call  cul- 
ture, as  has  Whittier.  He  has  sung 
songs  for  the  people.  And  he  has  ever 
stood  firm  for  the  right,  for  freedom,  for 
loyalty  to  the  highest  and  best  in  hu- 
manity; and,  above  all,  for  the  subduing 
power  of  love.  The  world  is  vastly  bet- 
ter for  his  having  lived.  He  dies  full  of 
years  and  of  honor,  and  the  nation  bows 
its  head  in  sorrow  and  loving  reverence. 
It  is  probable  that  the  last  poem  he  ever 
—3 


wrote  was  addressed  to  his  life-long 
friend,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  eighty-third  birthday. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  September  for  the  following  copy 
of  it: 

TO  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
8th  Mo.,  29th,  1892. 

Among  the  thousands  who  with  hail  and  cheer 

Will  welcome  thy  new  year, 
How  few  of  all  have  passed,  as  thou  and  I, 

So  many  milestones  by! 

We  have  grown  old  together;  we  have  seen, 

Our  youth  and  age  between, 
Two  generations  leave  us,  and  to-day 

We  with  the  third  hold  way, 

Loving  and  loved.    If  thought  must  backward 
run 

To  those  who,  one  by  one, 
In  the  great  silence  and  the  dark  beyond 
Vanished  with  farewells  fond, 

Unseen,  not  lost;  our  grateful  memories  still 

Their  vacant  places  fill, 
And,  with  the  full-voiced   greeting  of  new 
friends, 

A  tenderer  whisper  blends. 

Linked  close  in  a  pathetic  brotherhood 

Of  mingled  ill  and  good, 
Of  joy  and  grief,  of  grandeur  and  of  shame, 

For  pity  more  than  blame, — 

The  gift  is  thine  the  weary  world  to  make 

More  cheerful  for  thy  sake, 
Soothing  the  ears  its  Miserere  pains, 

With  the  old  Hellenic  strains, 

Lighting  the  sullen  face  of  discontent 

With  smiles  for  blessings  sent. 
Enough  of  selfish  wailing  has  been  had, 

Thank  God!  for  notes  more  glad. 

Life  is  indeed  no  holiday,  therein 

Are  want,  and  woe,  and  sin, 
Death  and  its  nameless  fears,  and  over  all 

Our  pitying  tears  must  fall. 

Thy  hand,  old  friend!  the  service  of  our  days, 

In  differing  moods  and  ways, 
May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 

Not  valueless  nor  vain. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream, 

The  songs  of  boyhood  seem, 
Yet  on  our  autumn   boughs,   unflown  with 
spring, 

The  evening  thrushes  sing. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late, 

When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own, 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.    Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things  gives, 

And  live  because  He  lives. 

John  Oreenleaf  Whittier. 
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Columbus  Day. 

We  hope  that  every  patron  of  The 
Journal  will  conduct  a  commendable 
celebration  on  the  21st  of  October.  See 
that  the  children  know  why  they  cele- 
brate the  landing  of  Columbus  on  the 
21st  instead  of  on  the  12th,  as  the  his- 
tories have  it.  But  it  is  more  important 
than  this  to  show  to  them  what  reasons 
the  people  of  America  have  for  celebrat- 
ing the  event.  We  have  arranged  a  pro- 
gram that  has  this  end  in  view.  It  is 
not  because  Columbus  was  a  brave  and 
determined  sailor  who  was  ambitious  to 
prove  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  and 
so  add  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  people,  that 
we  celebrate  this  day,  but  it  is  because 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  continent  in 
which  it  was  possible,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
old  world,  for  man  to  become  a  freeman, 
and  for  the  American  Republic  to  be 
established  on  the  earth.  Our  program 
emphasizes  this  thought,  and  if  the  day 
is  fittingly  observed  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren and  people  will  be  warmed  with 
patriotic  devotion,  as  well  as  with  admi- 
ration and  reverence  for  nature's  noble- 
man, Christopher  Columbus.  It  is  pro- 
per, therefore,  that  the  program  shall 
hint  at  the  important  events  in  our 
national  and  colonial  history. 


The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 

The  fall  term  of  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College  begins  October  3.  This 
institution  has  met  with  phenomenal  suc- 
cess. Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  who  is 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  instruction, 
has  much  of  the  natural  insight  that  dis- 
guished  Froebel,  and  is  an  unfailing 
spring  of  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
under  her  instruction.  Mrs.  Crouse  is  a 
woman  of  great  organizing  power  and 
business  ability.  This  institution  works 
solely  for  the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the 
students  and  the  children  whom  they 
teach,  while  it  is  managed  upon  strict 
business  principles.  It  is  self-supporting, 
therefore,  and  this  contributes  largely  to 
its  success.  Every  good  thing  that  has 
a  business  side  must  pay  its  way  in  this 
age,  or  it  fails.  This  college  seeks  to 
give,  not  alone  a  kindergarten  training, 
making  its  graduates  skillful  as  kinder- 
gartners  and  directors  of  kindergartens, 


but  it  affords  an  extended  scholarship 
and  broad  culture,  especially  in  litera- 
ture, language,  art,  and  psychology. 
When  it  is  known  that  Prof.  D.  J.  Snider, 
Prof.  Wells,  late  of  the  Chicago  High 
School,  Josephine  Locke,  and  others  of 
similar  ability  are  members  of  its  faculty, 
little  more  needs  to  be  said  to  assure  the 
inquirer  that  preparation  for  kindergar- 
ten work  means  more  than  the  learning 
about  the  gifts  and  plays.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  three  years  must  be  devoted 
to  this  study  to  secure  a  diploma,  and  the 
importance  which  these  people  attach  to 
the  proper  training  of  those  who  would 
teach  in  the  kindergarten  becomes  ap- 
parent. 


Educational  Indiana. 

Indiana  is  the  source  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  movements  toward  educa- 
tional reform  that  have  been  made.  The 
county  superintendents  are  especially 
wise  in  resolving  to  work  together.  The 
action  of  their  annual  convention  has  the 
force  of  law  with  them.  They  have  now 
for  the  first  time  adopted  a  uniform  course 
of  study  for  the  state,  providing  for  a 
series  of  graduations  from  every  grade  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  into 
the  university.  This  manual  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Illinois  and  of  other 
states  in  the  arrangement  of  grades,  and 
the  laying  out  of  the  work  for  the  differ- 
ent months  in  the  school  year.  A  bare 
statement  of  the  work  to  be  done  each 
month  in  all  the  subjects  by  each  grade 
occupies  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  and 
suggestions  on  how  to  teach  it,  the  second 
part.  The  manual  has  been  prepared 
with  much  care,  we  judge  from  a  hasty 
examination,  and  is  believed  by  the  school 
authorities  to  be  the  culmination  of  all 
the  educational  reforms  for  which  the 
state  is  famous. 

Heretofore,  each  of  the  counties  has 
issued  a  manual  founded  upon  a  general 
outline  of  studies  adopted  by  the  super- 
intendent's convention. 

A  state  course  of  study  providing  for  a 
uniform  gradation  of  the  country  schools, 
may  work  well  in  Indiana  at  this  stage  of 
their  growth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  it  will  prove  a  blessing.  We 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  point  in  their  develop- 
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ment  when  this  particular  kind  of  scaffold- 
ing for  the  educational  structure  is  use- 
ful 

When  everything  is  in  chaos,  as  it  has 
been  in  many  of  the  states,  and  is  now  in 
some  of  them,  a  state  course  of  study 
providing  for  well  defined  grades,  and 
laying  out  each  month's  work,  is  a  good 
device  for  bringing  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion. But  The  Journal  has  advocated 
the  doctrine  for  years  that  this  is  only  a 
means  to  the  end  of  making  each  school 
a  law  unto  itself,  within  certain  rather 
wide  limits.  These  limits  will  be  what 
will  then  remain  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

Growth  of  this  sort  has  three  well 
marked  stages: 

The  first,  or  chaotic  stage,  has  a  sort 
of  untamed  freedom  that  may  be  called 
the  freedom  of  ignorance. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  obedience 
to  imposed  law.  An  external  authority 
prescribes  and  the  schools  obey.  This  is 
the  state  of  the  Course  of  Study.  If  con- 
tinued too  long  it  becomes  hardened  into  a 
mechanism  that  grinds  all  the  vitality 
and  spontaneity  out  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
All  of  our  city  schools  were  in  this  con- 
dition some  years  ago,  and  too  many  of 
them  are  there  to-day.  But  there  has 
been  a  rapid  moving  onward  to  the  next 
stage. 

Which  third  stage  we  call  the  freedom 
of  knowledge.  In  this  the  true  and  last-, 
ing  value  of  the  course  of  study  is  appre- 
ciated, but  there  is  freedom  in  the  realiz- 
ing of  the  ends  there  set  forth. 

Now  it  was  our  opinion  that  Indiana 
had  passed  beyond  the  chaotic  period, 
and  was  well  along  through  the  period  of 
mechanism,  at  least  that  the  leaders 
were. 

It  may  be  that  the  establishment  of 
this  uniform  course  is  just  what  is  needed 
to  emancipate  these  schools  from  the 
thralldom  of  machinery.  But  if  it  shall 
work  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  mech- 
anism that  has  enthralled  so  many  city 
schools,  it  were  better  that  a  mill-stone 
were  hanged  about  its  neck  and  it  were 
cast  into  the  sea. 


The  New  Movement. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
started  a  new  movement  at  the  Saratoga 
meeting.    It  originated  in  the  council, 


and  was,  undoubtedly,  inaugurated  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  made  for  years 
among  the  leading  men,  and  which  The 
Public-School  Journal  has  voiced  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  council  show  its 
right  to  exist  by  some  affirmative  and 
aggressive  action  for  the  advancement  of 
education.  The  declared  object  of  the 
move  is  to  improve  and  systematize  the 
work  of  the  secondary  schools.  A  con- 
ference of  college  presidents  and  profes- 
sors of  leading  American  colleges  declared 
against  considering  the  desirability  of  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  all  secondary 
schools  as  a  preparation  for  college. 
They  decided  unanimously  that  this  was 
not  desirable,  and  that  the  investigation 
should  be  directed  to  other  topics  not'so 
fully  settled  as  was  that.  (But  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  holding  that  a  uni- 
form course  of  study,  and  gradation  to 
match,  are  the  high-road  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  schools.)  They  held,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  an  important  work. at 
hand  waiting  to  be  done.  This  is  the 
examination  by  experts  of  the  twenty  or 
more  subjects  taught  in  high  schools  to 
determine: 

1.  What  topics  in  each  subject  should 
be  taught  in  high  schools? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching 
these? 

3.  How  much  time  each  week,  and  for 
how  long,  each  subject  should  be  studied. 

4.  How  the  progress  of  students  should 
be  tested. 

The  reports  of  these  experts  are  to  be 
made  to  a  representative  body  composed 
of  the  leading  secondary  and  college  men 
in  the  country,  which  body  is  to  compare 
and  co-ordinate  them  for  final  report  to 
the  council  or  General  Association. 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  set 
apart  by  the  directors  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  investigation,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  needed.  It  is  said 
that  our  educational  progress  has  fol- 
lowed the  order  of,  first,  the  upper  schools, 
and  then  the  lower.  But  these  topics 
have  been  long  discussed  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  though  no  generally  accepted 
conclusions  ■  have  yet  been  reached.  It 
may  be  that  the  colleges  will  be  able  to 
decide  these  questions,  not  alone  for  the 
high  schools,  but  that  they  will  open  the 
way  for  their  decision  in  the  lower 
schools  also.  One  thing  is  evident;  that 
no  mechanical  uniformity  will  be  sought. 
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The  Journal  wishes  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  in  full  accord  with  this  move- 
ment and  this  way  of  expending  the  in- 
come from  the  funds  of  the  association. 
Many  have  looked  forward  to  a  perma- 
nent secretary  with  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  year,  as  the  way  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  in  the  treasury.  But  we  are 
mistaken  if  the  better  second  thought 
does  not  see  in  this  movement,  promise 
of  something  more  valuable  to  education 
than  that. 


That  Tail  End. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  happy  over  the  general  ver- 
dict that  New  England  is  falling  away 
from  her  old  position  of  leadership  in  edu- 
cation. It  complains,  somewhat  pet- 
ulantly and  altogether  unjustly,  that  she 
has  been  remanded  by  public  opinion  to 
the  "tail  end  of  the  procession. "  No  one 
has  ever  accused  her  of  that.  She  is  yet 
well  to  the  front,  but  she  is  falling  toward 
the  rear  very  perceptibly.  The  latest 
evidence  that  she  still  leads,  as  given  by 
The  New  England  Journal,  is  the  fact 
that  a  committee  has  found  twenty-five 
or  thirty  high  schools  in  New  England 
that  give  the  best  preparation  for  col- 
lege, and  only  about  a  half  dozen  outside 
of  New  England  that  give  a  preparation 
as  good.  It,  thereby,  assumes  that  a 
school  that  best  fits  a  boy  or  girl  for  en- 
tering a  New  England  college  is  the  best 
high  school.  This  assumption  will  not 
be  granted  by  either  the  educational  or 
the  general  public. 

But  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  excellent  high  schools 
and  systems  of  public  schools  in  New  En- 
gland. Indeed,  there  is  an  appearance 
of  excellence,  a  knowledge  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society,  and  an  external  of 
culture  possessed  by  the  eastern  schools 
that  is  not  found  to  so  great  a  degree 
in  the  west.  But  we  voice  the  best  educa- 
tional opinion  both  east  and  west  when 
we  say  that  spirit  of  the  east  is  no  longer 
an  object  for  imitation  by  the  west.  There 
has  been  a  hardening  and  crystallizing 
into  forms  in  these  later  years  which  is  a 
mark  of  the  first  stages  of  decay. 

The  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  numb. 
There  is  little  sensativeness  and  respon- 
siveness to  new  impressions,  except  in 


favored  localities,  where  some  one  not  to 
the  manor  born  is  generally  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  As  a  consequence,  New  En- 
gland has  little  interest  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  country,  and  there  is 
little  general  growth  within  her  own  bor- 
ders compared  with  what  once  was. 

The  answer  of  The  New  England  School 
Journal  is,  in  substance,  that  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  leadership.  Such  an  an- 
swer is  proof  positive  that  she  is  no  longer 
able  to  lead.  There  are  more  king- 
doms to  conquer  in  education  than  have 
yet  been  dreamed  of. 


What  Shall  Girls  Read? 

The  question,  ' '  What  shall  school  girls 
read  ?  "  is  being  gently  agitated  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  claimed  that  girls  read 
' '  hardly  anything  but  story  books — a 
habit  which  fosters  a  life  of  excitement 
and  gives  a  distaste  for  anything  serious. " 
In  one  educational  review  a  course  is 
mapped  out  for  English  girls  that  might 
be  followed  to  advantage  by  their  Ameri- 
can cousins.  Three  rough  divisions  are 
made — historical  and  biographical,  clas- 
sical, and  general  or  scientific.  Under 
the  first  head  are  included  Walter  Scott's 
novels,  or  Miss  Aguilar's  '  'Days  of  Bruce,  " 
Kingsley's  "  Hereward  the  Wake"  and 
"  Westward  Ho  !  "  Macaulay's  Essays, 
"Cameos  of  English  History,"  Lives  of 
the  English  Queens,"  Giberne's  Constan- 
tinople," Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Makers  of 
Florence"  and  "Makers  of  Venice," 
Prescott's  "Mexico"  and  "  Peru "  and 
Motley's  < '  Dutch  Republic. "  In  the  way 
of  classic  reading  Kingsley's  "Heroes,"" 
Prof.  Church's  stories  from  Homer,  Livy, 
etc.,  Cox's  "Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,"' 
and  translations  of  the  "Iliad"  andi 
"  Odyssey  "  are  advised;  under  the  head 
of  "  general  and  scientific,"  White's  "Sel- 
borne,"  "The  World  at  Home,"  "Madam 
How  and  Lady  Why,"  "  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars,"  and  "  The  Story  of  the  Heavens." 
—  Tribune. 


The  teachers  and  school  officers  of  Illi- 
nois should  give  careful  heed  to  the  cir- 
culars concerning  small-pox,  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  No  school  can 
afford  the  loss  of  time  and  effort  which 
always  attends  a  "scare"  from  any  epi- 
demic. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Announcement. 

A  number  of  teachers  interested  in  the 
Herbartian  system  of  pedagogy  formed  a 
"  Herbart  Club  "  at  the  recent  Saratoga 
meeting,  and  a  part  of  the  members  have 
decided  to  bring  out  a  translation  of 
Lange's  book  on  "Apperception."  The 
work  of  translation  was  apportioned 
out  among  the  members,  the  whole  to  be 
edited  by  President  Charles  DeG-armo,  of 
Swarthmore  college.  The  following 
named  persons  assist  in  the  translation: 
Levi  L.  Seeley,  Lake  Forrest  University ; 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  Califor- 
nia; Theo.  B.  Noss,  State  Normal  School, 
California,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann, 
LaPorte,  Ind. ;  Herman  T.  Lukens,  Chi- 
cago; Charles  P.  McMurray,  Normal,  111. ; 
Frank  McMurry,  Normal,  III. ;  Margaret 
K.  Smith,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Ossian  H. 
Lang,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Florence  Hall, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  ;  George  Francis  James, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Henry  M.  Leipziger, 
New  York;  Charles  DeG-armo,  Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

The  volume  will  be  brought  out  by  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co. ,  Boston,  early  in  the  fall. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  in  preparing  this 
work  is  wholly  educational  and  not  at  all 
commercial,  since  the  income  from  copy- 
right will  be  devoted  to  promoting  the 
spread  of  knowledge  concerning  a  helpful 
educational  psychology  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  teaching.  The  great  service 
of  Lange  is  that  he  gives  to  the  teacher  a 
new  and  helpful  standpoint  in  psychology. 
The  growing  mind  is  no  longer  regarded 
in  the  old,  mechanical,  and  external  man- 
ner, but  the  teacher  is  led  to  view  all  in- 
struction as  it  will  appear  to  the  child  of 
such  and  such  experiences,  interests,  and 
ruling  motives.  The  teacher  puts  him- 
self in  the  child's  place,  and  measures  the 
value  of  his  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  interpretation  that  he  sees  the 
child  will  put  upon  it.  Every  true  teacher 
must  do  this,  and  no  other  author  has 
been  as  happy  as  Lange  in  helping  him 
to  do  it.  The  translation  is  expected  in 
October. 


Romance  in  Whittier's  Life. 

Whittier's  poem,  "In  School  Days,"  is  one 
with  which  even  the  school  children  are  famil- 
iar. Some  way  the  sweet  verses  are  very  easy 
to  learn  by  heart,  and  when  they  are  once  com- 
mitted to  memory  they  have  a  way  of  linger- 
ing there  long  after  the  school  children  have 
become  grown  men  and  women.  It  is  said 
that  the  one  romance  of  Whittier's  life  was 
woven  about  the  tangled-ha  red  girl  who  long 
years  ago  had  said  she  loved  him;  and  Whittier's 
bachelor  life  is  traced  by  those  who  love  ro- 
mances to  his  love  for  her.  Iconoclasts  take 
pleasure  in  contradicting  and  ridiculing  this 
story;  but  those  who  believe  in  it  are  much 
happier  in  their  belief  than  are  those  who  deny 
it  in  their  historical  accuracy. 

IN  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

Still  sits  the  school  house  by  the  road 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

Within  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initial. 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  the  wall; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing. 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting; 
Lit  up  its  western  window  panes 

And  low  eves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls, 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy, 

Her  childish  favor  singled, 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered, 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes,  he  felt 

The  soft  hands,  light  caressing 
And  heard  the  trembling  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because,"  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell — 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you!" 
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Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child  face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl!  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing. 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 

Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss 
Like  her — because  they  love  him. 


The  Ohio  Plan. 

"We  feel  sorry  and  sympathize  with  that  spec- 
imen of  humanity  who  gets  tired  hoeing  corn 
and  potatoes  and  wants  to  earn  a  little  spend- 
ing money,  that,  after  barely  passing  an  exam- 
ination, he  concludes  to  teach  school  for  any 
price  from  $33%  to  $ 20  per  month,  thus  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  experienced  teachers, 
who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  have  not  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  labor  for  a  mere  pittance.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  every  young  'sprout'  who  applies 
for  a  certificate  should  have  one.  They  go  out 
armed  with  their  credentials,  and  the  'old 
fogies '  who  are  constantly  crying  high 
taxes,  and  in  many  cases  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  school  board,  are  very  quick  to 
employ  them  as  their  '  school  master.'  We 
have  always  noticed  that  cheap  '  school  mas- 
ters' '  kept '  cheap  schools,  and  that  cheap 
schools  turn  out  cheap  men  and  cheap  wo- 
men." 

The  above  quotation  from  The  Buckeye 
Teacher  indicates  a  state  of  affairs  that 
exists  to  a  discouraging  extent,  not  only 
in  Ohio,  but  in  other  states.  It  arises 
from  the  indifference,  or  something 
worse,  of  county  superintendents,  or 
county  examiners,  to  the  fitness  of  the 
applicants  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
which  the  license  imposes.  The  writer 
found  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  license 
to  teach  school  in  the  county  of  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  when  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age.  And  this,  too,  when  the 
examiner  was  a  prominent  professor  in 
an  educational  institution  of  excellent 
reputation.  The  license  was  given  on 
the  mistaken  notion  that  if  the  applicant 
answered  a  certain  per  cent  of  ques- 
tions on  the  branches  of  study  he  was 
entitled  to  a  license.  And  old  Ashta- 
bula has  not  greatly  improved  since 
then.  The  letter  files  of  our  office  give 
cumulative  evidence  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  teachers,  so- 
called,  in  the  country  schools  who  are 
licensed  for  some  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  any  scholastic  .fitness  for  the 
position.  The  examiner  is  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  teaching  vocation  for  the  ex- 


press and  only  purpose  of  refusing  ad- 
mittance to  the  unworthy.  The  above 
paragraph  suggests  how  well  he  performs 
his  trust  in  Ohio. 


The  Pollard  System. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  our  book  notice  de- 
partment an  extended  analysis  of  Pollard's 
Manual  of  Synthetic  Reading  and  Spelling.  It 
has  been  our  aim  to  repeat  the  essential  ideas 
in  this  system  as  the  author  presents  them. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  volume  we  con- 
fess our  inability  to  see  the  great  excellencies 
that  others  have  found  in  it.  The  book  is  de- 
voted to  an  extended  study  of  phonics,  and  to 
hardly  anything  else.  It  does  not  differ  in  its 
purpose  or  essence  from  the  phonic  method  of 
teaching  reading  in  vogue  thirty  years  ago. 
Its  sole  peculiarity  is  the  device  employed. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  this  device  is  the 
"Johnny  Story"  extending  through  thirty- 
seven  chapters  in  which  a  child  is  supposed  to 
learn  the  sounds  of  all  consonants,  and  vowels, 
and  combinations,  by  associating  them  with 
sounds  heard,  or  made  by  himself,  in  a  visit 
to  his  grandfather  in  the  country.  He  sees  a 
basket  of  worms  and  says  ugh,  and  from  this 
time  that  sound  is  to  be  associated  with  a 
basket  of  worms.  He  gets  choked  with  a  fish- 
bone and  coughs  the  sound  ft,  and*  ever 
after  this  is  a  fish-bone  sound.  A  squealing 
pig  is  supposed  to  say  if  etc.,  indefinitely.  Un- 
doubtedly an  ingenious  teacher  like  Mrs.  Pol- 
lard could  make  these  or  similar  associations 
by  which  the  pupils  would  be  helped  to  remem- 
ber the  sounds  of  letters.  She  has  here  intro- 
duced that  principle  of  memory  which  recalls 
things  by  arbitrary  and  mechanical  associa- 
tion. We  do  not  care  to  discuss  here  the  ra- 
tionale of  this  principle.  We  merely  state 
that  the  method  is  the  phonic  method  of  nearly 
a  generation  ago,  which  has  fallen  into  "innoc- 
uous desuetude"  as  "the  method  of  teach- 
ing reading,"  but  has  long  '  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
children  to  read.  What  Mrs.  Pollard  calls  the 
"synthetic  method,  etc."  and  works  out  so 
elaborately,  is  essentially  the  phonic  element  in 
the  generally  accepted  practice  m  teaching 
beginners.  Her  peculiar  way  of  elaborating 
this  element  is  her  own,  and  is  what  makes 
the  Pollard  system.  The  objection  to  the  man- 
ual as  a  guide  to  the  primary  teacher  is  that  it 
only  presents  one  element  of  a  good  and  well- 
rounded  method  of  teaching  reading,  omitting 
the  others,  and  especially  omitting  to  empha- 
size the  most  important  element  of  all,  viz., 
that  of  synthesizing  the  thought  with  the  sym- 
bol. Mrs.  Pollard  says  at  the  close  of  this 
manual  that  she  never  had  »  any  difficulty  in 
teaching  her  pupils  to  read  well,  for  she  taught 
them  to  "talk  for  the  author  "  after  studying 
his  meaning.  We  consider  that  declaration  to 
be  a  better  statement  of  the  essentials  of  an 
ideal  method  of  teaching  reading,  than  is  her 
entire  Manual  of  more  than  two-hundred 
pages. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  CELEBRATION  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY* 


OCTOBER  21,  1892. 


The  school  and  the  citizen  should  devote  the  entire  day  to  the  celebration.  Let  the  morning 
be  occupied  with  the  exercises  in  which  the  school  takes  the  leading  part.  The  veteran  soldiers 
in  the' vicinity  should  have  a  place  of  honor  in  the  proceedings.  Have  the  room  decorated  with 
flags  and  a  picture  of  Columbus.  The  pupils  and  people  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  school  house 
or  in  the  school-room,  and  the  exercises  begin  at  9:30. 

PROGRAM. 


Morning  Celebration. 

1.  Reading  of  the  President's  procla- 
mation by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Whereas,  By  a  joint  resolution  approved 
June  29,  1892,  it  was  resolved  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
"That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion recommending  to  the  people  the  observ- 
ance in  all  their  localities  of  the  four  hundreth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1892,  by  public  demonstra- 
tion and  by  suitable  exercises  in  their  public 
schools  and  other  places  of  assembly: 

Now,  Therefore  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  aforesaid  joint  resolution,  do 
hereby  appoint  Friday,  October  21,  1892,  the 
four-hundreth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  by  Columbus,  as  a  general  holiday 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  On  that 
day  let  the  people,  so  far  as  possible,  cease  all 
toil  and  devote  themselves  to  such  exercises  as 
may  best  express  honor  to  the  discoverer  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  four  completed  centuries  of  American 
life. 

Columbus  stood,  in  his  age,  as  the  pioneer  of 


progress  and  enlightenment.  The  system  of 
universal  education  is,  in  our  age,  the  most 
prominent  and  salutary  feature  of  the  spirit  of 
enlightenment,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  the  schools  be  made  by  the  people  the 
center  of  the  day's  demonstration.  Let  the 
national  flag  float  over  every  school  house  in 
the  country,  and  the  exercises  be  such  as  shall 
impress  upon  our  youth  the  patriotic  duties  of 
American  citizens.  In  the  churches  and  other 
places  of  assembly  of  the  people,  let  there  be 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence 
for  the  devout  faith  of  the  discoverer,  and  the 
divine  care  and  guidance  which  has  directed 
our  history  and  so  abundantly  blessed  our  peo- 
ple. Benjamin  Harrison. 

2.  Read  responsively  the  first  thirty- 
one  verses  of  Psalm  CVII. 

3.  Song  of  Columbus  Day. — Air: 
Lyons. 

Columbia,  my  land  !  all  hail  the  glad  day 
When  first  to  thy  strand  Hope  pointed  the  way; 
Hail  him  who  thro'  darkness  first  followed  the  Flame 
That  led  wher,e  the  Mayflower  of  Liberty  came. 

Dear  Country,  the  star  of  the  valiant  and  free ! 

Thy  exiles  afar  are  dreaming  of  thee. 

No  fields  of  the  earth  so  enchantingly  shine, 

No  air  breathes  such  incense,  such  music  as  thine. 

Humanity's  home!  thy  sheltering  breast 
Gives  welcome  and  room  to  strangers  oppress'd, 
Pale  children  of  Hunger  and  Hatred  and  Wrong 
Find  life  in  thy  freedom  and  joy  in  thy  song. 

Thy  fairest  estate  the  lowly  may  hold, 
Thy  poor  may  grow  great,  thy  feeble  grow  bold 
For  worth  is  the  watchword  to  noble  degree, 
And  manhood  is  mighly  where  manhood  is  free. 

O  Union  of  States,  and  union  of  souls  ! 
Thy  promise  awaits,  thy  future  unfolds, 
And  earth  from  her  twilight  is  hailing  the  sun, 
That  rises  where  people  and  rulers  are  one. 

— Theron  Brown,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

[The  National  Hymn,  America  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  if  preferred.] 

4.  Recitation: 

First    Pupil — The   Birth   and  Birth- 
place of  Columbus. 


*This  program  consists  of  selections  made  from  the  official  program  published  in  the  Youth's  Companion  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  and  from  other  sources.  It  has  been  prepared  for  the  October  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.   Copies  will  be  furnished  at  five  cents  a  piece,  or  ten  copies  for  thirty-five  cents. 
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Several  dates  are  given  for  his  birth  cover- 
ing a  range  of  twenty  years,  but  the  best 
authority  places  it  in  the  twelve  months  be- 
tween March  15,  144(5,  and  March  20,  1447. 
The  birthplace  of  Columbus  yet  remains  unde- 
cided. That  he  was  a  Genoese  is  not  disputed; 
but  in  1492  Genoa  comprised  a  territory;  and 
small  towns  in  it,  or  near  it,  have  claimed  the 
honor.  The  claim  of  Genoa  stands  first  and 
after  Genoa,  that  of  Savona  has  alway  received 
the  best  recognition.  In  Cogoletto,  a  small 
town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Genoa,  there  is 
still  a  house  claimed  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Columbus  was  born.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  was  born  in  Genoa  where 

"Gently,  as  roses  die,  the  day  declines; 
On  the  charmed  air  there  is  a  hush  the  while, 
And  delicate  are  the  twilight  tints  that  smile 
Upon  the  summits  of  the  Apennines." 

The  city  was  slow  to  claim  the  honor,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  1825  that  a  statue  was 
erected  to  Columbus  in  Genoa,  A  house  in  the 
Vico  Dritto  Ponticello,  No.  37,  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  one  in  which  his  father  lived  dur- 
ing the  younger  years  of  Christopher's  life. 
Probably  he  was  born  there.  The  city  bought 
the  estate  in  June,  18S7,  and  placed  over  its 
door  an  inscription  recording  the  associations 
of  the  spot. — Journal  of  Education. 

Second  Pupil. — The  Voyage: 

We  will  pass  over  the  many  incidents  of  his 
voyage  of  discovery — the  storms  and  tempests 
which  he  encountered,  the  delusive  appear- 
ances of  land,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  sail- 
ors, their  excitement  and  their  dejection,  the 
murmurs  and  even  mutinous  spirit  of  the  crew 
when  they  determined  to  throw  Columbus  ov- 
erboard. But  signs  of  land  began  to  appear. 
Birds  came  and  rested  on  the  mast,  a  large 
branch  from  a  tree  floated  by;  and  even  the 
dullest  sailor  could  not  fail  to  believe  those 
signs  and  their  mumurs  were  silenced.  It  is 
the  20th  of  October  and  the  indications  of  land 
are  so  strong  that  at  night  a  double  watch 
was  ordered  on  the  forecastle.  At  daybreak, 
the  joyful  cry  of  "Land!"  ran?  out  from  the 
Pinta,  the  foremost  ship.  A  shore,  green  with 
tropical  verdure,  lay  smiling  before  them. — 
Journal  of  Education. 


Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules ; 
Behind  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:  "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  adm'rl  speak;  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why  say,  'Sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !'  " 

,!  My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly,  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  th  >ught  of  home:  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
What  shall  I  say,  brave  adm'rl,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

"Sail  on  !  sail  on !  sail  on  !  and  on !'  " 

They  sailed,  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  1  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  i  dm'rl;  speak  and  say — " 

lie  said:  "Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !" 


They  sailed.    They  sailed.    Then  spoke  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  to-night; 
He  curls  his  dp,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  i  ite ! 
Brave  adm'rl,  say  but  one  good  word ; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  as  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on !" 

Then  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  th  ough  darknes*,  ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights  !  and  then  a  specie— 

A  light !  a  light !  a  light !  a  light ! 
It  grew,  a  star  lit  flag  unfurled  ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  <  awn. 
He  gained  a  world:  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:  "On  !  and  on !" 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

Third  Pupil. — The  Landing. 

"It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  21st  of  Oct- 
ober, that  Columbus  first  beheld  the  New 
World.  As  the  day  dawned,  he  saw  before 
him  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in  extent, 
and  covered  with  trees,  like  a  continual  orch- 
ard. Though  apparently  uncultivated,  it  was 
populous,  for  the  inhabitants  were  seen  issu- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  woods,  and  running  to 
the  shore.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  and, 
as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships,  appeared  by 
their  attitudes  and  gestures  to  be  lost  in  as- 
tonishment. Columbus  made  signal  for  the 
ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be 
manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat, 
richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal 
standard;  while  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and 
Vincent  Janez,  his  brother,  put  off  in  company 
in  their  boats,  each  with  a  banner  of  the  enter- 
prise emblazoned  with  a  green  cross,  having 
on  either  side,  the  letters  F.  Y.,  the  initials  of 
the  Castilian  monarchs,  Fernando  and  Isabel, 
surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  he  approached  the  shore,  Columbus,  who 
was  disposed  for  all  kinds  of  agreeable  impres- 
sions, was  delighted* with  the  purity  and  suav- 
ity of  the  atmosphere;  the  crystal  transparency 
of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  vegetation.  He  beheld,  also,  fruits  of  an 
unknown  kind  upon  the  trees  which  overhung 
the  shores.  On  landing,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example 
was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed 
overflowed  with  the  same  feeling  of  gratitude. 
Columbus,  then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  dis- 
played the  royal  standard,  and  assembling 
around  him  the  two  captains,  with  Rodrigo  de 
Escondido,  notary  of  the  armament,  Rodrigo 
Sanchez,  and  the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took 
solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian 
sovereigns,  giving  the  island  the  name  of  San 
Salvador.  Having  complied  with  the  requisite 
forms  and  ceremonials,  he  called  upon  all  pres- 
ent to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as 
admiral  and  viceroy,  representing  the  persons 
of  the  sovereigns. 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in 
the  most  extravagant  transports.  They  had 
recently  considered  themselves  devoted  men 
hurrying  forward  to  destruction;  they  now 
looked  upon  themselves  as  favorites  of  fortune, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  unbounded 
joy.  They  thronged  around  the  admiral  with 
overflowing  zeal,  some  embracing  him,  others 
kissing  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  most 
mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the  voyage 
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were  now  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic. 
Some  begged  favors  of  him,  as  if  he  already 
had  wealth  and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many  ab- 
ject spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  in- 
solence, now  crouched  at  his  feet,  begging 
pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused 
him,  and  promising  him  the  blindest  obedience 
for  the  future."  — Irving' s  Columbus. 

5.  The  Address. 

[  To  be  recited  by  an  older  pupil,  or  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  may  be  selected,  each  to  recite 
one  or  more  paragraphs  so  as  to  make  it  a  con- 
nected discourse.  J  % 

The  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centuries. 

The  spectacle  America  presents  this  day  is 
without  precedent  in  history.  From  ocean  to 
ocean,  in  city,  village,  and  country-side,  the 
children  of  the  states  are  marshaled  and  march- 
ing under  the  banner  of  the  nation;  and  with 
them  the  people  are  gathering  around  the 
school  house. 

Men  are  recognizing  to-day  the  most  impres- 
sive anniversary  since  Rome  celebrated  her 
thousandth  year — the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
stepping  of  a  hemisphere  into  the  world's  life; 
four  completed  centuries  of  a  new  social  order; 
the  celebration  of  liberty  and  enlightenment 
organized  into  a  civilization'. 

And  while,  during  these  hours,  the  Federal 
government  of  these  United  States  strikes  the 
keynote  of  this  great  American  day  that  gives 
honor  to  the  common  American  institution 
which  unites  us  all — we  assemble  here  that  we, 
too,  may  exalt  the  free  school  that  embodies 
the  American  principle  of  universal  enlighten- 
ment and  equality,  the  most  characteristic 
product  of  the  four  centuries  of  American  life. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  this  morning  the 
Pinta's  gun  broke  the  silence  and  announced 
the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  was  a  virgin  world.  Human  life  hitherto 
upon  it  had  been  without  significance.  In  the 
Old  World  for  thousands  of  years  civilized  men 
had  been  trying  experiments  in  social  order. 
They  had  been  found  wanting.  But  here  was 
an  untouched  soil  that  lay  ready  for  a  new  ex- 
periment in  civilization.  All  things  were 
ready.  New  forces  had  come  to  light,  full  of 
overturning  power  in  the  O'd  World.  In  the 
New  World  they  were  to  work  together  with  a 
mighty  harmony. 

It  was  for  Columbus,  propelled  by  this  fresh 
life,  to  reveal  the  land  where  these  new  forces 
were  to  be  given  space  for  development,  and 
where  the  awaited  trial  of  the  new  civilization 
was  to  be  made. 

To-day  we  reach  our  most  memorable  mile- 
stone. We  look  backward  and  we  look  for- 
ward. 

Backward,  we  see  the  first  mustering  of  mod- 
ern ideas;  their  long  conflict  with  Old  World 
theories,  which  were  also  transported  hither. 
We  see  stalwart  men  and  brave  women,  one 
moment  on,  the  shore,  then  disappearing  in 
dim  forests.  We  hear  the  axe.  We  see  the 
flame  of  burning  cabins  and  hear  t  he  cry  of  the 
savage.  We  see  the  never-ceasing  wagon 
trains  always  toiling  westward.  We  behold 
log  cabins  becoming  villages,  then  cities.  Wo 


watch  the  growth  of  institutions  out  of  little 
beginnings — schools  becoming  an  educational 
system;  meeting  houses  leading  into  organic 
Christianity;  town  meetings  growing  to  politi- 
cal movements;  count}-  discussions  developing 
federal  governments. 

We  see  hardy  men  with  intense  convictions, 
grappling,  struggling,  often  amid  battle  smoke, 
and  some  idea  characteristic  of  the  New  World 
always  triumphing.  We  see  settlements  knit- 
ting together  into  a  nation  with  singleness  of 
purpose.  We  note  the  birth  of  the  modern 
system  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  its 
striking  forth  into  undreamed-of  wealth,  mak- 
ing the  millions  members  one  of  another  as 
sentiment  could  never  bind.  And  under  it  all, 
and  through  it  all,  we  fasten  on  certain  prin- 
ciples ever  operating  and  regnant — the  leader- 
ship of  manhood;  equal  rights  for  every  soul; 
universal  enlightenment  as  the  source  of  pro- 
gress. These  last  are  the  principles  that  have 
shaped  America;  these  principles  are  the  true 
Americanism. 

We  lo,ok  forward.  We  are  conscious  we  are 
in  a  period  of  transition.  Ideas  in  education, 
in  political  economy,  in  social  science  are  un- 
dergoing revisions.  There  is  a  large  uncer- 
tainty about  the  outcome.  But  faith  in  the 
underlying  principles  of  Americanism  and  in 
God's  destiny  for  the  Republic  makes  a  firm 
ground  of  hope.  The  coming  century  prom- 
ises to  be  more  than  ever  the  age  of  the  people; 
an  age  that  shall  develop  a  greater  care  for  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  and  make  a  more  solid  pro- 
vision for  the  development  of  each  individual 
by  the  education  that  meets  his  need. 

As  no  prophet  among  our  fathers  on  the 
300th  anniversary  of  America  could  have  pic- 
tured what  the  new  century  would  do,  so  no 
man  can  this  day  reach  out  and  grasp  the  hun- 
dr<  d  years  upon  which  the  nation  is  now  en- 
tering. On  the  v  ctorious  results  of  the  com- 
pleted centuries,  the  principles  of  Americanism 
will  build  our  fifth  century.  Its  material  pro- 
gress is  beyond  our  conception,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  in  the  social  relations  of  men  with 
men,  the  most  triumphant  gains  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. America's  fourth  century  has  been 
glorious;  America's  fifth  century  must  be  made 
happy. 

One  institution  more  than  any  other  has 
wrought  out  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and 
is  to-day  the  most  trusted  for  the  future.  Our 
fathers  in  their  wisdom  knew  that  the  founda- 
tion of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  must 
be  universal  education.  The  free  school, 
therefore,  was  conceived  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Republic.  Washington  and  Jefferson  rec- 
ognized that  the  education  of  citizens  is  not 
the  prerogative  of  church  or  of  other  private 
interest;  that  while  religious  training  belongs 
to  the  church,  and  while  technical  and  higher 
culture  may  be  given  by  private  institutions — 
the  training  of  citizens  in  the  common  knowl- 
edge and  the  common  duties  of  citizenship  be- 
'ings  irrevocably  to  the  state. 

We,  therefore,  on  this  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ica present  the  Public  School  as  the  noblest 
expression  of  the  principle  of  enlightenment 
which  Columbus  grasped  by  faith.  We  uplift 
the  system  of  free  and  universal  education  as 
the  master-force,  which  under  God,  has  been 
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n forming  each  of  our  generations  with  the 
peculiar  truths  of  Americanism.  America, 
therefore,  gathers  her  sons  around  the  school 
house  to-day  as  the  institution  closest  to  the 
people,  most  characteristic  of  the  people,  and 
fullest  of  hope  for  the  people. 

To-day  America's  fifth  century  begins.  The 
world's  twentieth  century  will  soon  be  here. 
To  the  13,000,000  now  in  the  American  schools 
the  command  of  the  coming  years  belongs. 
We,  the  youth  of  America,  who  to-day  unite  to 
march  as  one  army  under  the  sacred  flag,  un- 
derstand our  duty.  We  pledge  ourselves  that 
the  flag  shall  not  be  stained;  and  that  America 
shall  mean  equal  opportunity  and  justice  for 
every  citizen,  and  brotherhood  for  the  world. 
— Youth's  Companion. 

Music. — Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

6.  The  Ode, 

[To  be  read  or  recited  by  one  pupil, 
or  by  four,  each  one  reciting  a  stanza.] 

Columbia's  Banner. 

"God  helping  me,"  cried  Columbus,  "though  fair  or  foul 
the  breeze, 

I  will  sail  and  sail  till  I  find  the  land  beyond  the  western 
seas  I" — 

So  an  eagle  might  leave  its  eyrie,  bent  though  the  blue 
should  bar, 

To  fold  its  wings  on  the  lofliest  peak  of  an  undiscovered 
star ! 

And  into  the  vast  and  void  abyss  he  followed  the  setting 
sun; 

Nor  gulfs  nor  gaies  could  fright  his  sails  till  the  wond- 
rous qnest  was  done. 

But  O  the  weary  vigils,  the  mum  uring,  torturing  days, 

Till  the  Pinta's  gun,  and  the  shout  of  "Land!"  set  the 
black  night  ablaze ! 

Till  the  shore  lay  fair  as  Paradise  in  morning's  balm 
and  gold, 

And  the  world  was  won  from  the  conquered  deep,  and  the 
tale  of  the  ages  told! 

Uplift  the  starry  Banner !    The  best  age  is  begun  ! 
We  are  the  heirs  of  the  mariner  whose  voyage  that  morn 
was  done. 

Measureless  lands  Columbus  gave  and  rivers  through 

zones  that  roll, 
But  h  s  rarest,  noblest  bounty  was  a  New  World  for  the 

Soul! 

For  he  sailed  from  the  Past  with  its  stifling  walls,  to  the 

Future's  open  sky, 
And  the  ghosts  of  gloom  and  fear  were  laid  as  the  breath 

of  heaven  went  by; 
And  the  pedant's  pride  and  the  lordling's  scorn  were 

lost,  in  that  vital  air, 
As  fogs  are  lost  when  sun  and  wind  sweep  ocean  blue  and 

bare; 

And  Freedom  and  larger  Knowledge  dawned  clear,  the 
sky  to  span, 

The  birthright,  not  of  priest  or  king,  but  of  every  child  of 
man ! 

Uplift  the  New  World's  Banner  to  greet  the  exultant  sun! 
Let  its  rosy  gleams  still  follow  his  beams  as  swift  to  west 
they  run, 

Till  the  wide  air  rings  with  shout  and  hymn  to  welcome  it 
shining  h'gh, 

And  our  eagle  from  lone  Katahdin  to  Shasta's  snow  can  fly 
In  the  light  of  its  i-tars  as  fold  on  fold  is  flung  to  the  au- 
tumn 'si<y ! 

Uplift  it,  Youths  and  Maidens,  with  songs  and  loving 
cheers ; 

Through   triumphs,  raptures,  it  has  waived,  through 

agoniesfind  tears. 
Columbia  looks  from  sea  to  sea  and  thrills  with  joy  to 

ki  ow 

Her  myriad  sons,  cs  one.  would  leap  to  shield  it  from  a 
foe ! 

And  you  who  soon  will  be  the  State,  and  shape  each  great 
decree, 

Oil,  vow  to  live  and  d'e  for  it,  if  glorious  death  must  he  ! 
The  brave  of  all  the  centuries  gone  this  starry  Flag  bave 
wrought; 


In  dungeon's  dim,  on  gory  fields,  its  light  and  peace  were 
bought; 

And  you  who  front  the  future— whose  days  our  dreams 

fulfil- 
On  Liberty's  immortal  height,  Oh,  plant  it  firmer  still ! 
For  it  floats  lor  broadest  learning;  for  the  soul's  supreme 

release; 

For  law  disdaining  license;  Jbr  righteousness  and  peace; 
For  valor  born  of  justice  and  its  amplest  scope  and  plan 
Makes  a  queen  of  every  woman,  a  king  of  every  man ! 
While  forever,  like  Columbus,  'o'er  Truth's  unfathomed 
main 

It  pilots  to  the  hidden  isles,  a  grander  realm  to  gain. 

Ah !  what  a  mighty  trust  is  ours,  the  noblest  ever  sung, 
To  keep  this  banner  spotless  its  kindred  staxs  among ! 
Our  fleets  mny  throng  the  oceans — our  forts  the  headlands 
crown— 

Our  mines  their  treasures  lavish  for  mint  and  mart  and 

town- 
Rich  fields  and  flocks  and  busy  looms  bring  plenty,  far 

and  wide — 

And  statelier  temples  deck  the  land  than  Rome's  or 

Athen's  pride — 
And  science  dare  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  wave  and  sky- 
Till  none  with  us  in  splendor  and  strength  and  skill  can 

vie; 

Yet,  should  we  reckon  Liberty  and  Manhood  less  than 

these, 

And  slight  the  right  of  the  humblest  between  our  circling 

seas,— 

Should  we  be  false  to  our  sacred  past,  ours  father's  God 
forgetting, 

This  banner  would  lose  its  lustre,  our  sun  be  nigh  his 
setting ! 

But  the  dawn  will  sooner  forget  the  east;  the  tides  their 
ebb  and  flow, 

Than  you  forget  our  radiant  Flag,  and  its  matchless  gifts 
forego ! 

Nay!  vou  will  keep  it  Mgh-advanced  with  ever  brighten- 
ing sway — 

The  Banner  whose  light  betokens  the  Lord's  diviner  day — 
Leading  the  nations  gloriously  m  Freedom's  holy  way  ! 
No  cloud  on  the  field  of  azure— no  stain  on  the  rosy  b  rs— 
God  bless  you,  Youths  and  Maidens,  as  you  guard  the 
Stripes  and  Stars ! 
—Edna  Dean  Proctor,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

Music.  — America. 

7.  Recitation  for  the  Little  Folks. — 
Flag  Piece. 

1.  {Little  Girl.) 

"Tell  me  who  can,  about  our  flag, 
With  its  red,  and  white  and  blue? 
How  came  it  to  have  so  many  stars, 
And  of  stripes  so  few? 

2.  (Little  Boy.) 

The  thirteen  stripes  are  for  thirteen  states, 
That  first  into  the  Union  came, 
For  each  new  state  we  have  added  a  star, 
But  have  kept  the  stripes  the  same. 

3.  {Little  Girl.) 

And  these  all  reach  from  east  and  west, 
To  both  the  ocean  shores, 
And  over  all  the  proud  flag  waves, 
And  the  bird  of  freedom  soars." 

(School.) 

Hail!  flag  of  Liberty,  Hail! 

4.  (Little  Boy.) 

O,  thou  flag  that  gladdenest  land  and  sea, 
What  is  thy  meaning  in  the  air? 
Flag  of  the  sun  that  glows  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  sea,  that  flows  foi»all, 
Flag  of  the  school  that  stands  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  people,  one  and  all, — 
What  is  thy  meaniny  in  the  air?    O,  banner 
answer  me! 

—Mrs.  Elder,  in  Indiana  SchoolJournal. 
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8.  Song.  Our  Flag.— Tune:  Hold  the 
Fort. 

Oh,  the  flag  of  our  dear  country, 

Let  it  wave  on  high; 
May  the  stars  and  stripes  ne'er  perish 

And  no  foe  come  nigh. 

Chorus  : 

Floating  o'er  the  heads  of  freemen, 

May  it  wave  above; 
O'er  the  hemes  we  prize  so  dearly, 

And  the  land  we  love. 

Once  it  waved  in  time  of  bloodshed, 

O'er  the  battle  plain; 
Now  above  a  land  united, 

Free  from  slavery's  stain. 

May  we  ever  love  its  colors, 

Red  and  white  and  blue; 
May  we  one  and  all  prove  faithful, 

Faithful,  kind  and  true. 

9.  Recitation  for  the  Little  Folks. — 
Meaning  of  the  Colors. 

First  Pupil. 

Red,  from  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  woods, 
On  our  frost-kissed  northern  hills; 
Red.  to  show  that  patriot  blood 
Is  beating  now  in  a  hurr7ing  flood 
In  the  hearts  of  American  men. 

Second  Pupil, 

White,  from  the  fields  of  stainless  drift, 
On  our  wide,  western  plains; 
White,  to  show  that  as  pure  as  snow 
We  believe  the. Christ  light  yet  shall  glow 
In  the  souls  of  American  men. 

Third  Pupil. 

Blue,  from  the  arch  of  the  winter  sky, 
O'er  our  fatherland  outspread; 
Blue  to  show  that  as  wide  as  heaven, 
Shall  justice  to  all  mankind  be  given, 
At  the  hands  of  American  men. 

(all  together). 

Red,  White,  and  Blue,  and  the  light  of  stars, 
Through  our  holy  colors  shine; 
Love,  Truth,  and  Justice,  virtues  three, 
That  shall  bloom  in  the  land  of  liberty, 
In  the  homes  of  American  men. 

—Indiana  School  Journal. 

10.  Concert  Recitation. — Our  National 
Banner. 

O'er  the  high  and  o'er  the  lowly 
Floats  that  banner  bright  and  holy 
In  the  rays  of  Freedom's  sun, 
In  the  nation's  heart  embedded, 
O'er  our  Union  newly  wedded, 
One  in  all,  and  all  in  one. 


OUT-DOOR 

After  the  exercises  within  doors  are  com- 
pleted, the  school  and  citizens  should  assemble 


Let  that  banner  wave  forever, 
May  its  lustrous  stars  fade  never. 
Till  the  stars  shall  fade  on  high; 
While  the  right  the  wrong  defeating, 
While  there's  hope  in  true  hearts  beating, 
Truth  and  Freedom  shall  not  die. 

As  it  floated  long  before  us, 
Be  it  ever  floating  o'er  us, 
O'er  our  land  from  shore  to  shore; 
There  are  freemen  yet  to  wave  it, 
Millions  who  would  die  to  save  it, 
Wave  it.  save  it,  evermore. 
— Dexter  Smith,  in  Indiana  School  -Journal. 

11.  Recitations: 

First  Pupil. 

Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock, 
Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river, 
Of  mountains  reared  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm's  career,  the  lightning's  shock; 
My  own  green  land  forever! 
O  never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Where'er  his  wandering  step  incline, 
Forget  the  skies  which  bent  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love. 

—  Whittier. 

Second  Pupil. 

Freedom!  sweet  Freedom!  our  voices  resound, 
Queen  of    God's    blessing,    unsceptred,  un- 
crowned; 

Freedom,  sweet  Freedom,  our  pulses  repeat, 
Warm  with  the  life-blood,  as  long  as  they  beat, 
Fold  the    broad    banner    stripes    over  her 
breast, — 

Crown   her  with  star  jewels,  Queen  of  the 
West! 

Earth  for  her  heritage,  God  for  her  friend, 
Shf  shall  reign  over  us,  world  without  end! 

— Holmes. 

Third  Pupil. 

Few.  few  were  they  whose  swords  of  old 
Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell; 
But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 
The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land, 
Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand, 
And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 

— Bryan  t. 

Fourth  Pupil. 

Let  us  then  twine  each  thread  of  the  glor- 
ious tissue  of  our  country's  flag  about  our 
heart-strings;  and  looking  upon  our  homes  and 
catching  the  spirit  that  breathes  upon  us  from 
the  battle  fields  of  our  fathers,  let  us  resolve, 
come  weal  or  woe,  we  will  in  life  and  death, 
now  and  forever,  stand  by  the  stars  and 
stripes. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Song.    Hail  Columbia. 


Exercises. 

in  the  school  yard  and  the  flag  should  be  raised 
by  the  veteran  soldiers. 
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As  the  flag  reaches  the  top  of  the  staff 
the  veterans  will  lead  in  "Three  cheers 
for  Old  Glory." 

Following  this  should  be  the  Salute  to 
the  Flag  by  the  school,  as  follows: 

At  a  signal  from  the  principal  the  pupils,  in 
ordered  ranks,  hands  to  the  side,  face  the  flag. 
Another  signal  is  given;  every  pupil  gives  the 
flag  the  military  salute — right  hand  lifted, 
palm  downward,  to  a  line  with  the  forehead 
and  close  to  it.  Standing  thus,  all  repeat 
together,  slowly:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my 
flag  and  the  republic  for  which  it  stands:  one 
nation  indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  Justice 
for  all."    At  the  words  "to  my  flag,"  the  right 


hand  is  extended  gracefully,  palm  upward, 
towards  the  flag,  and  remains  in  this  gesture 
till  the  end  of  the  affirmation;  whereupon  all 
hands  immediately  drop  to  the  side.  Then, 
still  standing,  as  the  instruments  strike  a  cord, 
all  will  sing  America — "My  Country,  'tis  of 
Thee;"  or  "The  Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

12.  After  the  salute  and  while  all  are 
standing,  let  the  American  Flag,  by  Rod- 
man Drake,  be  recited  by  the  best  elo- 
cutionist in  the  school  or  community, 
after  which  the  exercises  may  be  closed 
with  the  doxology  and  a  benediction  by 
a  clergyman. 


Afternoon  Exercises. 


In  the  afternoon  the  celebration  by  the 
citizens  should  occur.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose or  function  to  suggest  what  this 
should  be.  Each  community  will  de- 
termine that  for  itself.  But  the 
school  principal  or  teacher  should  be 
active  in  securing  a  civic  celebration  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  school,  and  in 
which  the  school  shall  have  ample  recog- 
nition and  a  place  of  honor.  This  civic 
celebration  will  consist  of  music  and  ad- 
dresses in  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
in  the  country  it  may  be  a  picnic  and 
games,  with  music  and  recitations  inter- 
spersed. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  PREPARATION. 

Important  committees  of  pupils  should 
be  appointed:  1,  A  Committee  of  Invita- 
tion, whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  fam- 
ily of  each  pupil  receives  a  special  invi- 
tation to  the  morning  exercises  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  and  also,  when  they  arrive,  to 
show  them  a  seat;  2,  A  Color  G-uard, 
whose  duty  is  (1)  to  see  that  the  school 
has  a  flag  and  a  staff  in  proper  condition; 
(2)  to  meet  the  veterans  as  they  arrive, 
and  escort  them  with  dignity  to  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  school  house ;  (3)  to  act  as 
aides  of  the  principal. 

An  efficient  adult  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements should  also  be  constituted. 
This  committee  must  see:  (1)  that  seats 
are  prepared  out  of  doors  in  hope  of  fair 
weather,  and  that  a  room  is  also  engaged 


for  the  exercises  should  the  day  be 
stormy;  (2)  that  fitting  decorations  and 
printed  programs  are  provided;  (3)  that 
the  local  press  is  interested  and  invited; 
(4)  that  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
veterans  and  other  special  guests  for  the 
parts  they  are  to  take. 

The  school  principal  or  teacher  must 
make  himself  personally  responsible  for 
the  work  of  each  committee. 

One  admirable  feature,  especially  in 
towns  and  villages  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  little  children,  would  be 
a  flag  drill  and  marching.  The  Public- 
School  Journal  has  published  in  former 
numbers  excellent  directions  for  flag 
drills,  which  could  be  easily  worked  up. 
The  little  muslin  flags  needed  for  this  can 
be  procured  at  a  very  small  expense. 
(See  flag  advertisement  in  Public-School 
Journal),  and  some  ingenious  teacher  or 
citizen  can.  work  out  marching  exercises 
and  a  flag  drill,  with  the  help  of  some 
veteran  soldier,  that  will  equal  the  best. 

Try  to  have  all  songs,  especially, 
printed  on  the  program  so  that  every 
one  can  join  in  the  singing. 

We  invite  a  report  from  districts,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  where  especially  com- 
mendable celebrations  are  held.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  make  honorable  mention  of 
them.     Send  report  to 

The  Public-School  Journal, 

Bloomington,  111. 
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Supt.  John  Swett,  of  San  Francisco,  speaks 
as  follows: 

'•The  real  secret  of  having  children  learn  to 
read  is  to  furnish  them  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  interesting  matter  to  read.  When  a 
child  begins  to  read  books  from  a  love  of  them, 
he  begins  to  educate  himself.  The  more  diffi- 
cult reading  matter,  used  by  higher  grades, 
will  increase  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupils 
and  their  ability  to  read  well  at  sight.  But 
the  chief  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  highest 
object  of  all  reading,  viz.,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  for  the  truth  it  contains, 
for  the  ennobling  sentiments  it  inculcates,  and 
for  the  high  ideals  it  presents."  Fortunately, 
there  are  now  reading  books  containing  litera- 
ture of  the  highest  order,  such  as  the  "River- 
side Literature  Series,"  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  suitable  for  use  in  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  schools,  containing  500  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  masterpieces  of  the 
most  famous  authors.  With  introductions, 
notes,  historical  sketches,  and  biographical 
sketches.    Each  single  number  15  cents. 


A  magnificent  copy  of  "The  History  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of 
George  Washington,"  destined  to  be  presented 
to  President  Harrison,  has  recently  been  on 
exhibition  at  the  office  of  the  publishers,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  in  the  edi- 
tion—limited to  one  thousand  copies — of  that 
great  work,  #which  since  its  appearance  has 
been  so  favorably  noticed,  and  will  be  the  gift 
of  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  a  member,  with 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  the  Publication 
Committee.  The  copy  is  richly  bound  in  vel- 
lum, stamped  in  gold,  and  rests  in  a  handsome 
dark  morocco  case,  which  is  lined  with  heavy 
white  satin.  Seven  other  books  have  been 
similarly  bound,  and  sent,  one  each,  to  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  whose  repre- 
sentatives were  present  at  both  the  inaugura- 
tion in  1789  and  the  celebration  in  1889,  and 
one  to  our  State  Department.  The  seventh 
has  been  purchased  by  Stanford  White,  the 
architect  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Arch, 
and  the  designer  of  the  cover  of  this  Memorial 
volume. 


The  leaders  of  the  University  Extension  in 
this  country  have  been  quick  to  seize  upon  the 
two  fundamental  needs  of  the  work.  In  the 
seminary  for  the  training  of  University  Exten- 
sion lecturers,  which  will  be  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia on  October  1,  the  American  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  bids  fair 
to  solve  at  the  outset  the  difficulty  which  has 
hampered  the  English  workers  for  a  score  of 
years,  namely,  a  lack  of  enthusiastic,  schol- 
arly, and  technically  trained  lecturers.  An- 
other point  of  equal  importance  is  the  supply 
of  the  literature  needed  to  explain  fully  this 


new  educational  movement,  and  present  in  the 
clearest  and  most  concise  manner  both  the 
pedagogical  principles  involved  and  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  system.  The  American 
Society  has  already  issued  a  large  number  of 
excellent  monographs  by  well-known  edu- 
cators. The  latest  publication  is  the  "Hand- 
Book  of  University  Extension,"  a  reprint  of 
the  monthly  journal  of  the  society,  giving  in 
its  four  hundred  pages  the  fullest  information 
on  the  purpose  and  methods  of  this  system  of 
instruction.  The  volume  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  interested  in  the  progress 
of  education  in  America.  (The  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing, Philadelphia.    Cloth,  postpaid  $1.) 


College  Requirements  in  English.  By  Rev. 
Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton,  Instructor  in 
English  Literature,  Cutler  School,  New  York 
City.  Ginn  &  Company,  publishers.  Cloth. 
Teachers'  price,  80  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  especially  for  the  var- 
ious fitting  schools  of  the  country,  both  for 
boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Eaton,  who  is  a  successful 
teacher  of  advanced  English,  has  carefully 
compiled  it  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of  the 
Cutler  School,  and  its  arrangement  is  such  as 
will  commend  it  to  all,  who,  either  in  schools 
or  privately,  are  preparing  pupils  to  pass  the 
entrance  examinations  in  English  for  the  sev- 
eral colleges.  The  basis  of  the  compilation  is 
the  scheme  adopted  by  most  of  the  fifteen  col- 
leges comprised  in  the  "Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations," 
organized  in  1886,  and  the  manual  in  great 
part  consists  of  the  Harvard  Examination 
Papers  in  English  for  the  past  seven  years, 
carefully  digested,  their  different  parts 
arranged  in  an  orderly  way,  and  much  space 
given  to  the  bad  English  for  correction  pre- 
sented in  successive  examinations.  The  book 
also  contains  specimen  examination  papers  of 
many  of  the  other  leading  colleges  in  the  Com- 
mission, and  some,  like  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell, 
and  Princeton,  not  in  the  Commission. 


The  World-Energy,  And  Its  Self-Conser- 
vation. By  Wm.  M.  Bryant.  Published  by 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  book  is  an  essay  to  discover  "Man's 
Place  in  Nature."  It  begins  by  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  Nature,  and  discovers  it  to  have  a 
wider  and  radically  different  significance  from 
that  which  it  is  commonly  thought  to  repre- 
sent. He  finds  the  scientist  and  the  philos- 
opher, represented  respectively  by  Spencer 
and  Hegel,  to  be  traveling  different  roads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Evolution  is  the  key- 
note of  both  systems  of  thought.  Hegel  de- 
velops this  conception  in  the  form  of  the 
necessary  processes  of  thought  itself.  Spencer 
traces  the  evidences  verifying  this  conception 
throughout  the  realm  of  nature  considered  as 
a  physical  universe.  He  begins  with  the  ex- 
ternal and  material  forms,  and,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  thought,  traces  them  to  their  ulti- 
mate source,  which  he  calls  Persistent  Force; 
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Hegel  begins  at  the  other  end  with  Being  and 
works  by  the  necessary  and  logical  processes 
of  thought  to  the  creation  of  things.  Thought 
and  Things  are  found  eventually  to  be  but  the 
necessary  complimentary  aspects  of  the  one 
totality  of  existence,  which  is  best  named  Con- 
scious Self-Activity,  or  Personality. 

Nature  is  not  something  apart  from  mind, 
but  is  its  external  manifestation.  Its  essential 
truth  and  source  is  mind,  therefore.  Nature 
is  one  phase  of  mind.  So  it  is  found  that  the 
relation  of  man  to  nature  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  mind  that  manifests 
itself  in  nature.  Thus  Science  and  Religion 
are  not  separate  and  antagonistic,  but  each  is 
in  turn  the  hand-maid  of  the  other. 

The  author  elaborates  this  conception — here 
so  imperfectly  stated — through  three  hundred 
pages.  His  discussion  is  intensely  interesting, 
and  will  prove  inspiring  to  every  reader  who 
has  the  training  in  thinking  needed  to  follow 
him.  To  such  the  book  will  serve  as  a  power- 
ful aid  in  seeing  that  there  are  not  two  dis- 
tinct and  independent  principles  active  in  the 
world — mind  and  matter — but  that  the  uni- 
verse is  an  infinitely  complex,  organic  unity  of 
the  myriad  phases  of  mind  activity.  There  is 
but  one  substance  in  the  universe,  and  that  is 
mind. 


Revised  Model  Elementary  Arithmetic 
303  pages,  and  New  Model  Arithmetic,  346 
pages.  By  H.  H.  Belfield.  George  Sherwood 
&  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago. 

These  books  are  beautiful  in  appearance, 
printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear,  pleasing 
type.  The  matter  embraced  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a  thorough  course  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
cost  of  the  book  is  very  moderate. 

Among  their  points  of  excellence,  we  notice 
that  the  exercises  seem  to  be  well  graded,  the 
examples  are  abundant,  many  of  them  very  in- 
genious, and  thought-provoking,  and  many 
are  drawn  from  practical  life.  The  answers, 
such  as  are  given,  are  put  by  themselves  in 
the  last  pages  of  the  book;  and  the  author  in- 
sists on  methods  of  proving  the  results  ob- 
tained. Decimals  are  taught  in  connection 
with  integers,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
same  principles  apply  to  both.  Equation  of  Pay- 
ments, Alligation,  Series,  and  some  other  top- 
ics, are  properly  relegated  to  the  appendix. 
Sufficient  is  said  of  the  Metric  system  to  give 
one  clear  ideas  of  its  principles.  These  books 
lead  the  pupils  by  inductive  steps  up  to  princi- 
ples and  processes;  and  a  great  number  of  un- 
classified problems  furnish  excellent  material 
for  fixing  the  principles  when  they  are  learned, 
We  are  glad  to  notice  that,  in  the  smaller 
book,  the  author  carries  on  oral  and  written 
work  together,  that  he  insists  upon  the  forty- 
five  essenfial  combinations  in  addition,  and 
that  he  teaches  "Long"  Division  before 
"  Short"  Division. 

We  should  not  treat  some  topics  just  in  the 
way  this  author  treats  them,  notably  in  some 
parts  of  Fractions  and  in  Percentage;  we 
should  not  factor  numbers,  nor  find  their  least 
common  multiple  and  greatest  common  divisor, 
as  he  does;  we  should  have  given  fuller  treat- 


ment  of  the  system  of  government  land-sur- 
veying; and  we  should  not  have  said  anything 
about  "inverse"  proportion.  It  is  perhaps, 
not  strange  that  this  is  so. 

The  author's  language  is  almost  always  care- 
ful, concise,  and  exact,  although  he  does  say 
"how  many  times  faster"  for  "how  many 
times  as  fast."  But,  why  will  we  talk  about 
adding,  substracting,  multiplying,  and  divid- 
ing figures? 

We  learn  that  the  books  are  meeting  with  a 
very  gratifying  reception;  and  they  deserve  it. 
To  any  seeking  new  text-books  on  this  old  sub- 
ject, we  commend  a  careful  examination  of 
the  "Model"  Arithmetics. 


A  Complete  Manual  of  Pollard's  Syn- 
thetic Method  of  Reading  and  Spell- 
ing. By  Rebecca  S.  Pollard.  Published  by 
the  Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  manual  of  instruction  to  teachers 
who  use  the  "Synthetfc  Readers  and  Spellers," 
published  by  this  house.  The  author  presents 
in  it  a  detailed  statement  of  her  method  of 
teaching  children  to  read,  and  since  there  are 
certain  sections  of  our  country  where  the 
teachers  and  people  are  acting  upon  the  belief 
that  this  method  is  a  new  and  valuable  discov- 
ery which  should  supercede  all  other  methods, 
one  is  prompted  to  give  this  book  something 
more  than  a  formal  notice. 

The  general  plan  of  the  system  is  to  teach 
first  the  sounds  that  the  letters  represent,  and 
the  letters  and  combination  of  letters  that 
represent  them.  Since  the  same  letter  or  com- 
bination may  have  more  than  one  sound  these 
are  distinguished  by  diacritical  marks.  These 
marks  are  taught  from  the  beginning.  But 
since  words  are  not  to  be  printed*with  the  dia- 
critical markings  of  their  letters,  the  first 
thing  that  the  pupil  must  be  taught  to  do  is  to 
attach  the  proper  diacritical  marks  to  the  let- 
ters of  unknown  words.  To  insure  sufficient 
practice  in  this  a  synthetic  speller  is  provided, 
which,  we  understand,  is  the  first  book  used. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  reduce  this 
diacritical  marking  of  words  to  rule  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  calls  for  the  formation  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rules,  and  some  ex- 
ceptions which  the  author  has  called  "general 
rules  and  directions  for  the  marking  of  letters, 
arranged  for  pupils  of  all-  grades."  It  is  in  the 
plan,  evidently,  that  the  pupils  learn  these 
rules. 

The  instruction  of  the  manual  is  that  chil- 
dren be  not  permitted  to  read  anything  until 
they  have  learned  all  the  words  used  in  the 
selection.  There  is  to  be  no  "guessing,"  or 
making  out  words  by  the  help  of  the  context. 
To  secure  this  readiness  in  the  calling  of  words 
they  are  to  be  first  learned  from  the  speller 
out  of  all  sense  connection,  and  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced, up  the  column,  down  the  column, 
across  the  colum'.s  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left,  etc.  A  First  Reader  that  makes  use  of 
the  words  in  the  speller  affords  reading  exer- 
cises in  which  the  words  learned  in  the  speller 
are  used.  We  find  that  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  diacritical  marks,  ties,  and  equivalents  are 
to  be  learned  before  the  child's  ability  to  prop- 
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erly  mark  the  common  words  in  every  day  use 
can  be  assured.  The  one  hu.idred  and  twenty- 
five  rules  are  supposed  to  guide  the  pupil  to 
the  correct  use  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  different  markings,  ties,  and  equivalents. 

Some  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
child's  knowledge  of  diacritical  markings  is  to 
be  extended  may  be  obtained  by  knowing  that 
before  the  child  begins  the  Third  Reader  he  is 
to  be  able  "to  write  diacritically  all  the  sounds 
of  a"  (which  are  eleven  in  number),  "and  all 
its  equivalents"  (which  are  fifteen  in  number); 
and  to  do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other 
vowels.  (The  letter  o  we  notice  has  thirty- 
seven  sounds  and  equivalents  as  given  in  this 
manual.)  Besides  this  the  pupil  is  expected  to 
answer  more  than  twenty  other  questions  of 
the  nature  of  the  following:  "When  and  how 
must  we  mark  c  soft?  Write  ten  exceptions  to 
the  rule."  "Tell  why  s  is  the  equivalent  of  z 
in  the  following  —  clams,  fans,  cars,  etc." 
"Write  the  rule  for  placing  tilde  over  e,  i,  and 
y;  for  marking  o  and  u  with  the  circum- 
flex." 

In  the  author's  detailed  instruction  how  to 
teach  the  eighty  lessons  in  the  Third  Reader, 
the  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the  rules  for 
the  construction  and  pronunciation  of  the 
words,  and  not  at  all  to  the  meaning  expressed 
by  them.  In  lesson  ten.  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  instructions  to  the  teacher: 
"Make  pupils  familiar  with  the  prefixes  mis, 
ob,  oc,  and  of  before  they  place  the  accent 
marks  in  this  lesson.  Show  that  ob,  oc,  of,  and 
op  have  the  same  meaning  and  that  the  prefix 
ob  is  used  where  the  consonant  is  not  doubled." 
Similar  instructions  are  given  for  teaching 
each  of  the  other  seventy-nine  lessons. 

The  aim  of  this  drill,  continued  for  years 
after  the  child  enters  school,  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  to  "train  the  child  to  a 
rapid,  prompt,  unhesitating,  almost  mechanic- 
ally accurate  recognition  and  pronunciation  of 
words  composing  every  sentence."  This  leaves 
the  learner  free  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon 
the  thought,  it  is  claimed. 

The  above  is  a  brief  presentation  of  the  gen- 
eral method  and  philosophy  of  the  "Synthetic 
Method  of  Reading  and  Spelling."  The  larger 
part  of  the  manual  is  given  up  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  devices  for  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  child  to  these  elementary  sounds  and  form- 
ing associations  of  them  with  his  interesting 
experiences.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mrs. 
Pollard  has  been  a  teacher  who  was  successful 
in  awakening  the  interest  of  children  in  even 
so  uninteresting  a  thing  as  the  sound  of  a 
letter.  Her  chief  reliance  in  this  manual 
seems  to  be  what  she  calls  the  "Johnny  Story. " 
This  recounts  the  imaginary  experience  of  a 
Chicago  child  that  goes  on  a  visit  to  its  grand- 
father in  the  country,  and  hears  the  sheep,  the 
cat,  the  bugs,  the  dog,  the  doves,  the  pigs,  etc. 
These  experiences  of  his  give  rise  to  such 
names  as  "soap  bubble  vowels,"  "hiccouph 
vowels,"  "short  twins,"  "poney  vowels,"  "um- 
brella vowels,"  "fish-bone  sounds,"  "kitty's 
hiss,"  "hungry  pigs  vowel,"  and  so  on  indefi- 
nately.  Short  i  is  thought  to  resemble  a  hun- 
gry pig's  squeal,  and  /  the  "hiss"  of  a  cat,  etc. 


h  is  a  fish-bone  sound  because  Johnny  got 
choaked  eating  fish  and  coughed  to  expel  the 
fish-bone.  This  illustrates  fairly  well  the 
principle  of  association  followed. 

But  the  author  adds  to  this  device  that  of 
music.  To  get  sufficient  repetition  of  sounds 
to  fix  them  in  memory  the  pupil  sings  them  in 
scales,  and  to  tunes  like  Yankee-doodle,  Green- 
ville, and  more  than  a  dozen  others.  A  long 
song  of  twenty-four  verses  includes  all  the 
sounds.  This  musical  practice  is  insisted  on  if 
failure  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a  revival  of  the 
old  idea  of  "singing  geography." 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of  the  devices 
of  the  author,  which  bear  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  thought  underlying  the  method  pur- 
sued in  teaching  a  child  to  read.  Other  teach- 
ers could  use  other  devices  with  equal  success, 
undoubtedly.  In  estimating  the  value  of  this 
method  the  movement  from  the  study  of  sounds 
and  letters  to  the  construction  of  words  and 
sentences,  and  finally  to  the  interpretation  of 
thought  must  be  made  the  object  of  study.  Is 
this  the  best  process  of  teaching  a  child  to 
master  the  thought  expressed  on  the  printed 
page?  To  achieve  such  power  is  the  command- 
ing purpose  in  teaching  children  to  read.  This 
no  one  will  deny.  The  author  declares  that 
"only  good  teachers  should  be  employed  in 
primary  grades."  The  plain  inference  from 
her  remarks  is  that  only  such  teachers  will 
achieve  success  with  her  method.  And  we 
may  add  that  such  teachers  will  achieve  suc- 
cess with  any  method.  A  method  must  be 
judged  not  by  what  a  first-class  teacher  can 
do  with  it  or  in  spite  of  it,  but  by  the  laws  of 
mind  action,  and  growth  which  it  follows  or 
contravenes. 

We  have  given  above  a  statement  of  what  we 
find  in  this  manual  that  seems  to  us  essential 
in  deciding  upon  its  merits  as  a  working  theory. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  and  publisher  to 
say  that  persons  holding  eminent  positions  in 
education  speak  very  highly  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  schools  they  have  visited.  For  in- 
stance, State  Superintendent  Waller,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  teacher's 
institute  that  he  had  visited  a  school  using  the 
Pollard  method  in  which  "  a  class  in  the  first 
grade  instructed  for  five  months,  marked 
diacritically  new  words,  giving  readily 
their  reasons  for  so  doing.  They  enunci- 
ated clearly  and  pronounced  correctly.  This 
was  followed  by  the  fluent  reading  of  a  page 
never  seen  before.  I  was  impressed  by  the  un- 
usual amount  of  power  displayed.  With  such 
eagerness  did  the  children  attack  a  new  word, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  to  express  it  but  young 
chickens  running  at  a  lump  of  dough.  If  re- 
sults are  the. true  educational  end  and  aim,  we 
have  it  here.  It  was  marvellous."  This  will 
be  construed  by  nine  readers  in  ten  to  be  an 
endorsement  of  this  theory,  because  it  works 
out  well  in  practice.  But  the  writer  has  seen 
equally  good  results  from  the  use  of  the  a,  b,  c, 
method,  and  can  point  to  hundreds  of  cases 
where  equally  good  results  in  calling  words  are 
produced  by  what  may  be  called  the  eclectic 
method,  and  the  children  are  being  led  by  the 
thought,  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Magazines. 

The  Century. — The  Century  for  this  month 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable 
numbers  of  this  magazine  ever  published. 

The  St.  Nicholas  is  supreme  over  all  other 
child  rens'  periodicals  of  its  class.  Each  num- 
ber is  a  treasure  of  thought  and  of  art  for  the 
young  folks. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — Mr.  Howells  is  no  lon- 
ger editor  of  this  popular  magazine,  but  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  Cosmopolitan  has  one  of 
the  ablest  corps  of  editors' of  any  magazine,  as 
the  September  number  shows. 

In  The  Forum  for  September  there  is  a 
straightforward  study  of  the  "Provincial  Char- 
acters of  Western  Life,"  by  E.  W.  Howe,  ed- 
itor of  the  Atchison  (Kansas)  Globe,  and  author 
of  "The  Story  of  a  Country  Town" — a  frank  es- 
say that  is  sure  to  provoke  much  discussion. 

The  October  number  of  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine contains  a  novel  by  Kate  Jordan,  in- 
titled  "  The  Kiss  of  Gold  ";  also  a  contribution 
to  the  Journalistic  Series,  by  George  Alfred 
Townsend  ("Gath");  also  an  article  entitled 
"  Muscle  Building,"  by  Prosessor  Edwin  Check- 
ley,  which  in  this  day  of  "pugilistic  carnivals" 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  would-be  athletes. 

The  North  American  Review  for  Septem- 
ber has  an  open  letter  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
gland,  by  Gail  Hamilton,  on  what  the  women 
of  America,  and  their  husbands,  call  the  unjust 
imprisonment  for  life  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who 
is  an  American  lady.  Probably  Queen  Victoria 
will  never  see  the  letter,  and  that  for  which  it 
pleads  will  not  be  granted,  but  the  letter  will 
not  be  without  its  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly. — A  most 
important  article  appears  in  this  magazine  for 
October  on  the  disadvantages  of  which  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  city  life  throw  in  the  way»of 
the  best  physiological  development  of  chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor.  The  subject 
is  fully  reviewed  in  a  philosophical  manner, 
and  the  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence for  good  or  ill  which  each  of  the  factors 
in  which  city  conditions  differ  from  those  of 
the  country  exerts  upoa  the  child's  bodily  and 
mental  faculties. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  has  the  following 
table  of  contents;  The  Kiss  of  Gold,  (illus- 
trated), Kate  Jordan;  Hearing  my  Requium, 
George  Alfred  Townsend;  The  Prayer-Cure  in 
the  Pies,  (poem),  Clarence  H.  Pearson;  At  the 
Stage  Door,  (illustrated),  Robert  N.  Stephens; 
The  Carnival  at  St.  Louis,  (illustrated),  James 
Cox;  Unconscious  Service,  (poem),  Margaret 
J.  Preston;  Muscle-Building,  Edwin  Checkley; 
Old  Paris,  (illustrated).  Sigmund  J.  Cauffman; 
Under  the  Harvest-Moon,  (poem),  Helen  Ma- 
rion Burnside;  James  Russell  Lowell,  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard;  Christophe  Columbus,  (po- 
em), John  B.  Tabb;  Men  of  the  Day,  M.  Crof- 
ton;  As  it  Seems;  With  the  Wits;  (illustrated 
by  leading  artists). 


In  Harper's  Magazine  for  October  a  good 
deal  of  space  is  very  appropriately  given  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  One  of  its  most  valuable  articles 
is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Columbus  with  a  crit- 
ical estimate  of  his  character  and  services, 
written  by  Professor  Dr.  S.  S.  Ruge,  of  Dres- 
den. The  article  embodies  the  results  of  the 
latest  and  most  careful  researches,  and  pre- 
sents the  Genoese  discoverer  as  he  really  was, 
awarding  him  due  praise  for  his  great  achieve- 
ments, while  at  the  same  time  removing  from 
the  story  of  his  life  much  that  may  be  regarded 
as  purely  imaginative. 

The  Cottage  Hearth  for  September  is  full 
of  good  things,  and  among  them  we  notice  an 
unusually  good  story  by  Margaret  Sidney,  the 
scene  being  laid  in  Nantucket— one  of  the 
quaintest  old  places  in  America.  The  fourth 
and  last  of  the  series  of  travel  sketches  in  the 
heart  of  England  is  given  us  by  a  Bohemian. 
As  a  general  thing  but  little  is  known  of  the 
life  our  American  fishermen  lead,  and  the  ac- 
count Alfred  F.  Coulter  gives  of  a  Trip  to  the 
Georges  will  therefore  be  of  great  interest. 
The  regular  departments  are  filled  with  timely 
hints,  and  Edith  Robinson  in  "Home  Dress- 
making" tells  mothers  what  the  latest  things 
are  and  how  to  make  them.  The  September 
number  is  excellently  illustrated. 

The  Review  of  Reviews. — One  of  the  most 
readable  articles  in  the  September  number  of 
this  magazine  is  entitled  "A  King's  Daughter 
Among  the  Lepers  of  Siberia."  Miss  Kate 
Marsden,  member  of  the  American  order  of 
young  women  known  as  the  King's  Daughters, 
has  undertaken  a  marvelous  work  of  relief  for 
the  benefit  of  the  outcast  and  perishing  lepers 
who  are  scattered  through  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
and  this  article  is  an  account  of  her  adventur- 
ous and  heroic  expedition,  which  is  to  result  in 
great  reforms.  Another  bright  article  is  en- 
titled "How  Miss  Bentley  Lifted  the  Czar," 
and  describes  a  scene  with  a  large  party  of 
members  of  royal  families  at  Copenhagen,  in 
which  Miss  Bentley,  a  young  English  girl,  en- 
dowed with  a  marvellous  magnetic  power,  dis- 
played great  feats  of  strength. 

Gouey's  Magazine. — While  the  publishers 
of  some  magazines  and  periodicals  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  make  offers  and  present  to 
their  readers  gift  pictures  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  works  of  art,  the  Godey  Publishing  Co., 
of  21  Park  Row,  New  York,  announce  that 
they  will  present  to  each  purchaser  of  this 
magazine,  published  in  its  new  form  September 
15th  (for  October),  with  an  art  subject  which 
is  worthy  of  its  name,  and  which  is  so  beauti- 
ful, in  conception,  drawing,  and  coloring,  that 
the  picture  will  be  in  great  demand  by  all  art 
lovers.  The  subject  is  known  as  "Godey's 
Idea  of  the  World's  Fair,"  and  the  artist,  W. 
Granville  Smith,  is  widely  known  as  one  of 
America's  most  promising  and  talented  color- 
ists.  The  publishers  wish  it  understood  that, 
in  addition  to  the  magnificent  October  Number, 
retailing  for  2f>  cents,  this  beautiful  picture 
(size  7x:><)  inches)  will  be  given  free  as  a  sup- 
plement. 
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The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  has  just  published  an  essay  on 
"Some  Neglected  Points  in  the  Theory  of  So- 
cialism." The  author  is  T.  B.  Veblen,  of 
Ithaca.  The  monograph  was  written  with  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  economic  ground  for  the 
existing  unrest  that  finds  expression  in  the  de- 
mands of  Socialists.  The  work  is  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  essay,  "From  Freedom  to 
Bondage,"  and  though  Mr.  Veblen  claims  to 
be  rather  a  disciple  than  a  critic  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  he  hardly  proves  himself  such.  The 
essay  can  not  but  prove  interesting  to  any  one 
who  has  given  the  subject  the  least  attention. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine,  September 
number,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  eminent  pub- 
licist and  lecturer,  discusses  the  recent  Home- 
stead disturbances  with  fearless  vigor  and 
candor.  He  deals  with  Homestead  and  the 
press,  the  pulpit  and  the  politicians,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for 
the  American  Republic  if  the  masses  of  work- 
ing men  ever  come  to  believe  that  the  state 
stands  behind  our  millionaire  barons,  ready  to 
crush  those  whom  they  would  crush  into  obe- 
dience. It  is  an  article  that  all  real  thinkers, 
especially  among  wage-earners,  will  read  with 
interest. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Why  not  have  a  Library  day  for  all  our 
schools,  as  well  as  an  Arbor  day? 

Our  Notes  and  Queries,  and  Questions  and 
Answers  do  not  appear  this  month  because  of 
our  extended  Columbus  Day  Program. 

Supt.  H.  A.  Foster,  of  Livingston  county, 
Illinois,  was  married  Sept.  3d  to  Miss  Ida 
Peart,  lately  of  the  Pontiac  High  School. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Normal 
school,  at  Mitchell,  Indiana,  died  on  August 
11th.  Prof.  R.  E.  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
takes  Mr.  Williams'  place  in  the  school. 

We  see,  in  the  Colorado  School  Journal,  flat- 
tering words  concerning  Grant  Karr's  work  in 
the  Institute  at  Monte  Vista,  this  summer.  Mr. 
Karr  is  principal  of  the  Monte  Vista  Public 
Schools. 

F.  T.  Oldt,  so  long  the  efficient  head  of  the 
schools  in  Lanark,  Illinois,  is  now  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Sorry 
to  lose  him  from  Illinois,  but  our  loss  is  the 
Badgers'  gain. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Smith,  an  old  Illinoisan,  is  now 
principal  of  Salt  Lake  Seminary,  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  left  Illinois  for  a  more  remunerative 
position  in  Nebraska  and  has  now  gone  to  the 
city  of  the  plain,  where  he  proposes  to  stand 
by  The  Journal  and  the  best  in  education  as 
he  sees  it. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  have  elected  Prof.  Daniel  K.  Dodge,  of 
Columbia  College,  to  the  chair  of  English  Lit- 
—4 


erature  vacated  by  Prof.  Butler.  GMiss  Cath- 
erine Merrill,  of  Harvard,  is  made  assistant 
professor  of  Literature.  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Hall, 
of  Dartmouth,  is  elected  professor  of  Athletics. 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  A.  Bayliss,  of  Sterling,  in 
the  Sterling  Standard  of  September  15,  1892: 
"To  change  the  subject  rather  abruptly,  there 
is  the  best  suggestion  for  institute  instructors 
and  'workers'  and  attendants  and  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  on  the  497th  page  of  The 
Public-School  Journal  for  1891  and  1892, 
that  can  be  found  in  a  month's  search  through 
all  the  school  journals.  This  is  gratis  to  county 
superintendents  and  all  interested." 

LIBRARY  DAY. 

The  fashion  of  setting  apart  days  for  the 
promotion  of  special  interests  seems  to  be 
gaining  strength;  it  is  a  good  fashion.  The 
teachers  of  Saunders  county,  Nebraska,  have 
inaugurated  the  movement,  and  have  set  apart 
October  21st  for  that  purpose.  A  strong  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  have  the  custom  extended 
throughout  the  state,  and  probably  to  other 
states  as  well. 

The  people  of  Kansas  will  make  a  special 
effort  to  secure  more  efficient  legislation  this 
winter  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  and 
of  the  care  of  persistent  truants.  The  latter 
is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Youths  who 
will  not  go  to  school  should  be  taken  in  hand 
by  the  state,  and  put  in  care  of  a  special  insti- 
tution suited  to  their  case.  We  have  won- 
dered that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  class  of  offenders;  outside  of  some  cities, 
scarcely  anything  has  been  done  for  them. 

Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan  has  begun  suit  against  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Wisconsin  Normal 
Schools  to  recover  $791.68  salary  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  after  he  was  discharged. 
The  complaint  alleges  that  he  was  wrongfully 
discharged  by  the  board  without  cause  or  ex- 
cuse. This  case  will  bring  to  the  light  the 
star  chamber  proceedings  of  this  now  notori- 
ous Board  of  Regents.  Let  the  truth  prevail, 
whoever  may  be  convicted  of  wrong. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa  City,  writes: 
"The  September  Journal  is  full  of  good 
things,  as  usual.  I  hope  your  'efforts  to  in- 
spire teachers  with  thoughts  above  the  dreary 
grind  of  the  school-room  routine  are  properly 
appreciated  and  rewarded."  We  do  not  know 
what  should  be  considered  a  satisfactory  ap- 
preciation. We  are  certain  that  we  have  a 
good  number  of  staunch  and  true  friends,  but 
it  would  rejoice  our  heart  to  send  The 
Journal  every  month  to  twice  as  many  as 
now  receive  it. 

B.  F.  Wisler,  editor  of  the  Richmond,  Ind., 
Sun,  takes  charge  of  the  Hagerstown  schools. 
Mr.  Wisler  was  complimented  by  Wayne 
county,  by  being  elected  county  superintendent 
for  more  than  one  term.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  county  is  republican  and  Mr. 
Wisler  is  a  democrat,  and  that  in  Indiana, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  an  active  poli- 
tician, the  value  of  the  compliment  becomes 
evident. 
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By  the  courtesy  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Hoff,  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  "Outline  Course 
of  Study,"  in  the  public  schools  of  Gunnison, 
Colorado.  A  glance  over  it  reveals  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  top- 
ics, and  in  the  text-books  chosen.  There  are 
books  suggested  to  the  teachers  for  their  prep- 
aration and  improvement,  as  well  as  text-books 
for  the  pupils  use.  Of  course,  we  are  gratified 
to  find  DeGarmo's  Language  books  ion  the 
lists  for  the  pupils. 

P.  J.  Kuntz,  formerly  of  Illinois,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Centerville,  Wayne  county,  Ind.,  is  now  sup- 
erintendent of  the  schools  of  Aledo,  in  Illinois. 
He  has  always  been  a  success  in  every  position 
he  has  held.  O.  L.  Voris  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Centerville  schools.  P.  V, 
Voris  has  gone  from  Hagerstown  to  Fowler,  in 
Indiana,  at  an  increase  in  salary.  He  is  a 
graduate  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School. 

If  you  want  one  of  the  best  selections  of 
classic  stories,  with  classic  illustrations,  send 
to  the  Public-School  Publishing  Company  for 
The  Tales  of  Troy.  Price  20  cents  in  paper 
covers,  or  40  cents,  bound  in  cloth.  These 
stories  tell  the  tale  of  the  seige  of  Troy  and  its 
capture  by  the  Greeks,  as  it  is  related  by  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil.  They  give  to  the  young 
reader  a  large  amount  of  literary  information, 
that  will  be  of  great  service  in  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  many  allusions  in  modern  liter- 
ature. 

State  Supt.  Raab,  of  Illinois,  has  issued  a 
special  circular,  relating  to  reports  of  school 
officers: 

1.  What  efforts  do  the  school  directors  of 
your  county  make  toward  securing  the  clean- 
liness and  ornamentation  of  the  schoolhouses 
and  grounds,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  children? 

2.  What  means  do  you  expect  to  employ  in 
accomplishing  the  above-named  ends? 

These  inquiries  are  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful attention. 

The  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education  has 
an  article  on  the  "  Dialect  of  New  England;" 
it  is  credited  to  the  Journal  of  Education;  but, 
as  there  are  several  papers  bearing  his  name, 
we  are  in  doubt  which  one  is  meant.  We  can- 
not think  it  is  the  New  England  paper  of  that 
name.  We  are  a  "born  Yankee,"  and  know 
the  dialect  of  that  locality  pretty  well;  in  fact, 
we  could  give  the  writer  of  this  article  a  good 
many  "  points."  We  can  testify  that  most  of 
the  examples  he  gives  are  entirely  correct;  but 
we  object  to  three  of  them  in  toto.  "  Petered 
out "  does  not  belong  to  the  Yankee  dialect; 
we  think  it  originated  in  the  mining  regions. 
Nor  do  the  Yankees  say  uns  for  ones,  nor 
'lowed  for  admitted,  or  guessed.  We  think 
these  expressions  belong  to  the  Southern  dia- 
lect. For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  writer  is  a  native  of  the  New  England 
States.  Wo  are  jealous  for  our  native  land, 
and  want  every  one  who  writes  about  it  to  U>\\ 
the  truth,  even  in  respect  to  its  bad  English. 


J.  F.  Arnold,  formerly  superintendent  of 
Jasper  county,  Illinois,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Newton.  Mr.  Arnold 
was  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  county  super- 
intendents, and  we  wish  him  equal  success  in 
his  new  field. 

W.  H.  Elson,  who  was  long  known  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  county  superintendents  of 
Indiana,  and  for  many  years  was  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Parke  county,  is  now  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  in  place  of  Supt.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
who  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year  to  prepare  the  Indiana  school  exhibit. 
Mr.  Elson  would  grace  any  position  in  school 
work  that  he  would  accept.  He  is  "honest, 
capable,  and  faithful  to  the  constitution." 

flags!  flags!!  flags!!! 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
Send  to  the  Public-School  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  111.  Our  flags  are  made  of 
the  best  bunting,  and  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable manufacturers  in  the  country.  We  are 
selling  flags  this  fall  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
bought  of  the  manufacturer.  We  can  do  this 
because  we  divide  our  discount  with  the  pur- 
chaser. See  our  advertisement  on  another 
page.  We  will  give  such  a  discount  from  this 
list  for  the  next  sixty  days  as  will  defy  compe- 
tition. 

We  get  a  letter  from  St.  Paul  as  we  go  to 
press  informing  us  that  the  city  council  has 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the  school  board 
and  school  superintendent,  and  no  reduction 
in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  that  city  will 
be  made.  Not  only  have  the  school  officers 
carried  their  point,  but  full  manual  training 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  established, 
and  thirty  kindergarten  teachers  have  been 
employed  in  addition  to  those  of  last  year.  All 
honor  to  the  school  board  and  superintendent 
and  public  sentiment  of  St.  Paul.  Let  us  make 
the  schools  all  they  can  be  made  and  no  ma- 
chine political  organization  can  disturb  them. 
The  machine  has  no  love  for  a  high  order  of 
intelligence  among  the  people. 

TOPvONTO  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan,  author  of  a  recent  book 
on  Applied  Psychology,  in  conjunction  with 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Michigan  University,  is 
principal  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Pedagogy. 
By  the  law  of  Ontario  teachers  in  all  schools, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  collegiate  insti- 
tute, are  required  to  take  a  course  of  profes- 
sional training.  Professional  schools  of  differ- 
ent grades  have  been  established  throughout 
the  Province.  This  school  of  Pedagogy  is  of 
the  highest  grade,  designed  to  train  teachers 
for  first-class  certificates,  and  for  high  school 
and  college  certificates.  None  are  admitted 
who  are  not  twenty-one  years  old,  and  who  do 
not  hold  a  high-school  graduation  certificate. 
We  have  received  advance  sheets  of  the  re- 
vised course  of  study,  and  the  perusal  of  it 
makes  us  "green  with  envy,"  metaphorically 
speaking,  that  "America"  must  take  her 
place  in  the  educational  procession  behind  Can- 
ada in  the  preparation  required  for  teachers. 
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President  John  W.  Cook  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  praise  of  Prof.  McMurray's  little  book  on 
General  Method.  He  is  using  it  in  his  classes 
in  the  Normal  School  at  Normal,  111. 

The  editor  of  The  Journal  will  spend  Octo- 
ber and  a  part  of  November  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  to  be  a  tour  of  observation  of  what 
the  Northwestern  states  and  California  are  do- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  children.  We 
promise  to  share  with  our  readers  the  impres- 
sions we  receive. 

m'murry's  general  method. 

This  little  book  of  200  pages,  which  was 
mentioned  in  our  September  number,  is  meet- 
ing with  great  favor.  It  has  already  been 
adopted  for  use  in  two  of  the  largest  and  best 
Normal  schools  in  the  Northern  states.  Teach- 
ers from  every  part  of  the  country  are  order- 
ing it  by  every  mail.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the 
entire  subject  of  method  of  teaching,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  character,  as  the  aim 
and  end  of  school  instruction,  and  it  is  full  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  the  consci- 
entious teacher.  It  cost  only  75  cents,  is  ex- 
cellently printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  and  will 
prove  a  beacon  light  to  the  teacher  who  will 
read  it  understandingly.  Address  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

We  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
"  official  program  "  that  was  to  be  prepared  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Francis  Bel- 
lamy as  leader,  would  reach  us  in  time  for  our 
September  number.  But  the  advanced  copy 
was  not  mailed  us  until  Sept.  2,  which  was 
after  our  Journal  had  gone  to  press.  We 
have  prepared  a  very  complete  program, 
which  is  published  in  this  number  and  con- 
tains the  principal  matter  in  the  "official" 
program  and  much  else  besides.  The  New  En- 
gland Journal  and  The  Indiana  School  Journal 
have  contributed  valuable  aid.  If  teachers 
and  superintendents  desire  copies  of  this  pro- 
gram for  use  in  preparing  for  the  celebration 
we  will  send  them  at  the  rate  of  ten  copies 
for  thirty-five  cents,  or  $2.50  per  hundred. 
Send  in  orders  at  once. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Petten  is  the  new  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Bloomington,  111.  He 
came  from  the  principalship  of  the  High 
School  at  Joliet,  and  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  teachers  and  school  authorities 
of  Bloomington.  Miss  Raymond  was  one  of 
the  best  organizers  of  forces,  educational  and 
political,  in  the  state,  and  performed  a  very 
valuable  service  as  superintendent.  What  the 
schools  now  need  is  improvement  in  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  instruction.  They  demand  a 
leader  who  shall  give  a  higher  order  of  inspir- 
ation to  the  teaching  force.  Mechanism  has 
come,  by  degrees,  to  take  the  place  of  spon- 
tanuity,  and  natural  spiritual  growth.  If  Mr. 
Van  Petten  shall  be  the  source  of  this  needed 
inspiration  the  full  fruition  of  Miss  Raymond's 
excellent  organization  will  be  hapily  realized, 
and  the  Bloomington  schools  will  come  to  the 
front  in  the  forward  movement  toward  eman- 
cipation from  the  deadening  routine  that  is 
now  setting  in. 


Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  Moline,  Illinois' 
are  subscribers  for  the  Public-School  Jour- 
nal. We  have  a  large  list  also  in  Aurora,  and 
Peoria,  and  in  Bloomington  nearly  all  the 
teachers  are  on  our  list.  So,  too,  Decatur  and 
Springfield  and  Galesburg  and  Oak  Park  re- 
member us  appreciatingly.  Then  there  are 
the  smaller  towns  like  Mattoon  and  Charleston 
and  Kewanee  and  a  score  of  others  that  al- 
and Marshall  always  give  The  Journal  a  gen- 
erous patronage.  We  are  prone  to  believe  that 
if  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  towns  and  cit- 
ies would  read  The  Journal  for  one  year,  with 
care,  they  would  not  be  without  it  so  long  as 
they  teach  school.  Not  because  they  will  agree 
with  all  there  is  in  it,  but  it  will  stir  them  up 
to  thinking.   Try  it,  friends. 

The  demand  for  the  DeGarmo  Language 
books  below  the  High  school,  this  fall,  has 
been  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  have  been  ordered 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  teachers  feel  that 
they  are  just  what  is  needed.  They  strike  the 
happy  medium  between  the  techinal  grammar 
requirements  of  the  past— and  of  the  present, 
too,  in  many  places— and  the  modern  fluffy 
language  lesson  that  is  so  great  in  promise  and 
so  little  in  fulfilment.  Besides,  they  are  so 
cheap  and  so  durable  that  every  financial  ob- 
jection to  their  use  is  removed.  Omaha  or- 
dered nearly  four  thousand  copies  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
also  made  a  good  order  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.  A  large  majority  of  towns  and 
cities  of  Illinois  are  using  them,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  each  year  adds  to  their 
popularity. 

We  have  made  extended  mention  of  the  Pol- 
lard manual  of  reading  and  spelling,  in  our 
.Book-Table,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  reasons 
there  given,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that 
the  publishers  of  that  manual  wished  to  know 
our  opinion  of  it  before  placing  an  advertise- 
ment in  The  Journal.  We  hope  it  will  not  be 
offensive  to  any  one  for  us  to  say  that  the 
editorial  department  and  the  advertising 
department  have  no  alliance  by  which 
the  one  works  for  the  other.  We  chesrfully 
advertise  many  things  we  do  not  take  much 
stock  in,  for  The  Journal  does  not  presume 
to  judge  for  the  public  any  further  than  to 
protect  it  from  frauds.  But  the  editorial  pages 
profess  and  advocate  a  distinct  educational 
doctrine,  and  commend  or  condemn  theories 
and  appliances  as  they  seem  to  us  helpful  or 
harmful  to  educational  progress.  Our  critics 
sometimes  say  that  we  are  open  to  conviction 
but  no  one  can  convict  us.  With  respect  to 
some  things  this  is  true.  There  are  a  few 
things  in  education,  as  there  are  in  politics, 
religion,  and  ethics,  that  we  belive  to  be  estab- 
lished. Whatever  contravenes  those  should  be 
expunged  from  our  practice  in  teaching.  We 
desire,  and  we  very  much  need,  an  advertising 
patronage  much  larger  than  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  secure.  But  our  first  duty  is  to  our 
subscribers  who  have  a  right  to  expect  an  hon- 
est expression  of  our  conviction  upon  ques- 
tions of  educational  doctrine. 
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State  superintendent,  Henry  Raab,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  recently  issued  an  appeal  to  school 
directors  that  is  opportune,  wise,  and  in 
spirit,  admirable.  It  gives  with  great  fullne-s 
a  list  of  articles  that  the  district  should  furnish 
for  every  school,  and  says  some  strong  and 
earnest  words  urging  the  establishment  of  li- 
braries. In  conclusion  he  says  :  "I  do  not 
wish  the  directors  to  waste  the  people's  money; 
on  the  contrary,  I  desire  to  see  a  great  outcome 
from  a  small  expenditure.  If  you  plow  deep 
and  sow  good  seed,  a  splendid  harvest,  not  al- 
together to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
must  be  the  result." 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute  during  the  past  year,  ex- 
pended $75,000  in  improvements  in  the  school, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  attendance  is  growing 
all  the  time.  They  are  determined  to  make 
the  work  thorough  and  complete  in  every  re- 
spect, yet  bring  the  expenses  within  the  reach 
of  all.  They  have  now  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete laboratories  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  new  chapel  hall  seats  2,041.  The 
library  is  twice  its  former  size,  being  now  40x 
60  feet.  In  fact,  all  of  the  different  depart- 
ments are  put  in  as  good  shape  as  they  can  well 
be.  This  institution  has  wonderful  popularity 
and  great  staying  power. 

MERIT  CARDS. 

We  have  secured  at  a  reduced  price  a  very 
large  assortment  of  gift  cards  of  most  beauti- 
ful design  and  exquisite  coloring,  which  we 
will  furnish  to  teachers  at  a  very  low  rate, con- 
sidering the  quality.  They  are  truly  artistic. 
Nothing  is  more  appropriate  for  teachers  to 
present  to  pupils  as  rewards  of  merit,  or  as 
keep-sakes,  than  these  cards.  They  will  be  es- 
pecially appreciated  by  children  not  living  in 
large  cities  and  towns.  Send  us.  a  statement 
of  the  number  wanted  and  for  what  purposes, 
and  we  will  select  cards  of  different  degrees 
of  excellence  to  fit  the  different  uses  to  be 
made  of  them.  The  price  will  range  from  2% 
to  4  cents  apiece  for  cards  that  usually  sell  for 
twice  as  much  at  retail.  Designs  can  be  se- 
lected that  will  fit  almost  any  occasion.  Ad- 
dress Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton,  111. 

Editor  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  the  Oak  Park  School- 
master, is  much  distressed  over  our  philosophy, 
which  he  says  is  barren  and  worthless.  Does 
he  not  devote  too  much  of  his  valuable  space 
to  a  thing  which,  he  declares,  that  every  one 
who  knows  us  regards  as  the  drivelings  of  a 
weakling,  or  words  to  that  effect?  Mr.  Vaile 
thought  at  one  time  that  he  w>uld  say  some- 
thing about  our  '"philosophic  stuff"  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  we  tried  to  defend  the  South 
from  his  abusive  attacks.  Has  he  thought 
better  of  it  ?  Is  Mr.  Vaile  like  the  other  Phil- 
istines who  stand  upon  so  lofty  a  pedestal  of 
self-conceit,  that  they  regard  with  contompt 
all  arguments  they  do  not  know  how  to  answer? 
Would  it  not  be  hotter  if  he  assumed  less  of 
the  sir-oracle  style,  and  was  not  quite  so  ready 
to  declare  his  own  private  estimate  of  people 
to  be  the  public's  estimate  ?  But  why  continue 


such  interrogatories  ?  When  the  heavens  rain 
manna  and  quails  we  may  expect  Mr.  Vaile  to 
carry  on  a  discussion  in  the  spirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Golden  Rule,  published  in  Boston,  Mass., 
has  the  following  notice  of  Prof.  Richard  D. 
Jones's  The  Ethical  Element  in  Literature. 
This  book  is  used  in  several  high  schools  with 
good  results.  But  it  is  especially  valuable  to 
teachers  and  literary  people  who  are  seeking 
to  discover  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  best 
literature.  This  little  book  shows  why  great 
poems  are  great  and  live  on  from  age  to  age. 
We  will  send  a  copy  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Studies  in  Literature. — "  We  have  been 
extremely  interested  and  instructed  by  study- 
ing a  choice  little  volume  by  Prof.  Richard  D. 
Jones,  entitled  The  Ethical  Element  in  Litera- 
ture, illustrated  by  an  interpretation  of  '  In 
Memoriam'  and  by  comments  on  the  tragedy 
of  '  Julius  Caesar.'  This  little  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  emphasize  a  method  of  studying  liter- 
ature. Said  the  librarian  of  Congress,  recently, 
'  The  true  question  to  ask  respecting  any  book 
is,  '  Has  it  helped  any  human  soul  ?  '  '  The 
author  first  read  '  In  Memoriam  '  as  a  collec- 
tion of  somewhat  detached  poems,  discussing 
very  beautifully  indeed  some  of  the  problems 
of  life  and  death,  of  the  soul's  immortality  and 
eternal  love.  But  later  he  finds  a  movement 
in  the  poem  that  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The 
soul,  at  first  rebellious,  at  last  learns  to  kiss 
the  rod.  The  real  greatness  of  '  In  Memoriam' 
is  that  it  shows  the  pro  *ess  by  which  the  re- 
bellious soul  passes  through  struggles  to  repose. 
This  study  in  literature  is  an  ideal  little  guide 
for  a  Shakespeare  club  or  a  literary  class  to 
use  to  shape  its  course  for  a  winter.  We  re- 
member a  series  of  gatherings,  attended  by 
earnest  young  persons  through  a  succession  of 
long  evenings,  that  would  have  been  trans- 
formed by  such  light.  (Bloomington,  111.:  Pub- 
lic-School Publishing  Company.)" 

ILLINOIS  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

Prof.  Jenkins,  superintendent  of  the  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  of  Illinois  at  the  World's  Fair, 
is  hard  at  work  organizing  theagcncies  through 
which  the  products  for  the  exhibit  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Much  progress  has  been  made,  but,  of 
course,  there  is  not  much  yet  to  talk  about. 
When  the  time  comes  for  these  different  forces 
to  act,  they  will  be  heard  from.  Let  Illinois 
have  a  state  exhibit  that  will  only  be  second  to 
that  in  the  building  in  the  Liberal  Arts  De- 
partment. Why  cannot  Illinois  show  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  the  public  school  from 
its  beginning  until  now?  It  can  be  easily 
shown  in  its  architecture,  its  school  appliances, 
its  text-books,  its  statistics  (by  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  different  kinds),  and  in  other 
ways.  Why  not  have  a  model  of  the  first 
school  house  with  its  furniture,  and  one  of  re- 
cent date  ?  Perhaps  one  of  date  midway  be- 
tween, where  the  improvements  were  all  put 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  few  within, 
wouldnot  be  amiss.  The  old-country  people 
would  be  interested  in  such  a  history  of  the  ed- 
ucational growth  of  the  state. 
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Dyspepsia 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Pronounced  by  Physicians  of  all  schools  to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  dis- 
covered for  Dyspepsia. 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Dr.  W.  S*  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says  :  "The  best  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr,  T,  M.  Andrews,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says  :  "A 
wonderful  remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free.       Kumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R  I 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution:— Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious.  Never  sold 
in  bulk. 


SCHOOL  FLAGS. 

For  thirty  days  we  will  sell  flags  at  twenty 
per  cent  discount  from  the  list  prices  found  in 
our  advertisement  on  another  page  of  The 
Journal.  The  quality  of  material  in  these 
flags  is  first-class,  and  our  offer  is  less  than  the 
flags  cost  if  ordered  from  the  manufacturer 
direct. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

THE  BEST  ONE. 

The  Public-School  Journal  for  October 
contains  the  best  program  for  Columbus  day. 
They  can  be  had  for  three  cents  each;  $2.50  per 
hundred. 

Isaac  D.  Smead  &  Co.  were  yesterday 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Smead  system  of  warming,  ventilation,  and 
dry  closets  into  the  large  St.  Mary's  Academy 
at  Columbus. — Toledo  Commercial. 

We  have  in  press  "A  History  of  Political 
Parties  "  in  this  country  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard. 
This  will  contain  a  unique  chart  on  which  a 
summary  of  this  history  is  given.  Every 
teacher  of  United  States  history  should  have 
one  of  these  little  books.  Those  who  read  Dr. 
Pickard's  articles  in  The  Journal  know  with 


what  fairness  and  clearness  and  grace  of  dic- 
tion, the  book  is  written.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  the  price  is  25  cents.  Send  or- 
ders to  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  111. 

JUST  NOW. 

You  want  some  copies  of  the  "  Song  Patriot." 
See  advertisement. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  can  name,  for 
either  public  or  private,  an  excellent  lady,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory, 
who  has  had  several  years*  experience,  and  who 
will  work  for  a  reasonable  salary. 

We  have  sold  Ely's  Cream  Balm  about  three 
year's,  and  have  recommended  its  use  in  more 
than  a  hundred  special  cases  of  catarrh.  The 
unanimous  answer  to  our  inquiries  is,  "It's  the 
best  remedy  that  I  have  ever  used."  Our  ex- 
perience is,  that  where  parties  continued  its 
use,  it  never  fails  to  cure — J.  H.  Montgomery 
&  Co.,  druggists,  Decorah,  Iowa. 

Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it'will  do  them  good. 

We  will  send  either  book  post-paid  for  25 
cents. 
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The  best  school  register  for  $1.  Begin  the 
new  year  with  a  good,  clean  register. 

When  I  began  using  Ely's  Cream  Balm  my 
catarrh  was  so  bad  I  had  headache  the  whole 
time  and  discharged  a  large  amount  of  filthy 
matter.  That  has  a'most  entirely  disappeared 
and  I  have  not  had  headache  since. — J.  H. 
Sommers,  Stephney,  Conn. 

"  The  special  committee  on  heating  and  ven- 
tilation presented,  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Adams, 
a  written  report  recommending  the  Smead  Sys- 
tem for  the  proposed  new  high  school  building. 
Report  was  accepted." — Proceedings,  Board  of 
Education,  Parsons,  Kansas. — Toledo  Daily 
Commercial. 

Look  at  our  advertising  pages  and  see  what 
books  we  carry  in  stock.  You  want  some  of 
them  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Remem- 
ber that  the  prices  include  postage. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  enter- 
prising publisher  of  The  Teacher's  and  Student's 
Library,  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago,  has  brought 
out  a  revised  edition  of  that  popular  work,  and 
reduced  the  price  to  $2.50.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 


Do  you  not  want  some  slate  black-boards? 
They  are  beautiful;  they  are  durable.  Cor- 
respond with  us  about  them. 

STILL  GOES  MARCHING  ON. 

De  Garmo's  language  lessons  have  just  gone 
into  the  school  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  as  well  as  into  a  multitude  of 
smaller  places.  So  far  as  we  hear,  they  give 
perfect  satisfaction  wherever  they  are  tried. 

AN  INTERESTING  CONVERSATION. 

Mary — Susan,  where  can  I  get  some  pretty 
cards,  for  rewards  to  my  little  pupils?  They 
have  been  doing  so  nicely  that  I  want  to  give 
them  something,  to  show  that  I  appreciate 
their  efforts. 

Susan — Why,  you  can  get  them  from  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  of  Bloomington. 
They  are  just  beautiful,  and  they  won't  cost 
much,  either. 

Mary — Can  they  furnish  Christmas  cards, 
too? 

Susan — Certainly;  write  to  them  for  terms 
and  specimens.  Tell  them  just  what  you  want, 
and  you  will  hear  from  them  by  the  next  mail. 
Don't  forget  to  send  five  cents  for  return  post- 
age. 


The  Best  Arithmetics  Published.  Arranged  with  Great  Care  and  Skill. 

ft  Revlsefl  Mel  Elementary  anJ  li  Mel  Complete  Arliefe 

By  H.  H.  BELFIELD,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 

These  two  books  have  been  prepared  by  a  man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  successful  teaching,  and  whose  experience  in 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  has  given  him  unusual  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  needs  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  That  the  books  are  based  on  true  pedagogical  principles  is  clearly  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  pupils  master  the  suc- 
cessive topics  presented,  and  by  their  firm  grasp  of  principles. 

The  Elementary  Book  has  been  in  use  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  since  its  publication,  and  is  giving  satisfactory  results. 
The  larger  book,  lately  issued,  is  meeting  with  hearty  commendation  from  the  best  sources,  and  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  into 
the  school  rooms  of  live  teachers. 

The  Madison,  Wis.,  School  Board,  composed  of  business  men  and  university  professors,  has,  after  a  carefui  examination  of 
the  leading  arithmetics,  adopted  both  the  New  Model  and  the  Revised  Model  Elementary  Arithmetics. 

TERMS    OF  INTRODUCTION. 

Revised  Model  Elementary  Arithmetic,       .       .       50  cts.       |      New  Model  Complete  Arithmetic,       ...        65  cts. 
A  Wonderful  Success.  Thousands  used  throughout  the  United  States. 

HHLL'S    ARITHMETIC  READER, 

Prepared  for  use  in  the  Second  Grade.    By  mail,  22  cents. 
It  induces  the  child  to  think  of  the  words  he  reads. 
It  gives  readiness  in  the  use  of  Arithmetical  language. 

3.  It  gives  the  child  a  vocabulary  for  expressing  the  ideas  of  number  work. 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  teaching  the  child  to  get  thought  from  print. 
It  gives  readiness  in  the  fundamental  operations,  which  is  invaluable  in  the  whole  course  of  Mathematics. 

DOES  IT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS  ROOM  ? 

See  what  some  of  the  leading  educators  say  of  it : 

"After  using  Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  two  years  our  teachers  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  an  excellent 
book.  This  conclusion  was  last  expressed  one  week  ago  last  Friday,  after  discussing  the  Course  of  Study  and  Text-Books  for 
next  year." — Supt.  H.  F.  Derr,  Elgin,  111.,  June  2,  1892. 

"We  have  used  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  as  a  supplementary  work  for  two  years.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  book,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  its  use." — Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111.,  June  2,  1892. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  used  Krank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  for  two  years  with  most  excellent  results.  Not  a 
single  teacher  who  has  used  it  has  presented  any  adverse  criticism,  but  all  commend  it.  The  children  not  only  learn  something 
of  numbers,  but  we  find  they  acquire  the  ability  to  read  better.  They  fully  understand  their  work.  With  us  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess."— Supt.  P.  R.  Walker,  Rockford,  111.,  June  3,  1892. 

"I  favor  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  emphatically.  The  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  are  enthusiastic  in  their  endorsements 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  author."— Supt.  J.  H.  Freeman,  Aurora,  111.,  June  13,  1892. 

"Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  is  a  useful  little  book— exceedingly  useful.  We  have  tried  it,  and  shall  use  twice  as  many  next 
year." — Supt.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Sterling,  III  ,  June  15,  1892. 

"I  will  say  that  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  gives  excellent  satisfaction  and  excellent  results.  The  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
over  it.    It  is  a  book  that  is  needed  in  our  schools.  "—Supt.  A.J.  Blanchard,  Sycamore,  111.,  June  27,  1892. 

"Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  is  an  excellent  book,  and  every  child  in  the  second  grade  should  read  it."— Supt.  J.  M.  Gree- 
wood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  25,  1892. 

This  book  is  having  a  wonderful  success  both  east  and  west.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  recently  in- 
troduced it  as  a  text  book  in  their  city  schools. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence.  Address 

George  Sherwood  &  Company,  30^?£^L*enue' 
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Form  Study,  Drawing,  and  Color 

PRIMARY  COURSE. 
SHORTER  COURSE. 
COMPLETE  COURSE. 

The  only  plan  for  teaching  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  that  is  based  on  PEDAGOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  BEST  THOUGHT  and  the  BEST  EXPERIENCE 
of  those  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  the  development  of  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
in  this  country. 

The  ONLY  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING  which  provides  a  SERIES  OF  MANUALS  for  Grade 
Teachers,  whereby  they  may  obtain  a  BROAD  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  and  PREPARE 
THEMSELVES  INTELLIGENTLY  FOR  EACH  LESSON.  Other  S)  stems  provide  outlines,  which 
can  in  no  proper  sense  be  termed  Manuals. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  of  Text  Books  and  Educational  Materials  published  and  manufactured  by 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

w.  s.  mack,  Western  Manager.  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Isaac  D.  Smead  &  Co.  have  just  received  the 
gratifying  information  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  another  of  their  patent  suits. 
This  time  they  are  sustained  by  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Massachusetts.'— Toledo  News. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
Send  to  the  Public-School  Publishing  Company 
for  it.  They  will  make  you  discounts  equal  to 
any  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  quality 
of  goods.  See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
Send  for  special  discounts  from  these  rates. 

A  GRATEFUL  WOMAN. 

I  am  so  thankful  that  Mrs.  Wymen  told 
her  experience  in  your  columns  last  month. 
My  husband  has  been  sick  and  we  have  several 
small  children,  and  I  had  to  do  something. 
Mrs.  Wymen's  success  with  the  plater  led  me 
to  believe  that  I  could  make  a  little  money  too. 
I  obtained  a  plater  for  $5  and  have  been  plat- 
ing for  the  last  three  weeks,  as  I  could  find 
the  time  to  leave  the  house,  and  have  made 
830.50.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  it  was 
so  easy  to  make  money  with  the  plating  ma- 
chine. Everybody  has  a  little  work  they  want 
done,  and  I  sold  two  plating  machines  and 
made  $5  apiece  on  them  to  friends  who  wanted 
them  for  their  children.  Any  one  can  plate 
and  anybody  can  succeed  as  I  have  done. 
There  is  no  experience  needed.  My  husband 
says  when  he  gets  well  he  is  going  into  plat- 
ing business  Any  one  can  obtain  circulars  by 
addressing  EL  F.  Delno  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  I  got  my  machine.  Mrs.  Torr\. 


You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  W7e  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  needs  the  names 
of  more  candidates  for  district  and  grammar 
schools,  wages  from  $45  to  $55  per  month.  We 
have  upon  our  list  not  yet  engaged  the  names 
of  a  few  excellent  candidates  for  high  schools 
and  superintendencies. 

WANTED — TEACHERS. 

For  unexpected  vacancies:  We  have  them 
now.  If  you  are  not  located,  you  miss  good 
opportunities  by  not  being  registered  with  us. 
Send  for  hand  book.  Address,  C.  J.  Albert, 
Manager  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau, 
Elmhurst,  111. 

DeGarmo's  Series  of  "Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School"  is  the  most  popular  with 
teachers  who  are  using  it.  Every  lesson,  from 
the  second  grade  to  the  seventh,  is  carefully 
worked  out,  and  has  been  tested  by  years  of 
experience  in  the  classes.  They  are  the  cheap- 
est books  ever  printed.  Each  of  the  three 
primary  and  intermediate  books  costs  only 
twelve  cents  at  retail,  and  can  be  bought  for 
much  less  by  the  dozen.  The  books  should  be 
used  by  the  pupils  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
They  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  most  of 
the  blackboard  work,  and  are  as  natural  as 
life.  Send  for  a  copy  for  examination  if  you 
have  not  seen  them.  See  advertisement  on  an- 
other page. 
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TILL  OCTOBER  15. 

See  our  flag  advertisement  in  this  number  of 
The  Journal.  Till  October  15,  we  will  de- 
duct one-fifth  from  the  prices  there  given. 

LAKE  ERIE  AND  WESTERN  R.  R., 

Natural  Gas  route,  has  arranged  to  run  a 
series  of  harvest  and  home  seekers'  excursions 
on  Aug.  30,  Sept.  27,  and  Oct.  25,  1892,  at  the 
unprecedented  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip  to  points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Indian  Territory,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  South 
and  North  Dakota.  This  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  all  those  desiring  to  seek  homes 
in  the  West,  as  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  government  lands  inviting  settlement 
within  the  territory  covered  by  this  series  of 
excursions.*  Be  sure  your  tickets  read  via  the 
"Natural  Gas  Route,"  the  great  through  line 
traversing  the  wonderful  gas  and  oil  regions  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  furnishing  elegant  reclining 
chair  cars  between  Sandusky  and  the  Missouri 
river  free  of  extra  charge.  For  tickets,  rates, 
time  and  general  information,  call  on  any 
ticket  agent  of  the  above  route,  or  address,  C. 
F.  Daly,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.;  H.  C.  Parker,  Traffic 
Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  A  SUMMER  TRIP. 

If  you  wish  to  take  the  trip  of  a  lifetime, 
purchase  the  low  rate  excursion  tickets  sold  by 
all  principal  lines  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  via  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Pacific  coast,  and 
Alaska. 

The  trip  is  made  with  the  highest  degree  of 
comfort  in  the  elegant  vestibuled  trains  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad. 

The  scenery  en  route  is  the  most  magnificent 
to  be  found  in  the  seven  states  through  which 
the  road  passes. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  trip  through  the 
Northwest,  however,  is  the  visit  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  the  land  of  hot  springs,  geysers,  and 
canons,  and  to  Alaska  with  its  endless  ocean 
channels,  snow-capped  peaks,  Indian  villages, 
and  giant  glaciers. 

If  you  wish  to  investigate  this  suggestion 
further  send  to  Charles  S.  Fee,  general  pass- 
enger agent,  N.  P.  R.  R.,  b't.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
copies  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  "Wonder- 
land" book,  Yellowstone  Park  and  Alaska 
folders. 


PATRICK'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY,  i.— It  is  thoroughly  inductive  in  plan.  2  —  It  is  concise  in  statement.  3.— It  furnishes 
more  work  for  the  pupil  than  any  other  first  book.  4.  —It  furnishes  a  better  quality  of  work  than  any  other  first  book.  5.— It  is 
free  from  conceptions  and  confusing  comment. 

i2mo.,  cloth,  160  pp.    35C  Eetail.    Liberal  discount  to  the  trade  and  on  introduction  orders.    Sample,  30(5. 

PATRICK'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH. 

"Essentials  of  English."  is  a  departure  from  the  stereotyped  past.  It  substitutes  sentence  building  for  the  usual  comment, 
illustrative  sentences  for  the  usual  technicalities,  and  the  topical  plan  of  presenting  a  subject  for  the  usual  homeopathic  sprink- 
lings of  a  subject  throughout  an  entire  book.  It  contains  more  illustrative  matter  than  any  three  other  grammars,  and  all  the 
technical  grammar  needed  in  graded  and  country  schools.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  if  they  with  to  drill  thoroughly 
and  effect, vely  on  the  essentials  of  Lnglish,  and  the  essentials  only. 

The  illustrative  lectures  and  directions  to  teachers  are  valuable  features  and  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Retail  Price,  50c.    Sample  Copy,  40c.    Money  refunded  it  books  are  adopted  or  returned. 

ILLINOIS  AND  THE  NATION 

Is  now  in  its  thirteenth  edition,  and  not  only  holding  its  own  but  making  many  new  friends.    Introduction  Price,  60c. 

Send  for  my  1892-93  Catalogue,  96  pp.,  just  out. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

262  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Cards  !    Cards  ! 

We  have  just  laid  in  a  Large  Stock  of  CARDS,  suitable  for  Christ- 
mas, or  for  Reward  Cards  in  schools.  They  are  beautiful  and 
they  are  cheap.  We  can  furnish  them  by  the  hundred  or  by  the 
dozen. 

Will  send  specimens  and  terms  to  any  address  for  five  cents. 

PUBLIC-SGHOOL   PUB.  CO., 

BLOOM  IN  GTON ,  ILLINOIS. 
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He^Vous  Teachers 


Of  all  others  should  take  outdoor  exercise.  Exercise  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  scene.  Yon  can't  get  much  of  a  change  of  scene  by  walking.  The  Bicycle 
is  a  great  nerve  quieter.  You  ride  five  miles  with  less  exertion  than  you  walk  one. 
There  is  constant  change  of  scene — lots  of  fresh  air.  A  spin  after  school — and  to 
school — a  trip  on  Saturday — a  tour  in  vacation,  and  away  with  nervousness,  headache 
and  dyspepsia.  The  spring  frame  D  A  IV/I  £3  I  fT  O  affords  "luxurious  exercise" 
not  obtainable  on  a  rigid  framed  BLasJgMJ   bicycle.     Ramblers  cost  no 

more  than  the  others.    Our  catalogue  will  cost  you  nothing.    Mention  this  paper. 

GORMULLY  <&  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

N.  Franklin  and  Pearson  Sts.,  Chicago. 
BOSTON.  WASHINGTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Bradley's  Kindergarten  Supplies 

hnd  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  KIDS. 

We  are  the  only  house  in  the  West  carrying  at  all  times  a  complete  stock  of  these  s-tandard  goods.  Orders 
promptly  attended  to,  and  all  goods  guaranteed  perfect.  Write  us  for  prices  and  estimates  on  goods  required  for  Kiu- 
•dergariene  and  Primary  Schools. 

THE  BRADLEY  EDUCATIONAL  COLORED  PAPERS.— Scientific 
ally  and  artistically  correct,  based  on  th  •  solar  spectrum— embrace  a  line  of 
Standard  Colors  and  intermediate  hues,  with  tints  and  shades  of  each,  and 
neutrals,  in  all  about  lr>0  colors.  Unexcelled  for  color  teaching,  and  put 
up  to  order  for  school  use.    Send  for  sample  books,  also  the  pamphlets. 

BRADLEY  COLOR  SCHEME,  with  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  which, 
with  our  catalogue,  is  sent  free  on  application. 


THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 


Gen' I  Western  Agents  for  Milton  Bradley  Co. 


211  and  213  Wabash  Ave  ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  in  press,  for  early 
publication,  the  following  valuable  text- 
books: . 

The  Normal'  Course  in  Number.  A  series  of 
arithmetics  in  two  books — Elementary  and 
Advanced.  By  John  W.  Cook,  President  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111., 
and  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  assistant  superintendent 
of  City  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Also  Elements  of  Algebra,  by  Pres.  George 
Lilley,  State  Agricultural  College  and  School 
of  Mines,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Modern  Europe,  which  is  Vol.  9  of  The  Young 
Folks'  Library.  Edited  by  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  ways. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 
— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
•of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 


It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public-School  Journal. 

chicago,  milwaukee  &  st.  paul  ry. 
Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  be- 
tween Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis, 
daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 

The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.  Electric  Reading 
Lamps  in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First  Class. 
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VACANCIES. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fill 
vacancies  in  any  grade  of  school.  We  will 
recommend  no  candidate  without  good  reason; 
but  we  have  the  names  of  persons  whom  we 
can  recommend.  We  remind  superintendents 
and  school  boards  that  our  services  cost  em- 
ployers nothing. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  LUchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 


field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rideb,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 


Catarrh 

wfever! 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

Cleanses  the  Nasal 
Passages,  Allays  Pain 
and  Inflammation, 

Heals  the  Sores. 

Restores  the 
Senses  of  Taste  and 
Smell. 

TRY  THE  CURE. 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable.  Price 
50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  registered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St ,  New  York. 


-FEVER 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED,  MEN  &  WOMEN,  for 

DARKNESS  ^  DAYLIGHT 

OR  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

A  WOMAN  S  thrilling  story  of  Gospel,  Temperance,  and  Rescue 
work  " In  His  Name"  in  the  great  under- world  of  New  York,  a  grand 


liy  Mrs.  HELEN  CAMPBELL. 


Introduction 


By  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.JJ. 

A  wonderful  book  of  Christian  love  and  faith,  full  of  tears  and  smiles. 
28th  thousand.  250  remarkable  illustrations  from  flaali-light  photo- 
graphs of  real  life.  5000  more  Agent*  Wanted,— Men  s»nd 
Women.  #200  amnnth.  fXj^Experience  and  capital  not  necessary, 
for  We  Teach  All  and  Give  C<  edit.  Distance  no  Hindrance  for  we  give 
Extra  Term*,  and  Pay  Freights.  Outfit  Free.  Write  for  Circulars  to 
A.  O.  WOliTHlKKTON  A  CO.,  Hartlord,  Conn. 


KNOX  COLLEGE 


GALESBURG, 

J  ILLINOIS. 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Course1'.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  greatly  increased  facilities.  For  cata- 
logue and  all  information  address 

Newton  Bateman. 


THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS  ON  MBTHODS  OB  TEACHING. 

1.  On  the  Province  of  Method  of  Teaching.    By  J.  H.  Hoose.    Cloth,  i6mo,  pp.  576.  $1.00. 

Col.  Parker  calls  this  "the  best  book  for  study  ever  written  by  an  American."  Commissioner  Win. 
T.  Harris  says:  "I  consider  your  position  to  be  eminently  sound,  and  your  views  everywhere  thoughiful 
and  suggestive  of  thought,  and  as  such  a  work  I  hope  to  see  it  in  the  handsof  all  the  teachers  of  our  land." 
F.  Louis  Soldan  says:  "The  author  has  given  us  a  most  valuable  work,  which  will  introduce  the  student 
to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  history  of  education." 

2.  The  School  Room  Guide,  embodying  the  instruction  given  by  the  author  at  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
New  York  and  other  states,  and  especially  intended  to  assist  Public  School  Teachers  in  the  Practical 
Work  of  the  School  Room.  By  E.  V.  DeGraff.  Seventieth  edition,  with  many  additions  and  corrections. 
Cloth,  i6mo,  pp.  350.    Price,  $1.50. 

As  distinguished  from  others  of  the  modern  standards,  this  is  a  book  of  methods  instead  of  theories  It 
tells  the  teacher  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it:  and  it  has  proved  more  praciically  helpful  in  the  school 
room  than  any  other  book  ever  issued. 

3.  Methods  in  Common  Branches.  A  book  for  the  Common  School  Teacher.  By  C.  B.  VanVV[E. 
Cloth,  i6mo,  pp.  197.  75cts. 

This  treats  of  Method  in  Education,  and  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  Language,  Geography,  U.  S.  His- 
tory, Physiology,  Practical  Talks,  etc.    It  is  recently  published  and  very  practical. 

4.  Development  Helps.    By  C.  B.  Van  Wie.    Leatherette,  i6mo,  pp.  91.    50  cts. 

This  is  divided  into  two  parts:  I,  The  Learner;  II,  The  Lessons.  It  puts  teaching  on  a  psycholog  cal 
basis  from  the  first. 

5.  Object  Lessons,  or  Words  and  Things.  By  T.  G.  Rooper,  author  of  "  A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers." 
Leatherette,  i6mo,  pp.  56.    50  cts. 

This  little  work  is  at  once  philosophical  and  practical.  It  gives  the  basis  on  which  the  theory  of 
object  teaching  rests,  adds  hints  as  to  how  it  may  be  made  useful,  and  then  gives  a  lesson  on  The  Dn;k, 
..which  for  interest  and  suggestiveness  has  nowhere  been  equalled. 

6.  The  Limits  of  Oral  Teaching.    By  John  W.  Dickinson.    Paper,  i6mo,  pp.  24.    15  cts. 
This  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  on  this  subject. 

7.  Mistakes  in  Teaching.    By  James  L.  Hughes.    Cloth,  i6mo,  pp.  135.    50  cts. 

8.  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.    By  James  L.  Hughes.    Cloth,  i6mo,  pp.  98.    50  cts. 
g.     The  Art  of  Securing  Attention.    By  J.  G.  Fitch.    Paper,  i6mo,  pp.  43.    15  cts. 

jo.     The  Art  of  Questioning*.    By  J.  G.  Fitch.    Paper,  i6mo,  pp.  36.    15  cts. 

For  Methods  in  special  subjects,  see  our  catalogue-pages  on  Helps  in  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Highei 
Mathematics,  Geography,  History,  Language,  Foreign  Languages,  Literature,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
Physical  Science,  etc. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  PUBLISHER,  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


"DIVINE  PHILOSOPHY. " 

RICHARD  D.  JONES. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy, 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

— Milton. 

A  philosopher  is  the  last  sort  of  an  animal  I  should  chose  to  resemble.  I  find  it  enough  to 
live,  without  spinning  lies  to  account  for  life.  Fowls  cackle,  asses  bray,  women  chatter,  and 
philosophers  spin  false  reasons — that's  the  effect  the  sight  of  the  world  brings  out  of  them. — 
Messer  Piero  in  Romola. 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 

— Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Philosophy  becomes  poetry,  and  science  imagination,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  genius. — Disraeli. 


In  its  estimation  of  philosophy  the 
world  is  still  divided  into  these  two  hos- 
tile camps  The  late  Professor  Edward 
A.  Freeman  said  to  me  just  before  his 
death:  The  subject-matter  of  philosophy 
is  the  unconditioned  and  incomprehens- 
ible, intimating  that  its  study  is  mostly 
an  absorption  of  the  east  wind.  He  has 
his  sympathizers,  even  in  Germany.  So 
has  Dr.  Harris's  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  with  its  motto:  "Philosophy 
can  bake  no  bread,  but  she  can  procure 
for  us  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality." 
To  some,  bread,  i.  e.  practical  results,  is 
the  object  of  activity;  to  others,  life  is 
more  than  meat. 

The  value  of  the  study  doubtless  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  method  and  spirit 
in  which  it  is  pursued.  But  the  char- 
acterizations by  Milton  and  Disraeli  cer- 
tainly apply  to  philosophy  as  expounded 
by  Kuno  Fischer.  My  last  letter  was 
written  sometime  in  early  summer,  when 
I  had  been  with  him  some  two  or  three 
months.  My  appreciation  of  his  power 
has  been  growing  ever  since,  until  now 
what  I  wrote  then  seems  cold  and  inade- 
quate.   I  realize  fully  at  last  what  a 


privilege  it  has  been  to  listen  daily  to 
one  who  as  an  interpreter  of  "divine  phi- 
losophy" is  nothing  short  of  a  genius. 
Whether  or  no  Kuno  Fischer  can  "endure 
the  toothache  patiently"  I  know  not,  but 
I  do  know  that  I  fully  and  heartily  and 
enthusiastically  believe  him  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  great  men.  What 
a  satisfaction  it  has  been  to  sit  under  his 
instruction!  And  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  he  is  appreciated  in  Germany. 
I  was  recently  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
decide  where  to  go  next  year.  Kuno 
Fischer's  eminence  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized. 

Philosophy  deals  with  difficult  prob- 
lems. A  great  deal  of  our  study  so  far 
has  been  an  attempt  to,  "by  searching, 
find  out  God."  "It  is  as  high  as  heaven; 
what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell; 
what  canst  thou  know?"  Even  Kuno 
Fischer,  this  "Macaulay  of  philosophy"  as 
he  is  called,  cannot  lead  us  through  the 
realms  of  philosophic  thought  without 
earnest  effort  on  our  own  part.  His  monu- 
mental History  of  Modem  Philosophy^ 
the  greatest  work  on  the  subject  in  ex- 
istence, clear  as  it  is,  must  not  be  under- 
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taken  as  a  diversion  for  idle  hours.  And 
yet,  through  the  enthusiasm  of  his  genius, 
"philosophy  becomes  poetry"  occasion- 
ally at  least,  "a  perpetual  feast  of  nec- 
tar'd  sweets" — the  clearest  possible  state- 
ment of  momentous  truths,  enlivened  by 
"flashes  of  merriment"  sometimes,  and 
often  by  the  flood  of  emotion  which  comes 
over  the  speaker  through  his  vivid  ap- 
preciation of  the  greatness  of  the  theme. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  he  de- 
scribed the  death  of  Leibnitz,  who  died 
alone.  This  great  many-sided  genius, 
until  Kant  came  the  greatest  mind  since 
Aristotle,  world  -  renowned,  who  had 
served  his  king  for  forty  years,  died  neg- 
lected, practically  imprisoned,  set  to  a 
task,  yearning  for  the  green  fields,  a 
change  of  scene,  and  liberty.  But  he 
died  alone,  and  no  one  knows  to  this  day 
the  exact  spot  where  he  lies.  What  a 
theme  for  one  who  cannot  help  being  an 
orator,  who  is  by  nature  "musical  as 
is  Apollo's  lute." 

This  occasional  oratorical  fervor,  and 
this  uniform  remarkable  clearness  of 
statement  and  of  speech,  are  especially 
grateful  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  themes  discussed.  Kuno  Fischer 
does  not,  as  do  many  philosophers,  un- 
necessarily add  to  the  necessarily  great 
difficulty  of  the  subject-matter  by  negli- 
gence in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  charm  of  his  presentation  no  less 
than  his  recognized  eminence  as  a  master 
of  the  subject,  which  induces  so  many 
young  men  here  in  Heidelberg  to  attempt 
the  solid  substance  of  philosophic 
thought.  For  solid  substance  they  cer- 
tainly get  here.  The  exhaustiveness  of 
his  treatment  may  be  inferred  from  a 
comparison  of  history  with  that  of  George 
Henry  Lewes.  Lewes  devotes  to  Leib- 
nitz twenty-three  pages,  Fischer  to  the 
same,  six  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

The  number  of  young  men  who  are 
here  studying  philosophy  (these  lectures 
are  some  of  the  most  largely  attended  in 
the  university)  is  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause young  men  cannot  hope  to  be  au- 
thorities in  philosophy,  but  they  can  cul- 
tivate a  square  yard  of  social  or  economic 
or  historic  or  any  experimental  ground 
until  they  know  more  about  that  patch, 
small  though  it  be,  than  any  other  living 
man.  They  can  thus  speak  with  author- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  contribute  their 
mite  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  It 


must  be  rather  pleasant  to  be  the  world's 
authority  on  some  one  subject,  and  there- 
fore our  ambitious  young  scholars  incline 
toward  specialties  rather  than  toward 
philosophy.  Their  intellectual  vision, 
while  keener,  becomes  narrower.  They 
spin  no  reasons,  false  or  otherwise,  to  ac- 
count for  life.  They  observe  the  habits 
of  the  angleworm. 

It  is  probably  true  that  philosophy  is 
now  somewhat  out  of  favor — in  Germany 
as  elsewhere.  The  whole  world  is  at 
present  with  the  young  men  engaged  in 
collecting  facts.  "Every  dog  has  his 
day,"  and  this  seems  to  be  the  day  of 
physiological  psychology.  The  scentific 
world  is  counting  the  number  of  hairs  on 
the  fly's  wings  and  attacking  social  ques- 
tions by  observation  rather  than  theory, 
which  is  well.  To  an  extent,  observation 
is  necessary.  But  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
cometh  not  by  observation  alone,  and 
some  day  there  will  arise  a  call  for  a  phi- 
losopher who  can  tell  us  what  all  these 
facts  mean. 

The  name,  philosophy,  is  to  many  a 
bugbear,  but  we  must  have  some  theory 
of  life  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  Giving  is 
far  more  popular  in  England  than  it  is  in 
Germany,  and  pauperism  is  far  more 
common  there  in  spite  of  the  harder  con- 
ditions of  life  here.  Managers  of  charity 
organizations  regret  the  well-meant,  but 
often  ill-advised,  gifts  of  -  individuals, 
which  doubtless  do  the  giver  good.  They 
maintain  that  to  give  without  any  well- 
considered  theory  of  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  gift  may  be  a 
mistaken  kindness — that  a  man  may  do 
more  harm  than  good,  going  about 1  'doing 
good"  with  no  adequate  idea  of  what  he 
is  doing.  We  really  could  not  well  spare 
the  men  who  attempt  to  "account  for 
life,"  to  "give  an  explanation  of  the 
world  and  of  human  destiny,"  much  as 
we  are  at  present  inclined  with  Grad- 
grind  to  apotheosize  facts. 

But  whatever  may  be  true  elsewhere, 
here  in  Heidelberg,  philosophy  is  holding 
its  own  in  the  University  curriculum 
and  life. 

And  yet  I  am  going  to  leave  the  man  to 
whom  all  this  is  due,  though  I  shall  take 
his  books  with  me.  I  cannot  now  leave 
the  subject  until  I  have  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge — until  I  decide  for  myself  at 
least,  whether  a  priori  synthetic  judg- 
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merits  are  possible,  and  if  so,  how,  and 
whether  the  individual,  self-conscious  / 
is  or  is  not,  after  all,  only  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  Great  Potter. 

Spinoza  held  that  a  stone  hurled 
through  the  air  from  a  sling,  if  it  could 
think,  would  say  to  itself :  "I  am  flying 
through  the  air  of  my  own  free  will."  It 
would  be  rather  interesting  <  'if  the  waters 
could  speak  as  they  flow." 

There  are  agnostics  in  philosophy  as  in 
religion.  Were  Aristotle,  Plato,  Descar- 
tes, Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  "so  many 
great  intellects  wandering  in  error," 
"wasting  energies  on  insoluble  prob- 
lems?" And  if  so,  has  this  anything  to 
do  with  English  literature?  Yes,  I  think 
it  has;  for  what  is  great  literature  but 
an  attempt  to  find  and  to  state,  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  the  subject-matter  of 
philosophy,  viz. :  the  search  for  unity,  the 
harmony  not  understood,  the  connection 
by  which 

"The  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Thus  it  is  that  "philosophy  becomes 
poetry,"  and  the  best  preparation  for  the 


appreciation  of  literature  may  be  an  ap- 
reciation  of  the  problems  of  "divine  phi- 
losophy. " 


On  account  of  this  line  of  study,  I  am 
loath  to  leave  Heidelberg,  but  it  seems  not 
wise  to  remain  in  one  city  during  our 
stay  in  Germany.  So  far  we  have  found 
every  place  so  attractive  that  it  has  been 
a  trial  to  move  on,  although  it  should  be 
said  that  we  have  tried  to  exercise  good 
judgment  in  choosing  the  most  attract- 
ive places.  Not  every  city  in  Europe  is 
full  of  charm.  It  broke  our  hearts  to 
leave  Oxford.  The  pieces  are  again  bro- 
ken to  leave  Heidelberg,  with  its  beauties 
of  nature.  But  ther^e  is  Munich  with  its 
glories  of  art,  its  music,  its  study  of  aes- 
thetics, and  of  Shakespeare  in  the  light 
of  comparative  literature.  So  we  shall 
spend  the  winter  at  least  in  Munich, 
which  is  an  exceptionally  attractive  city, 
with  a  University  second  in  numbers,  in 
Germany.  Our  address  for  the  next  six 
months  or  more  will  be  No.  24  Georgen 
strasse,  Munich,  Germany. 


ATALA. 


TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


IV. 


Atala,  moving  with  the  dignity  of  a 
queen,  did  not  deign  to  speak  to  the 
warriors.  She  cast  upon  them  a  haughty 
glance,  and  took  her  place  by  the  side  of 
Simaghan. 

She  was  powerless  to  aid  me.  They 
redoubled  my  chains  and  separated  us. 
Five  nights  passed,  and  we  were  in  sight 
of  Appalachicola,  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Chattahoochee  river.  They  now- 
crowned  me  with  flowers,  painted  my 
face  blue  and  red,  hung  pearls  in  my 
nose  and  ears,  and  placed  in  my  hand  a 
chickikom  (a  musical  instrument). 

Thus  adorned  for  the  sacrifice,  I  en- 
tered the  city  amid  the  repeated  cries  of 
the  crowd.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a 
conch  was  heard,  and  the  Mico,  or  great 
chief,  ordered  the  sachems  to  assemble. 

You  know,  my  son,  the  tortures  that 
the  prisoners  of  war  are  subject  to  among 
the  savages.  The  Christian  missionaries, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  with  an 


inextinguishable  love,  had  succeeded 
with  some  nations  in  subtituting  slavery 
for  the  stake.  The  Muscogulges  had  not 
yet  adopted  this  custom,  but  a  large 
number  had  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  it.  It  was  to  decide  this  important 
question  that  the  Mico  had  convoked  the 
sachems.  They  conducted  me  to  their 
council  fire. 

Not  far  from  Appalachicola,  upon  an 
isolated  hill,  was  situated  the  pavilion. 
Three  circles  of  columns  formed  the  ele- 
gant architecture  of  this  rotunda.  The 
columns  were  of  cypress  polished  and 
carved;  they  increased  in  height  and 
size,  and  decreased  in  number,  as  one 
approached  the  center,  where  stood  a 
single  pillar.  From  the  top  of  this  pillar 
the  bands  of  bark  were  started,  which 
passing  over  the  tops  of  the  other  col- 
umns, covered  the  pavilion. 

The  council  assembled.  Fifty  old  men 
clad  in  beaver  mantles  ranged  themselves 
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on  seats  facing  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 
The  great  chief  was  seated  in  the  midst 
of  them,  holding  in  his  hand  the  calumet 
of  peace.  At  the  right  of  the  old  men 
were  fifty  women,  clothed  in  garments 
made  of  swan's  feathers.  The  war  chiefs, 
with  tomahawk  in  hand,  bunches  of 
feathers  on  their  heads,  their  arms  and 
breasts  stained  with  blood,  took  the 
left. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  column 
burned  the  council  fire.  The  chief  priest, 
dressed  in  long  garments  and  carrying  a 
stuffed  owl  on  his  head,  and  who  was 
surrounded  by  eighty  guardians  of  the 
temple,  poured  balm  upon  the  flame  and 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun.  The  triple 
row  of  old  men,  of  matrons,  and  of  war- 
riors; the  priests,  the  clouds  of  incense, 
the  sacrifice, — all  served  to  give  to  the 
council  an  imposing  appearance. 

I  was  standing,  bound,  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly.  The  sacrifice  ended,  the  Mico 
explained  clearly  the  business  for  which 
he  had  called  them  together.  He  threw 
down  a  blue  collar  as '  evidence  of  his 
sentiments  upon  the  question. 

Then  a  sachem  of  the  tribe  of  the  Eagle 
rose  and  spoke: 

"My  father,  the  Mico,  sachems,  ma- 
trons, warriors  of  the  four  tribes  of  the 
Eagle,  the  Beaver,  the  Serpent,  and  of 
the  Tortoise, -let  us  not  change  any  of  the 
customs  of  our  ancestors;  let  not  our 
hearts  become  effeminate,  and  let  us 
burn  the  prisoner.  What  the  Mico  pro- 
poses originates  with  the  pale  faces.  It 
can  be  only  pernicious.  I  cast  a  red 
collar.     I  have  spoken." 

And  he  threw  down  a  red  collar. 

A  matron  rose  and  said: 

"My  father,  the  Eagle,  you  have  the 
cunning  of  the  fox,  and  the  prudence  of 
the  tortoise.  I  would  keep  bright  the 
chain  of  friendship  with  you,  and  we  will 
plant  together  the  tree  of  peace.  But 
let  us  change  those  cruel  customs  of  our 
ancestors.  Let  us  have  slaves  to  culti- 
vate our  fields,  arid  hear  no  more  the 
cries  of  the  prisoners,  which  make  sad 
the  hearts  of  the  mothers.  I  have 
spoken. " 

As  one  sees  the  waves  of  the  sea  roll 
and  dash  in  a  storm,  as  in  autumn  the 
dry  leaves  are  lifted  by  the  whirlwind, 
as  the  reeds  by  the  Mississippi  bend  and 
rise  again  in  a  sudden  inundation,  as  a 
great  herd  of  frightened  deer  cry  out  in 


the  depths  of  the  forest,  so  the  council 
resounded  with  the  confusion  of  oppos- 
ing voices.  The  sachems,  the  warriors, 
and  the  matrons  spoke  by  turns,  and  all 
together.  Interests  conflicted,  opinions 
were  divided,  the  council  nearly  broke 
up;  but  finally  the  old  usage  prevailed, 
and  I  was  condemned  to  the  stake. 

A  circumstance  intervened  to  delay 
my  execution;  the  Feast  of  the  dead — 
the  Festival  of  Souls — approached.  It 
was  the  custom  not  to  execute  a  captive 
during  the  days  consecrated  to  this  cere- 
mony. I  was  confided  to  a  trusty  guard; 
and  doubtless  the  sachems  had  sent 
away  the  daughter  of  Simaghan,  for  I 
saw  her  no  more. 

The  nations  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles  around  arrived  in  large  num- 
bers to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  Souls. 
They  had  built  a  long  hut  on  an  out-of- 
the-way  site.  On  the  given  day  each 
family  exhumes  the  remains  of  its  fath- 
ers, and  suspends  the  skeletons,  by  rank 
and  by  families,  upon  the  walls  of  the 
common  Hall  for  the  Dead.  The  winds 
(a  tempest  had  arisen),  the  forests,  the 
cataracts  moaned  outside,  while  the  old- 
men  of  divers  nations  concluded  treaties 
of  peace  and  of  alliance  among  themselves 
over  the  bones  of  their  fathers. 

They  celebrate  sacred  plays — such  as 
the  race,  ball,  knuckle-joints.  The  priest 
invokes  Michabou,  the  god  of  the  waters. 
He  recounts  the  wars  of  the  great  Hare 
against  Machimanitou,  god  of  evil;  the 
first  man  and  Athaensic  the  first  woman, 
precipitated  from  heaven  for  having  lost 
their  innocence;  the  earth  reddened  by 
fraternal  blood;  Jouskeka,  the  impious, 
immolating  the  just  Tahouistsaron;  the 
deluge  descending  at  the  voice  of  the 
G-reat  Spirit;  Massou  saved  alone  in  his 
bark  canoe,  and  the  crow  sent  out  to  dis- 
cover dry  land!  He  told  also  of  the  beau- 
tiful Enda£,  drawn  back  to  the  country 
of  souls  by  the  sweet  songs  of  her 
spouse. 

After  these  plays  and  these  canticles, 
they  prepared  to  give  to  their  fathers  an 
eternal  sepulture. 

Upon  the  bank  of  the  river  there  stands 
a  wild  fig  tree  which  was  held  sacred  by 
the  people.  The  maidens  were  accus- 
tomed to  wash  their  robes  of  bark  in  this 
place,  and  to  hang  them  upon  the 
branches  of  the  old  tree  to  dry.  Here 
they  dug  an  immense  grave.    They  left 
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the  funeral  hall  chanting  the  death 
hymn;  each  family  carried  some  of  the 
sacred  remains.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  tomb  they  placed  the  remains  in 
layers,  separated  by  the  skins  of  the 
bear  and  the  beaver;  then  covered  the 
grave  and  planted  there  a  weeping 
willow. 

How  much  to  be  pitied  is  man,  my 
dear  son!  These  same  Indians  whose 
customs  were  so  touching,  these  same 
women  who  had  shown  so  tender  an  in- 
terest for  me,  now  demanded  my  exe- 
cution with  loud  cries;  and  all  the  na- 
tions delayed  their  departure  in  order  to 
see  a  young  man  suffer  excruciating  tor- 
ture. 

In  a  valley  at  the  north,  some  distance 
from  the  great  city,  stood  a  wood  of 
cypress  and  of  fir,  called  the  Wood  of 
Blood,  which  grew  there  by  the  ruins  of 
one  of  those  fortifications  whose  origin 
is  unknown,  and  which  was  the  work  of 
a  people  now  extinct.  In  the  center  of 
this  wood,  was  an  arena  where  they  sacri- 
ficed their  prisoners  of  war.  They  con- 
ducted me  thither  in  triumph.  They 
prepare  for  my  death;  they  set  the  post 
of  Areskoui;  the  pines,  the  elms,  the 
cypress,  fall  under  the  ax;  the  stake  is 
raised;  the  spectators  build  amphithe- 
aters with  the  branches  and  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Each  invents  some  new  tor- 
ture: one  proposes  to  scalp  me,  another 
to  burn  out  my  eyes  with  hot  flints.  I 
begin  my  death  song: 

"I  fear  not  your  tortures:  I  am  brave, 
O  Muscogulges!  I  defy  you;  I  despise 
you  more  than  the  women.  My  father, 
Outalissi,  son  of  Miscou,  has  drunk  from 
the  skull  of  your  most  famous  warriors  ; 
you  can  wring  no  cry  from  me." 

Provoked  by  my  song,  one  warrior 
pierced  me  in  the  arm  with  an  arrow;  I 
said:  "Brother,  I  thank  you. " 

In  spite  of  the  activity  of  the  exe- 
cutioner the  preparations  were  not 
completed  before  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
They  consulted  the  priest  who  forbade 
them  to  trouble  the  spirits  of  night;  and 
my  death  was  postponed  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  their  impatience  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  and  to  be  ready  by  the 
break  of  day,  the  Indians  did  not  leave 
the  Wood  of  Blood,  but  they  lighted 
great  fires,  and  began  their  festivities 
and  dances. 


They  had  bound  me  and  laid  me  on  my 
back.  The  cords,  attached  to  my  neck, 
my  feet,  and  my  arms,  were  fastened  to 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  My 
guards  had  lain  down  upon  these  cords, 
so  that  I  could  make  no  movement  with- 
out disturbing  them.  The  night  ad- 
vanced; the  songs  and  dances  ceased  by 
degrees;  the  fires  died  down  to  only  a 
reddish  light,  by  which  could  yet  be  seen 
the  shadows  of  some  passing  Indians; 
all  were  finally  asleep;  as  the  noises  of 
the  men  decreased,  the  noises  from,  the 
forest  augmented;  to  the  tumult  of 
voices,  succeeded  the  plaints  of  the  winds 
among  the  trees. 

Till  a  late  hour  I  lay  with  my  eyes 
raised  to  the  sky,  where  the  moon  wan- 
dered among  the  clouds.  I  reflected  upon 
my  destiny.  Atala  seemed  to  me  a 
monster  of  ingratitude  to  abandon  me  at 
the  moment  of  my  execution;  me,  who 
had  given  myself  to  the  flames  rather 
than  to  leave  her!  And  yet  I  felt  that  I 
should  love  her  forever,  and  that  I  would 
joyfully  die  for  her.  At  last,  in  spite  of 
my  excitement,  I  fell  into  the  heavy 
slumber  that  sometimes  the  goodness  of- 
Providence  sends  to  the  miserable.  I 
dreamed  that  my  chains  were  loosened; 
I  felt  the  relief  that  one  experiences 
when,  after  having  been  strongly  bound, 
a  helpful  hand  relaxes  his  bonds. 

This  sensation  became  so  vivid  that  I 
opened  my  eyes.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon,  of  which  a  ray  escaped  between 
two  clouds,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white 
figure  leaning  over  me  and  occupied  in 
silently  untying  my  bands.  I  was  about 
to  speak  when  a  hand  that  I  recognized 
was  instantly  placed  over  my  mouth. 
One  cord  only  remained;  but  it  seemed 
impossible  to  cut  it  without  touching  a 
warrior  who  had  covered  it  with  his 
body.  Atala  took  hold  of  it,  the  war- 
rior partially  aroused  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture.  Atala  remained  motionless  and 
gazed  at  him.  The  Indian  believed  her 
to  be  a  spirit;  he  lay  back,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  invoked  his  manitou.  The 
cord  was  cut.  I  rose  and  followed  my 
deliverer,  who  held  out  to  me  one  end  of  a 
bow  while  she  held  the  other.  But  what 
dangers  surround  us!  Sometimes  we  al- 
most touch  the  sleeping  savages,  some- 
times a  guard  interrogates  us,  and  Atala 
responds  in  an  unnatural  voice,  i  The 
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children  cry  out ;  the  dogs  bay.  Scarcely  sand  fires  are  lighted;  the  savages  can 
have  we  left  the  enclosure  when  the  bark-  be  seen  running  in  all  directions  with 
ing  of  the  dogs  re-echoes  through  the  their  torches.  We  hasten  on  our  course, 
forest.    The  camp  is  awakened;  a  thou- 

(To  be  Continued.) 

WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


Leaving  Mexico  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  her  present  president,  who,  by  the 
way,  I  am  glad  to  note  has  been  "re- 
turned" for  a  third  term  to  the  honorable 
position  he  so  ably  fills,  I  turn  my  "walks 
abroad"  into  a  territory  nearer  home, 
where  there  are  still  multitudes  of  men 
and  things  to  "see"  and  talk  about.  In 
passing,  however,  there  is  one  reflection 
that  comes  to  me  from  a  remark  that  I 
frequently  heard  while  on  Mexican  soil: 
"What  would  become  of  Mexico  if  Diaz 
should  die,  and  who  would  take  his 
place?  " 

This  is  a. question  worth  asking,  surely, 
and  one  that  the  citizens  of  that  republic 
•need  to  keep  well  in  mind;  but  the 
thought  occurs  to  me  that,  should  Diaz 
suddenly  be  taken  away,  some  one  would 
be  found  who  both  could  and  would  take 
his  place,  with  many  chances  to  one  in 
favor  of  doing  so  successfully,  great  and 
able  man  though  the  present  president 
surely  is. 

Because,  the  fact  is,  that  duplicates  in 
any  line  of  manhood  are  not  nearly  so 
hard  to  find  in  these  days  as  they  used  to 
be  in  the  times  when  kings  and  other 
dignitaries  were  supposed  to  be  "the 
only  "  and  truly  great.  Democracy  has 
given  many  a  heretofore  hidden  human 
light  a  chance  to  shine  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  amazing  how  brilliant  some  of  these 
latent  luminaries  can  become.  Indeed, 
it  is  no  longer  safe  for  anybody  to  de- 
clare himself  as  "the  only,"  for,  as  soon 
as  he  does  so,  some  one  not  only  steps  up 
and  contests  the  validity  of  his  claim, 
but  plucks  his  blushing  honors  from  him 
before  he  has  time  to  say  ' '  who  are 
you?  " 

Why,  I  can  remember,  a  couple  of 
years #or  so  ago,  when  Zimmerman  made 
a  "world's  record"  on  his  wheel,  which 
record  was  somewhere  about  2:40,  and 
we  all  envied  him  his  marvelous  feat,  and 
wondered  if  there  could  ever  be  another 
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like  him!  But  he  had  hardly  got  his 
wind  after  this  greatest  effort  of  his  life, 
before  along  came  Windle  and  lowered 
the  record  a  half  dozen  seconds  or  so,  at 
one  fell  stroke;  and  then  some  one  else 
put  him  into  the  back-ground  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days — some  here- 
tofore unheard  of  fellow  from  Omaha,  or 
Minneapolis,  or  some  other  backwoods 
town  in  the  wild  and  wooly  west ;  a  Swede, 
I  think  he  was,  anyhow,  one  out  of  the 
great  unknown — making  a  score  clear 
and  clean  inside  the  two  minute  notch, 
and  no  one  dares  now  to  predict  how  long 
even  this  limit  will  remain  an  ultimatum; 
while,  so  far  as  that  first  "world's  re- 
cord "  is  concerned,  the  one  we  all  once 
gaped  at,  I  saw  a  "scrub  race"  of  boys, 
the  other  day,  in  which  there  were  lads 
scarcely  yet  in  their  teens  who  eclipsed 
it  by  some  seconds. 

Great  is  the  stimulating  power  of  a 
brilliant  example  in  the  presence  of  un- 
curbed human  ambition  and  a  fair  show 
and  a  free  fight  for  everybody. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  the  infection 
seems  to  have  spread  even  to  the  brute 
creation,  for  Maud  S.  is  no  longer  Queen 
of  the  Turf,  and  John  L.  has  recently 
forfeited  his  right  and  title  to  the  Cham- 
pionship of  the  World! 

And  so,  I  say,  I  suppose  that,  if  Mr. 
Diaz  should  suddenly  die,  some  one  would 
be  found  who  would  take  his  place,  and 
perhaps  eclipse  even  his  brilliant  and 
able  record.  "The  Lord  advance.  ,  and 
ever  advances;  always  the  shadow  in 
front,  but  always  the  reached  hand  of 
the  Almighty  moving  up  the  standard." 

My  reason  for  saying  all  this  is  the 
fact  that,  in  my  walks  abroad,  now  and 
again,  I  have  observed  divers  and  sundry 
people  (and  among  them  not  a  few  school 
teachers,  hence  this  record  in  this  par- 
ticular place)  who  seem  possessed  with 
the  idea  that,  in  their  several  places  and 
positions,  they  are  "the  only,"  and  that 
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everything  with  which  they  are  now  con- 
nected would  at  once  go  to  the  "  demni- 
tion  bow-wows  "  if,  for  any  reason,  they 
should  be  called  upon,  or  compelled,  to 
step  down  and  out,  so  that  the  places 
which  now  know  them  should  know  them 
no  more  forever.  But  let  these,  et  id 
omne  genus,  grow  modest  in  the  presence 
of  the  facts  which  I  have  just  noted. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  one  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  who  carry  this  world 
either  on  their  shoulders  or  in  their 
pockets;  and,  in  the  main,  the  wheels 
will  keep  on  turning,  right  along,  just  as 
G-od  has  set  them  to  turn,  and  neither 
you,  nor  I,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors,  are  such  important  parts  of 
the  plan  that,  if  we  should  drop  out,  the 
whole  concern  would  go  to  smash. 

I  take  it  that  the  philosophy  of  all  this 
lies  in  the  facts  that,  in  the  eternal  order 
of  things  continual  progress  is  the  ever- 
lasting law  of  existence;  and,  since  this 
is  so,  whenever  one  becomes  "the  only," 
he  has  reached  a  finality  beyond  which 
he  will  not  go  because  he  does  not  care 
to  do  so — does  not  have  to  do  so.  And 
what  one  does  not  have  to  do  in  this  world 
he  is  apt  to  leave  pretty  thoroughly 
alone. 

And  so  this,  "  the  only,"  state  of  mind 
leads  any  soul  that  it  possesses  into  the 
ways  of  death.  It  makes  one  arrogant, 
domineering,  bull-dozing.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  nullify  the  second  command- 
ment, which  says  to  mankind,  "Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  im- 
age," that  is,  something  that  never 
changes.  And  when  one  becomes  "the 
only,"  in  his  own  estimation  or  anybody's 
else,  the  graven  image  epoch  has  arriv- 
ed, and  when  that  comes  the  sooner  the 
turn  is  calleji  the  better. 

And  it  will  be  called,  so  let  us  be 
modest. 

Nearly  every  strike  that  has  ever  been 
inaugurated  has  had,  as  a  main  factor  in 
its  theory  of  its  ability  to  succeed,  the 
idea  that  the  strikers  were  "the  only," 
and  that  no  one  could  be  found  in  all  the 
world  who  could  do  the  work  that  they 
were  doing.  The  failure  of  the  great 
bulk  of  these  new  phases  of  modern  war- 
fare shows  how  greatly  mistaken  the 
people  are  who  are  possessed  of  this 
fatuitous  notion. 

Doubtless  we  are  great,  but  we  not 
"the  only  "  great. 


I  went  to  a  play  with  a  friend  a  few 
evenings  ago,  and  we  saw  a  lot  of  "Spec- 
ialty Business,"  as  it  was  put  down  on 
the  bill.  I  had  never  seen  it  before,  and 
for  the  most  part  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
After  the  performance  was  over,  my  com- 
panion and  myself  went  to  his  room  and 
there  we  fell  to  talking  about  what  we 
had  just  seen.  It  transpired  that  he  had 
seen  the  company  a  great  many  times 
and  was  well  posted  on  their  "business," 
and  I  very  soon  found  that  we  had  sat 
the  evening  through  with  entirely  differ- 
ent degrees  of  pleasure.  My  friend  re- 
marked upon  this,  and  finally  went  on  to 
say: 

"That's  one  trouble  with  this  'spec- 
ialty' work,  and  why  it  so  soon  grows 
stale:  you  see  it  a  few  times  and  you  see 
all  there  is  in  it,  and  after  that  it  loses 
its  charm  for  you.  There  wasn't  a  single 
new  thing  to  me  in  that  whole  bill  to- 
night, and  I  should  have  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  if  I  hadn't  seen  that 
it  was  all  new  to  you,  and  you  were  en- 
joying it  so  much." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
then  he  went  on : 

"But,  the  fact  is,  this  same  sort  of 
thing  afflicts  all  actors,  more  or  less. 
There  was  Barrett,  who  had  his  specialty 
of  skipping  up  the  incline  of  a  rising  in 
flection,  to  the  very  top  round  of  the 
ladder  of  tone,  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
duce a  startling  stage  effect;  and  he  had 
a  trick  of  perching  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  a  climax  till  the  audience  had  to 
<  shoo '  him  off  with  applause,  as  it 
were.  And  there  was  McCullough  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  go  down,  like 
McG-inty,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vocal  sea, 
whenever  he  was  fathoming  a  strong 
dramatic  situation.  But  these  were 
tricks,  both  of  them.  And  they  all  have 
them." 

And  then  he  cited  Clara  Morris, 
who  always  threatens  to  "skewer  her 
brains "  with  a  hair  pin,  no  matter 
what  the  play  may  be;  and  Maggie 
Mitchell,  who  never  fails  to  put  the  end 
of  her  bonnet  string  in  her  mouth;  and 
Pat  Rooney,  who  would  always  preface 
an  encore  with  an  address  to  the  orches- 
tra: "Put  me  up  a  few  bars  while  I  catch 
my  breath," — and  so  on,  till  our  cigars 
were  out,  and  we  went  to  bed. 

After  I  got  to  bed,  I  fell  to  thinking  of 
what  my  friend  had  said,  and  I  very  soon 
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discovered  that  actors  are  not  alone  in 
this  offending;  for  I  remembered  that  I 
had  heard  preachers  who  must  needs 
plead  guilty  to  the  same  charge,  and 
some  teachers,  even,  who  would  have 
trouble  in  proving  an  alibi  if  brought  to 
trial  on  this  count.  I  remembered,  too, 
that  I  had  heard  Mr.  Beecher  use  the 
same  illustration  for  several  ,times,  on 
four  different  occasions,  and  each  time 
when  speaking  on  a  theme  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  when  I  heard  him 
use  the  figure  before.  And  then  I  be- 
came dimly  conscious  of  certain  sins  of 
my  own  of  a  similar  nature;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  not  pleasant;  and  as  I  always 
like  to  go  to  sleep  happy,  I  did  my  best 
to  think  of  something  else,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  I  was  shortly  dreaming  as 
an  honest  man  should. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  a  teachers'  in- 
stitute in  a  little,  common-size  country 
town,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  came  across 
the  same  thing  there  again.  The  insti- 
tute was  made  up  of  a  wholesome  and 
healthy  lot  of  country  school  teachers, 
marms  and  masters,  and  was  much  of  the 
same  sort  as  you  can  scare  up  almost 
any  Saturday  between  September  and 
June,  in  any  one  of  the  forty-four  states 
of  this  glorious  Union  of  ours.  The 
county  superintendent  was  in  charge, 
and  he  was  ably  flanked  by  a  professor 
who  has  done  institute  work  for  several 
years.  The  latter  was,  of  course,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  "cocked  and 
primed"  for  the  occasion,  which  was  all 
very  well  and  good;  but  before  I  had  sat 
in  his  presence  five  minutes  I  found  he 
was  working  his  "specialty  business"  for 
all  there  was  in  it.  But  I  didn't  object  to 
this  so  much,  remembering  how,  the 
night  before,  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  like  the  death  of  Hamlet's 
father,  the  case  was  "common." 

Before  long,  however,  I  found  myself 
rebelling  against  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  herewith  state,  in  open  meeting, 
why  I  did  so,  though  it  grieves  me  to  tell 
it  just  as  it  was. 

I  very  soon  found  that  this  conductor 
was  working  his  specialty  far  beyond  the 
limits  utilized  by  either  actors  or  preach- 
ers, or  what  not;  and  this  is  how  he  did 
it.  He  not  only  made  his  little  pets  do 
service  to  show  to  the  best  advantage 
his  own  attainments,   but  he  strove  to 


heighten  this  effect  by  making  the  same 
a  means  for  humbling  and  belittling  the 
real  powers  and  abilities  of  the  group  of 
well-meaning  people  he  was  performing 
before.  And  that  "riled"  me,  and  made 
me  look  further  in  the  same  direction. 
And  I  say  plainly  that  I  have  found  this 
transgression  much  more  common  than 
it  ought  to  be,  especially  among  as  good  a 
set  of  men  and  women  as  institute  cond  uct- 
ors  generally  are. 

Why,  the  other  day  I  came  across  a 
case  of  this  kind  that,  if  it  had  gone  a 
little  further,  would  have  been  a  legiti- 
mate field  for  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  that  officer  of  the  \r\w  whose  bus- 
iness it  is  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  "conductor"  was  doing  one  of  his 
"specialty  acts"  in  great  form,  it  being, 
surely,  his  thousandth  performance;  and, 
having  concluded,  he  called  on  an  unso- 
phisticated country  girl,  who  had  been 
doing  her  level  best  with  her  first  school 
for  three  months,  and  was  still  greatly 
worried  as  to  which  was  ahead — herself 
or  the  "big  scholar" — he  called  on  her  to 
"duplicate  the  bill,"  as  it  were!  And 
when  she,  poor  thing,  arose  and  made  a 
stagger  at  it,  he  so  quizzed  her,  and 
twitted  her,  and  snubbed  her  generally, 
all  along  the  line,  that  she  finally  gave 
up  in  despair;  and,  burying  her  rather 
fat  and  shame-flushed  face  in  her  hands, 
she  sat  down  and  cried. 

Honestly,  I  almost  wondered  that  the 
chivalrous,  stout  fellows  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  and  saw  it  all, 
didn't  put  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed 
out  of  doors.  I  grant  (thank  heaven 
that  I  can  honestly  do  so)  that  this  case 
was  an  extreme  one,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  things  I  saw  in  my  "walks  abroad," 
and  T  set  it  down  seriatim  verbatim,  in 
statu  quo.  I  remark,  though,  that  from 
my  observations  I  find  that  cases  ap- 
proaching this  one  in  unpleasantness  are 
not  anywhere  near  as  infrequent  as  they 
should  be,  in  this  free  and  independent 
land  of  ours.  They  should  be  less  fre- 
quent still.  As  Mr.  Shakespeare  says, 
"reform  it  altogether." 

Because,  the  truth  is,  when  you  come 
to  look  close,  a  "specialty  act"  is  not  the 
cleverest  thing  in  the  world,  after  all, 
either  for  the  performer  or  the  spectator. 
So  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  if  long 
indulged  in,  it  tends  to  paralyze  the  nerve 
of  fresh  and  original  thought  and  en- 
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deavor,  and  so,  gradually  debilitates  its 
victim.  And  for  the  latter,  it  is  apt  to 
discourage  him,  especially  when  his  own 
crude  efforts  are  brought  into  strong  con- 
trast with  the  finished  performance  of  a 
cunning,  not  to  say  crafty,  expert. 

Above  all,  the  snobbishness  of  the  fad 
should  be  lopped  off,  for,  truly,  there 
aren't  any  'av  uz  all,"  as  Father  Tom 
would  say,  who  have  so  very  much  to 
boast  of  by  way  of  attainment,  special- 
ties and  all ;  and  even  what  we  have  is 
very  soon  learned  by  those  who  see  us 
day  after  day! 

Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  remark 
of  an  Irish  friend  of  mine.    He  used  to 


be  very  fond  of  hearing  the  Bishop 
preach,  and  always  went  to  service  when 
that  dignitary  held  forth.  I  met  him  on 
the  street  the  other  Sunday  though, 
when  I  knew  the  Bishop  was  preaching, 
and  asked  him  why  he  wasn't  in  his  pew. 
To  which  he  replied: 

"Troth,  I  don't  go  to  hear  the  Bishop 
ony  more." 

"Why!  what's  the  matter?"  I  said,  "you 
haven't  gone  back  on  a  good  man,  have 
you?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  "but  it's  the  truth 
I'm  tellin'  you;  when  you've  heard  the 
Bishop  a  half  dozen  times  all  after  that  is 
variations  I" 
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Dear  Sir: — Can  you  send  us  a  teacher  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  Grammar  Room  of 
forty  pupils?    She  must  be  strong  in  Government. 

Yours  truly, 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  hundreds  of 
letters  written  every  year  by  school 
boards  and  superintendents  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  normal  schools,  county  super- 
intendents, and  teachers'  agencies.  In 
some  instances  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  ability  to  instruct  is  of  no  great 
importance,  provided  the  teacher  is  a 
"first  class  disciplinarian. "  Ask  almost 
any  farmer  how  the  school  is  "coming  :•: 
in  his  deestrict,"  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  will  respond  with  a  statement 
concerning  the  order.  This  is  the  vul- 
nerable point.  He  may  know  but  little 
about  the  methods  of  teaching  this  or 
that  subject,  but  he  can  tell  you  whether 

Miss   "makes  the  children  mind," 

and  his  estimate  of  the  teacher  is  deter- 
mined almost  wholly  by  that  standard. 
This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  are  far  in  advance  of  the  age 
when  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child," 
"no  lickin,  no  larnin,"  etc,  were  oft  re- 
peated maxims  of  both  parent  and  peda- 
gogue. The  schoolmasters  of  literature, 
Goldsmith's,  Irving's,  and  Whittier's,  are 
all  of  the  old  type. 

"Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to 
trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face." 
****** 


"Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Conveyed   the  dismal,   idings   when  he 
frowned." 

"Ichabod  Gwftftie  was  nd  one  of  those 
cruel  potentates  of  the  so  ool  who  joy  in 
the  smar.i  of  their  subject .  On  the  con- 
trary -'ne  administered  justice  with  dis- 
nination  rather  than  severity,  taking 
the  burden  off  the  bacb  >f  the  weak  and 
.laying  it  on  those  of  strong.  Your 
m,ere  puny  stripling  fi  \  [  winced  at  the 
lea.^t  flourish  of  the  i»cJ  was  passed  by 
with)  indulgence;  but  te  claims  of  jus- 
tice \€ere  satisfled  In-  "-flicting  a  double 
portion  on  some  tough,  wrong  headed,, 
broad  skirted  Dutch  urchin,  that  sulked 
and  swelled  a*ui  grew  dogged  beneath 
the  birch." 

Even  Whittier's  schoolmaster  is  a 
"brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule." 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  rus- 
tic urchin  in  a  country  school  in  Moultrie 
county,  Illinois,  he  witnessed  many  an 
old  time  regulation  "lickin,"  the  same  be- 
ing administered  to  as  many  as  fifteen 
miscreants  in  one  day,  on  one  occasion. 
In  the  same  school,  which  was  "kept"  by 
a  preacher-pedagogue,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon greeting  to  the  mischief-loving  boys 
and  girls,  to  be  welcomed  in  the  morning 
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by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  new 
"gads"  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  re- 
posing in  sullen  gloom  on  "three  nails 
behind  the  throne." 

This  primitive  but  summary  meting 
out  of  justice,  in  most  cases,  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  parents,  and 
the  moral  support  of  the  community. 
Liucky  indeed  was  the  juvenile  culprit 
whose  older,  or  younger  as  the  case 
might  be,  brother  or  sister  was  not  so 
unsympathetic  as  to  "tell  tales  out  of 
school,". and  thus  bring  down  upon  him  a 
parental  chastisement  as  a  "finishing 
touch"  to  the  one  already  received. 

But  all  this  has  changed. 

"The  master  sleeps  upon  the  hill." 

His  place  is  now  filled,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  a  young,  child-like,  timid 
creature  who  sways  a  pencil — not  a  fer- 
ule, and  "gets  along"  with  the  obstrep- 
erous and  irrepressible;  by  kindly  minis- 
trations of  sympathy,  moral  suasion,  and 
any  other  gentle  laxative  that  ingenuity 
can  invent.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
teacher  of  sufficient  firmness  of  muscle 
and  moral  fiber  to  find  the  soft  and  safe 
parts  of  a  boyV  anatomy  with  a  whole- 
some application  of  "sY^rap  oil."  But  the 
tale  of  woe  thit  he  carriers  home  shakes 
from  center  tc  circumference  that  frail 
structure.  An  ante  ynortem  examination 
of  the  cherub's  'ntegument  is  at  on^e  in- 
stituted, and  tht  keen  search-light  of  pa- 
rental sympathy,  aided  by  the  writhings 
and  contortions  of  the  victim  of  abuse,, 
rarely  fails  to  find  the  marks  of  cruelty. 
This  interesting  proceeding  is  followed 
by  a  visit  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  or 
the  board  of  education.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  generally  a  fine, 
a  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  or  a  with- 
drawal of  the  pupil  from  that  school  to  be 
sent  to  another,  for  the  boy  must  be  ed- 
ucated. Here  he  ^,kes  a  new  start  (to- 
ward the  devil)  jn  forced  by  an  experi- 
ence that  can  .rcely  be  estimated  as  a 
factor  in  hi.c     cure  development. 

In  this  4  of  sugar-plum  and  taffy  dis- 
cipline '  so  many  homes,  and  callow 
youthf  c  .iess  and  timidity  in  the  teachers' 
ranks,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  ap- 
plications for  teachers  are  after  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  the  one  which  appears  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Tn  many  of  our  cities,  the  teacher's 
hands  are  so  tied  by  "rules  and  regula- 


tions" respecting  discipline  and  punish- 
ment that  he  is  forced  to  relax  his  au- 
thority, compromise  his  dignity,  and  tax 
his  ingenuity  almost  to  a  degree  of  ner- 
vous prostration  in  order  to  "get  along," 
for  he  does  not  train  the  future  Ameri- 
can citizens.  But  in  many  cases,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  rules  and  regulations 
to  protect  both  pupils  and  teachers,  for 
the  latter  is  a  high-school  graduate  but 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
if  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  and 
held  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  her 
room,  she  will  sink  beneath  the  burden 
or  become  desperate  and  injure  some  pu- 

pa. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  there  has  been 
less  study  given  to  school  discipline  as  a 
science  and  an  art  than  to  any  other 
phase  of  school  work.  The  course  of 
study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  psy- 
chology, have  engrossed  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  making  progress  along 
pedagogical  lines.  The  psychology  of  the 
will  is  far  behind  that  of  the  intellect,  in 
the  preparation  of  most  teachers. 

The  teacher's  ability  to  govern  a  school 
is  looked  upon  more  as  an  endowment,  a 
natural  gift,  than  as  a  result  of  prepara- 
tion. Some  are  born  to  rule,  and  gov- 
ernment comes  natural  to  them.  Others 
are  born  to  be  ruled  and  can  never  learn 
to  sway  the  scepter.  A  superintendent 
of  over  twenty-five  years'  experience  in 
one  of  our  larger  cities  said  to  me  some 

time  ago:     "Mr.  can't  govern  his 

pupils — he'll  never  be  able  to  do  it.  It 
isn't  in  him!" 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  some  have 
"gifts"  in  this  direction,  it  is  also  true 
that  many  who  have  failed  in  their  first 
efforts  at  government  have  developed  the 
power,  and  have  become  excellent  disci- 
plinarians. There  is  a  general  feeling 
among  superintendents  and  principals, 
that  they  can  do  less  for  a  teacher  who 
fails  in  this  particular  than  for  one  who 
falls  short  in  any  other.  The  remedy  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  knowledge  as  of 
grace,  grit,  or  gumption. 

"Order  is  heaven's  first  law."  We 
must  have  it  as  the  sine  qua  non  in  all 
our  school  work.  There  are  two  general 
methods  of  approach  to  it.  One  is  external 
and  formal,  the  other,  internal  and  forma- 
tive. While  it  is  probably  true  that  no 
teacher  relies  exclusively  upon  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  methods,  yet  every 
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teacher  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
working  out  the  problem  in  his  own 
school,  along  one  of  these  lines  as  his  lead- 
ing principle. 

Since  order  is  the  necessary  condition 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school,  it  must  be  immediate.  Hence  a 
"short  current"  is  sometimes  forced  upon 
the  teacher.  As  in  the  state,  any  gov- 
ernment is  better  than  no  government,  so 
in  the  teacher's  little  kingdom — the  school 
— a  very  direct  and  primitive  means 
must  sometimes  be  followed.  A  military 
government  is  liable  to  great  abuse  of 
authority,  but  it  is  better  than  anarchy. 

A  few  years  ago  we  visited  a  system  of 
schools  in  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Illi- 
nois. The  superintendent  was  famous  as 
a  disciplinarian.  We  did  not  meet  him 
until  we  had  been  in  the  schools  during 
the  morning  session.  No  communication 
was  permitted  among  the  pupils.  At  re- 
cess   periods    the   pupils  were  quietly 


marched  out  in  solemn  procession  and 
returned  in  the  same  stately  manner. 
No  audible  utterances  were  allowed  in  the 
rooms  or  halls  during  recess,  even  among 
the  teachers.  A  deathlike  stillness 
reigned  throughout  the  building.  Our 
curiosity  was  much  aroused  to  behold  his 
majesty,  the  governor.  The  explanation 
of  all  this  becalmed  condition  was  imme- 
diate, however,  when  we  were  ushered 
into  his  august  presence.  Six  feet-two, 
straight  as  an  Indian,  well  built,  low 
forehead,  eyes  set  close,  a  red  nose,  and 
a  heavy  gold-mounted  cane  in  his  hand. 
But  a  few  minutes'  conversation  drew 
forth  an  "incident"  in  his  administra- 
tion in  which,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
he  was  the  hero  and  the  big  boy  was 
knocked  down. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  along 
which  of  the  above  lines  this  teacher  was 
working  out  the  problem. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  V. 

ELLEN  FITZGERALD, 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  novel 
as  a  department  of  literature  is  one  of 
the  facts  in  the  growth  of  that  subject. 
Life  seems  to  have  enlarged  into  such  an 
all-sided  affair  that  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  become  known  are  constantly  de- 
veloping new  power  and  availability. 
Heretofore,  the  word  novel  was  so  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  fanciful  and 
romantic  that  its  worth  as  a  real  art 
with  a  distinct  mission  in  education  was 
rarely  dwelt  upon. 

There  is  even  now  a  sort  of  disrepute 
clinging  'round  this  class  of  books,  so  that 
in  the  estimation  of  some,  to  be  ignorant 
of  novels  is  a  sort  of  virtue  much  the 
same  as  is  abstinence  from  any  question- 
able habit. 

So  much  is  constantly  said  about  novel 
reading  destroying  taste  for  substantial 
literature,  inspiring  a  love  for  the  arti- 
ficial and  fantastic,  and  creating  false  no- 
tions of  life  and  duty,  that  it  would  seem 
like  pleading  a  lost  cause  to  say  anything 
in  its  defense.  But  there  are  novels  and 
novels,  and  while  not  attempting  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  artistic  or  moral  merits  of 
particular  ones,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed I  mean  only  the  best.    All  books, 


LLUE  OF  THE  NOVEL. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

from  an  epic  to  a  text-book,  have  an  es- 
pecial function  in  the  work  of  culture, 
and  all  have  a  peculiar  method  of  being 
made  agreeable  to  the  mind.  Instruc- 
tion combined  with  pleasure  is  the  most 
agreeable  means  of  imparting  truth,  and 
this  is  preminently  the  educational  value 
of  art,  all  high-grade,  truth-portraying 
novels  are  works  of  art. 

As  philosophies  are  valuable  for  their 
interpretation  of  universal  laws,  so  novels 
are  worthy  of  study  for  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  particular  and  local;  they 
give  emphasis  to  special  virtues,  reveal 
certain  persons  in  certain  places  acting 
under  the  influence  of  some  great  passion 
or  in  pursuit  of  some  ideal — it  may  be  of 
politics,  science,  or  religion.  They  are 
the  concrete  expression  of  sentiments  and 
principles  about  which  philosophy  theo- 
rizes; they  are  lengthened  dramas  in 
which  men  and  women  live  out  the  being 
that  is  in  them  amidst  such  environments 
as  birth  and  education  permit  ;  they 
are,  in  short,  an  explanation  of  conduct 
that  in  all  times  and  conditions  makes 
for  character.  Natural  endowment,  influ- 
ences, incidents,  association,  locality, 
enter  into  all  lives;  and  to  reveal  these 
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as  means  of  education  is  essentially  the 
office  of  the  novel.  Would  you  know  the 
real  life  of  a  nation,  read  its  novels; 
the  elements  that  enter  into  their  com- 
position are  a  reflection  of  its  institu- 
tions. As  an  adjunct  to  history  they  are 
invaluable,  supplementing  a  knowledge 
of  general  events  with  broad  glimpses  of 
social  life  and  manners  that  are  the  back- 
ground of  action.  A  history  of  England 
gives  a  general  view  of  a  nation  whose 
fundamental  institutions  are  a  historic 
church  and  a  free  government.  A  few 
of  its  great  novelists  reveal  the  pursuits 
and  pastimes  of  a  people  that  comprise 
all  classes,  from  the  leisured  aristocrat 
to  the  humblest  exile,  affording  an  insight 
into  the  life  in  the  universities,  colonies, — 
prisons, factories, and  army, — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  prominence  given  to  life  in  the 
great  cities  and  in  the  quiet  homes  of  the 
country;  and  these,  with  types  and  ex- 
amples of  men  and  women  that  reflect 
what  is  best  or  worst  in  a  country  of 
such  diverse  interests. 

Thackeray  pleaded  for  a  history  of 
England  that  would  be  of  other  sources 
than  Windsor,  and  said  he  would  have 
history  familiar  rather  than  heroic.  A 
better  way  is  to  have  it  both  familiar  and 
heroic,  and  to  let  the  novel  amplify  the 
chronicle.  What  is  true  of  English  nov- 
els is  true  of  all  novels  that  are  typical 
of  their  nation's  life,  and  when  writers 
like  Georg  Ebers  familiarize  us  with 
the  life  of  remote  ages,  their  contributions 
are  to  be  thankfully  received. 

As  recreative  reading  there  is  nothing 
better.     Whoever  has  not   laughed  at 


Don  Quixote  or  Tristram  Shandy  does 
not  know  how  classic  fun  can  be. 

If  novels  have  no  moral  value,  then 
they  have  no  excuse  for  being;  but  deal- 
ing as  they  do  with  human  frailty,  temp- 
tation, disappointment,  and  sorrow,  that 
inevitably  accompany  all  earnest  effort, 
there  is  an  appeal  for  sympathy,  which 
of  all  emotions  is  the  most  educative. 
Intelligence  and  sympathy  are  the  quali- 
fications of  an  educated  person;  and  this 
world,  inhabited  as  it  is  by  various  classes, 
living  for  different  ideals,  but  all  one  in 
the  bond  of  human  nature,  must  be 
known  familiarly  before  it  can  become 
interesting.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  environment  and  social  condi- 
tions, or  whatever  else  affects  character, 
the  solitary  purpose  of  education,  is  nec- 
essary. 

How  wise  was  Goethe,  who  knew  that 
life  was  not  a  theory  but  an  experience, 
and  created  in  a  novel  one  of  the  su- 
preme classics  of  education!  Action,  ut- 
terance, and  reflection,  are  the  essentials 
of  his  great  novel,  as  they  are  of  all  who 
live  intelligently.  Does  it  matter  whether 
from  a  pedagogy  or  a  novel  wisdom  like 
this  is  gathered.  Seed  corn  must  not  be* 
ground,  flour  must  not  be  sown;  words 
are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best;  the 
highest  cannot  be  spoken  in  words, 
which,  like  baked  bread,  give  nourish- 
ment but  for  a  while,  etc.  Teachers  who 
deal  so  intimately  with  human  nature  can 
ill  afford  to  miss  any  source  of  knowledge 
that  may  direct  them  in  the  use  of  their 
seed  corn  and  baked  bread. 


SHALL  MEN  LEAVE  THE  SCHOOLS? 

[Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  recently,  upon  the  ratio  of  women  and  men  teachers  in  the  schools.  The 
following  is  an  extract  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  one  of  the  subjects  which  the  Public  School  Journal  has  been  pressing  to  the 
front  for  several  years  is  coming  to  be  generally  discussed  by  teachers  and  people.—  Ed.] 


*         *         *         *        *  * 

The  third  and  perhaps  best  means  of 
testing  the  value  of  the  teaching  done  by 
men  and  women,  is  by  a  comparison  of 
methods.  Here  will  be  found  the  chief 
difference  in  their  work.  This  difference 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyze  and  ex- 
press in  exact  language. 

Dr.  Harris  says:  "That  the  training 
given  by  a  woman  is  more  like  that  of 


the  family  and  less  like  that  of  the  state. 
Also  that  the  young  should  have  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  both  sexes  as  teachers. 
As  a  class  women  are  apt  to  be  minute 
and  exacting,  and  this  may  take  the  form 
of  petulance  in  manner  and  precision  in 
methods.  Men  as  a  class  are  more  apt 
to  teach  their  pupils  to  discriminate 
in  regard  to  principles  and  essentials. 
This  tendency  often  degenerates  into  a 
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carelessness  in  discipline  and  instruction 
which  permits  the  neglect  of  details  that 
are  of  great  importance." 

Although  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions to  what  the  Doctor  says,  yet  it  is 
-on  the  whole,  I  think,  a  fair  estimate. 
Observe  that  he  says  "the  young  should 
have  the  personal  influence  of  both  men 
and  women  as  teachers."  There,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  personal  influence  of  men  differs 
from  that  of  women,  not  by  reason  of 
what  they  know,  but  because  of  what 
they  are;  and  the  effect  of  this  influence 
reaches  far  deeper  than  the  neglect  or 
exaggeration  of  details — it  goes  to  the 
foundation  of  the  social  and  moral  train- 
ing. Character  is  builded  largely  upon 
ideals.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  give  his  pupils  both  by  ex- 
ample and  direct  teaching  the  highest 
ideals  of  character.  In  this  respect  the 
work  of  the  man  will  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  woman. 

To  many  pupils  the  teacher  furnishes 
their  highest  ideal  of  character.  Since 
this  is  true,  it  is  essential  that  boys  in 
the  higher  grades,  have  for  their  teacher, 
at  some  time,  a  man  who,  because  he  has 
been  a  boy,  can  sympathize  with  and  en- 
courage them;  a  man  who  can  show  them 
how  to  be  brave  and  active  without  being 
brutal,  how  to  be  gentle  without  being 
effeminate,  and  who  by  his  daily  life  ex- 
emplifies all  that  is  meant  by  true  man- 
hood. A  girl  needs  the  constant  influ- 
ence and  example  of  a  woman  who  can 
understand  and  advise  her,  who  can 
make  attractive  the  grand  possibilities  of 
a  woman's  life,  and  stimulate  her  to 
strive  for  their  attainment.  She  needs  a 
teacher  who  will  show  her  how,  not  only 
to  be  useful  and  beautiful,  but  to  be 
brave  and  true, — to  do  as  well  as  to  en- 
dure. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  boys  should 
be  taught  by  the  best  men,  and  girls  by 
the  best  women.  Boys  are  benefited  by 
the  society  of  a  refined  and  educated 
woman.  They  become  more  gentle  and 
considerate,  their  whole  nature  is  ele- 
vated. Besides  they  learn  to  respect 
woman  for  her  intellectual  ability  as  well 
as  for  her  moral  worth;  consequently 
they  will  unconsciously  demand  higher 
attainments  from  the  women  with  whom 
they  associate.  It  is  quite  as  desirable 
that  girls,  in  the  formative  period  of  their 


lives,  should  have  as  their  teacher  a  man 
wise  and  thoughtful,  who  will  not  fear  to 
speak  plain  truths,  and  who  will  furnish 
what  every  girl  needs,  a  correct  stand- 
ard by  which  she  may  judge  men.  When- 
ever one  sex  resolutely  maintains  a  high 
standard  of  thought  and  action  for  the 
other,  that  other  tries  to  live  up  to  such 
standard. 

I  hold  that  both  men  and  women  are 
needed  in  the  school  simply  because  both 
are  in  the  home.  Since  God  has  placed 
boys  and  girls  in  the  same  family  to  be 
reared  and  trained  by  a  father  and  a 
mother,  it  seems  eminently  proper  that 
in  the  school,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
home,  both  men  and  women  should  teach. 

In  the  home,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
conditions  for  the  child,  both  father  and 
mother  should  be  wise,  loving,  and  just. 
The  right  instruction  and  good  example 
of  both  are  indispensable.  And  while 
the  method  of  the  one  may  differ  from 
that  of  the  other,  it  does  not  follow  that 
either  is  superior.  Each  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  and  where  one  parent 
exerts  a  stronger  and  better  influence 
than  the  other,  it  is  due  not  to  sex  but 
to  the  individual.  The  earnest,  patient 
mother  does  far  more  for  the  welfare  of 
the  family  than  the  indifferent  or  dissi- 
pated father,  while  the  devoted,  judicial 
father  must  sometimes  do  far  more  for 
the  child  than  can  be  done  by  the  selfish 
or  ignorant  mother. 

So  in  the  schools  the  pupils  should  be 
trained  by  capable  men  and  women,  and 
here  as  in  the  home  wisdom  and  consci- 
entiousness are  far  more  important  than 
sex.  The  inefficient  and  indolent  man  is 
inferior  to  the  accomplished,  enthusiastic 
woman,  and  the  frivolous,  insincere  wo- 
man can  never  be  the  peer  of  the  grand 
and  gracious  man.  In  the  last  analysis 
it  is  always  the  character  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  not  the  sex,  that  makes  the  good 
teacher.  So  we  may  conclude  that  in  an 
ideal  system  of  education  an  approxim- 
ately equal  number  of  men  and  women 
teachers  would  be  employed.  Perhaps 
there  will  always  be  a  somewhat  greater 
number  of  women,  because  of  their  special 
fitness  for  primary  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  teachers  for 
boys  and  girls  are  both  male  and  female, 
yet  the  efficiency  and  power  of  a  teacher 
are  not  determined  by  sex.  The  best 
teacher  is  the  one  with  the  strongest  in- 
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tellect,  the  best  trained  will,  the  purest 
heart,  the  most  thorough  preparation, 
the  highest  ideals,  the  most  patience, 
tact,  and  skill,  the  greatest  love  for  hu- 
manity, and  the  sincerest  consecration  to 
the  work.     None  of  these  qualities  are 


attributes  of  sex;  they  belong  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  those  teachers  who  possess 
them  are  the  ones  needed  to  lift  our 
schools  to  higher  levels,  and  enable  this 
grand  nation  of  ours  to  fulfil  her  manifest 
destiny. 


COLUMBUS  AND  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


The  voyage  of  Columbus  was  a  protest 
against  the  ignorance  of  the  mediaeval 
age.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World  was 
the  first  sign  of  the  real  renaissance  of 
the  Old  World.  It  created  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  broadened  immeasur- 
ably the  horizon  of  men  and  nations,  and 
transformed  the  whole  order  of  European 
thought.  Columbus  was  the  greatest 
educator  who  ever  lived,  for  he  emanci- 
pated mankind  from  the  narrowness  of 
its  own  ignorance  and  taught  the  great 
lesson  that  human  destiny,  like  divine 
mercy,  arches  over  the  whole  world.  If 
a  perspective  of  four  centuries  of  pro- 
gress could  have  floated  like  a  mirage 
before  the  eyes  of  the  great  discoverer  as 
he  was  sighting  San  Salvador,  the  Ameri- 
can school  house  would  have  loomed  up 
as  the  greatest  institution  of  the  New 
World's  future.  Behind  him  he  had  left 
mediaeval  ignorance  encumbered  with 
superstition  and  paralyzed  with  an  eccle- 
siastical pedantry  which  passed  for  learn- 
ing. Before  him  lay  a  New  World  with 
the  promise  of  the  potency  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  free  education  and  popu- 
lar enlightenment.  Because  the  school 
house,  like  his  own  voyage,  has  been  a 
protest  against  popular  ignorance,  and 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  our  free  America  what  it  is,  it 
would  have  towered  above  everything 
else  in  that  mirage-like  vision  of  the 
world's  progress. 

The  public  school  celebration  of  Colum- 
bus day  is  to  be  commended,  therefore, 
not  only  as  a  unique  method  of  diffusing 
among  local  centers  of  American  life, 
from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  significance  and  spirit  of  a  memorable 


anniversary,  but  also  as  a  practical  expe- 
dient for  emphasizing  the  value  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  national  institu 
tions,  the  free  school. 

When  the  New  World  of  America  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  Spain  was  the 
greatest  power  in  Europe  and  England 
was  an  obscure  and  petty  state.  During 
the  first  century  after  the  landing  on 
San  Salvador  a  great  Spanish  Empire 
was  founded  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Patagonia.  Slowly  and  labor- 
iously the  English-speaking  race  obtained 
a  foothold  in  North  America.  Liberty 
was  the  breath  of  its  life,  and  free  educa- 
tion was  its  most  precious  bequest  to 
succeeding  generations.  The  Spanish 
conquerors  never  opened  a  free  school. 
As  time  passed  their  empire  revolted 
against  them,  and  the  constitutional 
forms  of  the  English-speaking  race  in  the 
North  were  roughly  copied  by  one  South- 
ern republic  after  another.  Popular  edu- 
cation was  neglected,  as  it  has  been  under 
Spanish  Viceroys,  and  consequently  the 
moral  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion 
was  lacking  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
What  has  made  the  American  Republic 
the  great  power  in  modern  civilization, 
which  it  has  been  for  a  century,  is  the 
free-school  system.  Because  it  has  given 
form  and  direction  to  American  progress, 
the  school  house  is  a  proper  theatre  for 
celebrating  the  great  event  of  October. 
If  thirteen  million  public-school  children 
can  be  taught  on  that  historic  festival  to 
value  aright  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
free  education,  it  will  be  a  good  augury 
for  another  century  of  more  enlightened 
progress — n.  y.  Tribune. 
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SUPERVISION.  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
need6  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  rir6t  month's  work;  ihose  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month ;  and  so  on. 


What  Shall  We  Think  About  It? 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  city- 
superintendents  in  Iowa  has  an  article  in 
one  of  the  school  monthlies  published  in 
that  state,  which  has  started  some 
strange  questions  in  our  mind.  The  ar- 
ticle is  addressed  to  young  men  of  ability 
who  may  be  thinking  of  choosing  teach- 
ing or  superintending  as  a  life  work.  We 
give  a  few  extracts,  which  we  believe 
will  not  present  a  distorted  view  of  the 
whole.  '  'Many  a  man  of  good  ability  has 
thus  drifted  into  the  profession,  perhaps 
has  been  fairly  successful,  and  has  dis- 
covered, too  late  to  rectify  his  error, 
that  he  has  missed  his  calling;  and,  clad 
in  the  ill-fitting  garb  of  a  schoolmaster, 
he  sees  himself  distanced  in  all  those 
things  which  make  life  attractive,  by  as- 
sociates less  gifted  by  nature  than  he; 
who,  however,  more  wisely  chose  their 
course. " 

Speaking  to  the  candidate  directly,  he 
says:  "You  must  not  only  renounce  all 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  you 
must  make  sacrifices  more  compromising 
to  the  spiait  of  manliness.  A  great  many 
of  those  who  have  preceded  you  have  had 
to  yield  up  their  political,  religious,  and 
social  independence  when  they  entered 
this  profession.  *  *  *  Again,  how 
weazened,  how  shrunken,  how  infinitely 
small,  it  makes  a  man  of  wide  thought 
and  mental  strength  seem,  to  be  ever- 
lastingly entertained  in  only  one  way;  to 
feel  that  his  associates  feel  that  only  one 
question  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world,  can 
interest  him ;  on  the  street,  at  social  gath- 
erings, at  the  wedding,  at  the  funeral; 
to  have  every  human  being,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  hump  himself  into  an 
interrogation  point  and  ask,  'How's 
school?'  As  if  one's  thoughts  never 
soared  above  the  wall  maps  and  black- 
boards of  the  miserable  old  school  house! 
As  if  for  one  brief  hour  one  could  not  dis- 
—2  . 


infect  against  the  clinging  odor  of  the 
class  room!  *  *  *  Last  of  all,  he  who 
chooses  teaching  for  a  life  work  should 
know  that  its  very  nature  precludes  that 
broadening  which  comes  from  closer  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  thought.  Know 
that  each  year  you  will  grow  more  un- 
compromising, more  unreasonable,  more 
dictatorial. " 

"Young  man,  if  you  have  a  good  mind; 
if  you  have  good  executive  ability;  if  you 
can  readily  adapt  yourself  to  circum- 
stances; are  not  afraid  to  work;  if  you 
do  not  have  to  wait  tp  be  told  what  ought 
to  be  done;  if  you  possess  these  qualities, 
and  are  bound  to  teach  school — don't. " 

Are  these  things  so,  necessarily  so,  in 
Iowa?  To  be  sure,  he  tells  us  that  "the 
best  paying  position  in  the  schools  of 
Iowa  is  $2,500."  He  also  says  that  "less 
than  a  dozen  city  superintendents  receive 
over  $1,500."  But  these  are  only  con- 
siderations of  money.  Is  that  the  only 
"thing  that  makes  life  attractive?" 

And  is  it  true  that,  in  that  state,  a 
teacher  or  superintendent  cannot  hold 
his  place,  and  also  preserve  his  manhood? 
And  do  all  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents wear  such  an  air  that  people  think 
they  can  "talk  school"  only?  And  is  it 
true  that  this  work,  "by  its  very  nature," 
obliges  a  man  to  wither  and  shrink,  and 
"grow  more  uncompromising,  more  un- 
reasonable, more  dictatorial?"  Shades  of 
Thomas  Arnold  and  other  worthies  who 
have  gone  before,  or  who  are  now  living! 

Now,  seriously,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  speak  to  the  young  man  who  has 
the  rich  gifts  specified  in  his  last  sen- 
tence in  another  tone?  If,  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  gifts  mentioned,  he  has  a 
soul  in  him,  if  he  has  any  ambition  be- 
yond money,  if  he  cares  to  do  the  world 
any  good,  why  not  say  to  him,  do  instead 
of  don't  ?  Do  throw  yourself  into  this 
work,  prepare  for  it,  give  yourself  to  it, 
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and  see  if  you  can't  show  the  people  of 
Iowa  that  one  can  be  a  man  and  yet  be  a 
school  teacher  for  life.  You  may  even 
get  them  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
your  work  by  and  by,  in  giving  you  pay 
that  shall  equal  that  of  a  first-class  clerk. 
But  whether  you  do  this  or  not,  you  can 
£o  something,  though  it  be  but  a  little,  to 
lift  up  the  name  of  school  teacher,  and  to 
dissipate  the  "gross  darkness  that  cov- 
ers the  people,"  if  we  are  to  take  the 
words  of  this  witness  at  their  face  value. 

H. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course ;  First  Two 
Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or 
Primary  Form. 


Primary  Reading. 

The  schools  having  just  begun,  many 
young  teachers  will  be  asking  themselves 
how  to  teach  reading  to  beginners. 

Some  will  no  doubt  employ  the  old- 
time  alphabetic  method,  others  the  word, 
some  the  phonic,  and  still  others  the 
sentence,  method. 

Many  teachers  are  partial  to  the  alpha- 
betic method,  because  they  first  learned 
it  themselves. 

If,  however,  ..they  will  lay  aside  their 
prejudice,  I  think  they  can  find  better 
ways. 

The  four  ways  above  named  cannot  all 
be  used  in  the  beginning,  because  they 
will  confuse  the  mind  of  the  little  reader 
and  discourage  him. 

Two  methods  can  be  used  at  the  same 
time,  but  must  be  combined  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  two  most  natural  are  the  word 
and  sentence  methods,  and  the  child 
should  be  taught  in  script  from  the  black- 
board and  not  from  a  book. 

The  following  plan  is  not  "iron  clad," 
but  is  very  good : ' 

Select  enough  words  to  form  a  sentence 
which  will  have  meaning  to  the  pupil,  or, 
take  the  name  of  some  object  that  he  is 
familiar  with — such  as,  doll,  cat,  cow, 
dog,  or  any  other — and  ask  him  to  tell 
you  something  it  can  do.  He  will  prob- 
ably tell  you  "The  cat  can  run."  Write 
this  on  the  board.  He  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  this  because  he  has  seen  the  cat 
*  run  at  his  home.  Now  you  can  call  his 
attention  to  the  words  that  compose  the 


sentence.  The  word  "cat"  he  will  readily 
associate  with  the  real  cat  at  home,  or 
the  picture  cat,  while  the  word  "run"  he 
associates  with  the  cat's  action  just  as 
readily,  leaving  only  two  words  to  be 
memorized. 

Now  you  can  take  the  word  "dog"  in- 
stead of  "cat,"  and  form  another  sen- 
tence giving  the  pupil  another  thought 
with  only  one  new  word.  In  this  way 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  probably 
ten  words  the  first  day  in  order  to  get  a 
variety  of  thoughts. 

The  sentences  should  be  varied  as 
much  as  convenient,  giving  a  variety  of 
thoughts  with  the  same  words.  I  would 
at  first  make  only  a  few  words  begin  the 
sentences,  because  changing  too  many  of 
the  words  to  the  first  of  the  sentence  and 
commencing  them  with  capital  letters  is 
apt  to  confuse,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
word  is  changed. 

I  would  not  permit  him  to  have  a  book 
of  any  kind  for  two  or  three  months. 
Neither  would  I  attempt  to  teach  him 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  nor  their 
sounds  during  this  time. 

Avoid  the  use  of  too  many  words  each 
day. 

One  or  two  new  words  each  lesson  are 
enough,  aggregating  about  five  new 
words  each  day,  for  a  month  or  two, 
when  the  number  can  be  increased  a 
little.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  recit- 
ing four  times  a  day,  the  child  will  have 
recited  160  lessons  with  a  vocabulary  of 
a  little  over  two  hundred  words.  This  is 
not  acquiring  the  names  of  words  very 
rapidly,  as  much  of  his  reading  has  been 
with  familiar  words  and  varied  thoughts, 
which  would  give  him  a  better  expres- 
sion than  the  memorizing  of  many  words 
at  the  start. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  in- 
clined." If  the  proper  expression  is  ac- 
quired at  first  the  battle  in  after  years 
is  much  easier  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

In  the  average  book  he  would  in  a  less 
number  of  recitations  use  about  double 
the  number  of  words,  thus  necessitating 
too  much  attention  to  the  names  of  words 
and  not  enough  to  the  proper  expression. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  different 
thoughts  can  be  expressed  with  twenty- 
five  words. 

The  words  should  be  kept  on  paper 
and  their  uses  carefully  watched.  It 
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will  be  found  that  some  must  be  used  in 
many  different  sentences  before  the  pupil 
will  know  them  thoroughly,  while  others 
will  be  learned  at  once.  The  words  "I 
see  a,"  and  some  others,  will  be  learned 
almost  by  once  using.  They  will  also 
assist  in  the  beginning  of  sentences,  as 
their  form  is  not  so  much  changed  by  the 
use  of  capitals. 

The  words  should  be  familiar.  Some  long 
words,  such  as  "mamma,"  will  be  learned 
more  easily  than  others  with  but  two 
letters. 

It  will  aid  in  after  reading,  if  the  words 
are  selected  partially  from  the  book  the 
pupil  expects  to  use  first. 

Questions  should  be  asked  about  the 
words  and  the  sentence  to  bring  out  the 
thought. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  book  should 
not  be  employed  at  first  are  as  follows: 

First,  The  book  may  not  contain 
familiar  subjects  to  the  child,  thus  mak- 
ing the  lesson  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Second,  The  language  of  the  book  can- 
not be  varied,  hence  the  pupil  will  learn 
the  sentence  by  heart  and  only  know  the 
words  by  the  place  they  occupy  in  that 
sentence.  This  is  averted  by  using  the 
board  and  changing  the  position  of  the 
words  by  forming  new  sentences  of  the 
same  words. 

Third,  Script  is  more  connected  and 
the  child  seems  to  learn '  it  more  easily 
than  print. 

Fourth,  The  book  has  no  life,  and  none 
of  the  kind  necessary  for  the  beginner 
can  be  injected  into  it. 

Fifth,  and  a  very  important  one,  The 
book  is  likely  bo  contain  too  many  new 
words  in  each  lesson,  making  the  task  of 
learning  and  remembering  the  words  em- 
ploy the  energy  of  the  pupil  at  the  ex- 
pense of  acquiring  proper  thought  and 
expression. 

Books  introduce  from  four  to  ten  new 
words  in  each  lesson;  hence,  if  the  pupil 
learns  four  lessons  a  day  he  must  learn 
from  sixteen  to  forty  new  words  per  day! 
If  he  takes  a  day  on  one  or  two  lessons  it 
becomes  dry  and  monotonous,  or  results 
as  stated  in  objection  number  five  above. 

After  the  pupil  has  taken  the  book  you 
can  call  his  attention  to  the  letters  and 
their  sounds,  which  will  then  aid  him  in 
determining  what  other  new  words  are. 

Chas.*Van  Dorn, 

Williamsville,  III. 


Among-  Children's  Books. 

In  a  certain  school,  there  is  a  library 
of  about  two  hundred  volumes,  selected 
with  special  reference  to  the  tastes  of 
children.  The  teacher  in  charge  kept, 
during  the  past  four  years,  a  careful 
record  of  the  books  read  by  the  sixty- 
two  girls  and  eighty-one  boys  who  were 
in  attendance  during  that  time.  The 
children's  ages  ranged  from  six  to  four- 
teen, and  they  were  quite  evenly  distrib- 
uted in  six  grades.  They  were  left  free 
to  choose  the  books  they  liked,  guided 
only  by  suggestions  from  the  teacher  or 
recommendations  from  classmates.  Of 
course,  the  library  contained  no  book 
considered  entirely  unsuited  to  children. 
As  a  rule  the  books  were  given  out  only 
on  Friday  afternoon  and  taken  home  to 
be  read. 

In  very  few  instances  did  it  seem 
necessary  to  urge  the  children  to  read, 
but  it  frequently  seemed  best  to  restrain 
their  ardor  in  that  direction. 

From  a  study  of  the  record  kept  the 
following  facts  have  been  noted: 

One  thousand  sixty-one  books  were 
taken  home  and  read,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
by  the  children,  during  the  four  years". 
Two  hundred  seventy-one  of  these  were 
read  by  a  class  of  twelve  little  girls  and 
boys  who  took  their  first  steps  in  reading 
at  the  time  the  record  began,  four  years 
ago.  The  following  are  the  favorite 
books  of  this  class,  arranged  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  were  read.  They  are 
suited  to  carefully  instructed  children  of 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age: 

Letters  from  a  Cat. 

The  Hunter  Cats  of  Connorloa. 

Book  of  Folk  Stories. 

Little  Lame  Prince. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie, 

My  Land  and  Water  Friends. 

Little  Pussy  Willow. 

Curious  Facts  about  Animals. 

Children  of  the  Cold. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

The  Bodley  Books. 

Story  of  a  Mountain. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Young  Maroo tiers. 

Black  Beauty. 

Sweet  William. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Five  Little  Peppers. 
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Zig-Zag  Journeys. 
Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
Greek  Heroes. 
Boy  Travelers. 
Tanglewood  Tales. 

Two  hundred  fifty  of  the  books  were 
read  by  thirty  little  ones  who  began  to 
read  one,  two,  and  three  years  after  the 
record  began.  Their  favorites  may  be 
found  in  the  first  and  second  thirds  of 
the  above  list. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  thousand  and 
odd  books  taken  from  the  library  were 
read  by  children  of  the  primary  and  first 
intermediate  grades,  covering  the  first 
four  years  of  school  life. 

The  following  list  contains  the  favorite 
books  of  the  children  of  the  higher  inter- 
mediate grades,  whose  ages  ranged  from 
ten  to  fourteen: 

Zig-Zag  Journeys. 

Young  Nimrods. 

Boy  Travelers  Series. 

Boys  of  '76. 

Boys  of  '61. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle. 

Country  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Jo's  Boys. 

Little  Women. 

The  Whales  I've  Caught. 

Boots  and  Saddles. 

Brant  and  Red  Jacket. 

Dark  People  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  children  six 
girls  and  eleven  boys  read  nothing. 

The  girls  read  a  greater  number  of 
story  books  than  the  boys. 

The  favorite  story  books  were  Five 
Little  Peppers,  read  by  seventeen  girls 
and  four  boys,  and  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,  read  by  nine  girls  and  eleven 
boys. 

The  boys  showed  a  decided  preference 
for  books  of  travel  and  adventure,  and 
easy  historical  narrative.  The  girls  read 
the  same  books  but  not  so  freely  as  the 
boys,  probably  because  the  books  of  this 
character  in  the  library  were  written 
especially  for  boys. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
favorite  books  of  travel  and  history, 
arranged  to  show  the  order  in  which 
they  were  read  as  the  children  advanced 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age: 

Children  of  the  Cold. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries. 


The  Bodley  Books. 
Zig-Zag  Journeys. 
The  Young  Nimrods. 
The  Boy  Travelers. 
Story  of  Liberty. 
Boys  of  76. 
Boys  of  '61. 

The  favorites  of  this  list  were  the 
books  of  the  Boy  Travelers  series.  Sev- 
enty of  these  were  read,  twelve  by  the 
girls  and  fifty-eight  by  the  boys. 

The  following  inferences  are  drawn 
from  the  facts  stated  above: 

Children  develop  a  taste  for  reading 
early,  which  may  be  directed  and  fixed 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  books 
placed  in  their  hands. 

Story  books  of  the  novel  style  are  not 
necessarily  more  attractive  to  children 
than  pleasing  narratives  of  what  have 
been  or  what  might  be  real  experiences. 
The  record  seems  to  justify  the  opinion 
that,  if  such  narratives  are  told  in  a 
style  suited  to  the  tastes  of  children  and 
the  subjects  are  such  as  they  enjoy,  the 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  more 
wholesome  books. 

The  library  may  be  made  to  supple- 
ment the  text-books  in  geography  and  in 
history,  by  encouraging  the  children  to 
bring  the  facts  learned  from  the  reading 
into  the  recitation.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the 
books  handled *by  the  children. 

Children's  books  should  be  attractive. 
No  child  will  read  a  book  he  does  not 
enjoy. 

They  should  be  written  in  good  Eng- 
lish. 

They  should  begin  to  lead  up  to  the 
best  in  literature. 

Ann  C.  Anderson, 

Carbondale,  111. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teacher's  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  rive-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
Form. 


What  Geography  Should  do  for  My  Boy. 

Geography  should  teach  my  boy  the 
shape  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consequences  of  its  shape  and  motions. 
It  should  teach  him  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  regard  to  the  sun,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  sun  exerts  upon  it.  It 
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should  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion and  shape  of  the  great  bodies  of  land 
and  water,  and  of  the  influence  which 
they  exert  upon  each  other  because  of  their 
shape  and  position,  and  it  should  also  re- 
veal to  him  the  important  part  which  the 
atmosphere  performs  as  mediator  between 
land  and  water. 

Geography  should  enable  my  boy  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  outline,  or 
contour;  and  so  to  appreciate  it  that  his 
study  will  be  a  pleasure,  instead  of  being 
irksome.  He  should  be  led  to  see  that 
if  the  coast  line  of  a  country,  or  conti- 
nent, is  deeply  indented  with  gulfs  and 
bays,  the  vapors  from  off  the  oceans  and 
seas  will  reach  the  interior,  irrigate  the 
land,  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth  in  abund- 
ance, unless  it  be  too  far  removed  from 
the  equator.  If  the  surface  is  level,  the 
soil  will  support  a  dense  population 
whose  wants  will  give-  rise  to  varied  in- 
dustries, and  the  differentiation  of  indus- 
tries will  lead  to  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  surface  is  rough  the  water 
carried  inland  as  vapor  will  form  moun- 
tain streams  whose  falls  and  cataracts 
will  furnish  abundant  power  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The  growth  in  civilization  will  also  be 
promoted  by  the  commerce  made  possi- 
ble between  different  parts  of  the  nation, 
and  between  the  nation  and  foreign  na- 
tions, by  means  of  the  bays,  gulfs,  and 
seas  which  constitute  the  indentations. 
Commercial  intercourse  will  soon  lead  to 
social  intercourse,  and  this  will  inevit- 
ably lead  to  a  dropping  of  local  peculiar- 
ities, and  to  a  taking  on  of  customs  and 
manners  which  are  regarded  as  more  be- 
coming and  convenient.  Rubbing  puts 
on  polish.  It  is  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  the  continents  and  countries 
that  have  the  most  indented  coast  lines 
are  the  ones  which  have  performed  the 
most  important  parts  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. I  desire  that  my  boy  should  see 
this  and  be  led  to  determine  if  the  irreg- 
ular coastline  and  high  civilization  are 
not  more  than  a  coincidence — if  they  are 
not  related  as  cause  and  effect. 

Geography  should  teach  my  boy  the 
influence  which  the  relief-forms  of  a  coun- 
try exert  upon  its  climate,  vegetation, 
animals,  man,  and  industries.  From  it 
be  should  learn  that  the  altitude  of  a 
place  often  has  more  to  do  in  determin- 
ing its  climate  than  does  latitude.  This 


will  explain  to  him  how  a  country  may 
at  the  same  time  have  the  burning  heat 
of  the  tropics,  the  genial  climate  of  the 
temperate  zones,  and  the  perpetual  snows 
of  the  polar  regions.  He  will  also  learn 
that  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
highlands  fix,  in  a  measure,  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  rivers,  and  regulate 
their  availability  for  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures. And  since  vegetation  is  de- 
pendent upon  climate,  and  animals  upon 
vegetation,  he  will  see  the  importance  of 
relief  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  people. 

Any  teaching  of  geography  that  fails 
to  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  importance 
of  relative  position  is  faulty.  Hence  this 
study  should  lead  my  boy  to  see  that  the 
fertility  and  fruitfulness  of  some  coun- 
tries are  due  to  their  being  in  the  path 
of  the  warm,  moist  winds  that  blow  from 
off  the  oceans  towards  the  interior  of  the 
continents;  and  that  the  sterility  and 
barrenness  of  others  are  due  to  their  ly- 
ing out  of  the  course  of  those  beneficent 
agencies,  or  to  their  being  deprived  of 
their  life-giving  influences  by  mountain 
barriers. 

It  is  highly  important  that  he  should 
see  the  part  which  the  mountains  per- 
form in  the  precipitation  and  distribution 
of  moisture.  They  are  condensers,  and 
their  position  determines  whether  the 
■countries  on  either  side  shall  have  rain 
and  life,  or  drouth  and  death.  The  des- 
erts are  not  placed  by  chance;  their  lo- 
cations are  fixed  by  laws,  and  geography 
should  reveal  these  laws  to  my  boy. 

Relative  position  not  only  accounts,  in 
a  great  degree,  for  the  differences  in 
prosperity  among  nations,  it  also  ac- 
counts for  the  leading  industries  of  the 
cities,  and  even  for  the  location  of  the 
cities.  Proximity  to  the  water-fall  will 
suggest  manufacturing;  so  will  nearness 
to  cheap  fuel.  Location  on  a  large  river 
having  easy  communication  with  the  sea, 
and  swelled  by  navigable  tributaries 
which  drain  large  areas  of  fertile  lands, 
will  beget  and  foster  a  commercial  spirit; 
while  a  position  on  the  sea-shore  will,  in 
all  probability,  lead  the  people  to  try  and 
draw  their  support  from  the  ocean's 
depths. . 

Geography  should  teach  my  boy  to  read 
a  map  correctly.  The  map  is  a  series  of 
symbols,  and  is  valuable  only  as  it  aids 
in  forming  correct  mental  pictures  of  the 
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things  symbolized.  He  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  knowledge  of  the  map 
the  main  purpose  of  his  study.  To  do  so 
would  be  foolishness.  The  black  line 
upon  the  map  must  remain  a  line  to  him, 
and  not  a  river,  although  useful  in  show- 
ing the  position  and  direction  of  the  real 
river.  The  dot  must  cease  to  be  a  city, 
and  the  city  cease  to  be  a  dot.  The  blue 
patch  must  not  be  water,  nor  the  brown 
patch  land.  He  is  to  be  taught  that  these 
are  symbols,  that  symbols  stand  for 
things,  and  that  the  things  themselves, 
are  what  he  is  to  study. 

If  geography  does  for  my  boy  what  is 
here  indicated,  he  can  do  the  rest  for 
himself.  He  will  have  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  natural  geography,  and  on  this 
he  will  be  able  to  build  intelligently  the 
knowledge  he  may  acquire  of  the  modi- 
fications and  improvements  made  by  man. 
He  will  thus  escape  a  sojourn  of  several 
years  in  the  valley  of  blunders  in  which 
his  father  wasted  much  of  his  school  life. 

Henry  McCormick. 


A  Method  of  Estimating  Pupils'  Standing. 

The  writer  spent  some  time  recently 
in  a  seventh  grade  school  in  Helena, 
Montana.  The  teacher  was  a  lady  of 
marked  ability  in  seizing  upou  the  essen- 
tial thing  for  the  class  to  know,  and  in 
holding  the  attention  to  this  without 
much  regard  to  the  precise  words  used 
in  the  text.  It  was  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  she  had  well  in  hand 
the  ideas  prescribed  by  the  course  of 
study  and  contained  in  the  text-books, 
and  that  she  was  skillful  in  fixing  these 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and 
cultivating  the  judgment  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  superintendent  subse- 
quently declared  that  most  of  his  schools 
were  taught  by  teachers  of  correspond- 
ing ability,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing to  the  schools  of  Helena  a  very  high 
rank  among  the  graded  schools  of  the 
country,  in  the  matter  of  teaching  the 
course  of  study.  We  had  no  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  character  or 
extent  of  the  instruction  and  training  in 
those  matters  not  laid  down  in  the 
course. 

One  thing  that  seemed  worthy  of  special 
mention  was  the  systematic  method  pur- 
sued in  estimating  from  day  to  day, week 


to  week,  month  to  month,  and  year  to 
year,  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  the 
work  required  of  the  grade: 

1.  The  teacher  makes  a  daily,  or  almost 
daily,  record  of  her  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  each  pupil  in  each 
subject,  in  the  regular  recitations.  These 
markings  are  kept  upon  cards,  one  for 
each  pupil. 

2.  She  gives  at  the  close  of  each  week 
a  written  examination  on  the  work  of  the 
week.  This  examination  the  writer  un- 
derstood to  be  given  on  Thursday,  and 
Friday  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  answers.  The  method  of  treating 
these  papers  was  as  follows: 

The  pupils  exchanged  papers  so  that 
no  one  had  his  own.  The  teacher  then 
read  the  question  and  gave  what  she  con- 
sidered a  passable  answer.  After  elab- 
orating this  sufficiently  to  give  the  class 
a  notion  of  the  ideas  the  answer  ought  to 
contain,  she  allowed  each  one  to  note 
the  number  of  errors  found  in  each  ans- 
wer. Those  in  doubt  asked  questions, 
but  they  were  encouraged  to  use  their 
own  judgment.  They  were  to  look  for 
ideas,  not  for  a  specific  form  of  words. 
After  a  set  of  papers  had  been  worked 
through  in  this  way  the  roll  was  called 
and  the  number  of  errors  reported.  The 
teacher  gave  the  mark  on  the  scholar- 
ship card  which  her  judgment  dictated. 
If  a  pupil  found  an  error  in  the  report  on 
his  paper,  after  it  had  been  returned  to 
him,  he  could  make  it  known  to  the 
teacher  any  time,  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  daily  and  weekly 
records  there  are  two  formal  examina- 
tions each  year,  when  the  teacher  ex- 
amines the  papers  and  gives  each  pupil 
a  standing;  in  accordance  with  the  ans- 
wers. 

The  pupil's  standing  for  the  year  is 
found  by  averaging  daily  recitations  and 
weekly  examinations,  and  the  two  formal 
examinations  separately,  and  then  taking 
the  average  of  these  three  results. 

This  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  keeping  of 
accounts,  but  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  a 
very  complete  application  of  arithmetic 
to  spiritual  growth.  Just  how  much  it- 
was  all  worth  in  preparing  the  child  for 
better  living  it  might  be  hard  to  esti- 
mate. It,  like  other  per  cent  schemes,  is 
based  upon  the  notion  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ideas  of  unequal  values 
that  the  mind  must  acquire,  in  order  to 
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complete  a  course  of  study.  This  notion 
is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  gives  the 
ground  for  estimating  progress  by  per 
cents.  But  there  are  two  elements  not 
alwavs  considered  that  must  enter  into 
any  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  per 
cents. 

One  is  the  relation  which  these  ideas 
bear  to  actual  life.  Are  they  intrinsic- 
ally valuable?  Do  they  enter  into  and 
become  a  part  of  the  warp  or  woof  of 
character,  either  intellectual  or  moral? 
Does  the  teacher  always  ask,  "How  will 
-  the  fixing  of  this  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  prepare  him  for  better  living  in 
the  world?"  And  does  he  grade  the  pupil's 
acquisitions  upon  that  basis?  In  short, 
is  the  idea  itself  really  worth  anything 
after  it  is  acquired? 

The  other  element  is  the  value  of  the 
exercise  as  a  mental  discipline.  Ideas 
may  be  fixed  temporarily  in  the  memory 
by  mechanical  associations  that  bear  no 
organic  relation  to  the  future  life  of  the 
child.  The  acquiring  of  them  gives  no 
increase  of  power,  therefore.  The  ques- 
tions which  the  teacher  should  ask  him- 
self here  is,  "Has  the  idea  been  so  taught 
as  to  strengthen  the  judgment?  Has  it 
been  so  connected  with  the  real,  continu- 
ing life  of  the  child  as  to  strengthen  the 
memory,  or  bring  the  imagination  more 
into  harmony  with  what  is  reasonable? 
Will  the  pupil  be  able  to  think  more 
clearly,  see  more  and  better,  or  judge 
more  accurately  concerning  other  things 
because  of  the  effort  put  forth  in  learning 
the  ideas  in  the  course  of  study?  These 
seem  to  be  essential  elements  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child,  and  yet  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  make  a  mathematical  esti- 
mate of  a  child's  growth  in  these  partic- 
ulars. 

The  strong  tendency  of  a  marking  sys- 
tem, such  as  we  have  described,  is  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  getting  the 
idea  into  the  mind  so  that  it  can  be  given 
back  when  asked  for,  over  that  of  stimu- 
lating a  natural  and  healthy  growth  of 
the  mind. 

But  notwithstanding;  the  fact  that  such 
is  the  tendency,  we  found  this  teacher 
making  such  use  of  it  as  to  convince  the 
writer  that  examinations  and  per  cents 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  who  is 
working  for  right  ends,  may  be  made 
useful. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Advanced  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eig  it  grade  course; 
Grammar  Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Ratio  and  Proportion. 

The  October  number  of  your  excellent 
periodical  contains  an  article  on  Ratio 
and  Proportion, — an  excellent  article  for 
those  who  are  content  to  teach  this  sub- 
ject by  the  method  explained. 

For  years  I  have  wondered  why  the 
easier  and  simpler  method  for  solving 
problems  in  compound  proportion  was 
not  more  used, — the  method  used  years 
ago  under  the  title  "Cause  and  Effect." 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  teaching 
the  pupil  this  method,  to  use  the  term 
"cause  and  effect,"  if  you  do  not  choose 
to  do  so. 

One  objection  to  the  method  explained 
by  E.C.H.  is,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  understand.  If  it  is  ar- 
gued that  we  do  not  expect  to  explain 
problems  in  compound  proportion,  that 
we  use  it  merely  as  a  rapid  and  easy  way 
to  arrive  at  results,  then  why  not  use  a 
plan  that  is  so  simple  that  the  numbers 
can  be  placed  in  their  proper  columns  as 
rapidly  as  the  problem  is  read, — a  plan, 
too,  in  which  a  simple  proportion  may  be 
produced  simply  by  multiplying  together 
the  elements  of  each  term.  It  is  impos- 
sible even  for  the  most  skilled  to  do  this 
with  the  plan  shown. 

By  the  method  I  would  suggest,  the 
numbers  would  be  arranged  in  this  man- 
ner, using  for  convenience,  lines  instead 
of  colons: 


WORK.  TIME. 


6 

8 

25 

48 

10 

12 

9 

X 

By  this  plan,  there  is  no  studying  as 
to  what  the  third  term  or  any  other  term 
must  be.  Simply  this,  x,  the  required 
term,  takes  its  place  in  the  fourth  col- 
umn, and  the  number  of  men  who  worked 
the  unknown  number  of  hours,  and  the 
days  they  worked,  go  in  the  same  column. 
Now,  in  our  fourth  column,  we  have  men, 
days,  hours.  The  dullest  pupil  can  soon 
learn  to  place  the  other  numbers  repre- 
senting men,  days,  hours,  respectively, 
opposite  these.  We  now  have  the  third 
and  fourth  columns  filled;    what  next? 
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Simply  this:  The  work  done  by  the  men 
numbered  in  column  %,  must  be  placed  in 
column  2,  and  the  remaining  term,  or 
terms,  must  be  placed  in  column  1. 

I  have  placed  the  words  "work"  and 
"time"  over  the  first  and  second  couplets 
as  a  help  in  explanation  if  any  is  re- 
quired. The  product  of  the  three  ele- 
ments in  column  3  is  hours;  also  of  col- 
umn 4;  hence  time  is  the  proper  term  to 
apply  to  the  couplet. 

We  are  not  troubled  by  this  method 
with  an  "inverse  ratio,"  as  we  are  in  the 
other  method — at  least  not  in  simple 
problems  as  the  one  given. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  "this 
example,  or  any  other  in  proportion,  can 
be  wrought  more  readily,  perhaps  more 
clearly,  by  analysis."  On  this  point  I 
would  differ,  at  least  as  to  the  "readily." 
One  instance  I  would  give: 

'  'If  a  cat  and  a  half  can  catch  a  rat 
and  a  half  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  how 
long  would  it  take  for  3  cats  to  catch  6 
rats. " 

Now,  I  have  seen  this  problem  written 
down  and  solved  within  thirty  seconds  by 
the  watch,  by  the  method  I  have  shown, 
but  many  of  us  would  want  from  three  to 
five  minutes  to  dispose  of  it  by  analysis. 

I  consider  the  subject  of  compound  pro- 
portion valuable  only  because  it  requires 
so  little  time,  and  I  use  it  simply  as  a 
short  method,  and  I  would  not  require 
the  analysis  of  problems  under  it. 

S.  A.  Maxwell, 
Mt.  Carroll,  111. 


We  judge  that  Supt.  Maxwell  totally 
misapprehended  the  purpose  of  the  arti- 
cle he  criticises;  at  any  rate,  we  infer 
from  his  last  sentence  that  his  purpose 
in  dealing  with  the  topic  at  all  is  widely 
different  from  ours.  We  did  not  give 
our  explanation  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing a  "short  method"  of  solving  prob- 
lems; we  took  particular  pains  to  say 
that  proportion  is  valueless  for  such  a 
purpose.  There  is  no  method  of  solving 
such  problems  which  appeals  to  the  pu- 
pil's clear  understanding  but  some  form 
of  analysis. 

Our  purpose  was  to  show  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mathematical  pro- 
portion,— a  most  valuable  part  of  the 
science  «of  mathematics,  although  of  no 
value  in  getting  "answers"  to  practical 
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questions.  Besides,  we  wanted  to  show 
the  rationale  of  the  work  that  used  to  be 
done  so  blindly  and  mechanically  by  the 
Rule  of  Three,  "Single"  or  "Double."  If 
the  method  explained  is  "difficult  to  un- 
derstand, "  or  if  there  appears  any  trouble 
with  an  "inverse  ratio,"  we  simply  failed 
in  what  we  undertook. 

Such  problems  as  are  given  under  cora^ 
pound  proportion  in  our  text-books  very 
rarely  occur  in  practical  life,  and  we  are 
sure  that,  if  we  found  occasion  to  solve 
such  in  actual  life,  we  should  not  resort 
to  proportion  nor  to  the  '  'rule  of  cause 
and  effect.  "  Nevertheless,  we  believe  an 
arithmetician  is  lacking  in  a  very  valu- 
able sphere  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
if  he  cannot  "state"  such  a  question  by 
proportion — and  do  it  with  a  complete 
comprehension  of  every  step,  and  of  the 
reason  for  taking  it.  E.  C.  H. 


Requirements   for   Teacher's  License  in 
Indiana. 

The  following  standard  for  licensing 
teachers  prevails  in  Indiana  by  vote  of 
the  county  superintendents  in  conven- 
tion. The  item  "success"  means  success 
in  teaching.  The  general  average  is  de- 
termined by  first  finding  the  average  of 
scholarship  and  taking  this  as  one  item 
and  success  as  another,  and  adding  and 
dividing  the  same  by  two.  This  places 
professional  attainments  on  an  equality 
with  scholarship.  "The  first  nine  items" 
mentioned  are  the  branches  of  study 
upon  which  teachers  are  examined. 

1.  A  general  average  of  75  per  cent, 
not  falling  below  65  per  cent  in  any  of 
the  first  nine  items,  entitles  the  applicant 
to  a  six-months'  license. 

2.  A  general  average  of  85  per  cent, 
not  falling  below  70  per  cent  in  any  one 
of  the  first  ten  items  nor  in  success,  en- 
titles the  applicant  to  a  twelve-months' 
license. 

3.  A  general  average  of  90  per  cent, 
not  falling  below  80  per  cent  in  any  one 
of  the  first  ten  items  nor  in  success,  en- 
titles the  applicant  to  a  twenty-four- 
months'  license. 

4.  A  general  average  of  95  per  cent, 
not  falling  below  85  per  cent  in  any  one 
of  the  first  ten  items,  nor  below  90  in 
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the  ninth,  tenth,  nor  success,  entitles  the 
applicant  to  a  thirty-six-months'  license. 

The  general  average  is  the  mean  of  the 
average  scholarship  and  success,  obtained 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  said  items  by  two. 

For  those  who  have  never  taught,  or 
whose  success  is  unknown  to  the  super- 
intendent, in  making  the  general  average 
the  item  success  is  omitted. 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  analysis 
of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  item  of  suc- 
cess: 

A.  The  Teacher. 

I.  His  preparation,  0  to  30. 

1.  Scholarship  as  shown  by  license, 

0  to  10. 

2.  Professional  training,  0  to  10. 

3.  Natural  aptitude,  0  to  6. 

4.  Experience,  0  to  4. 

II.  His  relation  to  the  school,  0  to  50. 

1.  Classification  and  graduation 

based  on  the  course  of  study,  0 
to  8. 

2.  Thoroughness  of  instruction,  0  to 

6. 

3.  Skill  in  conducting  the  recitation, 

0  to  6. 

4.  Industry  and  interest,  0  to  5. 

5.  Daily  program,  0  to  2. 

6.  Governing  ability,  0  to  6. 
J.  Order,  0  to  4. 

8.  Sanitary  condition  and  neatness, 

0  to  5. 

9.  Keeping  records,  making  reports, 

0  to  5. 

10.  Care  of  school  property,  0  to  3. 

III.  His  professional  interest,  0  to  20. 

1.  Attendance  and  work  at  county 

and  township  institutes,  0  to  10. 

2.  Reading  circle  work,  0  to  5. 

3.  Educational  journals,  0  to  5. 

B.  General  Conditions. 

I.  The  school. 

1.  Are  pupils  busy  ? 

2.  Is  each  pupil  taking  all  the  work 

of  his  grade  ? 

3.  What  is  the  conduct  of  pupils  dur- 

ing intermission  ? 

4.  What  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of 

the  school  ? 

5.  Are  pupils  punctual  ? 

II.  Apparatus. 

1.  Its  condition. 

2.  Supplies  needed. 


III.     Buildings  and  Grounds. 

1.  General  condition. 

2.  Needed  improvements. 

Note. — The  per  cent  which  is  marked  on  the 
different  items  of  your  success  is  not  intended 
as  a  comparison  of  your  standing  with  other 
teachers,  but  is  intended  to  show  each  teacher 
where  improvement  is  most  needed. 


My  Views  of  the  "Potential." 

The  so-called  "Potential"  verbs  (may, 
can,  will,  and  shall,  with  their  preterites 
and  must)  were  in  Anglo  Saxon  prin- 
cipal verbs  having  distinct  verbal  mean- 
ings and  were  used  with  infinitives  of 
other  verbs.  They  were  used  like  other 
verbs  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive 
moods,  accordingly  as  a  fact  or  conting- 
ency was  to  be  expressed  by  them..  Dur- 
ing the  violent  changes  that  took  place 
in  the  language,  from  the  11th  to  the  17th 
centuries,  these  verbs  underwent  various 
modifications,  and  in  many  instances  the 
original  use  and  meaning  have  been  re- 
tained. 

In  such  cases  these  verbs,  with  their 
preterites  and  must,  are  always  followed 
by  an  infinitive  of  verbal  completion 
which  has  a  distinct  verbal  idea;  they 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  prin- 
cipal verbs  and  parsed  accordingly. 

In  other  cases,  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  perceptible  forms  for  the  subjunctive 
they  have  been  pressed  into  service  to 
help  other  verbs  to  express  some  gram- 
matical property,  viz:  contingency  or 
contraiety  of  fact.  In  such  cases  they 
have  lost  their  original  signification  and 
have  become  mere  auxiliaries,  and  should 
therefore  be  parsed  as  a  part  of  the  verb 
phrase  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

All  shades  of  meaning,  however,  from 
the  strength  of  original  signification  to 
entire  loss  of  signification  may  be  found; 
i  and  the  close  discrimination  of  the  stu- 
dent must  determine  whether  the  verb  in 
each  case  is  a  principal  or  an  auxiliary 
verb. 

Therefore  our  reasons  for  abolishing 
the  "potential"  mood  are:  (a)  In  any 
scientific  division  of  mood  no  verb  should 
be  found  to  be  in  two  moods  at  the  same 
time.  But  it  repeatedly  happens  that 
the  so-called  "potential"  verbs  are  found 
to  express  contingency,  contraiety  of 
fact,  or  something  as  a  fact.  (b)  In 
translating  from  other  languages  verbs 
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in  the  subjunctive  mood  we  find  our  equiv- 
alents in  the  English  language,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  "potential"  auxiliaries  with 
the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb;  thus 
proving  that  our  verb  phrase  is  subjunc- 
tive in  signification,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  so  called. 

Beginner. 


Reviews  and  the  Machine  Superintendent. 

 ,  III.,  1892. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

Your  articles,  "Reviews"  and  "The 
Machine  Superintendent"  merit  the 
thanks  of  every  teacher  in  the  state. 
They  should  be  posted  up  in  every  school 
house,  and  the  superintendent  should  be 
invited  to  read  them  when  he  visits  the 
school. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  demand 
higher  qualifications  for  teaching,  in- 
cluding also  higher  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  county  superintendent. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  superintendents  to  make  a  god 
of  the  state  course  of  study,  and  to  have 
that  take  the  place  of  houest,  thoughtful 
preparation  for  the  teacher's  office.  With 
these  men,  the  course  of  study  is  the 
"patent  applied  for"  panacea  for  all  edu- 
cational ills. 

The  schools  have  made  about  all  the 
improvement  possible  with  the  present 
superintending  and  teaching  force.  No 
man  should  be  county  superintendent 
who  cannot,  by  the  most  searching  ex- 
amination, secure  a  state  certificate. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  favorite  idea 
of  some  superintendents  is  to  be  carried 
out.  Through  a  false  use  of  the  course  of 
study  they  are  fastening  on  the  country 
schools  the  very  things  that  have  been 
serious  detriments  to  the  city  schools 
for  years.     Respectfully,  H.  K. 


Are  Educational  Papers  Text-Books  ? 

Are  educational  papers  text-books,  and 
do  teachers  rely  upon  them  to  take  the 
place  of  text-books  ?  Are  the  lessons 
with  which  some  of  the  so-called  educa- 
tional papers  are  filled,  from  title  page 
to  end,  taken,  and  with  little  or  no  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  text-book  ? 

These  questions  are  suggested  by  look- 
ing over  the  legion  of  "practical  educa- 


tors," for  which  teachers  are  asked  to- 
subscribe.  One  of  the  thirty-eight  pages 
before  us  has  lessons  so  arranged  that 
the  teacher,  if  he  is  weak  or  lazy  enough 
to  avail  himself  of  such  "helps,"  may 
teach  almost  every  subject  found  in  a 
school  course.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
teachers  spend  their  leisure  out  of  school 
without  diligent  and  constant  preparation 
of  the  lessons  of  the  following  day,  and, 
at  the  last  moment,  seize  an  educational 
journal  (sic)  and  come  before  the  class, 
perhaps  with  paper  in  hand,  and  give  the 
lesson  from  it  ? 

Now,  every  intelligent  teacher  knows 
that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  consci- 
entious and  diligent  preparation  of  the 
lessons  he  is  to  teach,  and  that  any 
patched  up  lesson,  made  for  him  by  an- 
other, is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The 
conscious  power  that  a  teacher  gets  from 
mastering  the  subjects  he  is  to  teach, 
adding  something  fresh  and  new  every 
time  he  has  to  teach  it,  will  give  him  an 
enthusiasm  that  will  soon  infect  the  class, 
while  children  will  soon  detect  the  impo- 
sition of  a  patched-up  lesson  upon  them 
and  resent  it  with  restlessness,  and  per- 
haps open  mutiny.  Give  the  children 
grain,  not  husks;  especially  husks  sam- 
pled out  by  some  one  in  the  trade,  sorted 
and  labelled  and  sent  to  you  by  mail. — 
The  Educational  Review,  New  Brunswick. 


He  Was  an  Indian. 

A  good  friend  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
writes  us  thus:    Rev.  — — ,  of  South  Da- 
kota, gave  us  last  evening,  an  address  - 
on  the  Indians,  and  told  us  this  story  at 
his  oion  expense. 

He  is  glad  to  have  me  offer  it  to  you 
for  publication,  but  prefers  that  his  name 
should  not  appear: 

Rev.   ,  of  South  Dakota,  was  asked 

to  receive  an  Indian  boy  into  his  family 
for  a  few  weeks. 

The  minister  consented  to  try  the  lad, 
and  keep  him  if  he  did  not  prove  to  be 
too  much  of  a  savage.    As  a  great  treat, 

Mr.   ,  offered  the  boy  a  gun,  for  a 

day's  hunting  on  the  prairie. 

The  Indian  quiety  said:  "Me  belong  to 
Band  of  Mercy.  Me  not  shoot  birds  or 
animals,  only  rattlesnakes." 

The  minister  had  been  very  fond  of 
using  that  gun,  but  says  he  does  not  care 
much  for  it  now.  —  Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  s  hool  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth 
and  in  its  maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


A  POPULAR  VIEW  OF  APPERCEPTION. 

DR.  CHARLES  DE  GARMO,  PRESIDENT  OF  SWARTHMOKE  COLLEGE. 


I.  Roughly  speaking,  apperception  is 
to  the  mind  what  the  process  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food  is  to  the  body. 
Suitable  food  contains  the  elements  needed 
for  the  nourishment  of  all  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  bone,  muscle,  fat,  nerves, 
teeth,  nails,  hair,  etc.,  while  the  assimil- 
ative process  brings  each  food  element 
into  right  relations  with  the  part  of  the 
physical  organism  for  which  it  is  appro- 
priate. Indigestible  matter  is  either  in- 
different or  harmful  to  the  system.  Some- 
what analogous  to  this  physical  process 
is  the  mental  one  we  call  apperception. 
The  senses  present  to  us  what  may  be 
termed  the  raw  material  of  knowledge. 
It  is  upon  this  material  that  the  mind 
exerts  its  assimilative  function.  It  nat- 
urally relates  each  new  element  of  knowl- 
edge, as  it  is  presented,  to  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  knowledge  organism,  thereby 
giving  significance  to  the  new  experience. 
But  there  is  this  wide  difference  between 
the  physical  and  the  mental  assimilation 
— digestion  is  mechanical  and  uncon- 
scious, whereas  apperception  is  conscious 
and  necessarily  incomplete.  A  good  di- 
gestive system  will  utilize  the  nutriment 
in  almost  any  kind  of  food,  but  the  mind 
of  the  child  has  only  the  child's  apprehen- 
sion for  the  experience  furnished  by  its 
environment.  In  a  museum,  for  instance, 
an  image  which  may  mean  to  the  child 
merely  an  ugly  doll,  may  mean  to  the 
adult  a  system  of  idolatry,  a  stage  of  civ- 
ilization for  a  people.  The  child  relates 
the  new  object  to  the  kindred  facts  of  his 
own  experience:  he  can  do  nt)  more; 
whereas  the  man,  with  vastly  wider 
knowledge  and  mental  power,  extends 
the  relations  to  a  whole  system  of  facts. 
Apperception  is,  then,  in  general,  the 
process  of  giving  significance  to  facts  by 


relating  them  to  our  more  firmly  estab- 
lished knowledge.  To  illustrate  further,, 
let  us  construct  a  figure  of  three  lines, 
one  straight  and  perpendicular,  one  bro- 
ken and  oblique,  and  one  curved,  thus: 

Sight  gives  us  the  figure  as  it  stands, 
g  but  the  apprehension  that  we  get 

at  first  view  is  unsatisfactory. 
We  have  perhaps  had  experience 
enough  with  lines  to  enable  us 
to  relate  each  one  to  its  appro- 

Ppriate  class,  but  we  see  no  idea, 
no  purpose  in  the  whole.  Re- 
membering now,  however,  that  a 
painter  once  boasted  that  he  could,  by 
means  of  three  lines,  represent  a  soldier 
and  his  dog  entering  an  inn,  we  can  at 
once  associate  the  hitherto  meaningless 
marks  with  a  system  of  ideas,  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  process  of  apperception 
may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

There  are  a  number  of  psychological 
methods  of  viewing  the  various  problems 
arising  in  education.  Some  of  these  have 
in  the  past  served  a  useful  purpos^e  in 
enabling  men  to  come  to  rational  conclu- 
sions on  educational  questions;  some  are 
still  comparatively  new.  Among  the  lat- 
ter the  most  prominent  are  two  branches 
of  empirical  psychology — that  known  as 
physiological  psychology,  and  that  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  apperception  is  an 
important  factor.  Physiological  psy- 
chology studies  mental  acts  by  observing 
and  measuring  their  mechanical  occasion 
and  results,  according  to  the  methods  of 
physical  science.  It  has  undoubted 
value  for  all  that  class  of  problems 
in  which  bodily  health  and  well-being 
are  important  factors.  In  what  we  may 
term  apperceptional  psychology,  we  at- 
tack the  educational  problems  pertaining 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
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formation  of  character  in  another  way. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  each  advance 
in  knowledge  is  very  largely  determined 
in  rate,  kind,  and  amount,  by  the  results 
that  our  past  experiences  have  left  upon 
our  minds.  In  other  words,  the  present 
make-up  of  our  minds  in  knowledge,  hab- 
its of  thought,  interests,  purposes,  etc., 
determines  to  a  very  large  extent  what 
interpretation  we  shall  put  upon  a  given 
element  of  knowledge  when  presented  to 
us  by  a  teacher,  or  by  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  life.  If,  then,  the  past  experi- 
ence of  the  child  in  and  out  of  school  is 
so  potent  in  determining  his  progress,  it 
seems  evident  that  his  teacher  should  go 
to  work  consciously  to  do  two  things  : 
First,  in  his  teaching,  to  utilize  in  the 
best  possible  way  the  past  experience  of 
the  child;  and  second,  to  pave  the  way  for 
future  progress  by  the  best  possible  pre- 
sentation of  the  studies  that  are  to  make 
up  the  chief  part  of  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge. 

The  value  to  the  teacher  of  this  way  of 
approaching  the  educational  problems  of 
instruction  may,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly 
seen  by  contrasting  it  with  other  meth- 
ods of  studying  psychology.  We  have, 
for  instance,  a  method  called  rational 
psychology.  In  this  method  of  study  it 
makes  no  difference  to  us  what  the  expe- 
rience of  the  individual  may  have  been. 
The  mind  of  a  Chinaman  or  an  Esquimau 
will  do  just  as  well  as  that  of  a  college 
professor  or  that  of  a  farmer.  Our  con- 
stant inquiry  is,  What  constitutes  a  mind? 
Evidently  something,  else  a  camera  could 
have  experience  as  well  as  a  man.  In  ra- 
tional psychology  we  look  for  what  must 
be  found  in  every  mind — its  laws  of  ac- 
tion, its  constituting  principles.  All 
that  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  recognize 
these  facts,  and  govern  himself  accord- 
ingly. He  cannot  change  one  of  them. 
From  the  apperceptive  point  of  view, 
however,  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  not 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  mental 
action,  but  with  the  constantly  changing 
content  of  mind,  over  which  the  teacher 
has  some  control,  since  he  can  utilize  and 
create  it. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at 
mental  life  in  which  the  various  modes  of 
activity  are  classified  under  the  name  of 
faculties.  We  have  accordingly  the  fac- 
ulties  of  memory,  perception,  imagina- 
tion, reason,  will,  and  the  like,  each  be- 


ing regarded  as  an  organ  of  the  mind, 
and  needing  a  special  training.  Thus, 
to  train  the  memory  is  to  exercise  it  by 
requiring  the  child  to  commit  large 
amounts  of  useful  knowledge.  But  since 
knowledge  becomes  manageable  by  con- 
densation into  rules,  principles,  and  ab- 
stract statements,  the  danger  is  that  the 
pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  memorize 
large  amounts  of  unassimilated  matter, 
thus  bringing  about  a  sort  of  paralysis  of 
the  thinking  power,  as  we  see  in  Chinese 
education.  Similar  danger  attends  all 
attempts  to  train  other  faculties  in  the 
same  manner.  Reason  is  not  necessarily 
developed  by  the  repetition  of  formulas,  or 
will  made  stronger  by  the  repetition  of  aph- 
orisms. The  difficulty  with  this  method  of 
looking  at  the  mind  is  that  everything  is 
external.  The  teacher  sets  himself  over 
against  a  being  of  supposed  complicated 
organism,  and  attempts  in  a  purely  ex- 
ternal manner  to  train  the  organs  by  de- 
vising a  special  exercise  for  each.  When 
we  recoguize  the  process  of  apperception, 
however,  then  the  external  standpoint 
gives  place  to  the  internal  one,  the 
teacher  regulating  the  amount  and 
method  of  his  instruction  by  the  psychi- 
cal needs  of  the  child,  which  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  his  knowledge  and  in- 
terests. 

Just  as  Copernicus  brought  simplicity 
and  order  into  astronomy  by  discovering 
the  true  centre  of  the  solar  system,  so 
we  shall  bring  simplicity  and  order  into 
our  instruction  when  we  recognize 
the  true  centre  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem—  the  apperceptive  power  of  the 
child. 

II.  We  may  still  further  understand 
the  significance  of  the  apperceptive  pro- 
cess by  seeing  how  it  is  implied,  even  in 
our  most  familiar  mental  acts. 

(1).  The  value  of  sense-perception  as  a 
starting  point  in  education  has  been 
justly  extolled,  yet  it  needs  a  deeper 
grounding  than  the  current  conception  of 
its  function.  A  superficial  view  regards 
sense- training  mostly  in  its  mechanical  as- 
pects. Not  a  few  people  regard  savages 
as  having  better  eyesight  and  hearing 
than  civilized  men.  Savages  do,  indeed, 
notice  many  things  that  educated  men  do 
not,  but  this  is  due  to  mind-training 
rather  than  to  any  superiority  of  the 
sense  organs. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should 
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think  of  the  American  Indian,  trailing 
his  foe  through  the  trackless  forest  by 
obscure  signs,  as  having  better  eyesight 
than  his  white  companion,  who  cannot  do 
such  things.  Yet,  if  the  Indian  should 
look  through  a  microscope,  or  listen  to  a 
modern  orchestra,  he  would  be  as  blind 
and  deaf  to  niceties  as  the  dweller  of 
the  city  is  in  the  forest.  The  difference 
between  the  two  men  is  mental,  rather 
than  physical.  Their  minds  have  been 
trained  to  attend  to  quite  different  ele- 
ments of  the  retinal  pictures;  their  ap- 
perception is  the  real  point  of  difference, 
A  turned  leaf,  a  broken  twig,  which  a 
white  man  might  not  look  for  or  notice, 
becomes  to  the  Indian  a  sign  of  a  hidden 
or  fleeing  enemy.  The  retina  of  the 
white  man's  eye  would  record  these 
things,  but  they  would  have  no  signifi- 
cance to  him;  but  to  the  Indian  they 
would  mean  much,  for  his  training  has 
been  such  as  to  make  his  existence,  or  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  his  pass'.ons,  de- 
pend upon  noticing  and  reading  them 
aright.  Another  evidence  that  the  reti- 
nal picture  is  substantially  the  same  in 
all  healthy  eyes,  is  the  fact  that  for  de- 
fective vision  we  always  go  to  the  oculist, 
never  to  the  teacher.  The  image  on  the 
retina  depends,  indeed,  not  on  the  laws 
of  pedagogics,  but  on  those  of  physics. 

Whenever  the  mind  stands  face  to  face 
with  a  new  experience  whose  significance 
is  not  grasped,  it  is  in  the  state  we  call 
wonder.  This  is  truly,  as  Plato  says, 
the  beginning  of  knowlege,  the  most  pri- 
mary incentive  to  learn ;  but  if  wonder 
does  not  givs  place  to  apprehension,  if 
apperception  does  not  complete  its  work, 
the  stimulus  of  wonder  will  soon  fade 
into  the  indifference  of  ignorance.  Take 
any  child  for  the  first  time  through  a 
museum  in  silence,  and  most  things  will 
be  as  surely  locked  from  him  as  if  he 
stood  outside  of  bolted  doors.  Who,  in- 
deed, but  an  archaeologist  can  read  a 
tithe  of  what  is  implied  in  a  cabinet  of 
Assyrian  relics?  Truly  to  appreciate 
the  significance  even  of  an  Assyrian  brick 
and  its  hieroglyphics  is  to  understand  an 
ancient  civilization,  so  different  from  our 
own  that  only  the  profoundest  study  of 
years  enables  us  even  dimly  to  appre- 
hend it.  Reversing  the  illustration,  sup- 
pose for  instance  that  an  electric  current 
were  now  able  to  start  the  full  tide  of 
life  in  the  mummy  of  Rameses  II.,  and 


that  he  could  be  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  an  American  city.  What  a  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  sights  and  sounds  would 
crowd  upon  his  senses!  What  to  him 
would  be  the  myriad  applications  of 
steam  and  electricity,  the  occupations, 
sentiments,  and  pursuits  of  men?  Yet 
if  he  could  be  born  again,  and  live  for  a 
few  years  under  American  conditions, 
everything  would  seem  as  natural  as  if 
it  had  never  been  otherwise. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher  whether  the 
principle  of  sense-perception,  so  firmly 
urged  by  Comenius,  Rousseau,  and  Pest- 
alozzi,  shall  be  a  fruitful  or  a  barren  one. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  having  eyes  we 
see  not,  and  having  ears  we  hear  not. 
Object  lessons  may  degenerate  into  mere 
starting,  or  they  may  be  made  the  great- 
est incentive  to  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge. The  blossom  of  wonder  must  be- 
come the  fruit  of  understanding,  percep- 
tion must  culminate  in  apperception,  or 
the  senses  will  fail  to  do  their  part  in  the 
work  of  education. 

(2)  Just  as  the  net  result  of  sense- 
perception  in  the  child  is  limited  by  the 
interpreting  power  of  his  present  acquis- 
itions, so  his  imagination,  usually  thought 
to  be  the  freest,  most  spontaneous,  ex- 
pression of  his  being,  is  likewise  condi- 
tioned by  the  range  of  his  knowledge. 
In  our  instruction  we  call  upon  the  im- 
agination chiefly  to  do  three  classes  of 
things:  (1)  to  enlarge  and  (2)  to  diminish 
present  ideas  or  systems  of  ideas  without 
greatly  changing  the  relative  proportion 
of  parts,  and  (3)  to  construct  new  crea- 
tions from  old  elements  by  changing  re- 
lations, and  magnifying  or  diminishing 
parts.  When  Gulliver  dwelt  among  the 
Brobdignags  everything  was  upon  an  en- 
larged scale.  A  man  was  as  tall  as  a 
church  steeple,  a  rat  as  large  as  a  bear, 
and  everything  else  in  proportion.  When 
he  went  among  the  Lilliputians  he  found 
everything  on  a  greatly  diminished  scale. 
A  barrel  of  water  was  no  more  than  a 
thimble-full,  while  Gulliver  could  step 
from  one  street  to  another  over  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  These  two  narratives  are 
extended  illustrations  of  magnified  or 
diminished  imaginative  reproductions. 
The  constructive  imagination  has  a  vast 
range,  from  grotesque  forms,  like  satyrs, 
sphinxes,  and  dragons,  to  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  invention  and  art.  But  every- 
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where  and  always  the  mind  can  use  no 
elements  in  these  constructions  not  al- 
ready at  hand  as  a  result  of  former  ex- 
perience. The  teacher,  careless  of  the 
principle  of  apperception,  unhesitatingly 
makes  drafts  that  the  childish  imagina- 
tion cannot  honor.  Without  ever  giving 
him  the  elements  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge through  sense-perception,  as,  for  in- 
stance, ideas  of  a  lake,  a  river,  a  cape,  a 
promontory  or  bay,  a  mountain,  hill,  val- 
ley,or  desert,  swamp  or  plateau,  the  teacher 
asks  the  pupil  to  follow  him  or  the  book 
in  building  up  in  his  imagination  ideas  of 
the  most  complicated  geographical  struc- 
tures. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
pupil's  efforts  to  do  so  are  foredoomed  to 
grotesque  inadequacy.  Similarly  in  his- 
tory, with  his  stock  of  interpreting  ideas 
drawn  from  the  sorriest  country  or  vil- 
lage life,  the  pupil  is  often  expected  to 
reconstruct  through  his  imagination  the 
most  imposing  scenes  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Yet  in  teaching  geography  and 
history,  if  the  teacher  will  consciously 
go  to  work  to  enrich  and  arrange  the  in- 
terpreting ideas  of  the  children,  these 
subjects  will  enrich  and  delight  the  mind 
through  an  exercise  of  the  imagination 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  appercep- 
tion. 

(3)  Not  only  is  an  observance  of  the 
rules  of  apperception  of  prime  import- 
ance in  sense-perception  and  imagination, 
but  such  observance  is  indispensable  in 
securing  and  holding  the  pupil's  interest 
in  that  which  must  constitute  the  matter 
of  his  education.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  us  to  strive  to  create  interest  in 
study  by  appealing  to  emulation,  to  am- 
bition, to  love  of  praise,  approval  of 
others,  duty,  etc.,  or  by  indulging  in 
spectacular  display  in  methods.  These 
and  similar  devices  may  enable  us  to  de- 
velop a  momentary  interest  in  duration 
much  like  the  anger  of  Brutus,  who 
says: 

"O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again." 

However  valuable  these  transient 
flashes  of  interest  may  be  in  arousing 
the  mind  to  activity,  certainly  the  ideal 
school  interest  is  not  reached  until  the 
pupil  becomes  progressively  interested  in 
the  subject-matter  of  his  education. 

These  studies  are  of  the  greatest  value 


to  the  child,  since  they  reveal  to  him 
what  the  race  has  thought  and  done  and 
felt,  both  in  social  and  material  realms. 
In  them  he  may  see  his  highest  destiny; 
through  them  he  may  realize  it.  Now, 
by  following  the  guide  of  apperception, 
we  can  make  the  child  progressively  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  these  studies  for 
the  development  of  his  own  life,  and  thus 
awaken  a  permanent  and  growing  inter- 
est in  school  work.  This  direct  vital  in- 
terest in  the  subject-matter  of  education 
is  so  important,  because  the  interests  that 
touch  our  souls  are  the  seeds  from  which 
the  motives  of  our  actions  spring.  If  my 
interests  are  in  what  is  low  or  useless  or 
selfish,  my  character  is  likely  to  receive 
its  stamp  from  a  distorted  die;  but  if 
natural  inclinations,  environment,  and, 
most  of  all,  education,  can  generate  in  me 
a  permanent  interest  in  what  is  useful 
and  good,  my  life  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
sweetness  and  light,  rather  than  one  of 
bitterness  and  darkness. 

The  first  interests  of  the  child  arise 
from  wonder,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  unknown  facts  of  the  material 
world,  hence  they  are  concrete  and  ob- 
jective. What  is  often  seen,  or  devoid 
of  significance,  or  exhausted  in  meaning, 
soon  ceases  to  attract.  Children  soon 
weary  of  perfected  toys,  or  those  inca- 
pable of  new  combinations,  because  the 
apperceptive  laws  of  mental  life  show  that 
only  those  objects  interest  which  reveal 
themselves  perpetually  in  new  relations 
of  deepening  significance.  We  come 
again  to  the  fact  that  sense-training 
must  merge  at  once  into  mind-training; 
that  unless  object  lessons  are  viewed 
merely  as  starting-points  for  an  internal, 
spiritual  interest,  they  become  a  vain 
thing,  useless  alike  for  instruction  and 
amusement. 

It  is  the  despair  of  mothers  that  the 
child  at  one  stage  of  his  existence  seems 
little  besides  an  animated  interrogation 
point.  Not  a  new  fact  comes  under  his 
observation  without  the  question,  Why? 
This  is  his  demand  for  the  reason  of 
things.  It  is  a  fact  full  of  significance 
to  the  teacher,  for  it  shows  that  the 
thought  or  speculative  interest  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  impulses  of  the 
mind.  The  teacher  that  does  not  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  observe  the 
laws  of  apperception  soon  quenches  this 
primeval  flame,  introducing  the  mind  to 
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that  weary  round  of  uninteresting  formal 
things  that  by  courtesy  so  often  goes  by 
the  name  of  education.  Shall  we  not 
keep  alive  this  divine  spark  of  intelli- 
gence, this  natural  impulse  to  under- 
stand, this  native  potentiality  of  the 
mind,  which  needs  but  the  skill  of  the 
true  teacher  to  make  it  develop  into  ac- 
tuality? 


A  proper  mastery  of  educational  psy- 
chology enables  the  teacher  to  discover 
and  develop  every  natural  interest  of  the 
mind,  the  aesthetic  and  ethical,  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  and  objective.  It 
teaches  him  how  to  make  all  knowledge 
interesting  by  showing  him  how  to  make 
it  significant  in  the  eyes  of  the  child. 


HE,  HIMSELF. 

E.   C.  HEWETT. 


Most  thinkers  on  educational  questions 
are  agreed  that  the  science  of  education 
must  rest  upon  a  sound  psychology. 
Now,  no  truth  of  psychology  is  more 
firmly  settled,  or  is  more  fundamental, 
than  that  the  mind  is  essentially  self- 
active — that  we  have  no  evidence  of 
mind  except  in  its  activity — that  the 
mind  has  no  possession  but  what  it  ac- 
quires for  itself — that  nothing  but  what 
the  mind  reacts  upon  affects  it,  in  any 
degree.  Light  may  fall  upon  the  eye, 
sound  waves  may  reach,  the  ear,  sensible 
objects  may  be  in  contact  with  the  fing- 
ers, but  the  mind  sees,  or  hears,  or  feels 
only  so  far  as  its  own  action  produces 
the  sight  or  hearing  or  feeling.  So  the 
most  simple  and  fitting  words  may  ap- 
peal to  ear  or  eye,  but  no  desirable  effect 
is  produced  only  as  the  mind  fills  those 
words  with  a  proper  meaning  and  sees 
their  relation  and  import.  In  short,  it 
is  what  he,  himself,  does  that  tells  for 
the  pupil,  and  that  only. 

Life  and  study  ought  to  occasion  two 
results  in  the  pupil's  mind;  they  ought 
to  increase  his  stores  of  knowledge  and 
to  strengthen  his  mental  ability — in 
other  words,  they  should  result  in  con- 
stant acquisition,  and  a  growth  of  power. 
But  neither  of  these  results  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  other  way  than  by  the  wise 
and  healthful  activity  of  the  mind  itself. 
No  power  on  earth  can  thrust  knowledge 
into  the  child's  mind;  and  mind  no  more 
than  muscle  can  acquire  strength  in  any 
way  except  by  its  own  activity. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  any  one  who 
thinks  at  all,  the$e  truths  are  so  simple 
and  obvious  that  they  scarcely  need  to  be 
stated.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  the  writer  that  they  not  only  need  to 


be  stated,  but  that  they  need  to  be  din- 
ned into  the  ears  of  people  who  have  to 
do  with  the  work  and  management  of 
schools.  What  are  school  legislation, 
school  houses,  books,  and  apparatus,  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  instruction,  yea 
teachers  themselves,  worth,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  occasion  more  and  better 
mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil? 
Absolutely  nothing.  All  of  these  that 
can  be  desired,  and  of  the  best  conceiv- 
able quality,  may  be  present;  and  still 
the  pupil's  progress  will  be  measured  by 
what  he,  himself,  does.  As  Dr.  Hinsdale 
says,  the  wise  activity  of  the  pupil  is  the 
"constant  in  education."  All  else  may 
change,  or  much  may  be  absent;  but  the 
pupil's  own  proper  activity  will  produce 
good  results,  while  his  wrong  activity 
will  produce  bad  results;  and  an  absence 
of  his  activity  will  utterly  preclude  any 
result. 

The  sooner  we  all  realize  that  nothing 
can  be  furnished  the  child  to  aid  in  his 
education,  except  environment,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us.  The  result  will  be  de- 
termined wholly  by  what  he,  himself, 
does  in  the  presence  of  his  environment. 
To  our  mind,  there  are  only  four  things 
that  any  teacher  can  do  to  aid  in  a  child's 
education:  he  may  arouse  and  stimulate 
him  ;  he  may  set  before  him  the  right 
kind  and  amount  of  work;  he  may  direct 
him  in  the  doing  of  the  work;  and  he  may 
make  outward  conditions  favorable.  All 
else  the  pupil  must  do  himself,  or  noth- 
ing will  result. 

There  is  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  observers,  that  some  modern 
methods  are  injurious,  in  that  they  tend 
to  diminish  the  demand  upon  the  pupil's 
activity  and  power.    And  there  is  good 
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reason  for  this  apprehension.  Some 
boldly  claim  that  our  schools  are  deteri- 
orating; and  the  claim  is  well-founded 
in  any.  case  where  this  great  law  of  ac- 
tivity is  overlooked  or  lost  sight  of.  The 
fact  is,  the  pupil's  acquisition  and  growth 
will  both  be  proportioned  to  what  he, 
himself,  does.  To  claim  that  a  pupil 
must  be  required  to  do  nothing  but  what 
is  pleasant  tends  in  this  direction.  To 
explain  and  simplify,  until  no  difficulty 
is  left  for  the  pupil  to  grapple  and  strug- 
gle with  is  a  sure  way  to  make  weaklings. 
And  it  does  seem  that  error  in  both  these 
respects  is  common;  and,  in  some  quar- 
ters at  least,  it  is  increasing.  When  the 
pupil  surveys  the  mental  pabulum  that  is 
put  before  him  in  some  school  books,  and 


in  some  pet  methods,  he  might  well  say 
of  it,  as  the  Irishman  did  of  the  hash, 
"Bedad,  the  man  that  chawed  that  can 
ate  it."  And  we  firmly  believe  that  a 
feeling  of  this  sort  often  does  arise  in  the 
minds  of  bright  and  sturdy  pupils.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  such  that  glories  in  grap- 
pling with  difficulties,  in  doing  hard 
things,  and  in  feeling  that  their  conquest 
is  his  own  unaided  work.  Such  a  spirit 
in  the  pupil  is  a  boon  to  the  teacher;  let 
him  foster  and  guide  it.  There  is  no 
graver  mistake  than  to  diminish  it.  For, 
in  the  outcome,  the  result  must  be  meas- 
ured by  what  the  pupil  himself  does;  and 
this  is  equally  true,  whether  he  have 
much  or  little  of  this  spirit. 


THOMAS 

Half  a  century  ago,  in  the  sweetness 
of  an  English  June  morning,  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  own  life's  June,  the 
soul  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  called 
suddenly  from  things  it  knew  to  things 
it  knew  not.  A  little  later,  and  under 
the  chapel  altar  at  Rugby  all  that  was 
mortal  of  this  man  was  laid  to  rest  by 
loving  hands.  Faithful  hearts  mourned 
long  for  him,  and  throughout  England 
many  a  young  head  bowed  under  the 
knowledge  of  this  death  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  personal  bereavement.  But  the 
laugh  of  the  gay  and  the  plodding  on  of 
the  solemn  brood  of  care  changed  not. 
The  great  waves  of  life  roll  in  and  out, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  passes  out  of 
memory.  So  it  seems,  but  of  those  whom 
we  know  little  we  sometimes  say,  they 
are  forgotten.  To  know  Dr.  Arnold  well 
is  to  realize  that  he  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Why?  What  has  he  done?  Let 
me  tell  you.  Although  you  and  I  are 
teachers  in  humble  places,  although  our 
cares  are  many  and  our  opportunities  for 
advancement  are  few,  it  is  yet  possible 


ARNOLD. 

to  us  to  be  sometimes  with  those  of  our 
profession,  most  intellectual,  most  cul- 
tured; breathing  out  that  refined  gentle- 
ness that  makes  the  whole  atmosphere 
round  about  them  sweet  and  good.  Into 
such  a  presence  do  we  come  when  we 
stand  face  to  face  with  Dr.  Arnold. 

Dr.  Arnold  would  be  a  great  man  if  we 
considered  what  he  did  only  as  an  in- 
structor. Into  each  subject  he  taught, 
he  put  that  enduring  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness that  precludes  all  evanescent  en- 
thusiasm, and  insures  the  last  day's 
work  to  be  as  well  done  as  the  first.  It 
is  not  possible  to  imitate  him.  His 
pupils  never  did  that,  but  they  modeled 
their  lives  after  his,  as  after  a  pattern  of 
all  nobleness.  Among  those  whom  Arnold 
influenced  most  were  many  whose  polit- 
ical and  theological  views  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  own.  They  honored 
him,  not  by  believing  what  he  did,  but 
by  holding  firmly  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  right.  —  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. 


THE  USE  OF  BEAUTY. 


Beauty  is,  in  truth,  not  only  a  pow- 
erful influence,  but  a  potent  educator 
to  the  human  race.  It  has  a  definite 
mission  to  fulfill  in  the  world,  it  bears  a 
special  message  to  every  human  being, 


which,  if  he  will  receive,  will  tend  di- 
rectly not  only  to  cheer  and  brighten  his 
life,  to  refine  his  tas£e,  and  soften  his 
disposition,  but  also  to  exalt  and  purify 
his  mental  and  moral  nature. 
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The  Poet  Laureate. 

Tennyson,  the  Englishman,  is  dead. 
Tennyson,  the  poet,  will  live  until  Eng- 
lish literature  shall  cease  to  be.  It  is 
too  early  and  we  stand  too  near  to  him 
to  properly  estimate  his  position  among 
the  world's  poets.  But  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  his  "In  Memoriam"  will  take 
rank  among  the  poems  that  mark  the 
great  transition  periods  in  the  spiritual 
evolution  of  the  race,  and,  especially,  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  publish  a  short ,  series  of  papers 
during  the  year  upon  this  poem,  that  shall 
attempt  to  justify  this  opinion.  The  fit- 
test obituary  notice  that  we  can  offer  is 
the  following  group  of  poems: 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  forevermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 


This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, | 
Fantasti :  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I? 
'Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 

A  little  patience  ere  I  die. 

'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease. 

■ — In  Memoriam. 


Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place, 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

— Tennyson. 


No  moaning  of  the  bar. 

Sail  forth,  strong  ship,  into  that  gloom  which 

has  God's  face  for  a  light; 
Not  a  dirge,  but  a  proud  farewell  from  each 

fond  lip, 

And  praise,  abounding  praise,  and  fame's  faint 
starlight 

Lamping  thy  tuneful  soul  to  that  large  noon, 

where  thou  shalt  quire  with  angels. 
Words  of  woe  are  for  the  unfulfilled,  not  thee, 
Whose  moon  of  genius  sinks  full-orbed,  glori- 
ous, aglow. 

No  moaning  of  the  bar. 

Musical  drifting  of  time's  waves,  turning  to  the 
eternal  sea. 

Death's  soft  wind  all  thy  gallant  canvas  lifting, 
And  Christ  thy  pilot  to  the  peace  that  be. 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


PASSING.* 


Moonlight  and  morning  star, 
Steel-bright,  hushed  harbor  bar, 
White  bark,  with  gleaming  spar, 

Anchored  anear. 
Angels  in  stoles  of  white 


*  "There  was  no  artificial  light  in  the  room,  and  tin; 
chamber  was  almost  in  darkness,  eave  where  a  broad  flood 
of  moonlight  poured  in  through  a  window.  The  moon's 
rays  fell  across  the  bed  upon  which  the  dying  man  lay. 
All  was  silent  but  for  the  eigtiing  of  the  autumn  winds." 
— N.  T.  Tribune  Cablegram. 
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Capstan  surround,  to-night. 
Hark,  o'er  yon  lane  of  light, 
One  call  and  clear! 

Singer,  'tis  as  you  said; 
.Canvas  and  ensign  spread, 
Light  at  the  foremast  head, 

Beaming  afar; 
Night  sail  o'er  noiseless  sea, 
Soothed,  as  with  minstrelsy, 
By  His  clear  call  to  thee, 
Over  the  bar. 
-Rev.  S.  Oiffard  Nelson,  D.D.,in  Watchman. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

We  of  the  New  World  clasp  hands  with  the 
Old, 

In  newer  fervor  and  with  firmer  hold, 
And  nobler  fellowship. 
O  master  singer,  with  the  finger  tip 
Of  death  laid  thus  on  thy  melodious  lip, 
All  ages  thou  hast  honored  with  thine  art, 
Of  ages  yet  unborn  wilt  thou  be  part. 

Of  all  songs  pure  and  true, 
Thine  now  the  universal  homage  due, 
From  Old  and  New  World,  aye,  and  still 
the  New. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Now  that  Tennyson  has  "crossed  the 
bar,"  his  beautiful  poem,  written  some 
years  ago,  has  a  peculiar  interest.  Cer- 
tainly the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  in  which 
his  burial  was  conducted,  were  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  poem.  As  the  great  singers  of  this 
generation  are  rapidly  passing,  one  by 
one,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us, 
Who  will  take  the  vacant  places?  And 
the  answer  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Browning,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Tennyson — all  gone  within  a 
few  years — to  say  nothing  of  several 
more  sweet  singers  of  a  lower  rank.  The 
list  is  surely  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  a 
list  of  great  men,  as  well  as  of  noble  poets. 


George  Howland  is  Dead ! 

It  was  a  painful  shock  to  all  his  friends, 
and  they  are  a  multitude,  to  learn  that 
George  Howland,  late  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Chicago,  was  found  dead  in  his 
room  on  Sunday  morning,  October  23. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  kindly 
responded  to  our  request,  and  sends  the 
following  facts  concerning  his  last  days: 

"Mr.  Howland  came-  to  Chicago  from 
his  summer  home  in  Conway,  Mass., 
some  five  weeks  ago  to  spend  the  winter 


here  with  his  nephew,  George  C.  How- 
land. He  was,  from  his  arrival,  very 
glad  to  be  back  again  in  his  home — Chi- 
cago. These  few  weeks  have  been  very 
happy  ones  for  our  friend.  He  daily  met 
old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  when 
did  he  ever  meet  such  an  one  who  was 
not  glad  to  see  him?  Thursday,  during 
our  civic  parade,  he  was  over  town  all 
day.  But  in  going  home  he  got  caught 
in  a  crowd  which  worried  and  fatigued 
him  very  much.  Although  I  saw  him 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  he  did 
not  tell  me  of  this  till  Saturday  evening, 
probably  about  an  hour  before  he  died. 
While  I  was  with  him  Saturday  evening 
he  was  in  his  usual  apparent  health  and 
spirits.  He  died  a  sudden,  and  I  believe 
painless,  death,  while  preparing  for  bed 
that  nisfht.  The  death  angel  came  all  un- 
awares and  reapt  quickly.  Mr.  Howland 
died  as  he  had  lived — alone.  The  sleeper 
seemed  to  me  on  Sunday  morning  to  have 
as  little  need  of  earthly  friend  as  attend- 
ant in  his  repose  of  death,  as  he  had  re- 
quired in  life.  He  was  a  man  greatly 
loved." 

And  when  this  fitful  dream  is  o'er, 
And  friend  or  foe  can  do  no  more, 

All  earthly  comforts  flown; 
When  brightest  mortal  glories  pale, 
And  heart  and  flesh  together  fail, 
The  parting  spirit  lifts  the  veil, 

And  passes  through,  alone. 

—  George  Howland. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Howland's  death,  these  lines, 
which  he  wrote  many  years  ago,  have  a 
striking  significance. 


The  Celebration  of  Columbus  Day. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  ever  occurred  that 
awakened  more  interest  among  the  pa- 
trons and  pupils  of  our  public  schools, 
than  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day, 
the  21st  of  October.  So  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge extends,  such  celebrations  were 
very  general;  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  the  schools  of  different  grades 
in  our  great  cities,  and  the  country 
schools  in  the  little  red  school  houses  at 
the  cross-roads,  all  joined  in  celebrating 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
this  new  world. 

In  many  respects  these  celebrations 
were  alike;  there  were  patriotic  music 
and  speeches,  in  most  cases  the  raising 
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of  a  large  flag,  and  everywhere  the  wav- 
ing of  small  ones.  The  presence  of  the 
old  soldiers  was  sought;  and  the  flag- 
raising  was  generally  their  work.  The 
speeches  and  addresses  not  only  dwelt 
upon  the  history  of  Columbus  and  his 
wonderful  discovery,  but  the  later  history 
of  our  nation,  its  constitution  and  laws, 
and  the  privileges  and  duties  of  its  citi- 
zens, received  large  attention.  Hundreds 
of  schools  used  the  programme  published 
in  the  October  Journal. 

Notwithstanding  that  occasionally  a 
person  disposed  to  sneer  at  these  celebra- 
tions may  be  found,  it  is  clear  to  our 
mind  that  the  whole  movement  must  re- 
sult in  much  good.  When  fifty  years 
have  passed,  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  who,  as  children,  participated 
in  these  exercises,  the  events  of  the  day 
will  stand  out  with  all  the  clearness  of  a 
sharp  engraving,  and  will  not  flag,  home, 
country,  citizenship,  mean  more  to  them 
all  their  lives  on  this  account?  To  lodge 
a  memory  that  tends  to  good,  in  the 
mind  of  a  child,  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  things  that  can  be  done. 

And  we  cannot  help  believing  that 
many  of  mature  years  must  have  had 
their  appreciation  of  our  privileges,  op- 
portunities, and  duties  as  citizens  of  this 
great  nation,  brought  more  vividly  to 
their  consciousness  while  they  witnessed 
these  exercises,  or  joined  in  them.  Not 
a  small  advantage  is  that  the  whole 
movement  emphasized  the  "public  school 
idea"  as  almost  nothing  else  could;  and 
anything  that'tends  to  a  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  our  public  schools,  their  work, 
and  their  relation  to  the  people  present 
and  future,  must  be  a  gain  to  us  all.  Nor 
is  it  a  vain  thing  that  people  should  be 
reminded,  as  they  were  in  many  cases,  of 
the  providence  of  God,  in  this  discovery 
of  America,  and  in  its  subsequent  his- 
tory; and  we  would  not  forget  that,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  all  the  rivalries  and 
bickerings  of  opposing  sects  and  parties 
were  laid  aside,  as  they  joined  together 
in  the  Columbus  celebrations.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  de- 
nominational schools,  Protestants  of  all 
names,  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
marched  side  by  side.  May  this  fact  be 
a  harbinger  of  a  better  state  of  things 
in  the  future  than  exists  to-day. 

A  good  many  of  our  friends  have  taken 
the  pains  to  write  out  and  send  to  us  ac- 


counts of  the  celebrations  in  their  respect- 
ive neighborhoods.  For  this  we  are 
obliged  to  them;  we  have  read  their  ac- 
counts with  interest.  We  should  be  glad 
to  print  some  of  them  in  the  pages  of  The 
Journal,  but  our  space  is  limited,  and  it 
might  seem  invidious  to  print  some,  and 
leave  others  out. 


The  Greatest  Question. 

As  we  write  these  lines,  the  American 
people  are  profoundly  interested  in  the 
great  political  questions  of  who  shall  be 
our  rulers  and  what  shall  be  the  policy  of 
our  government  for  the  next  four  years. 

Other  great  questions,  social,  econo- 
mic, moral,  religious,  are  daily  subjects 
of  solicitude  and  thought  with  the  wisest 
and  best  among  us.  We  are  not  disposed 
in  the  least  to  belittle  these,  momentous 
questions;  they  are  worthy  of  all  the  at- 
tention they  receive.  And  yet,  there  is 
a  question  more  important,  more  far- 
reaching,  more  vital  in  its  consequences, 
than  any  of  these.  In  fact,  to  a  large 
extent,  this  question  involves  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  others. 

The  most  important  question  before 
our  people  to-day  is  the  proper  training 
of  the  rising  generation — the  right  pre- 
paration of  the  boys  and  girls  for  living 
rightly  when  they  shall  come  to  be  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nation.  Does  any 
one  question  the  truth  of  this  assertion? 
Even  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  it,  are  we 
fully  conscious,  in  our  daily  thought,  of 
its  momentous  importance?  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  our  people  have  a  deep 
and  earnest  interest  in  education;  and  yet 
we  fear  there  is  a  great  want,  both  of 
knowledge  and  of  right  purpose,  in  respect 
to  what  education  includes,  and  what  are 
the  best  means  for  its  right  accomplish- 
ment. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  talking  now  sim- 
ply about  schools,  public  or  other.  The 
school  is  a  very  important  factor  in  a 
child's  education,  but  it  is  not  all,  nor  is 
it  the  most  important.  Education  in- 
cludes the  formation  of  all  the  child's 
habits — habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
behavior.  When  we  look  at  it  in  this 
way,  we  see  that  a  child's  education  be- 
gins before  he  is  three  months  old,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  it  is  completed  before 
he  enters  the  school  at  all.  His  parents, 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  all  people  with 
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whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  have  had  a 
share  in  the  work.  Have  all  these  peo- 
ple been  conscious  that  they  were  shap- 
ing the  life  and  character  of  that  child? 
And  have  their  actions  always  been  such 
as  an  observance  of  the  laws  of  right 
education  would  point  out?  Of  course 
not.  Probably  with  most  of  them,  if 
they  have  thought  at  all,  their  thought 
has  been  that  the  child's  education  would 
not  begin  till  he  should  enter  the  school 
room  and  come  under  the  formal  teacher. 

We  believe  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  our  people  be  roused  to  see  the 
bearing  of  these  things.  Is  it  the  de- 
sired outcome  of  education  that  the  child 
should  be  strong  physically,  that  he 
should  be  pure  in  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, that  he  should  see  and  think  clearly, 
that  he  should  have  habits  of  obedience, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  courtesy,  etc.  ? 
Then  the  work  of  education  belongs  to 
the  home,  to  society,  to  the  church,  as 
well  as  to  the  school.  Fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  other 
relatives,  companions  and  acquaintances, 
preachers  and  public  writers  and  speak- 
ers, all  have  a  part  to  play  as  well  as  the 
teacher;  and  often  the  work  of  the  others 
is  more  important  and  effective  than  his. 

Moreover,  the  principles  which  under- 
lie the  child's  education  are  the  same 
elsewhere  that  they  are  in  the  school- 
room. No  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  suppose  the  work  of  education  in 
the  school  is  different  and  apart  from  the 
same  elsewhere,  unless  it  is  to  suppose 
that  the  school  is  to  solve  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  education  for  the  child. 

The  goal  towards  which  we  should  work 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  wide  extent  of 
the  child's  education,  of  who  are  involved 
in  this  work,  and  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  its  successful  doing.  We  repeat, 
then,  that  the  education  of  the  children 
is  the  greatest  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  to-day. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Helena,  Montana,  October  1,  1892. 
Helena  cannot  be  called  Hellenic.  There 
is  little  of  the  aesthetic  instinct  of  the 
Greeks  manifested  in  the  selection  of  its 
site  or  the  construction  of  the  city.  It 
is  built  in  a  gulch,  which  was  known  as 
the'  'Last  Chance  Gulch"  before  a  city  was 


dreamed  of.  It  is  a  deep  and  narow  ra- 
vine in  which,  by  some  unexplained  freak 
of  nature,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  came  to  be  mingled  with  the  sand 
that  covers  the  bed-rock  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet.  This  soil  was  all  washed 
by  the  miners  several  years  ago,  and  the 
gold  extracted.  Some  notion  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  richest  of  this  dirt  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  in  excavating 
for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  principal 
bank  buildings,  recently,  gold  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  was 
washed  from  the  soil  thrown  out. 

The  city  was  built  upon  a  gold  miney 
and  its  form  was  determined  by  the  gulch 
in  which  it  is  located.  Two  lines  of 
shanties,  one  on  either  side  of  this  ra- 
vine, fixed  the  location  of  the  principal 
street,  from  which  the  city  has  grown  to 
a  population  of  from  12,000  to  15,000,  its 
present  size.  The  guide  book  tells  you 
there  are  nearly  30,000  inhabitants,  be- 
cause there  are  8,000  names  in  the  di- 
rectory. This  is  a  very  convenient  way 
of  estimating  population  and  can  always 
be  made  satisfactory  to  the  most  ambi- 
tious citizen,  for  the  multiplier  of  the 
number  of  names  in  the  directory  is  a  va- 
riable quantity,  ranging  from  two  and 
one-half  to  five  in  the  western  cities.  If 
one  multiplier  gives  too  small  a  popula- 
tion another  can  be  chosen. 

Helena  is  substantially  built  of  brick, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  modern  im- 
provements of  electric  railways,  etc.  A 
syndicate  of  capitalists  has  provided  a, 
dry  watering  place,  or  summer  resort, 
some  four  miles  from  the  city,  where  is 
located  a  hotel  and  natatorium,  sur- 
rounded by  an  irrigated  garden.  Lest, 
our  readers  should  not  know  what  a  na- 
tatorium  is,  we  will  substitute  for  the 
name  the  less  euphonious  one  of  "swim- 
ming hole."  The  water  comes  down 
from  the  mountains  through  a  little 
wooden  trough,  and  is  lit  up  by  colored 
lights  as  it  falls  into  this  "swimming 
hole."  Those  who  wish  to  witness  this 
rare  sight  of  flowing  water  are  permitted 
to  do  so  by  paying  twenty-five  cents  for 
admission  to  the  platform.  We  had  not 
the  courage  to  inquire  what  was  the 
price  of  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  the  na- 
tatorium,  for  we  had  not  yet  become  ac- 
customed to  the  life  and  requirements  of 
a  city  built  upon  a  gold  mine. 

Helena  has  one  good  hotel,  the  Helena- 
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House,  and  several  others  of  a  lower  de- 
gree of  excellence.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  se- 
lected this  city  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  last  meeting.  Helena  extended  to 
them  an  invitation  engraved  upon  pure 
silver,  and  ornamented  with  nuggets  of 
solid  gold  and  precious  stones;  but  it 
must  be  evident  to  an  "unveiled"  visitor 
that  no  adequate  accommodations  could 
be  provided  for  a  large  assembly  of  the 
National  Association,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
city  to  attempt  the  impossible.  The  ex- 
ecutive board  acted  wisely  in  overruling 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
choosing  Saratoga  for  the  important 
meeting  of  1892.  It  is  too  early  to  se- 
lect a  place  for  the  association  in  1894, 
which  meeting  probably  will  be  held  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  Helena  might 
be  selected  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  National  Park,  which  would  be  the  ob- 
jective point  of  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  would  attend  a  meeting  so  far  west 
from  the  eastern  and  middle  states  But 
then  the  question  would  arise  whether 
Tacoma,  or  Seattle,  or  Portland,  would 
not  be  a  better  selection  than  Helena, 
since  those  who  visited  the  National  Park 
would,  for  the  most  part,  wish  also  to 
visit  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Of  the  schools  of  Helena,  one  can  speak 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  judging 
from  what  we  were  permitted  to  see  in 
the  very  short  time  allotted.  We  saw 
next  to  nothing  of  Superintendent  Young 
himself,  he  being  engaged  in  other  mat- 
ters, and  we  cannot  speak,  therefore, 
from  his  point  of  view.  But  the  actual 
work  in  the  school  room,  which  is  the 
only  true  test  of  the  value  of  a  school  sys- 
tem, merits  very  high  approval  for  the 
intelligence  and  the  devotion  of  the 
teachers.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  school  authorites  to  send  an  agent  on 
voyages  of  discovery  through  the  east 
and  to  select  the  better  teachers  who  can 
be  induced,  by  higher  salaries,  to  go  into 
the  mountains.  Good  teachers  invari- 
ably make  good  schools,  and  if  this  policy 
of  selecting  the  best  teachers  is  due  to 
Superintendent  Young,  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  keeping  the  schools  of  his  city 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  in  the  cen- 
tral states.  We  have  referred  to  some 
of  the  work  done  in  these  schools  upon 


another  page.  In  our  next  we  expect  to 
give  some  account  of  our  wanderings 
upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

Gr.  P.  B. 


The  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

The  regular  autumn  meeting  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club  was  held  Friday 
evening  and  Saturday,  Otober  15  and  16, 
at  the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
Miller,  in  the  court  house  at  Bloomington. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  subject  of  "Pa- 
triotism and  how  to  teach  it,"  there  were 
several  allusions  to  the  decadence  of  in- 
terest in  local  and  national  affairs,  and 
the  decline  of  that  spirit  of  willingness 
to  perform  civil  duties,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  self-governing  people.  The  re- 
port mentioned  shirking  of  jury  duties, 
the  prevalence  of  bossism,  indifference  to 
primaries,  corrupt  municipal  govern- 
ments, an  unchecked  influx  of  ignorant 
foreigners  not  in  sympathy  with  our  in- 
stitutions, and  other  kindred  evils,  as 
menaces  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation. 
The  report  recommended  as  remedies 
"the  inculcation  of  a  sentiment"  of  pa- 
triotism, to  be  followed  by  such  teaching 
of  facts  from  our  history  as  would  seem 
to  suit  the  case. 

Although  the  report  was  excellent  and 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  the 
discussion  was  disappointing.  Some  ex- 
aggerated, and  others  belittled  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism;  while  others  still  in- 
terpreted patriotism  to  be  synonymous 
with  war  feeling.  Those  opinions  which 
founded  patriotism  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  right  and  reason  evidently  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  thirty  odd  gentlemen  who 
listened  to  the  debate. 

Saturday  morning  was  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Concentric  circles  of 
studies  in  the  grades,"  led  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
McMurry,  of  Normal.  The  grouping  of 
studies  around  history  and  science  (of 
which  lack  of  space  prevents  an  account) 
called  forth  a  series  of  pointed  and  .per- 
tinent questions.  This  new  plan  of  Pres- 
ident Cook's,  of  appointing  a  leader  for 
discussions,  whose  paper  shall  be  short 
but  suggestive,  seemed  to  meet  with  un- 
qualified approval,  and  the  results  of  ac- 
tual test  seem  to  justify  its  continuance. 
The  club  meets  next  in  Bloomington  in 
February. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tired  Mothers. 

A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee, — 

Your  tired  knee  that  has  so  much  to  bear; 
A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 

From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

Of  warm,  moist  fingers,  folding  yours  so  tight, 
You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  overmuch — 

You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to-night. 

But  it  is  blessedness  !    A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day — 
We  are  so  dull  and  thankless;  and  too  slow 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me, 

That,  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  motherhood, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  only  good. 

And,  if  some  night  when  you  sit  down  to  rest, 

You  missed  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee, 
This  restless, curling  head  from  off  your  breast— 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  constantly; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had  slipped 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again; 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  your  heartache  then. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  are  wet, 

Are  black  enough  to  make  a  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor — 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  house  once  more, — 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  cart  to  reach  the  sky, 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But  ah  !  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head: 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  has  flown — 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead  ! 

•  — Anon. 


Kindergartens  in  Chicago. 

About  thirty  of  the  directors  of  kin- 
dergartens connected  with  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College,  met  with  Miss 
Harrison  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October, 
to  discuss,  informally,  methods  of  the 
opening  week  of  kindergarten  work. 

Several  of  the  older  directors  gave  an 
outline  of  their  general  programme  for 
the  first  week  of  work  with  the  children; 
some  of  the  work  arranged  for  the  kin- 


dergartens recently  adopted  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Chicago;  some  of  the  kin 
dergartens  in  the  more  destitute  districts, 
which  are  still  supported  by  the  churches 
and  benevolent  societies;  and  some  illus- 
trated work  as  carried  on  in  the  smaller 
private  kindergartens  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  Quite  a  variety  of 
work  was  thus  brought  out,  the  underly- 
ing principles  and  aim  of  each  being, 
however,  the  same,  namely:  to  win  the 
confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  children, 
to  aid  them  in  the  use  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  to  give  them  conscious  power 
over  their  sense  perceptions.  "Why," 
asked  Miss  Harrison,  "do  you  give  first, 
games  for  the  development  of  the  mus- 
cles and  senses,  before  you  introduce 
your  dramatic  games?"  Instantly  half  a 
dozen  hands  were  raised  and  the  class 
decided  that  the  mental  powers  were 
more  readily  awakened  by  the  direct  im- 
pressions made  through  the  guessing 
games,  in  which  the  senses  one  after  the 
other  were  called  upon  to  recognize  ob- 
jects, and  by  the  marches,  gymnastics, 
and  ball  games  which  exercised  con- 
sciously and  definitely  the  muscles,  than 
by  the  dramatic  games,  which  called  the 
imagination  more  into  play. 

"When  would  you  introduce  the  dra- 
matic games?"  again  asked  Miss  Harri- 
son. "From  the  very  beginning,"  was 
the  reply,  "but  they  should  not  be  em- 
phasized until  the  children  have-  got 
somewhat  used  to  their  teachers  and 
their  own  bodies. " 

"What  is  the  easiest  way  of  introduc- 
ing the  dramatic  games?"  asked  Miss 
Harrison.  "Usually  through  playing 
them  with  the  balls  at  the  tables,"  was 
the  reply,  "and  then  reproducing  them 
by  the  children  playing  the  part  at  the 
circle  taken  by  the  balls  at  the  table." 
One  director  told  of  having  drawn  the 
children  into  fine  and  unconscious  dra- 
matic action  by  teaching  them  Froebel's 
little  finger  game  of  "What's  this,  what's 
this?"  and  then  allowing  the  children  to 
play  at  the  circle  that  they  were  the 
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fingers  upon  the  giant's  hand,  each  one 
bowing  or  skipping  as  his  turn  came. 

One  director  gave  a  very  amusing  ac- 
count of  her  experience  upon  the  open- 
ing day,  when  through  a  mistake  in  the 
address  of  her  kindergarten,  her  mate- 
rials had  not  reached  the  place.  "A  set 
of  children,  a  kindergartner,  and  natural 
mother  wit,  ought  to  be  enough,"  said 
Miss  Harrison,  "to  bridge  over  any  such 
emergency.  What  did  you  do?"  "While  I 
was  teaching  the  children  a  song,"  said 
the  director,  "I  sent  my  assistant  out  in 
the  neighborhood  to  purchase  a  rubber 
ball.  We  then  played  bouncing  the  ball, 
catching  it  and  rolling  it  back  and  forth. 
They  then  went  to  the  play  circle,  had  a 
march,  replayed  the  ball  •games,  came 
back  to  the  seats,  when  a  story  of  little 
Charlotte  and  the  ten  little  dwarfs  was 
told  to  the  children  and  they  were  dis- 
missed." "What  were  you  attempting 
to  do,"  asked  Miss  Harrison.  "To  win 
the  sympathy  of  the  children  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  occupy  them  with  some 
pleasing  activity  so  as  to  prevent  rest- 
less disorder,  as  there  were  nearly  forty 
of  them  there. " 

The  second  meeting  of  the  programme 
class  occurred  October  11.  The  subject 
of  Columbus,  and  how  the  story  of  his 
life  was  to  be  woven  into  the  week's  pro- 
gramme, was  the  first  question  asked. 
A  lively  discussion  ensued,  some  of  the 
directors  arguing  that  to  break  into  the 
continuity  of  thought  which  they  were 
just  beginning  to  establish,  by  introduc- 
ing an  entirely  new  subject,  would  be 
harmful  rather  than  healthful  to  the 
children.  Others  reasoned  that  the  gor- 
geous pageant  which  was  soon  to  fill  all 
eyes  and  minds  must  necessarily  become 
a  part  of  the  children's  lives,  and  that 
some  connection  or  explanation  must  be 
made,  else  they  would  not  be  following 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  kindergar- 
ten,— which  is,  to  have  all  impressions 
in  the  child's  mind  related,  one  to  aother. 
"Besides,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  kindergartners,  "think  of 
what  a  wealth  of  opportunity  the  great 
procession  offers  us  for  all  sorts  of  vivid 
impressions."  "What  relationship  are 
you  trying  to  make  real  to  the  children?" 
asked  Miss  Harrison.  "The  family  life," 
answered  the  class.  "What  relationship 
does  the  story  of  Columbus  most  empha- 
size?" asked  she.    Here  followed  a  dis- 


cussion. It  was  finally  settled  that  Co- 
lumbus stood  as  a  type  of  the  heroic  class 
who  sacrifice  personal  ease  and  family 
life  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  chief  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  his 
life  would  come  logically  much  later  in 
the  year,  after  the  meaning  of  patriotism 
had  been  given  to  the  children.  "But," 
said  one  young  director,  with  a  troubled, 
perplexed  look  upon  her  face,  '  'the  show 
is  here,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?"  One  or  two  of  the  more  experi- 
enced directors  were  called  upon  to  give 
their  outline  of  work ;  one  suggested  the 
introducing  of  the  story  by  the  telling  of 
Columbus'  early  home  life,  of  his  own 
happy  family  relationship,  and  thus  lead- 
ing up  to  his  leaving  home  and  country 
for  the  sake  of  his  great  idea.  Another 
suggested  that  the  story  could  be  intro- 
duced through  dwelling  on  the  bird  life, 
which  symbolizes  family  life,  and  con- 
nection could  be  made  by  beginning  to 
tell  of  the  help  and  encouragement  which 
some  birds  had  once  given  to  a  great 
man;  the  story  of  Columbus  could  thus 
be  woven  into  the  programme  of  thought 
without  any  great  interruption.  A  third 
suggested  that  it  might  be  introduced 
by  showing  the  contrast  between  the 
happy  home  life  of  the  birds  and  flowers 
and  children  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  the  wild  savage  life  which 
Columbus  found  in  the  newly  discovered 
world. 

Miss  Harrison  remarked,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  treat  the  story  in  some  such 
fashion  as  this  and  recall  it  later  in  the 
year  when  emphasis  would  be  placed 
upon  the  heroic  and  patriotic  side  of  Co- 
lumbus' enterprise.  The  story  of  Colum- 
bus as  it  was  told  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine  was  then 
read  aloud  by  one  of  the  directors,  com- 
ments were  made  and  various  suggestions 
of  slight  alterations,  which  would  give  to 
the  story  a  little  deeper  inner  meaning. 

Miss  Harrison  suggested  that  the  hand- 
somely colored  pictures  of  the  various 
World's  Fair  buildings,  which  are  now 
being  distributed  free  ovf  charge,  should 
in  some  way  be  woven  into  the  story  of 
the  celebration,  and  then  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  the  kindergarten,  as  they  were 
fine  illustrations  of  beautiful  architect- 
ural effects,  and  would  aid  in  the  art  ed- 
ucation of  children. 

Before  closing,  one  director  from  the 
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suburbs  generously  distributed  some 
green  walnuts  and  yellow  and  orange- 
colored  gourds  among  her  town-impris- 
oned colleagues,  as  good  illustrations  of 
the  green  and  yellow  balls  which  mother 
nature  makes. 

The  field  class  in  science,  which  meets 
on  Saturday  morning,  have  taken  up  the 
fall  preparation  of  plans  for  winter. 

The  next  week's  programme  was  de- 
voted to  the  asking  and  answering  of 
questions  concerning  the  government  of 
children,  as  most  of  the  kindergartners 
were  busy  in  their  different  ways  pre- 
paring the  children  for  an  understanding 
of  the  coming  dedicatory  services  of  the 
World's  Fair  and  their  accompanying  pa- 
rade. The  questions  were  written  upon 
slips  of  paper  and  laid  upon  the  table  in 
front  of  Miss  Harrison's  chair.  The  first 
one  picked  up  by  her  and  read  was, 
"What  is  to  be  done  with  a  very  young 
child  who  insists  upon  sitting  on  one  of 
his  feet?"  "What  would  be  your  answer 
to  that  question?"  said  she,  turning  to 
the  nearest  director.  "I  would  praise 
the  other  children,  whose  two  feet  were 
upon  the  floor,"  was  the  reply,  "and  if 
I  chanced  to  find  his  two  feet  on  the  floor 
at  the  same  time  I  should  give  him  a 
word  of  approval,  also."  "To  what  ele- 
ment would  she  be  appealing,"  asked 
Miss  Harrison.  "To  the  child's  instinct- 
ive love  of  approval,"  was  the  reply.  "Is 
that  right  or  wrong,"  asked  the  teacher. 
"Right,  when  needed  as  a  stimulant  for 
right  action;  wrong,  when  tending  to  in- 
crease vanity  or  egotism."  "What  would 
you  do  under  these  circumstances,"  asked 
Miss  Harrison,  turning  to  another  di- 
rector. "I  had  just  such  a  child  last 
year,'  said  the  director,  "and  I  invented 
a  story  about  two  little  twins,  who  loved 
each  other  so  dearly  that  one  was  always 
unhappy  when  the  other  was  not  beside 
it.  We  then  played  that  our  feet  were 
these  twins,  and  I  found  that  the  play 
pleased  the  child  very  much,  and  he  vol- 
untarily put  his  other  foot  hastily  upon 
the  floor  whenever  he  thought  of  his  po- 
sition."  "To  what  did  she  appeal?"  was 
the  question.  "To  the  child's  imagina- 
tion," answered  the  class. 

A  third  director  told  of  having  estab- 
lished the  idea  in  her  kindergarten  that 
the  hands  and  feet  could  speak  as  well  as 
the  mouth,  and  that  the  various  children 
could  tell  her  of  their  love  by  having 


their  feet  in  the  proper  position,  or  hav- 
ing their  hands  folded  on  the  table  while 
waiting  for  work.  "What  was  appealed 
to  here?"  "The  child's  personal  love  for 
his  teacher,"  was  the  reply. 

A  fourth  director  said  she  had  over- 
come a  tendency  towards  lawlessness  of 
body  by  asking  a  child  if  he  could  con- 
trol his  own  hands  and  feet,  or  if  he 
wished  her  to  be  compelled  to  do  it  for 
him.  "To  what  instinct  did  she  appeal?" 
again  asked  the  leader.  '  'To  the  instinct- 
ive desire  to  be  free,"  Then  followed  a 
discussion  as  to  which  motive  appealed 
to  was  the  highest — love  of  approbation, 
desire  to  please  the  teacher,  poetic  imag- 
ination, or  the  instinct  of  freedom. 

The  next  question  taken  up,  was:  How 
is  the  child  to  be  treated  who  refuses  to 
do  his  occupation  work,  not  through  ina- 
bility, but  through  indolence,  saying; 
"Oh,  you  do  it  for  me,  I  don't  want  to?" 
"In  the  first  place,"  said  Miss  Harrison, 
"I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  indolent  child  in  existence.  Children 
may  be  physically  in  a  low  state  of  vi- 
tality, which  makes  any  activity  seem  an 
effort,  or  they  may  lack  in  interest  in  the 
particular  activity  set  before  them.  The 
difference  between  the  two  can  readily  be 
seen  by  the  relaxed  attitute  in  the  first 
case,  and  by  a  tendency  to  get  into  mis- 
chief when  let  alone,  in  the  second  place. 
If  the  child  is  in  the  first  named  condi- 
tion, he  should  not  be  pushed  ;  the 
mother  should  be  visited,  and  as  much 
open  air  life  as  possible  for  the  child 
should  be  urged.  If  the  child  is  listless 
through  lack  of  interest,  more  imagina- 
tion must  be  thrown  into  the  play,  more 
stimulation  given  to  self-activity." 

One  director  told  of  having  won  a  child 
into  loving  to  do  the  weaving,  by  playing 
that  the  weaving  needle  was  a  train  of 
cars,  going  first  over  and  then  under 
bridges.  Another  said  that  she  had  of- 
ten played  that  the  child  was  a  bird 
weaving  the  straws  into  his  nest,  in  and 
out.  A  third  suggested  that  the  little 
weaving  song  given  in  the  Eleanor  Smith 
song  book  had  been  a  great  help  to  her. 
Other  suggestions  were  made  concerning 
personifying  or  embodying  the  lines  of 
the  sewing.  "Do  you  not  think,"  asked 
one  of  the  directors,  "that  the  child 
sometimes  refuses  to  work  through  tim- 
idity?" "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "then  he 
must  be  encouraged  to  sew  one  line,  to 
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weave  in  one  strip,  or  to  do  a  small  def- 
inite portion  of  the  work  at  a  time.  The 
children  are  often  discouraged  at  the 
vagueness,-  or  seeming  lack  of  any  end  of 
their  small  tasks.  Another  director 
stated  that  her  children  were  frequently 
so  spoiled  by  the  over  help  given  them  at 
home  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
her  at  first  to  make  them  realize  that 
they  could  do  anything  for  themselves. 
"What  instinct  is  to  be  appealed  to  in 
such  case?"  asked  Miss  Harrison.  "I 
suppose,"  said  the  director,  "the  instinct 
of  freedom,  or  the  desire  to  be  independ- 
ent and  self-helpful."  "But  these  same 
children,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "are 
very  apt  to  want  to  be  too  independent 
in  the  games  which  call  for  less  applica- 
tion and  concentration."  "You  might 
establish  the  precedence, "  said  Miss  Har- 
rison, "that  he  who  works  best  is  the 
best  leader  for  the  games,  taking  always 
into  consideration  the  natural  ability  of 
each  child."  Another  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  little  song  "Oh  look  at 
our  Harry  and  see  what  he  has  made," 
could  be  sung  with  greater  enthusiasm, 
but  should  be  reserved  for  the  children 
who  had  finished  their  work  without  as- 
sistance. "To  what  are  we  appealing 
here?"  said  the  teacher.  "Honesty," 
was  the  reply. 

A  number  of  other  questions  were  then 
handled  in  a  like  manner;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  next  week's  pro- 
gramme be  given  largely  to  the  devices 
used  by  the  various  directors  to  induce 
order  and  cleanliness,  two  of  the  first 
things  to  be  striven  for  in  any  kinder- 
garten. 


The  California  State    School  Text-Book 
Law. 

[We  believe  in  a  fair  hearing  for  both 
sides.  So  we  cheerfully  publish  the  fol- 
lowing communication  lately  received. — 
Ed.] 

In  an  article  under  "The  Same  Old 
Nonsense,"  by  E.  C.  H. ,  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  your  valuable  journal,  he 
does  not  speak  very  highly  of  a  state's 
issuing  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
public  schools. 

He  says,  "And  they  should  by  no 
means  neglect  California,  where  the 
scheme  had  the  fullest  trial."    The  fore- 


going is  certainly  a  very  misleading 
statement. 

The  "scheme"  has  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful business  venture;  it  has  "had 
the  fullest  trial,"  and  it  is  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  public,  notwithstanding  a 
few  county  institutes  have  sought  to  be- 
come prominent  by  condemning  the  whole 
series  issued  by  the  state  of  California. 

Already  the  following  named  books, 
with  the  price  of  each  given,  are  being 
used  in  the  schools  of  this  state,  to-wit  : 
First  reader,  20  cents;  second  reader,  40 
cents;  third  reader,  65  cents;  speller,  30 
cents;  primary  number  lessons,  25  cents; 
advanced  arithmetic,  50  cents;  elemen- 
tary grammar,  30  cents;  English  gram- 
mar, 50  cents;  United  States  history,  80 
cents;  elementary  geography,  60  cents; 
physiology,  60  cents;  civics,  55  cents. 

Criticisms  have  been  thrown  in  upon 
the  state  board  of  education,  consisting 
of  men  of  rare  ability  and  long  experience 
in  teaching,  under  whose  supervision  this 
series  was  compiled  and  printed,  without 
stint  and  without  reason.  That  the 
system  is  approved  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  other  text-books  of  the  series 
are  being  compiled,  and  that  an  average 
saving  of  30  per  cent  in  cost  to  the  pupil 
is  afforded.  The  prices  mentioned  above 
are  those  from  dealers.  The  cost  at  Sac- 
ramento or  by  mail  is  less  than  from 
dealers. 

Now  for  a  word  in  regard  to  the  so 
many  defects  that  induce  these  teachers, 
"in  institute  assembled,"  to  condemn 
the  series  published  by  the  state: 

The  United  States  history  is  too  exten- 
sive; the  advanced  arithmetic  is  too  brief; 
the  advanced  grammar  contains  many 
errors, — the  rest  of  the  series,  I  believe, 
are  not  criticised  very  much. 

A  competent  teacher  ought  to  know 
what,  when,  and  where  to  omit,  to  add, 
or  insert,  or  to  correct.  If  he  acknowl- 
edges that  he  does  not  know  this,  he  shows 
his  sincerity  and  also  exhibits  his  igno- 
rance. 

The  state  series  have  many  faults;  but 
in  my  ten  years  of  experience  in  teaching 
I  have  seen  no  series  of  text  books  that, 
taken  as  a  vihole,  excel  the  California 
series. 

The  readers  are  excellent;  the  speller 
is  practical;  the  elementary  geography 
and  the  elementary  grammar  cannot 
easily  be  improved.    The  arithmetics  call 
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for  much  supplementary  work — not  a  bad 
fault,  if  any  fault  at  all.  The  advanced 
grammar  contains  some  errors,  but  per- 
haps the  state  board  of  education  is  com- 
petent to  correct  them,  and  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  good  teacher  to  point  out 
and  correct  prominent  errors,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  appear,  as  to  point 
out  prominent  truths. 

Prominent  book  concerns  and  combines, 
it  is  said,  have  worked  hard  to  defeat 
this  text-book  law — have  even  made 
themselves  prominent  by  their  funds  and 
their  representatives  in  the  lobbies  of 
our  state  senate  and  assembly. 

The  state  school-book  law  is  here  to 
stay,  and  the  law  will  long  out-live  the 
success  of  the  teachers  criticising  it. 

K.  B.  Piper, 
Plymouth,  Cal. 


A  Letter. 

[We  print  below  a  letter  written  re- 
cently by  a  teacher  to  one  of  the  most 
popular  city  superintendents  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion; but  it  is  such  a  beautiful  revelation 
of  the  heart  and  purpose  of  a  true  teacher, 
that  we  are  sure  it  will  do  other  teachers 
good  to  read  it. — En.] 

I  am  at  work  on  my  reports  this  morning; 
please  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  while.  I  can't 
come  down  yet;  it  is  so  far  to  walk  and  the 
cars  are  too  jolting.  It  is  better  to  do  the  re- 
ports to-day  and  to-morrow  than  after  school, 
nights.  I  am  trying  to  get  well  fast.  If  it 
would  only  be  cooler  and  wetter!  The  school 
room  is  like  a  hot  air  box  some  days  after  ten 
o'clock.  But  I  rest  all  I  can  at  home,  and 
have  ten  hours  of  sleep.  It  isn't  often  that  I 
lose  any  of  that.  I  sit,  when  things  are  all 
right  at  school  so  I  can.  The  principal  is  very 
kind.  I'm  not  so  afraid  of  him  as  I  used  to 
be — when  I  thought  he,  perhaps,  wished  me  to 
be  more  strict  in  discipline.  There  are  eleven 
quite  troublesome  children  this  term.  The 
whole  eleven  don't  always  "show  forth"  at 
once  though,  else  they  would  be  too  hard! 
Sometimes  I'm  glad  not  to  be  so  strong  in  my 
arms — the  temptation  to  settle  matters  quickly 
is  so  great.  The  principal  says  we  may  send 
them  to  him;  but  you  know  I  can't  bother  any- 
body else  with  little  second  grade  folks  when 
there  are  dozens  of  bigger  ones  to  see  to.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  want  to.  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
the  children's  confidence  to  that  extent.  And 
it's  my  fault  anyway — my  misfortune— to  have 
been  too  sick  to  make  these  ones  feel  that  I 
really  care  about  them  individually;  and  you 
know,  of  course,  I  can't  expect  to  manage 
them  easily  and  well  till  they  understand  that, 
['ve  been  working  at  it  this  week  somewhat, 
and  things  are  better.     The  room  is  much 


better.  The  lessons  in  hair,  nails,  clean 
aprons  and  neckties  were  begun  the  first  week; 
and  now  I've  begun  with  the  inside  of  their 
minds!  I  have  some  lovely  children — children 
just  like  pictures!  In  the  morning  the  room 
looks  like  a  big  flower  garden  all  in  blossom, 
and  as  fresh,  too.  The  long,  hot  walks  at 
noon  make  dusty  faces  and  tangled  hair.  And 
they  are  so  good  to  me!  They  help  every  day 
with  all  their  little  hearts  and  hands,  when- 
ever I  will  let  them — lifting  slates,  erasing 
boards,  arranging  flowers,  and  pencils,  books, 
etc.,  and  in  all  the  thousand  little  details  of 
the  housework  of  our  room.  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  kept  it  nice — as  I  like  it  to  be — 
without  these  helpful  feet  and  hands;  for  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  walk  much  or  to  use  my  arms. 
Many  of  the  mothers  who  have  called  have 

said,  earnestly,  "Do  let           do  anything  she 

can  to  help  you,  to  save  steps  or  strength!"  It 
has  been  a  great  comfort  to  feel  that  the  homes 
have  been,  generally,  so  satisfied  with  the 
little  I  have  done  as  yet. 

Two  weeks  ago  one  mother  came,  troubled 
about  her  boy  (one  of  the  troublesome  ones) 
and  quoted  to  me  the  remark  I  was  reported 
as  having  said  to  him.  It  was  this:  "Chester, 
what  is  the  use  of  your  coming  to  school  at 
all?"  (only  I  didn't  say  it  kindly).  I  was  ever 
so  ashamed  and  sorry  the  minute  I  said  it;  but 
didn't  see  how  to  take  it  back  then.  And 
when  she  asked  me  about  it,  I  said,  "Yes,  I  did 
say  it.  I  hadn't  any  business  to;  I  felt  sorry  and 
hurt  afterwards."  Then  when  she  saw  my 
eyes  filling  up,  she  interrupted  me  quickly  with 
excuses  for  it;  how  much  I  must  have  been 
tried,  etc.  But  I  just  shook  my  head,  and  told 
her  that  the  trying  conditions  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  that  we  were  not  expected  to  lose 
our  patience  that  way,  and  that  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  excuse  anything  like  that  if  you 
knew  it.  The  mother  was  very  lovely  every 
way  to  me,  and  I  think  we  understand  better 
now  all  around.  The  boy  has  been  away  to 
the  mountains  these  last  two  weeks  to  gain 
strength,  and  I  do  want  to  be  able  to  work 
more,  just  for  that  one  "making  up."  I  didn't 
begin  right  with  him.  And  that  may  be  true 
with  the  rest  of  the  unruly  ones.  If  I  only 
could  always  remember  your  ways  and  thought! 
Dear  teacher,  I  will  try  to  keep  cheerful  and 
brave,  not  to  let  things  worry,  even  the  illness. 
I  hope  I  can  fight  off  whatever  of  typhoid 
fever,  or  what  else  it  is  that  threatens  me.  I 
can  forget  it  mostly  when  at  work.  The  school 
is  worth  so  much  to  me!  I  can't  bear  to  think 
I'm  not  good  for  anything  in  the  world. 


A  Communication. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  just  read  the  article 
on  "Mind  Cure"  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  The  Journal. 

I  am  led,  from  various  considerations, 
to  ask  seriously:  Can  it  be  proved  that 
nerves  either  receive  or  convey  impres- 
sions of  pleasure  or  pain? 

Are  we  not  taught  in  the  physiology 
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that  pain  must  exist  in,  and  be  cognized 
by,  the  brain  before  it  is  felt  in  the  body? 
Yet,  that  news  of  pain  is  carried  by 
nerves  (of  feeling)  from  the  body  to  the 
brain?  And  that  then  the  motor  nerves 
communicate  said  news  to  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  thus  enabling  us  for  the  first 
time  to  locate  the  pain? 

Now  where  or  how  do  these  nerves  of 
feeling  get  their  sensation  of  pain? 

This  question  has  troubled  me  for 
years  in  teaching.  And,  of  course,  the 
old  unsolved  problem  here  comes  up  as 
to  how  mind  gets  information  from  ma- 
terial brain  tissue.  I  cannot  see  any 
consistency  in  the  common  line  of  reason- 
ing^) and  yet  it  is  the  same  in  all  our 
text-books  on  physiology.  The  clearest 
part  of  the  text  seems  to  be  that  in  some 
"mysterious  way"  muscles  are  told(?) 
when  and  how  much  to  contract  or  relax. 
Yours,  a  seeker  for  truth,     S.  B. 


A  Summer  Idyl. 

It  is  (1.  noted  vessel  of  1620)  s  (2.  English  ves- 
sel of  1812)  on  the  (3.  Confederate  lieutenant- 
general),  with  its  carpet  of  (4.  Revolutionary 
general,  who  gained  more  by  retreat  than  he 
could  have  gained  by  battle),  nod  brightly  over 
in  the  (5.  First  battle  in  ivhich  Washington  dis- 
tinguished himself),  (6.  Fort  at  capture  of 
which,  the  negro  garrison  was  slaughtered)  their 
cheeks  lovingly  against  (7.  Blackeagle  of  Illi- 
nois) d.  (8.  First  negro  allowed  to  practice  in 
Supreme  Court,)  and  even  try  to  establish  (9. 
Poet  who  is  still  a  boy  though  born  in  1809)  on  the 
(10.  Commander  of  Mediterranean  squadron, 
1804),  (11.  Virginia  member  of  American  Tri- 
umvirate) of  the  (12.  Brilliant  victory  of  1781), 
whose  (13.  American  General  to  whom  was  said 
" Beware,  lest  your  northern  laurels  do  not  turn 
to  southern  ivillows")  at  present  are  (14.  Bay  of 
Nova  Scotia,  celebrated  by  means  of  most  popular 
poem  of  America's  most  popular  poet. ) 

(15.  Poetess  author  of ' '  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord")  bright  the 
(16.  Sovereign  of  Algiers)  is  ! 

The  sun,  a  (1 7.  Poetess  prized  in  foreign  lands) 
mass,  was  heralded  (18.  Com.  Gen.  who  held 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  1864)  this  morning,  by 
the  (19.  Authority  on  every  phase  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  research),  the  old  (20.  Sobriquet 
given  a  gallant  soutfiern  General  by  his  men) , and 
over  in  the  group  of  (21.  McClellan's  first  battle 
in  Peninsular  campaign),  while  one  solitary 
(22.  Captured  at  night  by  "Fighting  Joe.'") 
perched  himself  on  the  old  (23.  Lea/ler  of  a  re- 
bellion in  Penn.)  just  outside  the  (24.  Founder 
of  a  colony  of  whom  the  Indians  said,  "We  will 
live  in  peace  with  him  and  with  his  children  for- 
ever.") 

Later  the  (25.  Anti-slavery  leader  who  said 
"I  will  not  equivocate;  I  will  not  excuse;  I  will 
not  retreat  a  single  inch;  and  I  will  be  heard.''' 


of  (26.  Envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain, 
by  whose  diplomacy,  her  troops  were  removed 
from  our  western  frontiers)  s,  joined  the  glee 
from  the  grove  of  (27.  Name  applied  to  south- 
ern sympathizers  throughout  the  north-central 
states,  1861-1165),  and  now  a  venerable  (28. 
1  irsl  Englishman  to  sail  on  Pacific),  leads  his 
noisy  family  from  the  farm-yard  yonder,  down 
through  the  (29.  Most  popular  minister  to 
France  since  Franklin  s  time)  s,  along  the  river 
to  drink. 

The  (30.  Fort  which  was  the  scene  of  Indian 
massacre  in  northern  Illinois) ,  in  the  (31.  Cali- 
fornia's  favorite  poet),  of  the  (32.  Battle  of  late 
war,  which  raged  'till  nightfall  without  opposing 
forces  being  able  to  see  one  another),  comes  down 
to  the  li  i tie  woodland  (33.  Politician  supported 
by  his  constituents  in  making  a  dastardly  as- 
sault on  a  leader  of  opposing  faction),  just  as 
the  sun  has  begun  to  (34.  Author  of  child's 
book,  made  more  popular  by  dramatizing)  s  way 
through  tall  (35.  Battle  of  late  war  in  ivhich 
the  Confederate  General-in-Chief  of  Virginia, 
was  severely  wounded)  and  iowly  (36.  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  romanticist)  s  among  whose  lowest 
branches  a  spider's  (37.  New  Hampshire's  great- 
est son)  s  in  the  breeze. 

A  (38.  American  vessel  of  1812)  ever  on  the 
(39.  British  sloop  captured  in  1812)  pounces  on 
him  and  promptly  (40.  Author  of  most  widely 
circulated  story  in  ivhich  principal  characters 
are  slaves)  s  him  away  for  future  use. 

Suddenly  (41.  Scene  of  Indian  massacre  in 
Michigan)  g,  his  head,  the  stag  hears  ominous 
sounds,  closely  followed  by  a  (42.  Member  of 
Parliament  ivho  supported  Pitt  in  his  champion- 
ship of  American  colonies  and  received  for  it  a 
baronetcy)  of  horns,  and  voices  as  they  (43. 
Carolina's  member  of  American  Triumvirate)  s 
to  the  onset. 

The  (44.  Chief  Justice  who  virtually  repealed 
(iDred  Scott"  decision)  bursts  on  the  sight,  a 
goodly  array  of  (45.  Early  settlers  of  Virginia) 
one  a  mere  (46.  First  ivoman  to  contribute  to 
anti-slavery  literature)  in  (47.  Early  Governors 
of  New  York),  all  armed  with  (48.  Battle  of  late 
war  won  by  General  after  a  thirty  miles  ride)  s. 

As  they  (49.  Explorer  found  dead  in  attitude 
of  prayer),  (50.  Vessel  of  secondary  importance 
1620),  into  the  (51.  Great  actor  who  lost  prestige 
by  violent  outbursts  of  temper  while  playing  tvith 
England's  favorite  tragedian),  the  leader,  tak- 
ing the  (52.  A  fortress  in  ivlwse  capture,  op- 
posing Generals  died  happy)  ons  the  Master  of 
the  Hounds,  who  slips  each  leash,  and  the 
glossy  coats  of  the  foremost  dogs  (53.  Union 
General  whd  twice  refused  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  who  was  in  later 
years  court-martialed  for  lack  of  success)  by 
side  as  they  cross  the  clearing. 

But  Sam  (54.  Superintendent  of  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1860,  ivlw  resigned  to  ac- 
cept position  and  rank  of  Brigadier  General  in 
Confederacy.)  s  the  (55.  Commander  at  present, 
of  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,)  of  (56.  New 
York's  celebrated  caricaturist)  y  mud  and  tall 
(57.  Commander  of  French  fleet  at  siege  of  Y<>rk- 
town)  with  their  invariable  (58.  American 
vessel  which  won  in  an  engagement  off  Brazil, 
1815,  and  ended  the  fighting  of  "1812.")  's  nests 
with  small  favor. 

If  he  goes  back,  he  will  have  to  (59.  Histo_ 
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rian  who  has  devoted  liimself  to  tropical  Amer- 
ica) on,  so  he  suddenly  finds  a  (60.  British  Gen- 
eral captured  ivhile  trying  to  cut  the  colonies 
into  two  sections,  in  order  to  more  easily  capture 
each)  right  into  his  foot  and  drops  behind. 

Wandering  down  through  the  (61.  Explorer 
of  northern  polar  seas)  brake  to  the  widening 
of  the  stream,  he  finds  an  old  (62.  Battle 
ground  in  northern  Indiana)  with  a  (63.  Amer- 
ican officer,  taken,  through  his  carelessness,  and 
exchanged  for  British  officer,  taken  in  a  similar 
way)  k  in  the  (64.  Author  of  Star  Spangled 
Banner)  1,  which  he  does  not  take  the  (65. 
Patriot  and  skeptic  who  wrote  the  lines,  "These 
are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.")  s  to  (66. 
First  British  General  sent  to  Boston) . 

He  is  quite  a  (67.  Celebrated  artist,  who,  in 
sketching,  uses  fewest  lines,  and  in  painting, 
fewest  colors  possible),  so  after  manning  his 
frail  bark  with  two  (68.  Epithet  applied  to  an 
old  warrior  to  denote  strength  of  character,  who 
in  later  years  estranged  many  friends  by  his  en- 
ergetic defense  of  a  woman),  (69.  A  people,  ap- 
propriated by  otlur  nations,  who,  in  our  sorest 
need,  came  to  the  rescue),  and  pulling  out  into 
the  current,  he  draws  up  his  unconi  (70.  Bat- 
tle in  Revolution  lost  because  a  General  refused 
to  obey  orders)  as  regards  size,  and  tries  to 
banish  (71.  Indian  scout  who  guided  Fremont 
o'er  the  Rockies)  ing  himself  lazily,  and  idly 
watching  a  big  (72.  Grand  Chief  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  who  refused  to  move  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  after  agreeing  to)  circling  overhead 
and  taking  his  safety  for  (73.  Our  hero,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  was  compelled,  to  de- 
vote his  feeble  strength  to  literary  work,  in  order 
to  leave  his  family  provided  for)  ed. 

Roused  from  his  meditations  by  knocki  (74. 
A  foreign  ruler,  whose  accession  to  office  averted 
war  with  America)  a  pile  of  drift-wood,  he 
discovered  his  danger. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  he  (75.  First  Secretary 
of  War)  the  other  pole  overboard. 

As  he  notices  that  his  boat  is  leaking  badly, 
and  his  oars  are  out  of  reach,  he  springs  upon 
the  drift-wood.  "You're  a  (76.  Explorer  who 
succeeded  in  incurring  the  lasting  enmity  of  the 
Five  Nations  of  New  York  for  the  French  by 
using  a  fire-arm  on  them,)  enough,"  he  growls 
as  the  boat  sinks. 

He  is  sitting  on  the  identi  (77.  America's 
most  renowned  PrimaDonna)  he  ran  against  a 
week  before,  up  stream. 

Glancing  'round,  he  discovers  on  the  nearest 
(78.  President  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in 
1860,  resigned  for  rank  of  Major  Gener  il  in 
Union  army — s),  the  cabin  of  his  aunt,  (7.9. 
America's  most  popular  dramatic  actress,  ivhose 
career  did  much  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
stage.)  John.  The  cabin  looked  as  if  it  had 
slipped  its  (80.  Southern  ivriter  of  Creole  stories), 
and  had  (81.  People  whom  Decatur  brought  to 
terms)  ed  just  near  enough  to  the  old  planta- 
tion to  be  (82.  World's  Fair  Commissioner  with 
classical  Semitic  prefix  to  cognomen). 

"If  I  can  only  (83.  Presidential  assassin — 
hanged)  ver  there,"  he  mutters. 

A  colored  individual,  (84.  Confederate  Gen- 
eral who  invaded  Tennessee)  ed  in  (85.  Original 
name  of  Albany),  kerchief,  at  the  cabin,  mold- 
ing a  can  (86'.  Colony  settled  by  Sweden)  of  his 
own  precarious  position,  calls  over  her  shoul- 


der to  a  young  girl  who  is  chuckling  with  de- 
light (87.  "Town  noted  for  cruelties  to  victims  of 
credidous  ignorance  and  superstition)  pty  that 
corn  and  (88.  Dashing  British  officer  compelled 
to  fly  at  the  coivpens)  like  you  know  something. 
That  nigger  can't  swim."  The  raft  is  soon  un- 
loaded and  the  girl  poles  alongside  the  fright- 
ened boy,  who  ejaculates  "  (89.  Explorer  of 
Mississippi  killed  or  left  to  die  by  his  men  along 
the  swamps  at  its  mouth)"\  "Wall,  this  is  a 
pretty  fix  you're  (9<\  Early  rulers  of  Peru),  you 
can't  swim,  and  it's  so  (91.  Our  most  popular 
orator,  noted  especially  for  happy  after-dinner 
speeches)  can't  (92.  First  name  of  Confederate 
General  who  held  Columbia,  S.  C,  when  it  was 
captured  by  Sherman)  out  and  you  can't  swim, 
1  reckon,"  she  giggles.  Then  as  he  steps  aboard, 
"Suppose  you  take  hold  and  (93.  One  of  Amer- 
ica's most  eminent  divines,  who  lost  much  pres- 
tige by  becoming  involved  in  a  scandal  suit.)  if 
you  kin." 

The  lad  accomplishes  this,  and  as  the  (94. 
Humorist,  responsible  for  "Punch,  brothers, 
punch.")  stepped  on  shore,  the  old  lady  re- 
marks, "So  you  thought  you'ld  come  to  see 
your  old  (95.  Oldest  and  best  known  advocate  of 
Woman's  Suffrage.)    did  you?" 

"Wall,  I'm  busy  (96.  Captain  of  "The  Colts,") 
John  is  (97.  Greatest  living  advocate  of  Pro- 
tective Tariff) ,  behind  the  house-.  You'ld  better 
be  at  home  drappin'  (98.  Last  great  British 
General  captured  in  Revolution.)  pect  I  had," 
he  humbly  remarks,  but  helping  himself  lib- 
erally to  her  best  tobacco,  because,  as  he  ex- 
plains, (99.  The  colony  pronounced  by  Eng- 
land as  "the  hot-bed  of  the  rebellion" — 1775 — s). 

As,  he  disappears  behind  the  hedge,  where 
all  the  morning  little  black  Bo  (100.  Our  greatest 
Statesman  and  diplomatist)  asy  indolence  under 
the  Su  (101.  First  Cardinal  in  America)  nking 
hair  (102.  Chicago's  greatest  son — so  far  as 
rank  is  concerned)  of  sand  than  of  curls,  if 
possible,  the  girl  giggles  again,  "I  have  to 
(103.  The  Frenchman  for  whose  memory  Ameri- 
cans have  the  greatest  admiration)  when  I 
'member  how  skeered  he  was." 

Meanwhile  the  master  and  his  friends  have 
continued  the  (104.  maiden  name  of  our  greatest 
dian  novelist)  and  the  western  shadows  are  on 
the  (105.  An  Indian  fighter  whom  the  Indians 
feared  vjould  rise  from  the  grave),  when  a  shot 
is  fired  by  the  foremost  hunter. 

Just  as  he  sees  it  (106.  Maiden  name  of  the 
most  universally  loved  and  admired  of  our  so- 
ciety ladies)  of  the  hounds  rush  in  and  the 
quarry  lies  (107.  Revolutionary  hero  who  prom- 
ised his  men  to  beat  the  British  or  leave  his  wife 
a  widow)  among  them. 

Without  waiting  for  the  (108.  Our  most  rad- 
ically orthodox  divine)  to  refresh  them,  they 
most  freely  indulge  in  (109.  Rear  Admiral  and 
commander  of  naval  forces  in  Mississippi  river 
in  1863),  (110.  Battle  of  Revolution  which  gave 
Philadelphia  to  British),  (111.  Union  Com- 
mander who,  in  order  to  render  a  route  unat- 
tractive to  soutliern  forces,  devastated  the  same, 
until,  as  he  said,  "If  a  coon  wanted  to  go 
through,  he  would  need  to  carry  his  provisions 
withhim.")  cing  in  every  glass,  until  the 
master  of  the  hounds  soliloquizes  aloud  as  he 
puts  up  his  cup  and  calls  off  the  dogs,  "I'll 
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have  to  (112.  Discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence), 
all  home,  if  this  isn't  stopped. 

This  is  poor  (113.  Writer  who  is  disgusted 
with  his  most  popular  work — a  song),  but  (114. 
Sage  of  Walden  Pond)  ly  fits  the  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  which,  the  sun,  as  he  sinks 
behind  the  (115.  One  of  the  three  Confederate 
Lieutenant-Oenerals ;  was  shot  by  Union  strag- 
glers, in  1865)  s,  sent  down  a  loving  (116. 
Given  name  of  American  patriot  who  became  an 
outcast)  ion. 

And  the  long-estranged  night-wind  comes  up 
from  the  south,  through  the  rosy  light,  across 
the  ruffled  waters,  to  salute  the  stately  flag, 
that,  bathed  in  royal  purple,  lifts  her  head  to 
receive  the  longed-for  caress;  while  up  from 
the  heart  of  gold  there  wells  a  wealth  of  per- 
fume which  the  gladsome  air  takes  up  and 
wafts  over  land  and  sea,  showering  it  on  sun- 
niest hill-top  and  darkest  valley. 

KEY  TO  "THE  SUMMER  IDYL." 

Supply  the  following  words  in  place  of  the 


wotk  in  pdreninebis  . 

1.  Mayflower. 

60.  Burgoyne. 

2.  Frolic. 

61.  Kane. 

3.  Lee. 

62.  Tippecanoe. 

4.  Green. 

63.  Lee. 

5.  Great  Meadows. 

64.  Key. 

6.  Pillow. 

65.  Paine  (Thomas). 

7.  Logan. 

66.  Gage. 

8.  Rock. 

67.  Whistler. 

9.  Holmes. 

68.  Old  Hickory. 

10.  Barron. 

69.  Poles. 

11.  Clay. 

70.  Monmouth. 

12.  Cowpens. 

71.  Carson  ("Kit"). 

13.  Gates. 

72.  Black  Hawk. 

14.  Minas. 

73.  Grant. 

■A  t~        TT                /  T     1  i  „  TUT          .1  \ 

15.  Howe(JuhaWard). 

74.  Napoleon. 

16.  Dey. 

75.  Knox. 

17.  Moulton  (Louise 

76.  Champlain. 

Chandler). 

77.  Kellogg  (Clara  Lou- 

18. Early. 

ise). 

19.  Robinson. 

7  ft  PonVc 

20.  Stonewall. 

79.  Mary  Anderson. 

21.  Seven  Pines. 

80.  Cable. 

22.  Lookout. 

81.  Moor. 

23.  Shay. 

82.  Handy  (Moses  P.) 

24.  Penn. 

83.  Guiteau. 

25.  Garrison. 

84.  Hood. 

26.  Jay. 

85.  Orange. 

27.  Butternuts. 

86.  Delaware. 

28.  Drake. 

87.  Salem. 

29.  Reid. 

88.  Tarleton. 

30.  Dearborn. 

89.  La  Salle. 

31.  Harte  (Bret). 

90.  Incas. 

32.  Wilderness. 

91.  Depew. 

33.  Brook. 

92.  Wade. 

34.  Burnett  (Frances 

93.  Beecher. 

Hodgson). 

94.  Twain. 

35.  Fair  Oaks. 

95.  Anthony  (Susan  B.) 

36.  Hawthorne. 

96.  Anson. 

37.  Webster. 

97.  McKinley. 

38.  Wasp. 

98.  Cornwallis. 

39.  Alert. 

99.  Massachusetts. 

40.  Stowe  (Harriet 

100.  Blaine. 

Beecher). 

101.  McCloskey. 

41.  Raisin. 

102.  Fuller  (Melville 

42.  Peel  (Sir  Robert). 

W.) 

43.  Calhoun. 

103.  Lafayette. 

44.  Chase. 

104.  Hunt  (Helen  Hunt 

45.  Cavaliers. 

Jackson). 

46    Child  fLvdifl,  Ma- 

105. 

VVCtjxlt?  ^     JlaU   ll  Li 

rici) . 

An  ir'  '  ^ 

Liioiiy  ). 

106. 

IJ  UloUIll  ^i.Vi.1  b  ^lcVB" 

rrO.  VVlIlOIltJolt?!. 

1  a  n  c\  \ 
lailltl ) . 

A Q     TVT a  rn  nnttn 
T:i7.    IVlcLl  <J_  UtJ  L  Lt5. 

1  07 

St  9  vlr 

108. 

109. 

-IT  UI  tcl  . 

1 1  n 

Brandy  wine. 

111. 

Sheridan. 

112. 

55.  Miles. 

113. 

English. 

56.  Nast. 

114. 

Thoreau. 

57.  Grasse. 

115. 

Hill,  A.  P. 

58.  Hornet. 

116. 

Bendict  (Arnold). 

59.  Prescott. 

The  Children. 

"Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven 
their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." — Matt.  18:10. 

Dirty  and  ragged  and  saucy,  may  be, 
Born  in  a  hovel,  or  born  over  sea; 

Robed  in  rich  satin,  or  shabbily  dressed, 
Treasures  of  love  dwell  in  each  little  breast, 
Waiting  to  open:  seek,  teacher,  the  key. 

Feet  that  shall  soon  lead,  to-day  may  be  led; 
Hands  that  shall  govern,  are  governed  in- 
stead; 

Minds  whose  ripe  powers  the  nation  shall 
sway, 

Plastic,  are  taking  your  impress  to-day; 
Train  them  aright:  they  will  rule  when  you're 
dead. 

Boldly  or  shyly  glance  out  from  young  eyes 
Souls  that  are  needing  a  guide  to  the  skies; 
Stretch  forth  a  helping  hand,  loving  and 
strong, 

Teach  them  to  choose  the  right,  shunning 
the  wrong; 
Lead  thou  the  little  ones:  never  despise. 

Builder,  whose  workmanship  ne'er  shall  grow 
old, 

Souls  are  more  precious  than  diamonds  or 
gold; 

Yonder,  where  time  and  change  never  are 
known, 

There,  with  the  shining  ones,  close  to  the 
throne, 

Their  angels  do  always  the  Father  behold. 

E.  C.  H.,  1870. 


A  Correction. 

Danvers,  III.,  September,  1892. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  what  I 
consider  a  mistake  in  the  suggestions  to 
the  solutions  of  problems  1  and  2  of  the 
Indiana  questions  given  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  The  Journal. 

1.  Reduce  the  complex  fractions  to 
simple  ones.  Add  1  and  the  second  frac- 
tion together,  from  their  sum  take  the 
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first  fraction,  and  divide  the  remainder 
by  the  third  fraction. 

In  the  suggestions  it  says  "add  the 
first  two  fractions  together,"  which  is  in- 
correct. 

In  the  second  example  the  15+12 
should  be  enclosed  within  parenthesis, 
thus :    (1 5+1 2)  X  2  X 1 1 = etc. 

E.  Lance  Jones. 


Indiana  Examination  Questions. 

The  following  are  the  questions  used  at  the 
May  examination  of  the  teachers  in  Indiana. 
They  were  the  same  in  every  county  in  that 
state,  and  they  were  prepared  by  the  state 
board  of  education: 

READING. 

All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and 
power,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  been 
the  triumphs  of  Athens.  Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have 
made  a  xtand  against  violence  and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst 
of  ttiem,  inspiring,  encouraging,  consoling— by  the  lonely 
lamp  of  Erasmus,  by  the  restless  bed  of  Pascal,  in  the  tri- 
bune of  Mirabeau,  in  the  cell  of  Galileo,  on  the  scaffold  of 
Sidney.— Lord  Macaulay. 

1.  Name  the  points  that  should  be  made  prominent  in 
teaching  this  paragraph. 

2.  How  much  of  spelling  should  be  taught  along  with 
the  reading  lesson  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  ?  What  would  you  do  to 
insure  proper  inflection  in  different  kinds  of  reading  ? 

4.  How  may  supplementary  reading  be  used  to  secure 
good  results  in  expression? 

5.  Read  a  selection  indicated  by  the  superintendent. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  first  sentence  states  the  general  truth 
in  the  paragraph.  The  second  sentence  repeats 
and  specifies  and  illustrates  it.  When  the 
pupil  sees  how  this  is,  he  is  to  be  led  to  express 
the  thoughts  in  their  true  relations;  this  is 
done  chiefly  by  proper  pauses  and  inflections. 

^  2.  Teach  no  spelling  in  the  reading  exer- 
cise, but  at  the  proper  time,  assure  yourself 
that  the  pupil  can  spell  all  the  words  in  his 
reading  lesson. 

3.  Inflection  relates  to  a  sliding  of  the  voice 
in  respect  to  pitch;  upon  it  the  expression  of 
the  meaning  depends  very  largely.  There  is 
no  way  to  insure  proper  inflection  except 
through  the  mastery  of  the  meaning.  Never 
refer  to  punctuation  marks  as  guides  to  inflec- 
tion. 

4.  By  awakening  and  deepening  the  pupil's 
interest  in  what  he  reads. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  a  simple  number,  a  compound  number,  an  ab- 
stract number,  and  a  concrete  number.  Illustrate  each. 
In  multiplication,  what  kind  of  a  number  is  the  multiplier? 
The  multiplicand  ? 

2.  Multiply  the  difference  between  four  and  four  tenths 
and  twenty-seven  hundred-thousundths  by  the  product  of 
two  and  one-tenth  and  five  thousaudths,  and  divide  the 
product  by  five  millionths. 


3.  After  paying  two-thirds  of  a  debt  and  three-fourths 
of  the  remainder,  I  owe  431%  less  than  at  first.  What  was 
the  debt  at  first  ? 

4.  Reduce  57  acres  96  square  rods  to  the  decimal  of  a 
square  mile. 

5.  A  man  walks  a  certain  distance  at  the  rate  of 
miles  an  hour,  and  rides  back  at  the  rate  of  IVk  miles  an 
hour.   If  it  takes  him  8  hours  to  go  both  ways,  what  is  the 
distance  ? 

6.  (a)  If  an  article  bought  for  one-tenth  less  than  its 
value,  be  sold  for  one-tenth  more  than  its  value,  what  is 
the  per  cent  of  gaia  ?  (b)  At  what  per  cent  above  cost 
must  goods  be  marked  to  fall  20  per  cent  from  the  marked 
price  and  still  gain  20  per  cent. 

7.  For  what  sum  must  I  give  my  note  in  bank  at  90  days 
to  borrow  enough  money  to  purchase  400  barrels  of  flour 
at  $7.50  per  barrel,  on  which  a  discount  of  6  per  cent  is 
allowed  for  cash  ? 

8.  A  rectangular  field  containing  7%  acres  is  30  rods  wide. 
What  is  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  one  corner  to 
the  corner  diagonally  opposite  ? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  A  number  in  which  ten  units  of  one  kind 
invariably  make  one  of  the  next  higher  is  a 
simple  number.  A  number  is  compound  when 
the  ratio  of  increase  is  other  than  ten.  An  ab- 
stract number  does  not  name  the  kind  of  units; 
a  concrete  number  names  the  unit  involved  in 
it.  Examples:  23,  2  bu.  3  pks.,  24.  24  ap- 
ples. A  multiplier  is  always  abstract;  a  mul- 
tiplicand may  be  abstract  or  concrete,  simple 
or  compound. 

2.  This  presents  no  difficulty  to  one  who  has 
mastered  the  principles  of  decimal  fractions. 

3.  After  paying  two-thirds  of  a  debt  and 
three-fourths  of  the  remainder,  one-twelfth  of 
the  debt  is  still  due.  Hence,  $431%  must  be 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  debt.  The  answer  is 
fractional,  unreasonably  so.  Is  there  a  mis- 
take in  the  number  431%?  430%  would  admit 
of  a  reasonable  result. 

4.  This  is  readily  solved  by  the  methods  of 
the  text-books. 

5.  The  rates  of  travel  are  to  each  other  as  3 
to  5;  hence,  the  time,  8  hours,  jiust  be  divided 
in  the  ratio  of  5  to  3,  to  give  the  same  distance 
traveled.    The  distance  is  22%  miles. 

6.  (a)  The  gain  is  two-ninths  of  the  cost,  or 
22  2-9  per  cent,  (b)  The  asking  price  is  flve- 
fourths  of  six-fifths  of  the  cost;  this  is  three- 
halves  of  the  cost.  Hence,  the  asking  price 
must  be  50  per  cent  above  cost. 

7.  Find  the  worth  of  the  flour,  deduct  6  per 
cent  of  it;  the  remainder  is  .9845  of  the  face  of 
the  bank  note.  We  assume  here  that  the  rate 
of  discount  is  6  per  cent,  although  the  question 
leaves  the  rate  open.  We  also  assume  that 
"three  days  of  grace"  are  allowed,  making  the 
time  of  discount  93  days.  On  these  supposi- 
tions, the  discount  is  .0155  of  the  face  of  the 
note,  and  the  "proceeds"  are  .9845  of  the  face 
of  the  note. 

8.  Divide  the  square  rods  in  the  field  by  30; 
this  will  give  40  rods  for  the  length.  Find  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose 
sides  are  30  rods  and  40  rods,  respectively. 
The  answer  is  50  rods. 
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U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  For  what  are  the  following  noted  :  DeLeon  ?  Mar- 
quette ?   Raleigh  ?   Cartier  ?   Magellan  ? 

2.  Describe  the  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  Rhode 
Island.  What  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gov- 
ernment established  ? 

3.  When  and  how  was  slavery  introduced  into  the  United 
States  ?  When  and  how  was  it  abolished  ?  How  did  the 
slavery  question  come  up  in  Kansas  ?  How  was  it  settled 
there  ? 

4.  The  French  and  Indian  War:  Its  causes  ?  When  it 
began  ?  Two  of  its  principal  events.  When  it  ended. 
What  the  English  gained  by  it. 

5.  Sketch  the  life  of  Henry  Clay,  telling  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
following  topics  with  which  his  name  is  connected:  (a) 
The  Missouri  Compromise,  (b)  The  compromise  tariff  bill 
of  1832.   (c)  The  Omnibus  bill. 

ANSWERS. 

The  ordinary  school  history  will  say  all  that 
is  necessary  about  1,  4,  and  5. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  the  founding  of 
Rhode  Island  by  Roger  Williams  are  pretty 
fully  given  in  most  of  our  text-books.  The 
"distinguishing  feature"  of  his  government  was 
a  total  divorce  of  church  and  state.  He  held 
that  the  civil  government  has  no  right  to  dic- 
tate or  control  religious  matters.  This  princi- 
ple is  now  embodied  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  country. 

3.  The  story  of  the  introduction  of  slavery 
is  told  in  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia. 
Slavery  was  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution. Lincoln's  proclamation  abolished 
slavery  only  in  certain  specified  parts  of  the 
country  where  people  were  in  rebellion;  he  did 
not  "free  4,000,000  slaves  by  the  stroke  of  his 
pen."  The  question  of  slavery  in  Kansas 
came  up  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  repealing  the  Missouri  compromise.  It 
was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, under  which  Kansas  was  admitted 
as  a  state. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
L  The  bones  of  the  cranium. 

2.  How  does  a  muscle  contract  ? 

3.  Kinds  and  structure  of  blood  vessels. 

4.  Describe  the  mouth  cavity. 

5.  WThere  and  how  is  food  absorbed  ? 

i  6.  Name  the  organs  which  make  up  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus. 

7.  The  work  of  the  spinal  cord. 

8.  Structure  of  the  internal  ear. 

ANSWERS. 

All  can  be  answered  from  the  text-book. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  collective 
noun  ? 

2.  "That  benevolence  is  in  itself  a  virtue  may,  indeed, 
appear  to  require  proof."  Analyze  the  above.  Give  case 
of  "virtue." 

3.  "The  poet,"  says  Schiller,  "is  a  citizen  not  only  of 
his  country  but  of  his  time  as  well."  What  is  the  subor- 
dinate clause  ?  Is  it  substantive  or  adjective  in  its  use  in 
the  sentence  ? 


4.  "  If  you  have  a  friend  that  will  point  out  your  faults 
you  enjoy  a  blessing  which  the  king  on  his  throne  c  m  not 
command."    Which  is  the  principal  clause  ? 

5.  "  What  is  more  wonderful  than  the  human  eye,  that 
sees  all  around  ?  "  Justify  the  use  of  the  comma  after 
"  eye."   What  is  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause  ? 

6.  Write  a  synopsis  of  some  irregular  verb  in  the  indic- 
ative, third  person,  singular. 

7.  "It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day 
merely  because  we  forget  that  when  to-morrow  comes, 
then  will  be  now."  What  is  the  subject  of  the  last  clause? 
What  does  mer  ly  modify  ?   Show  construction  of  to-day. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  collective  noun  is  applied  to  a  group 
of  objects  of  the  same  kind;  but  it  may  be  used 
with  the  thought  of  the  group  as  one,  or  with 
the  thought  of  the  units  composing  the  group. 
This  causes  the  difficulty  in  the  use  of  a  verb 
which  agrees  with  a  collective  noun. 

2.  "That  benevolence  is  in  itself  a  virtue"  is 
the  subject.  "Indeed"  is  a  "modal"  adverb. 
The  rest  of  the  analysis  is  simple.  "Virtue" 
is  the  predicate  nominative  of  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

3.  All  the  quotation  is  the  subordinate 
clause.  It  is  substantive,  and  is  the  object  of 
"says." 

4.  "You  enjoy,  etc.,"  is  the  principal  clause. 

5.  "That  sees  all  around"  is  explanatory 
and  not  restrictive,  hence  the  comma.  "What" 
is  the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence. 

6.  No  explanation  is  needed  here. 

7.  "Then"  is  the  subject  of  the  last  clause. 
"Merely"  modifies  the  sentence  beginning 
with  "because."  "To-day"  is  adverbial  in  its 
use.  The  old  rules  of  grammar  would  put  it 
"in  the  objective  case  without  a  governing 
word." 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Kindergarten  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system  of  education  ?   Why  ? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  school  should  begin  its  work  each 
day  with  religious  or  devotional  exercises  ?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

3.  What  means  would  you  employ  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  your  school  ? 

4.  Is  it  true,  in  your  opinion,  that  school-teaching  tends 
to  dwarf  the  teacher  intellectually  ?  If  so,  what  things 
might  be  done  to  counteract  this  tendency  '? 

5.  Bv  what  mental  activity  can  a  teacher  put  himself  in 
the  child's  place  ? 

6.  Define  a  motive;  a  volition. 

7.  Enumerate  five  important  qualiflcatioa  for  efficient 
school- teaching. 

8  What  do  you  consider  the  principal  advantage  of  at- 
tending county  institutes  ? 

9.  In  what  respects  would  you  have  the  law  relating  to 
county  institutes  amended,  and  why  ? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  because  it  leads  the  little 
pupil  to  the  natural  and  happy  use  of  all  his 
powers,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

2.  If  the  rules  of  the  school  board  allow  it, 
and  if  teacher  and  pupils  can  heartily  join  in 
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them,  religious  exercises  may  profitably  open 
every  day's  work  in  school. 

3.  Visit  the  parents,  show  them  that  you 
have  a  genuine  interest  in  their  children,  that 
you  have  well  considered  and  definite  plans 
in  which  you  desire  their  co-operation.  In- 
duce parents  to  visit  the  school.  This  can 
often  be  done,  by  naming  set  days  for  visiting, 
on  which  some  special  exercises  are  held. 

4.  School  teaching  may  have  a  tendency  to 
dwarf  one  intellectually;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  result.  A  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs,  a  generous  course  of  reading, 
an  earnest  pursuit  of  some  line  of  study,  any  or 
all,  will  counteract  this  tendency. 

5.  By  imagination,  and  the  memory  of  his 
own  childhood. 

6.  A  motive  is  a  feeling,  or  desire,  that  so- 
licits the  consent  of  the  will.*  A  volition  is  an 
act  of  the  will,  or,  as  many  use  the  word,  it 
means  a  putting  forth  of  effort  to  realize  some 
choice. 

7.  Good  health,  good  mental  ability,  a  fair 
preparation,  a  judicial  mind,  strong  will,  and  a 
love  of  children  are  very  desirable  qualities  in 
a  teacher. 

8.  Social  intercourse,  an  awakening  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  improvement  in  the  science  and 
methods  of  education,  are  the  chief  benefits 
that  institutes  should  confer  upon  teachers 
attending  them. 

9.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  institutes 
in  Indiana  to  answer  this  question. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  do  the  animals  of  the  Frigid  Zones  compare  in 
nature,  size,  color,  and  number  with  those  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  ? 

2.  In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  are  the  following 
chiefly  found  ?  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  caue,  copper, 
quicksilver,  wheat,  salt,  corn,  and  gold. 

3.  Name  five  important  railroad  centers  in  Indiana. 

4.  What  influence  have  the  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.,  of  a 
country  upon  its  civilization  ? 

5.  Discuss  the  relation  between  climate  and  government. 

ANSWERS. 

1,  2,  and  3.  These  questions  do  not  seem  to 
require  anything  which  is  not  readily  found  in 
our  text-books. 

4.  Lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.,  facilitate  com- 
merce and  the  free  intercourse  of  people  living 
on  their  shores;  and  it  is  by  intercourse  with 
each  other,  that  men  become  civilized. 

5.  A  cool,  dry,  bracing  climate  gives  a  people 
vigor,  enterprise,  resolution  and  perseverance. 
These  qualities  are  likely  to  have  an  effect 
upon  their  government,  as  well  as  upon  all 
other  of  their  affairs. 

EVANGELINE. 

1.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  tbe  author. 

2.  Who  was  Bellefontaine  ? 

3.  Where  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  poem  ? 

4.  Characterize  the  Acadians. 


5.  "  Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  angelus 
sounded."  Explain. 

6.  Describe  the  home  life  of  the  Acadians. 

REMARK. 

If  the  candidate  has  studied  the  poem  care- 
fully and  critically,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have 
done*  he  can  readily  answer  all  these  questions. 


How  an  Indian  Thinks. 

In  a  plea  for  the  papoose  that  I  have 
somewhere  read,  it  is  noted  that  he  is 
carried  on  his  mother's  back,  and  hence 
travels  backward,  never  sees  a  tree  limb 
till  it  has  switched  him,  and  always  sees 
everything  wrong  side  first.  That,  of 
course,  was  not  written  by  an  Indian, 
for  to  him,  the  Englishman  seems  to  do 
and  think  backward.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  point  of  view.  But  it  is 
worth  a  good  deal  to  know  how  a  man 
looks  at  things,  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  a  highly 
intelligent  Indian  boy,  gives  us  an  in- 
sight, not  only  to  his  mind,  but  also  to 
the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of  his 
race.  He  is  describing  a  small  flood  that 
invaded  a  hen-house,  from  which  he  val- 
iantly rescued  the  inmates,  and  also  tell- 
ing of  his  work.    He  writes: 

{'I  am  well.  How  you  think  that  flood 
coming  now.  Last  night  about  three 
feet  high  that  hen's  house  the  water 
coming  inside;  so  I  took  from  thereabout 
thirty-five  hens  and  put  them  in  that  old 
house  not  very  big.  I  am  well  very  much, 
but  do  like  it  to  see  water  coming  now. 
I  do  it  my  work  very  well.  I  am  trying 
to  be  carpenter.  I  making  washroom 
table  so  that  girl  again  can  clean  wash. 
Have  to  make  good  fire  in  kitchen  room 
six  clock  in  the  morning  for  two  weeks 
every  morning.  That  river  just  a  lake, 
that  river  his  little  bridge  the  water  run 
over.  I  making  my  little  box.  I  maded 
it  myself  about  two  feet  long  for  a  les- 
son. Our  teacher,  lets  see  what  he  says. 
He  says,  very  well  done.  Our  teacher, 
he  is  the  one  that  teach  us  our  carpen- 
ter's work,  it  his  name  is  Mr.  Boxer. 
My!  he  fine  hand  to  play  cornet." 

The  writing  and  spelling  are  very 
good,  showing  that  the  boy  has  not 
wasted  his  school  time,  but  the  struggle 
with  the  English  idiom  has  only  just  be- 
gun, and  the  sight  of  the  things  of  civil- 
ization has  given  him  more  ideas  than  he 
can  express,  but  promising  well  for  the 
future.  — Exchange. 
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Literary  Notes. 

All  teachers  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Nicaragua  Canal;  and  we  think  they  will  be 
glad  to  get  the  information  concerning  it  which 
may  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  cuts  given  on 
this  page. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  Colonel  Knox's 
ability  for  writing  history  and  description  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  The  Boy  Travellers 


volumes  which  Harper  &  Brothers  are  issuing 
from  time  to  time.  Its  value,  however,  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives,  in  agreeable, readable  fashion 
and  small  compass,  a  number  of  dignified  and 
judicious  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  children— the  care  of  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  bodies. 

In  view  of  the  universal  interest  manifested 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  Whittier,  the  publishers  of 
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in  Central  Europe,  just  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  is  the  latest  of  his  books,  and  it 
follows  "the  Boys"  as  they  wander  among 
Paris  cafes,  along  the  Seine,  over  sunny  Franc? 
to  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and,  in  the  happi- 
est way  imaginable,  through  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Oue  can  almost  travel  with 
traSd      readlng  the  b00k'  lt  is  80  fuHy  Hlus- 

Ohildren:  Their  Models  and  Critics,  is  the 
title  of  one  of  those  small  prettily  prepared 


the  Atlantic  Monthly  invite  attention  to  two 
poems  in  his  memory,  by  Dr.  Holmes  and  Eliz- 
abeth Stuart  Phelps,  in  the  November  number, 
and  take  much  pleasure  in  according  permis- 
sion to  the  press  to  copy  these  in  whole  or  in 
part,  only  asking  that  credit  be  given  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

TEACHERS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

wanting  positions  now,  or  next  year,  will  do 
well  to  write  to  the  Public-School  Bureau  at 
once. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

The  Northern  Illinois  High  School  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  session  at  La  Grange, 
November  11  and  12. 

A.  R.  Moore  enters  his  third  year  at  Elm1 
hurst,  Illinois,  at  an  advance  in  salary,  Last 
year  over  one  hundred  books  were  added  to  the 
school  library — the  pupils  and  teachers  paid 
for  them  by  giving  entertainments. 

By  a  little  slip,  we  said  in  our  last  issue  that 
Prof.  R.  E.  Lee  takes  the  place  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Williams, in  Southern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  at  Mitchell.  The  name 
should  have  been  Prof.  R.  E.  Lee  Reynolds. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bradshaw, 
of  Humboldt,  Iowa,  in  the  October  Journal, 
has  awakened  much  interest.  We  have  calls 
from  several  subscribers  asking  for  more  on 
the  same  subject;  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw indicates  that  he  is  willing  to  write  more 
on  the  same  subject.  So  we  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  him  again. 

A  very  generaK  and  vigorous  movement  is 
making  all  over  the  land,  in  favor  of  better 
country  roads.  Mr.  A.  A.  Pope,  of  bicycle 
fame,  appears  to  be  one  of  its  most  efficient 
promoters.  We  wish  the  movement  the  most 
complete  success;  and,  if  Mr.  Pope  shall  sell 
more  bicycles,  in  consequence,  or  if  his  cus- 
tomers shall  better  enjoy  riding  on  those  they 
purchase,  we  shall  not  find  a  word  of  fault. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review 
has  brought  suit  against  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Telegram.,  for  violation  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right, in  republishing  from  its  columns  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  Home  Rule.  The 
outcome  of  this  case  will  be  of  much  interest 
to  periodicals  which  pay  for  high-priced  ar- 
ticles, that  the  publishers  of  cheaper  periodicals 
are  inclined  to  "  borrow"  with  a  great  deal  of 
freedom. 

"You  can't  play  horse  with  me,  and  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  there  are  no  flies  on 
me."  How  would  these  words  sound,  spoken 
to  a  class  of  children,  by  their  teacher,  in 
school  session?  Yet,  we  are  informed  they 
were  so  spoken,  not  long  ago.  In  the  same  town, 
two  young  ladies,  students  of  the  high  school, 
were  heard  conversing  as  follows:  "You  were 
right  in  it,  wa'nt  you?"  "You  can  bet  your 
life  I  was."  Should  we  compel  foreign-born 
children  to  study  English  in  our  public  schools? 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  whose  exposure  of  the  meth- 
ods in  vogue  in  the  public  schools  of  our  lead- 
ing cities  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Forum 
is  causing  many  of  the  teachers  in  these  cities 
to  tremble,  tells  in  his  last  published  article 
this  story  of  a  reading  lesson  which  he  heard 
in  Cincinnati:  "Tii  one  of  the  pieces  read  the 
word  'merchant'  appeared.  'What  is  a  mer- 
chant?' the  teacher  inquired,  after  one  of  the 
children  had  read  the  word.  'A  merchant  is 
a  tailor,'  answered  one.  'A  merchant  is  a  man 
what  keeps  dry-goods  stores,'  said  another. 


'A  merchant  is  a  man  what  buys  cheap  and 
kin  sell  dear,'  remarked  a  third.  At  last  a 
little  boy,  with  a  triumphant  air,  cried  out,  'A 
merchant  is  a  man  what  sells  goods.'  The 
teacher  corrected  none  of  these  mistakes  in 
language. 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  have  now  in  press 
and  will  shortly  issue  a  translation  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Bushnell  Coleman,  of  the  "Youth  of 
Frederick  the  Great,"  by  M.  Ernest  Lavisse  of 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  whose  recent  election  to 
the  Academy  created  so  much  interest. 

A  late  religious  paper  remarks  as  follows: 
"But  the  worst  thing  brought  out  about  the 
condition  of  workmen  at  Homestead  has  not 
been  connected  with  wages  or  hours,  but  with 
the  use  made  of  both  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  Homestead  has  forty  saloons  and  not  one 
book  store."  Every  thoughtful  person  must 
have  noted  how  little  is  said  about  the  drink 
habit,  its  attendants,  its  effects,  by  those  who 
discuss  the  hardships  and  hindrances  of  the 
workingman. 

Through  a  blunder  in  our  mailing  depart- 
ment, the  legend  "Subscription  past  due"  got 
onto  the  wrappers  of  a  good  many  of  the  Octo- 
ber Journals  where  it  did  not  belong.  Such 
a  mistake  is,  in  itself,  very  vexatious  to  us,  no 
less  than  to  the  owners  of  The  Journals  who 
feel  themselves  unjustly  "dunned."  We  can 
only  tender  them  our  apologies  and  assure 
them  of  our  hearty  sympathy;  for  such  a  mis- 
take causes  us  more  trouble  than  any  one  else. 
The  thought  did  occur  to  us,  however,  in 
reading  the  letters  that  we  received  on  this  ac- 
count, that  it  would  be  a  happy  day  for  us  if 
those  persons  on  whose  wrappers  the  announce- 
ment did  belong,  were  as  sensitive  about  it  as 
the  others.  We  find  there  are  some  "  old 
timers"  who  bear  the  "  dun  "  with  wonderful 
equanimity. 

The  demand  for  flags  on  the  part  of  our 
schools  has  been  something  remarkable,  and 
our  regret  and  disappointment  was  very  keen 
when,  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  manufactur- 
ers notified  us  that  they  could  no  longer  fill 
our  orders,  because  the  stock  of  bunting  in  the 
country  was  exhausted.  Orders  continued  to 
pour  in  by  the  score  daily  for  several  days  af- 
terwards; and  we  could  do  nothing  else  than 
to  say  to  our  customers  that  they  must  cancel 
their  orders,  or  wait  till  long  after  the  21st 
before  they  could  be  filled. 

This  has  been  a  loss  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars io  us;  but  we  do  not  regret  it  for  that  rea- 
son alone.  We  sympathize  in  the  keen  disap- 
pointment of  multitudes  of  bo>sand  girls  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  country,  who  after  heroic 
efforts  have  raised  money  and  sent  it  to  us  with 
the  wish  that  we  would  send  the  flags  at  once, 
in  time  for  "Columbus  day."  We  can  assure 
them  that  the  thought  of  their  disappointment 
came  to  us  quite  as  vividly  as  the  thought  of  a 
possible  loss  of  profit.  But  they  and  we  may 
find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  grand  old 
flag  will  be  just  as  significant  and  just-  as  valu- 
able for  a  long  time  after  October  21,  1892. 
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o  ?'  ?*« S haplin  is  Principal  of  the  Union 
School,  Sa'n  Leandro,  Cal.  He  has  nine  as- 
sistant teachers. 

From  the  report  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  we 
learn  that  the  total  enrollment  in  that  city  is 
2,521,  -with  52  teachers.  The  High  School, 
still  in  charge  of  J.  A.  Bishop,  enrolls  182. 

The  neighboring  city  of  Moline  has  an  en- 
rollment of  2,374,  and  employs  59  teachers. 
H.  M.  Slawson  succeeds  Mr.  Hatch  as  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  Rockford  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, too  late  for  any  notice  in  this  number  of 
The  Journal. 

The  Missouri  Teacher,  Vol.  I.,  No  1   is  re- 
ceived    It  is  published  by  A.  J.  Smith  and 
M-  Gotten,  at  Sedalia.    The  first  number 
presents  a  good  appearance. 

Another  school  journal,  The  Western  Teacher 
is  announced,  to  be  published  in  Milwaukee. 
As  our  old  friend,  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gil lan,  is  to  be 
the  editor,  we  look  for  a  paper  worth  reading. 

™Fr?fl  ?'  N*  Patrick>  author  of  "Lessons  in 
English  and  "  Essentials  of  English,"  is  open 
to  engagements  to  teach  grammar  in  teachers' 
institutes  and  to  deliver  popular  lectures.  His 
address  is  box  536,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No.  1,  Vol.  IV.,  of  the  Northwest  Journal  of 
Education,  published  at  Seattle,  comes  to  us 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Anderson  as  editor. 
Doctor,  reafch  over  the  mountains  and  give  us 
a'  shake;"  you  are  remembered  in  McLean 
county,  Illinois. 

We  learn  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  that  the  Kent  Law  School  of  Chi- 
cago has  made  heavy  drafts  upon  the  students 
of  the  Law  Department  in  the  Northwestern 
University.  Judge  Marshall  D.  Ewell  is  dean, 
and  Thomas  E.  D.  Bradley  is  secretary. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  Decatur,  111.,  for  1892.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  3,359;  of  these 
374  are  in  the  High  School.  Whole  number  of 
teachers,  61.  Supt.  Gastman  still  directs  the 
school  affairs  of  that  city. 

PROM  PEDAGOGUE  TO  BANKER. 

Principal  Francis  M.  McKay,  of  the  Douglas 
school,  resigned  his  position  yesterday  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Farson, 
Leach  &  Co.,  115  Dearborn  street.  Mr.  McKay 
has  been  connected  with  the  Chicago  schools 
for  ten  years. 

The  great  university  of  Chicago  began  its 
work  at  the  appointed  time  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. There  was  no  parade  or  blowing  of 
trumpets,  no  attempts  at  oratory  or  elaborate 
ceremonial.  "There  was  an  organ  voluntary, 
a  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  dox- 
ology."  In  this  unostentatious  way  began  an 
institution  of  learning  more  grandly  equipped 
at  its  opening  probably  than  any  other  in  the 
world. 


The  Schoolmasters'  Round  Table  of  Central 
Iowa  met  at  Marshalltown  on  October  14  and 
15.  The  program  of  topies  covers  a  wide 
range,  but  all  the  themes  are  practical  and 
important. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  railroad  from 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem  was  opened.  The  work  of 
building  this  road  has  given  quite  an  impulse 
to  the  ancient  city,  and  there  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  boom  in  real  estate.  There  has  also 
been  quite  an  influx  of  Jewish  settlers  in  the 
last  few  years.  But  Dr.  Selah  Merrill  does  not 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  general  return 

wwif  ^WS  t(?  Palestine>  and  he  questions 
whether  the  railroad  will  pay  expenses. 

The  Forum  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
that  is  sure  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention 
especially  among  those  connected  in  any  wav 
with  our  public  schools.  This  magazine  has 
employed  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  to  visit  the  schools  of 
different  cities,  and  to  write  the  results  of  his 
observations  without  fear  or  favor.  His  first 
article  appears  in  the  Forum  for  October 
After  some  remarks  which  show  him  to  be  a 
man  of  correct  pedagogical  ideas,  he  treats  of 
the  schools  of  Baltimore  in  anything  but  a 
complimentary  fashion.  His  articles  are  sure 
to  make  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones— and 
they  certainly  seem  to  be  as  dry  as  any 
that  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision.  We  propose  to 
return  to  this  subject  again,  as  we  have  neither 
space  nor  time  at  present  for  all  that  we  wish 
to  say  about  it. 

The  managers  have  issued  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  World's  Congress  of  Music 
Teachers  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  about  the  first 

■iin5XtLJuly-  "The  object  of  tnis  congress 
will  be  the  promotion  of  popular  instruction  in 
music,  and  more  especially  the  advancement 
oi  musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools." 
ihe  committee  call  upon  the  "musical  leaders 
in  all  countries,"  to  answer  the  following  Ques- 
tions: H 

"a.  What  themes  will  you  recommend  for 
consideration  in  the  Congress  of  Musical  Edu- 
cation? 

"ft.  To  what  musical  leaders  will  you  recom- 
mend that  any  such  themes  be  assigned  for  pre- 
sentation? ^ 

"c.  What  general  modes  of  proceeding  will 
you  advise  as  likely  to  produce  the  best  re- 
suits  } 

Dr.  George  F.  Root,  of  Chicago,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


Silvery  Notes,  S.  C.  Hanson's  latest  song 
book  for  the  public  schools,  is  a  neat  book, 
bound  in  manila,  48  pages.  The  type  is  large 
and  clear,  the  contents  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  average  pupil,  and  a  commendable  fea- 
ture is  that  nearly  all  the  songs  have  the  music 
for  four  parts.  Price  15  cents;  $1.50  per  dozen 
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Dyspepsia 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Pronounced  by  Physicians  of  all  schools  to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  dis- 
covered for  Dyspepsia. 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Dr.  W.  S*  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says  :  "The  best  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says  :  "A 
wonderful  remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free.        Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  K  I. 
BE  WAKE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution:— Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious.  Never  sold 
in  hulk. 


The  World  and  its  People,  Book  V,  Mod- 
ern Europe.  By  Fannie  E.  Coe;  edited  by 
Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  398  pages,  just 
issued;  it  is  volume  9  of  the  Young  Folks'  Li- 
brary. The  paper  and  type  are  excellent;  the 
illustrations  are  many  and  good;  and  the  mat- 
ter can  not  fail  to  interest  bright  young  people 
of  twelve  years  or  thereabouts.  Just  the  book 
for  a  home  or  school  library. 


Selections  for  Memorizing.  By  Williams 
and  Foster.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers.  195 
pages. 

These  selections  are  graded  for  Primary,  In- 
termediate, and  High  Schools;  both  prose  and 
verse  are  represented.  Many  of  the  old  fav- 
orites are  here — poems  which  the  young  of 
every  generation  should  fix  in  the  memory. 
We  fail  to  find  some  others  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  see;  and  yet  we  hardly  notice  one  that 
we  should  want  to  omit.  The  type  and  paper 
are  excellent. 


successful  in  producing  verses  which  are  inter" 
esting  to  children,  and  yet  are  pure  and  ele- 
vating in  their  influence.  We  put  the  book 
into  the  hands  of  a  mother  who  tried  it  with 
her  own  children,  and  the  report  is  favorable. 
This  is  the  best  thing  we  can  say  for  it;  and 
nothing  better  need  be  said. 


Six  Centuries  of  English  Poetry;  Tenny- 
son to  Chaucer.  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph. 
D.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  publishers.  308 
pages. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  author  begins 
with  Tennyson  and  follows  the  stream  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  backward  six  hundred  years,  to  its 
source.  His  aim  is,  not  to  say  very  much  about 
poetry  or  poets,  but  to  lead  the  reader  to  the 
literature  itself,  and  to  help  him  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  it.  He  selects  twenty-five  of 
the  most  prominent  poets  of  England,  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  each,  with  from  one 
to  five  selections  from  his  works.  There  are 
directions  for  study,  and  a  few  explanatory 
notes. 


Sunshine  Melodies.     Published  by  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.    72  pp. 

This  book  is  designed  for  primary  schools, 
kindergartens,  and  private  classes.  The  words 
are  nearly  all  written  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris, 
and  the  music,  with  few  exceptions,  is  by  N. 
L.  Glover.    Mrs.  Harris  has  been  unusually 


The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Edward  Eggleston.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.   608  pp.    Price  $1.40. 
In  this  book,  we  have  presented  in  compact 
form,  the  most  notable  things  that  have  been 
said  in  general  literature*  about  teachers  and 
schools;  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  teacher's 
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library.  The  authors  represented  are  Roger 
Ascham,  Moliere,  Rousseau,  Shenstone,  Fuller, 
Pestalozzi,  Cowper,  Goethe,  Miss  Mitford, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  D.  P.  Page,  Thackeray, 
Thomas  Hughes,  D.  P.  Thompson,  Dickens, 
William  Matthews,  George  Eliot,  Irving, 
George  MacDonald,  Eggleston,  and  D'Arcy 
W.  Thompson.  There  is  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  each  writer. 

Goethe's  Faust.  Edited  by  Calvin  Thomas, 
professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Vol- 
ume L;  the  First  Part.  D.  C.  Heath'&  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  $1.20. 

The  above  is  a  new  edition,  just  from  the 
press,  designed  primarily  for  a  text-book  for 
advanced  classes  in  German.  The  text  used 
is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  Weimar  edition.  The 
editor  "has  wrought  as  a  philologist  and  a 
lover  of  definiteness."  The  introduction,  con- 
sisting of  almost  80  pages,  bears  every  mark  of 
unspared  pains  and  scholarly  research.  It 
gives  briefly,  but  comprehensively,  the  history 
of  the  Faust  legend,  the  growth  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  drama  in  the  life  and  mind  of 
Goethe,  an  interpretation  of  some  of  its  lead- 
ing ideas,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  dramatis 
personae.  This  introductory  matter  is  not  dry, 
it  is  thoroughly  interesting.  There  is  no  dis- 
play of  subjective  caprice — nor  is  it  tedious, 
although  it  fills  about  one-fourth  of  the  book. 
It  is  direct,  concise,  and  helpful  to  the  student 
of  the  play.  The  book  contains  over  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  notes  to  assist  the  student  in  un- 
derstanding and  translating  the  text. 

The  publishers  have  done  a  neat  and  pleas- 


ing piece  of  work,  On  the  whole  we  can  say 
that  this  is  by  far  the  best  edition  of  this  drama 
that  we  have  seen. 


The  Magazines. 

The  Galaxy  of  Music  for  October,  with  its 
forty-four  pages  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
gems,  lies  before  us.  Among  the  songs  we  find 
selections  by  Gounod,  Reyloff,  Randegger,  and 
Clifton.  The  instrumental  part  is  by  Delibes, 
Spindler,  Czibulka,  Behr,  etc.  The  price,  ten 
cents  a  copy,  or  $1.00  a  year,  is  the  most  won- 
derful thing  about  the  Galaxy.  May  be  had  of 
all  newsdealers  or  from  the  publisher,  F.  Trifet, 
408  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  Illustra- 
ted, for  October  1st,  is  of  unusual  interest  to 
all  the  citizens  of  this  state.  Besides  the  usual 
amount  of  authentic  World's  Fair  informa- 
tion, it  has  a  large  and  beautiful  photogravure 
of  our  state  building  at  the  Exposition.  This 
number  is  the  "Dedication  Issue,"  in  honor  of 
the  dedicatory  exercises  held  October  21.  It 
contains  the  official  programme  of  the  dedica- 
tory exercises;  full  illustrations  of  the  Expo- 
sition grounds,  buildings,  national,  state  and 
foreign,  and  the  leading  attractions;  pano- 
ramic bird's  eye  view,  in  rich  colors,  of  the  en- 
tire Exposition;  rules  for  exhibitors,  and  of- 
ficial information.  Address  J.  B.  Campbell, 
Publisher,  159-161  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Littell's  Living  Age. — Approaching  very 
near  its  semi-centennial,  this  venerable  and 


THE  ARITHMETICS  HAVE  PROVED  A  SUCCESS. 

The  Revised  Model  Elementary  and  New  Model  Complete  Arithmetics. 

By  H.  H.  BELFIELD,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

These  text  books  were  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  and  ,have  already  been  introduced  into  many 
of  the  leading  schools  East  aud  West. 

The  exercises  and  problems  are  varied,  well  graded,  practical,  business  like  and  numerous.  Fundamental  principles 
are  emphasized,  explanations  simple  and  methods  direct,  inducing  pupils  to  gain,  by  experience,  such  knowledge  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  their  own  definitions  and  rules.  Useless  subjects  are  omitted  so  that  essentials  may  be  better 
taught.   Both  teachers  and  pupils  like  them. 

FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER 

Is  something  comparatively  new,  but  it  fills  a  want.  Its  use  is  attended  by  marvelous  success.  Besides  being  a  suit- 
able book  on  numbers,  in  the  hands  of  second  grade  pupils,  it  secures,  in  a  natural  way,  thought  in  the  reading  of  prob- 
lems, and  language  to  express  number  ideas,  benefits  that  follow  the  pupil  through  the  rest  of  the  course.  Washington, 
D.  C.  have  ordered  2,700  copies;  Wilmington,  Del.,  665;  Elgin,  111,,  650;  Rockford,  111.,  625;  Aurora,  111.,  500;  Decatur,  111., 
250,  and  numerous  other  towns  in  fifteen  states. 

CRAWFORD'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ILLINOIS,  by  mall,  44cts. 

CRAWFORD  &  OSTRANDER'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ILL.  AND  U.  S.  COMBINED,  by  mail,  75Ct». 

These  two  books  contain  the  latest  and  best  recital  of  the  enactments  of  your  legislature  yet  published.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  starting  a  class  in  civil  government,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  these  excellent  books. 

THE  VIRTUES  AND  THEIR  REASONS. 

By  AUSTIN  BIERBOWER. 

A  system  of  ethics  for  the  public  schools,  based  on  scientific  principles,  philosophically  accurate,  clear,  simple,  and 
direct :  free  from  religion-  differences  :  treats  all  topics  that  interest  modern  society,  and  furnishes  "sound  words"  to 
crystallize  the  nebulous  ideas  that  usually  prevail  on  the  subject. 

Revised  Mode  Elementary  Arithmetic,  50c. 
New  Model  Complete  Arithmetic,  65c. 
Frank  H  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader,  aac. 
The  Virtues  and  their  Reasors,  $1  35. 

Co  respondence  is  solicited  by  the  publishers, 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  307  &  309  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  Iltlt. 
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only  eclectic  weekly,  is  apparently  as  young, 
vigorous,  and  valuable  as  in  its  earliest  years. 
The  issue  for  October  1,  No.  2518,  is  the  initial 
number  of  the  195th  volume  and  appears  in  an 
entirely  new  dress.  Its  old,  familiar,  drab- 
colored  covers  remain  unchanged,  but  its  inte- 
rior has  been  transformed.  With  new,  clear, 
and  handsome  type,  and  the  great  improve- 
ment noticeable  in  its  general  "make-up,"  with 
its  excellent  paper  and  fine  press-work,  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  other  magazine  pub- 
lished; and,  combined  with  the  high  intrinsic 
excellence  which  has  ever  characterized  its 
contents,  The  Living  Age  must  prove  an  even 
more  delightful  and  desirable  visitor  than  ever, 
and  enter  its  Year  of  Jubilee  under  highly  en- 
couraging prospects. 

The  North  American  Review  for  Novem- 
ber, besides  being  very  strong  as  usual  in 
timely  articles  by  famous  writers,  presents 
from  Mr.  Blaine  the  fullest  utterance  that  that 
statesman  has  made  on  the  issues  involved  in 
the  forthcoming  National  contest  between  the 
parties.  His  article  is  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dential Campaign  of  1892,"  and  is  written  with 
great  vigor  and  characteristic  purity  of  style. 
It  offers  many  new  points  of  view.  The  publi- 
cation in  The  North  American  Review  of  this 
important  paper  is  significant  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  editor  in  providing  the  public  with  ut- 
terances of  authority  adapted  to  the  moment. 


"The  Democratic  Outlook"  describes  the  article 
contributed  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Harrity,  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Mr.  Harrity,  with  a  marked  degree  of  frank- 
ness, goes  over  the  ground  and  urges  many 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  control  of  the 
government  will  be  transferred  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  November  election.  The 
Rev.  Bishop  Foss,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  ar- 
ticle, "Politics  and  the  Pulpit,"  adds  a  contri- 
bution to  the  series  of  articles  on  this  subject 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Review, 
and  he,  like  other  writers  in  this  series,  urges 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  concern  himself  with 
important  issues  in  politics. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  No- 
vember.—Taking  up  the  November  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  one  is  struck  by  the  many 
phases  of  actual  human  life,  in  distinction  from 
the  ideal  life  of  fiction  and  poetry,  which  this 
magazine  reveals.  Sarah  Jeannette  Duncan 
opens  the  current  number  with  a  study  of  the 
mixed  race  of  India,  in  the  delightful  vein  of 
her  well-known  book,  "A  Social  Departure;" 
Dr.  Wesley  Mills  treats  of  "The  Natural  or  Sci- 
entific Methods  in  Education,"  basing  his  essay 
upon  what  has  been  discovered  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  brain  receives  and  records  im- 
pressions, and  illustrating  it  with  diagrams  of 
special  areas  in  the  brain.  There  is  an  article 
by  Dr.  T.  Lauder-Brunton  on  a  novel  subject, 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED,  MEN  &  WOMEN,  for 

DARKNESS  DAYLIGHT 

OB  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

A  WOMAN'S  thrilling  story  of  Gospel,  Temperance,  and  Rescue 
work  "  In  His  Name  "  in  the  great  under-world  of  New  York.  A  grand 
new  work.       By  Mrs.  HELEN  CAMPBELL.  Introduction 

JBy  Mev.  Lyman  Abbott,  JJ,D, 

A  wonderful  book  of  Christian  love  and  faith,  full  of  tears  and  smiles. 
SUth  thousand.  S50  remarkable  illustrations  from  flash-light  photo- 
graphs of  real  life.  6000  more  Agent*  W tinted, —Men  and 
Women.  $800  amonth.  fj^Experience  and  capital  not  necessary, 
for  We  Teach  All  and  Give  Credit.  Distance  no  Hindrance  for  ue  give 
Extra  Terms,  and  Pay  Freights.  Outfit  Free.  Write  for  Circulars  to 
A.  I>.  WORTHHNttTON  «fc  CO.,  Ilartlord,  Conn. 
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Sunday  Sun 

$2.00  a  Year. 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT  .  . 


A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

EDUCATION 

Would  be  a  delightful  and  sensible  Christmas  gift  for 
your  friend.  If  you  wish  one  magazine  for  your  friend 
and  another  for  yourself,  just  see  our  combination  offers. 


Containing  more  reading 
Matter  than  any  magazine 
Published  in  America. 


Address 


THE  SUN, 
New  York. 


TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Education  and  the  Arena  for 
Education  and  Review  or  Reviews  for 
Education  and  Wide  Awake  for  - 
Education  and  Goldthwaite's  Geographical 

Magazine  for  

Or  both  new  for 
Address, 


$6  00 
4  00 
3  60 

3  50 
3  00 


PUBLISHERS  EDUCATION, 


50  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


GALESBURG, 

ILLINOIS. 


KNOX  COLLEGE, 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  greatly  increased  facilities.  For  cata- 
logue and  all  information  address 

Newton  Bat  em  an. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T  S  DENISON,  Publisher,  Chicago. 
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"Posture  and  its  Indications,"  to  which  still 
more  novelty  is  given  by  its  odd  illustrations. 
What  things  are  being  most  earnestly  studied 
in  the  field  of  mental  science  are  pointed  out 
by  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Problems  of  Comparative  Psychology."  The 
question  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  put 
together  by  chemical  processes  a  creature  hav- 
ing life,  is  discussed  by  M.  Armand  Sabatier, 
under  the  title  "The  Synthesis  of  Living  Be- 
ings."   "Some  Economical  Trees,"  that  have 
sent  roots  into  decayed  parts  of  their  own 
trunks,  are  described  by  Frederick  Le  Roy 
Sargent,  with  illustrations.    The  calculations 
made  by  Jacques  Inaudi,  "The  Latest  Arith- 
metical Prodigy,"  are  described  by  M.  Alfred 
Binet.  Some  remarkable  "Reasoning  Animals" 
are  put  on  record  by  Allen  Pringle.  Miss  Alice 
Carter  writes  of  "Color  in  Flowering  Plants." 
There  is  a  valuable  practical  paper  on  "Mod- 
ern Nervousness  and  its  Cure,"  by  Dr.  Bil- 
singer;  an  account  of  "The  First  German  Pa- 
per-Maker," with  pictures  of  his  mill,  is  given 
by  Edward  Grosse;    and  J.  B.  Mann  answers 
the  question  "Are  Business  Profits  too  Large?" 
by  showing  that  capital  and  skill  do  not  get 
such  wonderful  earnings  as  many  working 
men  imagine.    Dr.  W.  C.  Cahall  contributes  a 
historical  account  of  the  organizations  for  sci- 
entific discovery  in  the  land  of  Columbus  and 
Galileo,  and  the  body  of  the  number  closes 
with  a  "Sketch  and  Portrait  of  Henry  Walter 
Bates,"  best  known  by  his  book  "A  Naturalist 
on  the  Amazons."    In  the  Editor's  Table  some 
dangers  connected  with  our  mode  of  electing 
Presidents  are  pointed  out,  and  how  the  people 
can  aid  in  the  prevention  of  cholera  epidemics 
is  told.    This  number  begins  a  new  volume.  • 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  Tele 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  can  name,  for 
either  public  or  private,  an  excellent  lady,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience,  and  who 
will  work  for  a  reasonable  salary. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  sweetest 
poem,  Evangeline?  Do  you  want  to  make  a 
friend  glad  by  the  present  of  a  copy  about  the 
time  of  the  hoHdays?  See  our  advertisement 
of  books,  on  another  page. 

Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Bodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.  . 

We  will  send  either  book  post-paid  for  25 
cents. 

We  have  in  press  "A  History  of  Political 
Parties  "  in  this  country  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard. 
This  will  contain  a  unique  chart  on  which  a 
summary  of  this  history  is  given.  Every 
teacher  of  United  States  history  should  have 
one  of  these  little  books.  Those  who  read  Dr. 
Pickard's  articles  in  The  Journal  know  with 
what  fairness  and  clearness  and  grace  of  dic- 
tion, the  book  is  written.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  the  price  is  25  cents.  Send  or- 
ders to  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  111. 


THREE  IflTESNATIOflAIi 
NEW  OFthb  EDUCATION 

VOIiUmES  SERIES 

THE  WORflli  INSTRUCTION  OF  CHIIiDREJi.    For  Parents  and  Teachers.    By  FELIX  ADLER.  12mo. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  contains  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Adler  in  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  daring  its  first  session  in 
1891,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  A  few  of  the  lectures  have  been  condensed,  but  most  of  them  are  published  sobstaniially  as 
delivered.  Moral  education  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  all  education,  and  the  pub 
lishers  are  glad  to  offer  a  book  so  full  of  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  and  parents. 

English  Education  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  by  isaac  sharpless,  ll.o., 

President  of  Haverford  College.    l2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  writer  of  this  book  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  lSQO-'Ol  in  England.  Abundant  opportunity  waa 
offered  him  for  visiting  schools  of  various  sorts,  for  collecting  literature,  and  for  conversing  with  school  and  university 
men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Believing  that  there  is  in  America  great  ignorance  of  the  present  condition 
of  English  education,  he  has  briefly  summarized  the  results  of  his  investigations,  and  presents  them  herewith. 

EdUCation  from  a  Rational  Standpoint.  By  ALFRED  FOUILLEE.  Translated  and  edited,  with  a  Preface( 
by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.  A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Head  Master  of  the  Marling  School,  Stroud.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Fouillee's  work  is  a  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussions  of  some  of  the  important  educational  ques- 
tions that  are  at  present  claiming  attention  in  both  this  country  and  Europe.  The  author  is  a  practical  teacher  as  well  as  a 
profound  philosopher,  and  his  opinions  will  have  much  weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  educational  phases  of  national 

Sold  by  leading  booksellers;  or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

«>  3»  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  PRANG  COURSES 


....  in  ...  . 

Form  Study,  Drawing,  and  Color 

v\|    PRIMARY  COURSE. 
2pj    SHORTER  COURSE. 
'r(\    COMPLETE  COURSE. 

The  only  plan  for  teaching  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  that  is  based  on  PEDAGOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  BEST  THOUGHT  and  the  BEST  EXPERIENCE 
of  those  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  the  development  of  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
in  this  country. 

The  ONLY  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING  which  provides  a  SERIES  OF  MANUALS  for  Grade 
Teachers,  whereby  they  may  obtain  a  BROAD  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  and  PREPARE 
THEMSELVES  INTELLIGENTLY  FOR  EACH  LESSON.  Other  systems  provide  outlines,  which 
can  in  no  proper  sense  be  termed  Manuals. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  of  Text  Books  and  Educational  Materials  published  and  manufactured  by 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

w.  s.  mack,  Western  Manager.  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Look  at  our  advertising  pages  and  see  what 
books  we  carry  in  stock.  You  want  some  of 
them  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Remem- 
ber that  the  prices  include  postage. 

PROFESSOR  AND  PARTNER  WANTED. 

In  the  only  Normal  College  in  a  large  south- 
ern state.  Established  2  years.  Students  from 
32  counties  and  6  states.  New  buildings;  rent 
free  for  25  years. 

Partner  must  have  $4,000,  or  its  equivalent. 
Must  possess  energy,  push,  and  grit. 
Great  educational  interest  awakening. 
Address  at  once, 

Public-School  Bureau, 

Bloomington,  111. 

DeGarmo's  Series  of  "Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School"  is  the  most  popular  with 
teachers  who  are  using  it.  Every  lesson,  from 
the  second  grade  to  the  seventh,  is  carefully 
worked  out,  and  has  been  tested  by  years  of 
experience  in  the  classes.  They  are  the  cheap- 
est books  ever  printed.  Each  of  the  three 
primary  and  intermediate  books  costs  only 
twelve  cents  at  retail,  and  can  be  bought  for 
much  less  by  the  dozen.  The  books  should  be 
used  by  the  pupils  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
They  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  most  of 
the  blackboard  work,  and  are  as  natural  as 
life.  Send  for  a  copy  for  examination  if  you 
have  not  seen  them.  See  advertisement  on  an- 
other page. 


A  SURE  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  read  with  interest  letters  from  correspond- 
ents. If  this,  my  first  letter,  escapes  the 
waste  basket,  I.  may  write  others.  My  old 
schoolmate  made  so  much  money  plating 
knives,  forks,  etc.,  I  ordered  a  $5  machine 
from  H.  Delno  &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  I 
made  $21  the  first  week.  I  get  all  the  plating 
I  can  do,  and  sold  three  platers  at  $12  profit. 
The  work  is  splendid,  even  on  the  finest  jew- 
elry. Any  reader  can  get  circulars  by  writing 
and  have  profitable  employment  the  year  round. 

Young  Reader. 

an  interesting  conversation. 

Mary — Susan,  where  can  I  get  some  pretty 
cards,  for  rewards  to  my  little  pupils  ?  They 
have  been  doing  so  nicely  that  I  want  to  give 
them  something,  to  show  that  I  appreciate 
their  efforts. 

Susan — Why,  you  can  get  them  from  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  of  Bloomington. 
They  are  just  beautiful,  and  they  won't  cost 
much,  either. 

Mary — Can  they  furnish  Christmas  cards, 
too? 

Susan — Certainly;  write  to  them  for  terms 
and  specimens.  Tell  them  just  what  you  want, 
and  you  will  hear  from  them  by  the  next  mail. 
Don't  forget  to  send  five  cents  for  return  post- 
age. 
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Do  you  not  want  some  slate  black-boards? 
They  are  beautiful;  they  are  durable.  Cor- 
respond with  us  about  them. 

You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 

The  Smead  Heating  and  Ventilating  Com- 
pany are  adding  rapidly  to  their  work  in  this 
city.  They  have  completed  or  are  construct- 
ing, their  system  in  the  Eighth  District,  the 
Price  Hall,  Sedamsville,  Windsor  street,  and 
the  Avondale  new  school  buildings. — Cincin- 
nati Public  School  Journal. 

TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  ways. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 
— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 


Flags. — We  expected  that  orders  for  flags 
would  cease  after  October  21.  But,  to  our 
agreeable  surpfise,  they  still  come  daily.  We 
were  unable  to  fill  our  orders  just  before  Col- 
umbus day,  for  the  reason  given  elsewhere. 
We  have  still  on  file  a  number  of  those  orders 
awaiting  further  directions.  We  notified  the 
sender,  in  each  ease,  that  we  would  return  the 
remittance  or  fill  the  order  as  soon  as  possible. 
Several  have  not  yet  responded  to  our  notice; 
and  we  shall  fill  their  orders  about  November 
15,  unless  we  have  orders  to  the  contrary. 

DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


flervoas  Teachers 


Of  all  others  should  take  outdoor  exercise.  Exercise  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  scene.  You  can't  get  much  of  a  change  of  scene  by  walking.  The  Bicycle 
is  a  great  nerve  quieter.  You  ride  five  miles  with  less  exertion  than  you  walk  one. 
There  is  constant  change  of  scene — lots  of  fresh  air.  A  spin  after  school — and  to 
school — a  trip  on  Saturday — a  tour  in  vacation,  and  away  with  nervousness,  headache 
and  dyspepsia.  The  spring  frame  R  A  M  D|  fT  D  affords  "luxurious  exercise" 
not  obtainable  on  a  rigid  framed  ^  l—d  i\   bicycle.     Ramblers  cost  no 

more  than  the  others.    Our  catalogue  will  cost  you  nothing.    Mention  this  paper. 

GORMULLY  <&  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

n.  Franklin  and  Pearson  Sts.,  Chicago. 
BOSTON.  WASHINGTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Bradley's  Kindergarten  Supplies 

knd  PRIMHRY  SCHOOL-  KIDS. 

We  are  the  only  house  in  the  West  carrying  at  all  times  a  complete  stock  of  these  standard  poods.  Orders 
promptly  attended  to,  and  all  goods  guaranteed  perfect.  Write  us  for  prices  and  estimates  on  goods  required  for  Kin- 
dergariens  and  Primary  Schools. 

THE  BRADLEY  EDUCATIONAL  COLORED  PAPERS.— Scientific- 
ally and  artistically  correct,  based  on  th«  solar  spectrum— embrace  a  line  of 
Standard  Colors  aud  intermediate  hues,  with  tints  and  shades  of  each,  and 
neutrals,  in  all  about  150  colors.  Unexcelled  for  color  teaching,  and  put 
up  to  order  for  school  use.   Send  for  sample  books,  also  the  pamphlets. 

BRADLEY  COLOR  SCHEME,  with  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  which, 
with  our  catalogue,  is  sent  free  on  application. 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 


Gen'l  Western  Agents  for  Milton  Bradley  Co.  211  and  213  Wabash  Ave  ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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We  invite  all  our  readers  to  see  what  we  say 
about  watches  in  our  advertising  columns. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public-School  Journal. 

chicago,  milwaukee  &  st.  paul  ey. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  be- 
tween Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis, 
daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 

The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.  Electric  Reading 
Lamps  in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois, Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First  Class. 


Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 

VACANCIES. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fill 
vacancies  in  any  grade  of  school.  We  will 
recommend  no  candidate  without  good  reason; 
but  we  have  the  names  of  persons  whom  we 
can  recommend.  We  remind  superintendents 
and  school  boards  that  our  services  cost  em- 
ployers nothing. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 


FIRST  YEAR  READING 

A  Complete  Series,  prepared  expressly  for  the  First  Year. 
BY  MISS  ELLEN  M.  CYR. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PRIMER.    Introduction  price,  24  cents. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  FIRST  READER.    Introduction  price,  50  cents. 

CYR'S  READING  SLIPS.  Forty-eight  manilla  packages,  each  containing 
twenty  sentences,  printed  on  stiff,  tough  paper;  the  packages  graded  in  difficulty 
from  No.  1  up.    Five  cents  per  package. 

Without  any  doubt,  teachers  and  superintendents  find  more  difficulty  with  the  first  year's  work  in  reading  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  course.  To  begin  with,  the  difficulties  of  the  first  steps  are  not  sufficiently  provided  for.  Cyr's  Children's  Primer 
seems  to  meet  the  requirements  at  this  point.  New  words  are  introduced  very  gradually  and  with  great  care,  and  yet,  though 
the  vocabulary  is  limited,  the  reading  matter  will  be  found  fresh  and  entertaining  from  the  very  start.  The  book  is  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  child-life,  and  all  the  best  devices  and  methods  are  made  use  of  to  render  these  first  steps  easy,  interesting,  and 
judicious.  1  r » f 

The  Reading  Slips  furnish  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  work  in  the  most  convenient  and  the  cheapest  form. 

In  one  way,  the  second  half-year  usually  gives  even  more  trouble  than  the  first  half-year.  Less  attention  has  been  given 
to  its  special  requirements  in  the  preparation  of  primers  and  first  readers.  The  last  parts  of  these  books  are  almost  invariably 
too  hard,  and  so  a  number  of  different  books  are  required  to  provide  reading  matter  The  children  have  to  begin  different 
books  with  the  simple,  uninteresting  lessons,  read  to  the  hard  places,  and  then  lay  these  books  aside  on  the  shelves  for  another 
start  in  new  ones.  Cyr's  Children'*  First  Reader  is  so  made  as  to  give  practice  on  what  has  been  learned,  and  to  main- 
tain the  children's  interest  It  is  a  simple  but  steady  growth  in  the  same  line,  and  will  make  possible  a  real  advance,  in  place  of 
constant  stopping  and  beginning  over  again. 

The  Primer,  Slips,  and  First  Reader  make  a  complete  course  specially  designed  for  the  first  year's  work  in  reading. 

Stickney's  Readers  preserve  the  child's  natural  vivacity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression. 
GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK, 
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WALKS  ABROAD. 


WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


Speaking  of  "variations,"  and  of  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  there  are  few  men 
who  have  such  an  extended  repertoire 
that  they  can  always  favor  their  audi- 
ence with  a  new  tune;  while,  for  the 
most  part,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
have  only  one  or  two  songs  apiece,  which 
are  all  that  nature  ever  pitched  their 
voices  to  sing,  and  which  they  have  to 
sing  over  and  over  again,  if  they  sing  at 
all — I  say,  all  this  reminds  me  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  to  size  a  man  up  and  determine 
how  much  there  really  is  in  him,  by  any 
ordinary  tests  or  measurements  that  one 
can  arbitrarily  bring  to  bear  upon  him. 
And  this  is  especially  true  if  the  meas- 
urer insists  on  using  his  own  particular 
yardstick  (which,  ten  chances  to  one,  is 
Mily  his  own  particular  "rule  of  thumb") 
apon  every  victim  that  he  would  fain 
">ake  the  dimensions  of. 

My  reason  for  making  this  observation 
ust  here  is,  that  1  came  across  a  book 
he  other  day  which  is  only  "one  more  of 
he  same  sort"  that  needs  to  be  "called 
lown,"  if  I  may  use  a  stage  term  in  these 
lassie  pages.  This  book  is  called  a 
Volume"  (why  not  a  volley?)  "of  Test 
Questions,"  and  its  special  mission  is  set 
□rth  in  its  preface,  which  declares  that 
b  is  "designed  to  fill  a  long  felt  want" 
tvhat  a  blessing  to  preface-writers  a  long 
3lt  want  is)  "among  teachers  who  are 
reparing  to  pass  an  examination  for  a 
tate  Certificate." 

Now  here  is  richness,  as  Squeers  would 
ly.  I  open  the  "volume"  to  find  it  filled, 
age  after  page,  with  ten  thousand  (the 
Jthor  assures  me  on  the  title  page  that 
lere  are  ten  thousand,  and  I  take  his 
ord  for  it  without  stopping  to  count) 

♦Copyright  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1892. 


disjointed  conundrums,  with  answers  at- 
tached. The  great  bulk  of  the  "ques- 
tions" will  perhaps  average  a  short  line 
apiece,  and  many  of  the  "answers"  are 
equally  brief  ;  and  together  they  cover 
about  all  that  has  happened  since  the 
pre-historic  man  sat  chattering  in  his 
cave,  gnawing  the  bones'of  his  slain  adver- 
sary. ^  (Those  old  ancestors  of  ours  were 
not  without  resources  for  happiness, 
were  they?) 

Others  of  the  answers  are  longer,  to 
be  sure,  and  many  of  this  class  are'  as 
unsatisfactory  as   they   are  extended. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  answers, 
however,  but  of  the  questions  that  give 
rise  to  them.     These  are  so  wide-ex- 
tended that,  in  many  cases,  whole  vol- 
umes have  already  been  written  in  an- 
swer  to  them  without  so  much  as  straight- 
ening out  a  single  crook  of  the  interro- 
gation marks  that  forever  stand  just 
where  these   "posers"  leave  off!  And 
yet  this  volume  disposes  of  such  ques- 
tions in  a  paragraph,  and  with  as  much 
positiveness  as  though  it  were  giving  the 
date  of  the  last  expiring  breath  of  some 
never-before-heard-of   sutler,    who  per- 
ished miserably  while  foraging  with  a 
company  of  filibusters  in  a  little  7  by  9 
island  of  the  Polynesian  group — for  it 
must  be  understood  that  this  "volume"  is 
especially  strong  in  its  expiring-breath 
department! 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  are  answered  so  glibly  in  the  pages 
before  me,  but  which  would  be  as  much 
unanswered  as  ever,  for  me,  should  I  go 
into  a  school-room  to  teach  to-morrow 
morning: 

"How  is  sesthetical  culture  best  se- 
cured? what  its  value?" 


tAuthor  of  Evolution  of  Dodd. 
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"To  what  was  Arnold's  success  as  a 
teacher  due?"    Aye,  truly,  to  what? 

",How  develop  grace,   strength,  and 
beauty  in  pupils?"    If  we  only  could! 

"How  can  contrary  pupils  be  man- 
aged?" Yea,  verily,  how  can  they? 
There  are  teachers  who  can  do  it,  but  I 
never  saw  one  who  could  tell  me,  or  any- 
body else,  how  he  did  it,  so  that  I  or 
anybody  else  could  do  it  as  he  did.  But 
this  book  tells!  I  wonder  if,  in  a  state 
examination,  the  candidate  should  write 
this  answer  out,  just  as  it  is  on  the  page 
before  me,  he  would  be  marked  10  on 
that  point! 

"How  secure  good,  and  avoid  the  evil,  oi 
praise  and  blame?"  I  quote  verbatim. 
Surely  the  only  answer  that  could  be 
given  to  this  question  is  the  one  printed 
in  the  book;  but  I  am  pained  to  say  that 
even  this  is  less  clear  than  the  question 
that  precedes  it! 

"What  is  the  use  of  questions  and  ans- 
wers?"   Hear!  Hear! 

<  'How  can  the  curiosity  of  children  be 
satisfied?"    Honest!  that  question  is  in 
this  book,  and  there  is  a  printed  answer 
attached/    Need  anything  more  be  said? 
Can  anything  more  be  said? 

And  then  I  find  such  quantities  of  un- 
usual and  out-of-the-way  questions  strewn 
all  through  the  pages,  as:  "What  is 
Swedenborgianism?"  "What  principles 
are  taught  in  'Levana?'"  "What  is 
Sloyd?"  "What  did  Milton  say  about 
boys?"  Thus  far  I  have  failed  to  find 
in  the  interrogatories  "Who  struck  Pat 
Murphy?"  and  "Where  did  McGinty  go 
down  into  the  sea?"  but  I  shall  write  the 
author  and  ask  him  to  embody  these  im- 
portant questions  in  the  next  edition. 

Now,  does  it  seem  possible  that  such 
questions  as  these  should  be  set  down  as 
the  stuff  wherewithal  to  gorge  one's  sell 
preparatory  to   an   examination   for  a 
teacher's   certificate   anywhere?  And 
vet,  here  is  the  book  before  me,  and  the 
reader  is  assured  that  if  he  will  memorize 
these  questions  and  answers— I  suppose 
the  whole  10,000— he  will  then  be  "pre- 
pared" to  go  before  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  successfully  compete  for  that 
much  coveted  bit  of  paper,  a  State  Cer- 
tificate! Shades  of  Mnemosyne,  where  is 
Loisette!  , 
And  yet  this  book  isn't  so  very  much 
worse  than  others  of  its  kind,  or  than  a 
good  many  people  who  have  to  examine 


candidates  for  certificates.  It  is  so  easy, 
and  such  a  temptation  to  ask,  unusual, 
or  unanswerable,  questions!  I  wonder 
if  there  isn't  some  special  faculty  of 
meanness  in  us  all  that  makes  us  like  to 
"knock  out,"  so  to  speak,  almost  any- 
body whom  we  get  where  we  can  question 
him  at  will?  .  , 

Speaking  of  this,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  recently  passed  an  examination,  said, 
in  view  of  the  unusual  and  irrelevant 
questions  that  were  asked  him,  "I  should, 
like  to  turn  the  tables  on  my  examiner 
and  ask  him  questions  for  awhile!" 

"And  what  would   you   have  asked 
him?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  I'd  have   given  him  some  easy 
ones— questions  that  quantities  of  boys 
ten  years  old  can  answer,  but  which 
would  have  been  posers  to  him." 
"For  instance?"  I  said. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "How  would  these 
do  for  starters:  'What  is  backlash,  and 
how  would  you  take  it  up?'    'How  would 
you  upset  a  key?'  'Define  template  and 
contemplate,  show  the  difference  between 
them!'  'What  is  the  meaning  of  f.o.b.- 
30,  3  off  10?"' 

Somehow  I  secretly  wished  that  h< 
could  have  taken  a  turn-about  with  his 
interrogator,  and  if  he  could  have  kept 
it  up,  as  above,  I  should  like  to  lay  two. 
to  one  in  his  favor.  And  yet  I  find,  upon 
looking  up  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, that  they  are  not  so  very  unusual 
after  all.  The  third  one  is  slightly 
tricky,  but  I've  seen  scores  that  were 
more  so,  on  "really  truly"  examination 

lists.  j 
And  this  brings  me  back  to  my  start- 
ing point,  namely,  that  it  is  a  very  diffi 
cult  thing  to  size  a  man  up,  and  fairl? 
determine  what  there  is  in  him,  by  any 
arbitrary  methods  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  The  only  way  I  know 
of,  that  amounts  to  anything,  is  to  se< 
him  actually  at  work  in  the  field,  or  call 
ing,  he  claims  to  be  fitted  to  labor  in. 

And  here  is  where,  it  seems  to  me 
"the  children  of  this  world  are  wise 
than  the  children  of  light,"  countinj 
teachers  as  "the  parties  of  the  secon 
part "  in  the  above  combination.     1<  or,  J 
one  goes  to  a  bank,  or  a  mill,  or  a  stor< 
and  asks  for  a  position,  there  isn  t 
banker,  or  a  master  mechanic,  or  a  me| 
chant,  who  would  ever  think  of  givirj 
the  applicant  a  written  examination  on 
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odds  and  ends  "from  Adam  down,"  to 
:  test  his  efficiency.  Examined,  the  per- 
son would  surely  be,  but  the  questions 
would  be  few  and  pointed.  1  <  What  ex- 
perience have  you  had  in  a  position  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  you  seek?  "  would  cover 
nearly  all  the  ground  outside  the  ques- 
tion of  character. 

And  is  not  this  good  common  sense, 
and  would  it  not  work  as  well  in  determ- 
ining the  fitness  of  teachers  as  of  book- 
keepers, mechanics,  and  clerks  ?  Let 
any  expert  teacher  talk  with  a  candidate 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  can  tell  his 
fitness  to  teach  far  better  than  as  though 
he  should  ask,  and  the  fellow  should  ans- 
wer, all  the  10,000  questions  in  the  book 
before  me.  Indeed,  there  are  men  who 
might  be  able  to  answer  all  these  ten 
thousand  questions,  and  who  yet  could 
not  teach  a  country  school  successfully! 
All  of  which  means  that  the  ability  to 
answer  questions  is  but  a  very  slight  indi- 
cation of  one's  ability  to  teach  school. 

And  as  for  state  examinations,  and 
the  issuing  of  state  certificates,  why 
mould  not  this  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
i  state  Board  of  Examiners,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  visit  personally  the 
applicant,  and  see  him  with  his  every- 
iay  clothes  on,  at  work  in  his  own  school- 
room? This  would  be  a  test,  direct, 
pointed,  vital.  It  would  mean  a  thousand 
"old  more  than  any  document  can  possi- 
ply  mean  under  present  methods,  for  it 
vould  have  a  personality  behind  it  that 
vould  be  of  untold  power. 

Suppose,  for  instance — just  suppose, 
rou  know,  merely  to  see  what  it  would 
)e  like — suppose  that  I  held  a  piece  of 
)aper  which  read  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  per- 
onally  visited  the  school  taught  by  Wm. 
lawley  Smith,  and  having  thoroughly 
nspected  his  work  as  a  teacher,  hereby 
ertify  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
.nd  belief,  he  is  competent  to  teach  in 
he  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
(Signed)  Newton  Bateman, 

Richard  Edwards, 
Henry  Raab, 
ioard of  Examiners  for  State  Certificates, 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.  " 

Whew!  It  makes  my  heart  leap  within 
ie,  just  the  thought  of  possessing  such 
document  as  that! 

And  yet,   I  would  a  hundred  times 


rather  "try  for  a  state  certificate"  by 
having  these  three  men — and  there  are 
scores  of  other  men  and  women  in  the 
state  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  upon  teaching  ability,  after 
personally  inspecting  the  same — sit  in 
personal   judgment  on  my  work  as  a 
teacher,  than  by  filling  myself  up  with  any 
"ten  thousand  test  questions"  that  ever 
were  made,  and  seeing  how  many  of  them 
I    could   carry  to  Springfield  without 
spilling;  and  there,  in  solemn  silence, 
unload  a  few  of  tbem'upon  foolscap  (good 
name  that)  as  a  voucher  for  my  ability  as 
a  teacher!    And  heaven  knows  I  should 
stand  a  better  show  for  getting  what  I 
sought  by  the  first  method  than  by  the 
last.    For  (excuse  the  blush  while  I  say 
it — I  put  my  hand  before  my  face  as  I 
write  the  words,)  I  consider  it  not  im- 
possible that  I  might  acquire  the  art  of 
teaching  school  so  as  to  win  the  approval 
of  those  who  were  capable  of  judging 
what  creditable  teaching  is;  but  to  ans- 
wer, on  foolscap,  the  questions  that  are 
now  given  to  a  candidate  for  a  state 
certificate — I  couldn't  do  it,  to  save  my 
life.    And  what  is  more,  I  couldn't  learn 
to  do  it.    It  isn't  in  me.    And  yet  the 
fault  is  not  in  my  ability  to  teach.    It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  The 
trouble  lies  in  another  quarter,  namely, 
in  my  memory.    I  haven't  the  memory 
for  detail  that  one  must  have  who  suc- 
cessfully passes  the  examinations  for  the 
highest  honors  among  the  teachers  of 
Illinois. 

And  what  is  true  in  my  case  is  just  as 
true  of  many  men  and  women  who  have 
been  successfully  teaching  in  this  state 
for  years.  We  all  know  these  people. 
They  are  among  the  best  teachers  of  the 
state,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  fill,  with 
credit  to  themseves  and  benefit  to  their 
patrons,  any  position  in  our  public 
schools.  And  yet  they  cannot  hold  a 
state  certificate  to  this  effect,  because, 
forsooth,  they  have  not  the  ability  to 
cram  their  memories  with  dry  details 
and  disgorge  them  on  call. 

And  right  here  lies  the  chief  offense  of 
all,  namely,  that  our  present  method  of 
examination  for  this  high  honor  is  on  a 
wrong  basis,  in  that  it  is,  almost  entirely, 
a  memory  test,  while  the  possession  of 
mnemonic  ability  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
one's  real  merit  as  a  school  teacher. 
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Surely  these  things  ought  not  longer  so 
to  be  in  a  state  that  stands  so  well  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  educational  line  as 
does  Illinois. 

I  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  working  of  such  a  method  as  I 
have  hinted  at,  nor  is  there  need  that  I 
do  so;  for  I  know  the  educational  frater- 
nity of  Illinois  well  enough  to  know  that 
they  can  work  such  a  plan  out  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  if  once  they  undertake  to  do  it; 
and,  in  justice  to  themselves  they  ought 
to  labor  to  make  the  test  of  the  highest 
ability  in  their  ranks  of  a  kind  that 
would  really  measure  such  ability,  and 
not  let  it  remain  what  it  is  now — a  mere 


trial  of  the  strength  of  a  faculty  that  has 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  real  worth  in 
the  school  room. 

Why  not  have  this  issue  raised  at  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  that  honorable  body? 
Anyhow,  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it,  for  it  is  a  live  issue,  and  one 
that  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  genuine 
teacher  in  our  beloved  commonwealth. 
Such  a  plan  might  work  sad  havoc  with 
ten-thousand-test-question  volumes,  and 
their  like,  but  the  winds  would  blow,  and 
the  world  roll  around,  even  if  these 
should  be  thrown  into  the  waste  basket, 
where  they  really  belong. 


SOME  DIVINE  POEMS. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 
DANTE'S  COMEDY  AND  GOETHE'S  FAUST. 


A  great  poet  has  much  in  common  with 
the  philosopher  of  his  time.  But  the 
poet  would  probably  be  the  last  to  recog- 
nize this  kinship.  The  philosopher  sum- 
marizes the  progress  of  human  thought 
and  gives  a  statement  of  the  case  up  to 
date.  He  finds  this  progress  to  be  ac- 
cording to  law,  which  law  must  be  made 
the  basis  of  all  predictions  as  to  the 
future.  He  finds,  for  instance,  that  the 
progress  of  human  thought  has  been 
toward  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in 
institutional  life.  His  prediction,  when 
he  ventures  one,  is  that  this  movement 
must  continue  until  the  freedom  of  each 
individual  shall  be  realized  in  the  most 
perfect  of  institutions.  Such  an  institu- 
tional world  would  be  the  perfection  of 
art.  The  process  by  which  it  is  to  be 
finally  attained  is  history.  The  starting 
point  of  man  on  this  journey  toward  free- 
dom is  nature,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  slavery.  The  poet  is  essentially  a 
philosopher,  in  that  he,  too,  makes  for 
himself  a  registration  of  the  progress  of 
the  world  to  date,  but  he  is  more  than  a 
philosopher,  in  that  he  portrays  the  world 
that  is  to  be.  He  is  a  prophet  as  well. 
He  pictures  man  as  a  child  of  nature  in 
an  inferno.  His  struggle  toward  per- 
fected institutional  life  is  shown  in  a  pur- 
gatorio.  That  perfected  institution,  the 
supreme  product  of  the  art  nature  of  man, 
is  painted  in  a  paradiso.  All  of  the  divine 


poems,  or  "bibles  of  literature,"  have 
traced  these  three  stages  in  the  life  of 
man  with  varying  degrees  of  distinctness. 

Dante  was  a  poet  of  the  transition, 
from  the  gross  ignorance  of  mediaeval  bar- 
barism to  the  knowledge  that  resulted 
from  the  revival  of  ancient  learning. 
This  revival  worked  the  enlargement  of 
the  freedom  of  only  the  few.  Its  influ- 
ence was  feeble  in  effecting  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  general.  Dante  was  in 
substantial  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  as  interpreted  by  the  schol- 
ars of  his  rank.  He  probably  believed  in 
his  picture  of  the  inferno,  the  purgatorio, 
and  the  paradiso  in  so  far  as  they  were 
true  to  the  generally  accepted  doctrines 
of  the  church.  But  it  remains  true, 
nevertheless,  that  he  represented  him- 
self as  passing  through  these  experiences 
in  this  life,  and  that  he  held  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  freedom  of  the  will. 
As  a  poet  he  constructed  a  panorama, 
the  implications  of  which  his  theology 
might  not  permit  him  to  accept.  He 
may  have  seen  more  truly  as  a  poet  than 
he  did  as  a  philosopher  what  were  man's 
eternal  relations  to  the  world  order.  Thi 
is  only  saying  that  he  builded,  as  a  poet, 
better  than  he  knew,  as  a  theologian. 

Mr.   Thomas  Davidson  holds  such 
view  to  be  "  literary  rot,"  to  use  his  ex 
pressive  phrase.    He  would  seem  to  de 
that  there  come  to  men   "bettor  m 
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ments,"  as  Tyndall  called  them,  in  which 
insight  sees  what  unenlightened  judg- 
ment may  reject. 

Goethe  was  the  poet  of  a  different 
period  in  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  race.  His  was  a  time  when  the  bar- 
riers to  the  freedom  of  thought,  which 
authority  had  set  up,  were  being  broken 
down.  Luther  began  a  movement,  one 
current  in  which  culminated  in  the  French 
Revolution.  The  problem  was  clearly 
seen  and  boldly  stated  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  institutions  to  secure  individual 
freedom.  The  error  of  the  revolutionists 
and  their  failure  arose  from  their  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  meaning  of  freedom. 
Goethe's  Faust  is  a  practical  embodiment 
of  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  man, 
and  especially  of  the  German  and  French 
people  at  this  period.  He  sees  in  the 
legend  of  Faust  a  basis  upon  which  to 
build  a  new  revelation.  In  the  old  legend 
Faust  sold  himself  to  the  devil  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  the  evil  one  finally  en- 
forced his  claim  to  the  ownership  of  his 
soul.  The  Catholic  church  had  provided 
a  way  for  Faust's  escape,  but  old  Prot- 
estant Germany  could  not  deliver  him. 
How  is  deliverance  possible  if  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  is  to  be  maintained? 
Man  is  everywhere  selling  himself  to  the 
devil  for  a  brief  experience  of  happiness 
that  shall  be  so  complete  that  he  who 
experiences  it  shall  be  satisfied  and  long 
to  have  it  made  perpetual.  He  cries  out, 
"  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair,"  and  this  admis- 
sion seals  his  doom,  when  the  pleasure  is 
purely  sensual. 


We  have  said  that  there  are  two  gen- 
eral methods  of  approach  to  school  gov- 
ernment— one  external  and  formal,  the 
other  internal  and  formative. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  main- 
tained for  two  purposes.  The  first  and 
immediate  purpose  is  to  preserve  the 
organization  and  thus  provide  the  condi- 
tions for  study.  The  second  is  to  give 
social  and  moral  training  to  the  child. 


The  error  in  the  old  Protestant  concep- 
tion is  that  the  devil  can  give  to  man 
this  moment  of  supreme  happiness.  In 
other  words,  the  error  is  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  pleasures  of  sin  are  able  to 
give  to  the  soul  of  man  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure. The  old  Faust  legend  revealed  the 
prevalence  of  a  conviction  among  the  peo- 
ple where  it  passed  current,  that  the 
highest  happiness  was  to  be  found  in 
serving  the  devil,  which  happiness  must 
be  sacrificed  or  put  aside  if  one  would 
serve  the  Lord. 

Goethe  was  the  prophet,  if  not  the 
apostle  of  a  new  gospel.  Man's  salva- 
tion, he  would  seem  to  say,  is  not  to  come 
to  him  from  without,  but  from  within. 
This  poet's  devil  does  not  sit  enthroned 
in  the  inferno,  but  is  the  servant  of  man. 
He  cannot  lead  man  to  happiness,  but 
man  can  employ  him  in  the  attainment  of 
it.  Mephistopheles  is  reduced  from  the 
position  of  absolute  monarch  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  to  that  of  a  court  fool 
in  the  councils  of  heaven.  He  is  a 
comic  character,  because  of  the  incon- 
gruity between  his  real  and  his  assumed 
importance.  Dante  left  Lucifer  respect- 
able. ' '  He  sits  upon  his  throne  a  scep- 
tered  hermit,"  strong  and  defiant  in  his 
rebellion  against  heaven.  Goethe  laughs 
him  out  of  court  as  an  enemy  not  to  be 
counted  with  by  the  ruler  of  the  universe. 

In  the  next  number  some  observations 
will  be  made  on  the  method  by  which 
man  attains  freedom  in  the  Faust 
Drama. 


II. 

Many  teachers  do  not  see  beyond  the  im- 
mediate purpose.  Discipline  is  wholly 
subordinate  to  what  they  regard  as  the 
main  purpose  of  the  school — the  training 
of  the  intellect.  They  look  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  as  having  no 
ends  whatever  in  itself.  With  such  teach- 
ers, government  is  a  burden,  a  necessary 
evil.  The  roguish-eyed,  freckled-faced, 
shaggy-haired,    warty-handed,  stubby- 
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thumbed  little  scapegrace  is  not  an  in- 
teresting problem  to  be  solved,  or  a  rare 
specimen  to  be  analyzed,  but  simply  an 
11  unmitigated  nuisance,"  "a  good-for- 
nothing  brat,"  to  be  endured  until  sent 
to  the  principal  for  punishment.  They 
are  depressed  and  annoyed  by  a  mis- 
chievous pupil,  not  inspired  like  a  mis- 
sionary in  .the  presence  of  a  new  soul  to 
lead  into  the  light  of  truth. 

With  such  teachers  good  order  con- 
sists in  the  mechanical  observance  of  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations.  They  teach 
the  head. 

But  there  is  another,  a  deeper,  a  truer 
view  of  school  government,  which  looks 
upon  the  organization  of  the  school  as 
containing  in  itself,  when  properly  ad- 
ministered, sources  of  moral  training 
whose  importance  is  subordinate  to  no 
other  function  of  the  school.  Teachers 
of  this  character  make  it  a  matter  of 
serious  interest  to  find  the  heart  of  a 
child.  In  all  matters  of  discipline,  where- 
ever  possible,  they  work  from  the  inside. 
The  problems  of  school  discipline,  when 
properly  met,  are  not  easily  solved,  but 
they  may  be  and  frequently  are  brushed 
aside  or  winked  at.  The  twelve-year-old 
son  of  a  wealthy  and  indulgent  parent 
is  seated  behind  a  little  colored  girl. 
The  little  girl,  on  this  fine,  bright  morn- 
ing, wears  her  favorite  apron,  a  clean, 
well  starched,  beautiful  garment,  with 
broad  strips  which  pass  over  the  shoul- 
ders and  fasten  at  the  waist.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  school  opens  the  shoulder 
pieces  are  inartistically  decorated  with 
ink  spots  by  the  aforesaid  "  only  child." 
What  will  you  do  about  it,  and  what  will 
the  interested  ones  get  out  of  your  dispo- 
sition of  the  case?  Merely  to  replace  the 
apron  is  no  punishment.  The  boy's 
weekly  pocket  allowance  would  replace 
several  such  aprons.  He  would  not  have 
insulted  a  white  child  in  this  way. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  Comenius 
enunciated,  among  many  other  valuable 
principles,  the  following:  Discipline 
should  aim  at  the  improvement  of  char- 
acter. In  those  days  nearly  ail  school 
work  was  done  on  compulsion.  Discip- 
line was  arbitrary  and  cruel.  Luther 
tells  us  that  he  was  flogged  fifteen  times 
during  a  single  forenoon.  A  common 
punishment  then  was  to  learn  by  heart 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 


Hence,  the  above  principle  was  a  great 
insight,  as  setting  forth  the  relation  of 
school  government  to  the  child. 

Character  is  the  sum  total  of  one's  self, 
estimated  from  the  standpoint  of  right. 
It  is  the  result  of  moral  control.  Every 
moral  act  has  an  effect  upon  personality. 
The  sum  of  these  effects  constitutes  a 
moral  reserve  force,  a  soul  fiber,  which 
re-enforces  the  will  in  each  new  moral 
strain  it  is  called  upon  to  endure.  Per- 
fect self-control  is  the  ideal  state  toward 
which  we  aspire.  This  is  freedom.  Paul 
says:  "  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do 
not;  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I 
do."  This  is  not  freedom,  but  it  is  the 
condition  in  which  most  of  us  find  our- 
selves. Much  more  is  it  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  children.  The  little  child 
begins  the  struggle  of  life  with  no  ra- 
tional will.  He  is  born  a  slave,  wholly 
subject  to  the  forces  within — appetite 
and  passion — and  the  suggestions  or 
temptations  without.  Like  the  brute,  all 
his  actions  are  in  response  to  a  push  from 
within  or  a  pull  from  without;  that  is, 
are  necessitated  by  his  physical  states 
and  environment.     He  has  no  free  will. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
emancipate  the  child,  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  himself,  to  lift  his  feet  out  of 
the  miry  clay  of  brute  sensuousness  and 
place  them  upon  the  solid  rock,  personal 
free  will.  Since  the  young  child  has  no 
will,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  the 
parent  must  be  will  for  him.  Since  he 
has  no  knowledge,  the  parent  must  be  in- 
tellect for  him.  In  conduct  he  must  obey 
authority,  for  knowledge  he  must  substi- 
tute faith,  "  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  If  properly  educated,  this  exter- 
nal authority  becomes  internal  authority, 
or  freedom;  and  faith  becomes  sight.  He 
is  born  by  nature  into  the  world  of  sense;  4 
he  must  be  born  again  into  the  world  of 
ideals.  If  the  boys  and  girls  in  my  school 
are  not  in  fuller  and  freer  possession  of 
themselves,  if  they  have  not  better  self- 
control  at  the  close  of  the  term  than  they 
had  at  the  beginning,  then  something  is 
wrong  with  my  administration.  Many 
teachers  follow  after  pupils  in  matters  of 
conduct,  but  never  lead  them.  They  are 
never  in  calm,  confident  possession  of 
affairs.  They  are  "faint,  but  pursuing." 
Between  them  and  their  pupils  there  is  a 
vast  stretch  of  disputed  territory,  to  gain 
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possession  of  which  there  is  a  perpetual 
hubbub,  turmoil,  and  scramble. 

Free  will  is  self-conscious,  self-activity 
toward  a  self-formed  purpose.  It  is  the 
self  realizing  itself.  The  successive  acts 
in  which  this  process  goes  on  are  choices. 


Choices  are  the  decisions  which  the  self 
makes  in  the  presence  of  motives.  A 
large  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  fur- 
nish proper  motives  or  incentives  to  his 
pupils. 


ATALA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

V. 


When  the  sun  rose  upon  the  Apalaches, 
we  were  far  on  our  way.  What  was  my 
delight  when  I  found  myself  once  more 
alone  with  Atala,  with  Atala  my  deliv- 
erer, with  Atala  who  had  given  herself 
to  me  forever!  Words  were  powerless  to 
express  my  emotions.  I  fell  upon  my 
knees  and  thus  addressed  the  daughter 
of  Samaghan:  "Men  are  of  little  worth 
at  best,  but  when  they  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  celestial  beings,  they  are  nothing. 
You  are  a  divine  being;  I  cannot  speak 
before  you."  Atala  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  with  a  smile:  "I  was  obliged  to  come 
with  you,  she  said,  since  you  would  not 
go  without  me.  Last  night  I  silenced 
the  priest  with  gifts,  I  made  the  execu- 
tioners drunk  with  fire-water;  I  risked 
my  life  for  you  since  you  had  given  yours 
for  me.  Yes,  young  idolater,"  added  she 
with  an  accent  that  frightened  me,  "the 
sacrifice  will  be  mutual." 

Atala  gave  me  the  arms  that  she  had 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  bring;  then 
she  dressed  my  wound,  and  while  wiping  it 
with  the  leaves  of  the  papaya,  she  moist- 
ened it  with  her  tears.  "It  is  a  healing 
balm,  "I  said,  "that  you  spread  upon  it." 
"I  fear,  rather  that  it  is  a  poison,"  re- 
sponded she.  She  tore  her  neckerchief 
into  strips  for  a  compress  which  she  tied 
with  hair  from  her  head. 

Drunkenness,  which  lasts  a  long  time 
with  the  savages,  and  which  is  for  them 
a  kind  of  sickness,  prevented  them,  with- 
out doubt,  from  following  us  on  the  first 
few  days.  If  they  had  sought  us,  it  was 
probable  they  had  gone  toward  the  set- 
ting sun,  persuaded  that  we  would  try 
to  reach  the  Mississippi;  but  we  had 
taken  our  route  toward  the  north  star, 
directing  our  steps  by  the  moss  upon  the 
trunks  of  the  trees. 

We  soon  found  that  my  freedom  was 


of  little  value  to  us.  The  wilderness  un- 
folded before  us  in  its  unmeasured  sol- 
itudes. Without  experience  of  forest 
life,  turned  aside  from  our  accustomed 
life,  and  going  where  chance  led,  what 
was  to  become  of  us?  Often,  looking  at 
Atala,  I  recalled  the  old  story  of  Hagar, 
that  Lopez  had  read  to  me,  who  went 
into  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  a  long 
time  ago,  when  men  lived  three  ages  of 
the  oak. 

Atala  made  me  a  mantle  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  ash,  for  I  was  nearly  naked. 
She  embroidered  for  me  a  pair  of  mocca- 
sins of  musk-rat  skins,  with  porcu- 
pine quills.  I  in  turn  would  sometimes 
place  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  blue 
marrows  that  we  found  in  the  deserted 
Indian  cemeteries;  sometimes  I  would 
make  her  a  collar  of  the  red  grains  of  the 
azalia,  and  exult  in  her  marvelous  beauty. 

When  we  came  to  a  river,  we  would 
cross  it  on  a  raft  or  swim  it.  Atala 
rested  one  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  like 
two  swan  voyagers  we  crossed  these  soli- 
tary waters. 

Often,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
we  would  seek  shelter  under  the  mosses 
of  the  cedars.  Nearly  all  of  the  trees  of 
Florida,  especially  the  cedar  and  the 
live-oak,  are  covered  with  a  white  moss 
which  hangs  from  their  branches  to  the 
ground.  When  one  sees  by  moonlight 
on  the  plain  a  solitary  tree  thus  clothed, 
he  can  easily  imagine  it  a  phantom,  with 
its  long  vail  trailing  behind.  The  scene 
is  not  less  picturesque  in  broad  day 
light;  because  a  multitude  of  butterflies, 
brilliant  insects,  humming  birds,  green 
parrots,  blue  jays,  and  others,  come  and 
hang  upon  the  mosses,  which  produces 
the  effect  of  tapestry  on  white  wool 
where  the  European  worker  has  embroid- 
ered insects  and  birds  of  brilliant  plu- 
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mage.  It  was  in  these  pleasant  arbors 
prepared  by  the  Great  Spirit,  that  we  re- 
posed in  the  shade.  The  winds  descend- 
ing from  the  heavens  and  rocking  the 
great  cedar,  among  whose  branches  was 
built  this  aerial  castle,  which  swayed  to 
and  fro  with  the  birds,  and  sheltered  the 
travelers  asleep  beneath  its  roof,  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  corridors 
and  arches  of  this  swinging  edifice,  all 
this  is  a  monument  of  the  wilderness  that 
no  wonders  of  the  old  world  have  ever 
approached  in  beauty  and  grandeur. 

At  evening  we  lighted  a  great  fire  and 
prepared  our  temporary  tent  of  bark 
fastened  to  four  pickets.  If  I  had  killed 
a  wild  turkey,  a  pigeon,  or  a  pheasant, 
we  suspended  it  before  the  fire  on  a  long 
pole  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  left  to  the 
wind  the  care  of  turning  the  spoils  of  the 
hunter.  We  ate  the  mosses  called  rock 
tripe,  the  sweet  bark  of  the  birch,  and 
May  apples,  which  latter  have  the  flavor 
of  a  peach  and  of  a  raspberry.  The  black 
walnut,  the  maple,  and  the  sumac  furn- 
ished the  wine  for  our  table.  Sometimes 
I  sought  among  the  reeds,  a  plant  whose 
flower  is  in  shape  like  a  cornet,  and  con- 
tains a  glass  of  the  purest  dew.  We 
thanked  the  Great  Father,  who,  upon  a 
feeble  stem,  had  placed  this  limpid  spring 
in  the  midst  of  the  noisome  marshes,  as 
he  has  put  hope  into  hearts  embittered 
by  grief,  as  he  has  made  virtue  to  burst 
forth  in  the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of 
life! 

But  alas!  I  very  soon  discovered  that 
I  had  been  deceived  by  the  apparent 
calm  of  Atala.  As  we  proceeded,  she  be- 
came melancholy.  Often  she  shuddered 
without  visible  cause,  and  turned  suddenly 
from  me.  I  would  observe  her  fixing  upon 
me  an  ardent  look,  then  turning  her  eyes  to 
heaven  with  a  profound  melancholy. 
What  frightened  me  more  than  all  was  a 
secret,  a  hidden  thought  at  the  bottom  of 
her  soul,  that  I  could  catch  but  a  glimpse 
of  through  her  eyes.  Always  attracting 
me  and  repelling  me,  reanimating  and 
destroying  my  hopes;  when  I  believed  I 
had  made  a  little  progress  on  the  road  to 
her  heart,  I  would  find  myself  at  the 
same  point.  How  many  times  she  said 
tome:  "O  my  young  lover!  I  love  you 
as  I  love  the  shadow  of  the  forest  in  the 
middle  of  the  day!  You  are  beautiful  as 
the  wilderness  with  all  its  flowers  and  its 
breezes.    If  I  lean  upon  you  I  tremble; 
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if  my  hand  touches  yours,  it  seems  to  me 
I  must  die.  The  other  day  the  wind  blew 
your  hair  into  my  face  as  you  leaned 
towards  me;  it  seemed  to  me  the  light 
touch  of  invisible  spirits.  Yes,  I  have 
seen  the  kids  upon  the  mountain;  I  have 
heard  the  converse  of  men  full  of  years ; 
but  the  gentleness  of  the  fawn  and  the 
wisdom  of  old  age  are  less  pleasing  and 
less  clever  than  your  words.  But  in- 
deed, poor  Chactas,  I  can  never  be  your 
wife!" 

The  perpetual  contradictions  of  the 
love  and  the  religion  of  Atala,  the  aban- 
don of  her  tenderness  and  the  purity  of 
her  manners,  the  dignity  of  her  character 
and  her  profound  sensibility,  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  soul  in  great  things,  her  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  slightest  influence, 
made  her  an  incomprehensible  being  to 
me.  Atala  could  never  have  a  feeble 
power  over  a  man;  full  of  passion,  she 
was  full  of  power;  one  must  either  adore 
or  hate  her. 

After  fifteen  days  of  a  precipitated 
march,  we  entered  a  range  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  and  reached  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tennessee,  a  river  which 
flows  into  the  Ohio.  Aided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Atala,  I  constructed  a  canoe,  that 
I  coated  with  the  gum  of  a  plum  tree, 
after  having  sewed  the  bark  with  the 
roots  of  the  fir.  We  embarked  and  aban- 
doned ourselves  to  the  current  of  the 
river. 

The  Indian  village  of  Sticoe,  with  its 
pyramidal  tombs  and  its  huts  in  ruins,  was 
seen  at  our  left;  we  passed  on  our  right 
the  valley  of  the  Keow,  terminated  by 
the  perspective  of  the  cabins  of  Jore,  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 
The  river  which  bore  us  flowed  between 
steep  banks,  between  which,  in  the  dis- 
tance, could  be  seen  the  setting  sun. 
These  profound  solitudes  were  not 
troubled  by  the  presence  of  man.  We 
saw  only  one  Indian  hunter  who,  leaning 
upon  his  bow  and  motionless  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  resembled  a  statue  erec- 
ted in  the  mountains  to  the  genius  of  the 
wilderness. 

Atala  and  I  joined  our  silence  to  the 
stillness  of  this  scene.  Suddenly  this 
child  of  exile,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
conflicting  emotions,  sang  this  song  of 
her  absent  country: 

"Happy  those  who've  not  seen  the 
smoke  of  the  feast  of  the  stranger  and 
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who've  only  seated  themselves  at  the 
festivals  of  their  fathers! 

"If  the  blue  jay  of  the  Mississippi  said 
to  the  finch  of  the  Floridas:  Why  do  you 
lament  so  sadly? — have  you  not  here 
beautiful  waters  and  shadows,  and  all 
sorts  of  food  as  in  your  own  forests?— 
Yes,  says  the  nonpareil  fugitive;  but 
there  is  my  nest  in  the  jasmin;  who  will 
bring  it  to  me?  And  the  sun  of  my  own 
Savanna;  can  you  make  it  shine  in  the 
heaven? 

"Happy  are  those  who've  not  seen  the 
smoke  of  the  feasts  of  the  stranger,  and 
who've  only  seated  themselves  at  the 
testivals  of  their  fathers! 

"After  the  painful  march,  the  traveler 
seats  himself  sadly.  He  views  the  wig- 
wams around  him,  but  for  him  there  is 
no  place  of  shelter.  The  traveler  knocks 
at  a  cabin;  he  sets  his  bow  by  the  door- 
way, and  asks  for  food  and  for  shelter; 
the  master  responds  with  a  gesture,  and 
the  traveler  takes  up  his  bow  and  sadly 
returns  to  the  forest. 

"Happy  those  who've  not  seen  the 
smoke  of  the  feasts  of  the  stranger,  and 
who've  only  seated  themselves  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  their  fathers. 

"Marvelous  stories  recounted  around 
the  family  hearthstone,  tender  emotions 
of  love,  life-giving  words  of  affection,  you 
have  filled  the  days  of  those  who  have 
never  deserted  their  fireside.  The  graves 
of  the  loved  ones  are  near,  the  sun  shines 
on  them  at  setting,  the  tears  of  friends 
fall  upon  them,  while  their  faith  in  relig- 
ion consoles. 

"Happy  those  who've  not  seen  the 
smoke  of  the  feasts  of  the  stranger,  and 
who've  only  seated  themselves  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  their  fathers!" 

Thus  sang  Atala.  Nothing  interrupted 
her  lamentations,,  save  the  almost  inau- 
dible noise  of  our  canoe  upon  the  water. 
At  two  or  three  points  on  the  river  the 
words  were  caught  up  and  feebly  returned 
to  us;  at  first  but  faintly  and  again  more 
feebly  still,  as  though  the  souls  of  two 

(To  be  c 


lovers,  unfortunate  as  we,  attracted  by 
this  touching  melody,  were  moved  to  sob 
out  the  last  words  from  the  mountain. 

In  the  meantime,  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  loved  one,  and  our  mutual 
sorrows,  redoubled  our  love.  The 
strength  of  Atala  began  to  abandon  her, 
and  the  emotions  having  such  power  over 
the  body,  seemed  about  to  triumph  over 
the  soul.  She  prayed  continually  to  her 
mother,  whose  reproving  spirit  she 
seemed  anxious  to  appease.  Sometimes 
she  asked  me  if  I  did  not  hear  a  plaintive 
voice,  if  I  did  not  see  flames  arising  from 
the  earth.  For  me,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  consumed  by  the  intensity  of 
my  love,  feeling  that  we  were  probably 
lost  forever,  in  the  midst  of  these  impen- 
etrable forests,  a  hundred  times  I  was 
ready  to  seize  Atala  in  my  arms  and  hold 
her  there;  a  hundred  times  I  proposed  to 
her  to  build  a  hut  by  the  river,  and  there 
to  bury  ourselves  together.  But  she  re- 
sisted me  always:  "Think,  she  said,  my 
young  friend,  what  a  warrior  owes  to  his 
country.  What  is  a  woman  to  the  duties 
you  have  to  fulfill?  Take  courage,  son  of 
Outalissi ;  do  not  murmur  against/  your 
destiny.  The  heart  of  man  is  like  a 
sponge  in  the  river,  which  in  times  of 
serenity  takes  in  pure  water,  but  when 
the  waters  are  troubled  it  is  filled  with 
impurities.  Has  the  sponge  the  right  to 
say:  I  believe  there  will  never  be  any 
storms;  that  the  sun  will  never  be 
burning?" 

O,  Ren£!  if  you  fear  the  troubles  of 
the  heart,  beware  of  solitude;  the  great 
passions  are  hermits,  and  to  transport 
them  to  the  desert  is  to  make  them  your 
masters.  Exhausted  with  cares  and  fears, 
exposed  to  capture  by  enemies,  to  be  en- 
gulphed  in  the  waters,  bitten  by  serpents, 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  finding  with 
difficulty  a  miserable  subsistence,  and  not 
knowing  whither  to  direct  our  steps,  our 
trials  seemed  more  than  we  could  bear, 
when  an  accident  occurred  which  made 
our  already  full  cup  of  sorrow  to  overflow. 
Mnued.) 
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there  are  two  classes  of  students:   First,     the  Americans  and  a  few  of  the  Germans; 
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second,  those  who  do  not.  Most  of  the 
German  students,  having  passed  through 
the  gymnasium  with  its  stern  discipline 
and  routine,  celebrate  their  freedom  for 
a  year  or  two  by  having  a  good  time. 
Later  they  may  decide  to  study  for  a  de- 
gree, in  which  case  they  get  down  to 
work  with  genuine  German  faithfulness. 
In  the  meantime  they  join  one  of  the 
numerous  students'  "corps,"  wear  the 
distinctive  colored  cap  of  their  "corps," 
(and  also  the  sash,  provided  they  have 
fought  the  required  number  of  duels), 
and  spend  their  time  in  the  halls  dedi- 
cated to  Gambrinus,  engaged  in  a  pro- 
found investigation  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  and  apparently  greatly  aided  in 
their  calculations  by  a  certain  number  of 
rectangular  pasteboards  with  various 
devices  thereon. 

Or,  when  time  threatens  to  hang  heavy 
on  their  hands,  they  arrange  for  a  few 
duels.  The  members  of  one  fraternity 
request  another  fraternity  or  "corps"  to 
select  the  requisite  number  of  victims, 
and  then  at  the  appointed  time  and  place 
the  festivities  eventuate.  For  a  few 
weeks  thereafter  several  students,  whose 
bravery  is  now  unquestioned,  will  appear 
at  lectures  with  bandaged  heads.  There 
is  no  question  about  their  scars  being 
honorable  scars,  or  at  least  honored 
scars.  They  are  a  decided  addition  to 
manly  beauty.  The  young  man  who  car- 
ries the  evidence  of,  and  the  most  savage 
cuts  on  his  face,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  German  Apollo  Belvidere.  For 
which  reason  it  is  hinted  that  the  wounded 
put  salt  into  their  fresh  wounds  in  order 
that,  after  healing,  the  scars  may  be  as 
prominent  as  possible.  This  is  doubtless 
a  slander  originating  with  those  timid 
souls  whom  the  touch  of  cold  steel  terri- 
fies. And  yet  there  is  little  real  danger 
in  the  pastime.  Masks  are  worn  which 
protect  all  vital  parts  so  that  casualties 
very  rarely  occur.  This  makes  the 
cowardice  of  the  unslashed  student  the 
more  inexcusable. 

The  members  of  different  "corps"  are 
very  formal  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Indeed  their  mutual  intercourse 
must  be  a  valuable  training  in  dignity 
of  bearing  and  manners.  Whenever 
they  meet  they  take  off  their  caps  with  a 
bow  which,  like  man,  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.     At  the  public  (out- 


door) beer  gardens  tables  are  reserved 
for  the  various  corps.  Each  student 
takes  off  his  cap  to  the  members  of  other 
fraternities,  who  all  return  his  saluta- 
tion. For  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
late  comers  are  seated,  the  circumam- 
bient air  is  streaked  and  pied  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  "in  one  red  ruin 
blent."  I  am  afraid  that  American  stu- 
dents would  find  all  this  politeness  an  in- 
sufferable bore.  Yet  perhaps  we  go  to 
the  other  extreme  with  our  free  and  easy 
manners  toward  not  only  our  own  famil- 
iar friends,  and  our  irreverent  references 
to  our  great  men  as  "Jim"  Blaine  and 
McKinley  "Bill." 

The  German  student,  however,  appar- 
ently enjoys  himself  greatly.  There  are 
innumerable  "fiertags"  when  he  puts  on 
his  regalia  and  celebrates.  There  is  here 
a  much  freer  use  of  color  and  decoration 
than  with  us  sedate  American  men.  A 
corps  student  in  full  dress  is  a  picturesque 
sight.  The  regalia  may  be  assumed  to 
celebrate  a  happy  event  or  to  solemnize 
a  sad  one.  Recently  all  the  corps  stu- 
dents of  the  university  attended  in  a 
body,  with  their  banners  and  uniforms, 
at  the  funeral  of  a  fellow  student.  As 
they  marched  by  his  grave  each  one 
threw  in  a  spadeful  of  earth,  while  the 
color  bearers  saluted  their  comrade's  last 
resting  place  with  flags.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive occasion. 

The  last  assemblage  was  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit — the  celebration  of  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  the 
Grossherzog  of  Baden.  Representatives 
of  the  various  corps  marched  in  state 
into  the  great  hall  of  the  university, 
along  with  the  professors  and  other  dig- 
nitaries. The  students  wore  long  boots 
reaching  above  the  knee,  snow-white 
trousers,  plush  vest  and  coat  of  many 
colors,  gay  embroidered  sashes,  an  em- 
broidered little  cap,  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  upon  one  side  of  the  head,  white 
gloves,  with  streamers  and  banners  aloft: 
— no  wonder  the  hearts  of  the  maidens 
throbbed. 

The  professors  were  also,  some  of  them, 
loaded  down  with  decorations.  Gold 
medals  and  blue  ribbons  unlimited 
adorned  their  broad  chests  and  testified 
to  the  weight  of  their  learning.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  swell  function — an 
assembly  of  brave  German  youth,  learned 
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German  professors,  and  attractive  Ger- 
man maids  and  matrons.  And  the  au- 
dience listened  with  genuine  German 
patience  to  a  solid  German  speech,  one 
and  one-half  hours  long  by  a  German 
watch,  and  only  smiled  once  during  that 
to  me  appreciable  fragment  of  eternity, 
viz. :  when  the  learned  lecturer  remarked 
in  German  near  the  close,  "But  I  cannot 
now  discuss  this  subject  exhaustively." 
When  a  German  professor  proposes  to 
discuss  a  subject  exhaustively,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  him  leave  to  print. 

The  university  here  has  some  of  the 
famous  scholars  of  Germany.  No  one 
university  monopolizes  German  scholar- 
ship. To  find  the  greatest  man  in  one 
department  the  student  must  go  to  this 
university;  in  another  department,  to 
that  university. 

I  was  told  by  several  of  the  Oxford 
professors  that  the  greatest  living  Ger- 
man philosopher  is  Kuno  Fischer,  of 
Heidelberg.  Wundt,  of  Leipsic,  is  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  physiological- 
psychology  movement,  and  Zeller,  of 
Berlin,  is  the  great  historian  of  Greek 
philosophy.  But  Kuno  Fischer,  of  Hei- 
delberg, is  facile  princeps  the  great  his- 
torian and  interpreter  of  modern  phil- 
osophy. He  is  famous  for  the  clearness 
of  his  style  as  well  as  for  his  insight — a 
rare  combination  among  philosophers. 
He  has  written,  or  rather  is  writing,  a 
monumental  history  of  modern  philoso- 
phy. Already  more  than  5,000  large, 
closely  printed  pages  have  appeared, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  He  has  given 
two  large  volumes  to  Kant.  His  method 
is,  I  believe,  the  right  method.  I  have 
known  of  young  men  attempting  to  give 
in  a  small  pamphlet  the  substance  of 
Kant,  Kant  boiled  down,  as  it  were. 
But  the  trouble  with  Kant's  own  book  is 
that  it  is  already  boiled  down  until  a 
single  sentence  contains  food  for  thought 
for  many  a  weary  hour.  Kuno  Fischer 
gives  us,  not  Kant  boiled  down,  but  Kant 
amplified  and  illustrated.  He  states 
lucidly  what  Kant  himself  stated  ob- 
scurely. In  his  two  volumes  on  Kant  he 
has  given  a  remarkably  clear  and  suc- 
cessful interpretation  of  the  whole  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  not  simply  of  "The 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  which  is,  in 
its  original  form,  to  the  great  majority 


confessedly  Cimmerian  darkness  with  its 
"shameless,  slovenly,  confused  style," 
as  George  Henry  Lewes  cries  out,  exas- 
perated beyond  endurance. 

I  have  described  the  philosopher;  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  man.  His  first 
philosophical  work  appeared  in  1852,  yet 
he  is  to-day  apparently  in  the  prime  of 
his  intellectual  power.  His  eye  is  not 
at  all  dimmed  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.  He  has  all  the  elasticity  of  a 
much  younger  man.  The  chances  are 
good  that  he  will  live  long  enough  to 
complete  his  history  of  philosophy  and 
crown  this  temple  of  his  life-work  with  a 
more  complete  statement  than  he  has  yet 
given  of  his  own  view  of  the  meaning  of 
life.  For  this  is  what  philosophy  means 
to  him.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  rarefied 
nonsense  concerning  only  -those  who 
dwell  above  the  clouds.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  understand  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  life.  As  a  lecturer  he  speaks  without 
a  note,  in  clear,  choice  language,  with 
distinct  articulation;  and,  whenever  the 
subject  matter  permits,  with  genuine 
oratorical  power.  He  always  has  a  large 
audience,  even  when  discussing  the  most 
abstruse  problems  of  philosophy.  Men 
who  come  here  from  Berlin  and  other 
universities  say  he  is  the  finest  univers- 
ity lecturer  they  ever  heard,  which  I  can 
readily  believe. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  regard  to 
university  life  which  I  cannot  enter  upon 
now.  Sometime,  I  shall  attempt  a  com- 
parison between  the  English  and  the 
German  universities.  Each  system  has 
its  excellences.  Both  are  stimulating 
and  helpful. 

We  are  very,  very  glad  that  we  came. 
We  shall  also  be  glad,  doubtless,  when 
it  is  time  to  return,  for  after  ail  the  good 
things  that  can  be  said  of  life  in  Europe, 
America  is,  as  Emerson  said,  only  an- 
other name  for  opportunity.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Germany  there  is  a  large 
body  of  highly  educated  young  men  who 
have  more  capacity  for  a  high  order  of 
work  than  opportunity  for  such  work. 
Yes,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  an 
American.  It  is  also  a  great  privilege 
to  waste  some  time  about  these  fountain 
heads  of  learning,  so  much  of  a  privilege 
that  we  are  yet  in  no  haste  to  return. 
There  is  so  much  to  see  and  so  much  to 
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learn  that  will  be  of  value  to  me  in  my     to  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking 
work  during  my  whole  life.    I  can  sin-    place  and  come, 
cerely  advise  my  young  American  friends 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 
SELF- ACTIVITY. 


It  is  a  universally  accepted  doctrine  in 
pedagogy  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
teacher  is  to  stimulate  the  self-activity  of 
the  pupil.  The  teacher's  skill  is  meas- 
ured by  his  success  in  supplying  such  en- 
vironment or  stimuli  as  shall  prompt  the 
learner  to  those  forms  of  self-activity  that 
build  up  character  and  repress  those  that 
produce  a  negative  result. 

What  is  meant  by  self -activity?  A  fail- 
ure to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  of 
this  term  makes  much  of  the  teaching  in 
normal  schools  vague  and  pointless,  and 
much  of  the  thinking  of  teachers  gener- 
ally of  little  pedagogical  value.  There  is 
a  general  belief  that  all  the  activities  of 
the  child  are  self-activities,  and  are  all 
of  similar  value  in  his  education.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  if  the  child's  mind 
can  only  be  made  to  act,  by  hook  or  crook, 
his  self-activity  has  been  aroused,  and 
the  influence  is  educative.  Believing  this, 
they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  mechanical  de- 
vices and  illogical  associations  to  attract 
the  attention  long  enough  to  "fix  the 
idea  in  the  mind."  The  attention  serves 
as  a  sort  of  cement  or  adhesive  by  which 
the  idea  is  made  to  stick  to  the  memory 
until  it  is  rubbed  off  or  overlaid  by  an- 
other. 

It  is  only  in  a  very  general  sense  that 
this  can  be  called  self-activity.  In  edu- 
cational psychology  this  term  has  a  much 
more  limited  signification. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  acorn 
growing  into  a  tree,  by  its  reaction  upon 
the  environment  of  sunshine,  soil,  air, 
and  water,  is  a  self-active  being.  It 
moves  onward  toward  the  realization  of 
an  end  with  wonderful  directness  and 
persistence.  But  it  does  this  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  end  or  of  a 
choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  it. 
For  this  reason  we  say  that  the  tree  can- 
not be  educated.  It  may  be  supplied 
with  a  favorable  environment  by  which 
the  acorn  germ  will  develop  into  the  per- 
fect oak,  but  the  gardener  who  produces 


this  result  would  not  be  called  the  teacher 
of  the  acorn  or  of  the  growing  twig.  No 
more  is  a  person  who  supplies  an  environ- 
ment, by  the  stimulus  of  which  the  child 
spontaneously  and  unconsciously  forms 
certain  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  a 
teacher  of  a  child,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  can  go  farther 
down  in  the  scale  of  active  beings  and 
discover  self-activity  in  this  large  sense 
in  inanimate  nature.  But  he  who  sup- 
plies the  environment  of  fire  and  air  by 
which  the  candle  is  enabled  to  realize  it- 
self as  candle  by  burning,  would  not  be 
called  the  educator  of  the  candle.  A  can- 
dle is  really  a  candle,  or  a  match  is  a 
match,  only  when  performing  its  function 
as  such.  So,  too,  man  is  man  in  living 
the  life  of  man.  But  the  latter  is  self- 
active  and  the  former  not,  in  so  far  as 
this  term  has  any  significance  in  educa- 
tion, because  the  human  mind  can  con- 
struct for  itself  an  ideal  and  work  for  the 
making  of  this  a  reality  though  the 
choice  of  means,  and  the  inanimate  and 
lower  orders  of  animate  beings  cannot. 
The  function  of  education  is  to  stimulate 
the  uneducated  to  change  themselves 
from  what  they  are  into  that  which  they 
conceive  that  they  ought  to  be. 

This  involves  the  setting  up  of  ends 
and  the  conscious  direction  of  activity 
toward  the  realizing  of  them.  This  is  the 
process  by  which  the  child  develops  from 
an  animal  into  a  rational  being.  He  is 
born  a  child  of  nature.  Through  educa- 
tion he  comes  into  his  heritage  as  a  child 
of  humanity. 

The  teacher  first  comes  into  relation  to 
the  child  while  it  has,  prominently,  the 
spontaneous,  irrational,  impulsive  activity 
of  a  child  of  nature.  But  it  is  also  some- 
thing more  than  an  animal.  It  has  at- 
tained to  some  degree  of  development  as 
a  self -active  being.  The  problem  set  for 
the  teacher  to  work  out  is:  How  to  make 
use  of  the  animal  or  mere  nature-activity 
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of  the  child  to  stimulate  and  direct  the 
groioth  of  its  self  activity .  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  he  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  activity.  The 
one  needs  no  cultivation.  It  is  his  sole 
function  to  cultivate  the  other. 

Persons  sometimes  talk  of  developing 
the  sense  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  as  though 
they  thought  that  a  child  could  be  taught 
to  see  and  to  hear.  Nature  attends  to 
the  development  of  the  function  of  seeing 
and  hearing  in  the  child,  as  she  does  in 
the  other  animals.  It  is  the  teacher's 
office  to  educate  the  child  to  perceive,  to 
observe — a  very  different  thing  from  the 
mere  seeing  and  hearing  of  an  animal. 
It  is  seeing  with  the  eye  of  reason.  It 
is  a  thought-activity,  instead  of  an  activ- 
ity of  the  physical  organs  of  sense.  It 
is  active  for  some  purpose.  It  persists 
in  its  activity  for  the  attainment  of  an 
end.    It  makes  use  of  its  accumulated 


store  of  experiences  to  interpret  new 
signs.  It  is  seeking  to  build  up  for  it- 
self a  world  of  knowledge  of  its  own  that 
shall  be  the  counterpart  of  the  world  of 
reality  that  is  not  its  own.  It  is  not  the 
animal  or  sense-nature  of  the  child,  but 
the  rational  nature  that  it  is  the  office  of 
the  teacher  to  develop.  This  rational 
nature  is  developed  through  self-activity 
— purposeful  activity. 

The  child  does  not  love  to  persist  in 
the  attainment  of  an  end.  It  prefers  to 
live  as  a  child  of  nature,  obedient  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  changing  environment 
— a  butterfly  life.  The  effort  to  control 
impulse  and  caprice,  which  is  self- activity, 
is  irksome  to  it.  How  to  lead  the  child 
by  means  of  his  natural  promptings  into 
self-activity,  or  rational  self-control,  is  a 
statement,  in  a  word,  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  education. 


POLITICAL  CORRUPTION. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, formerly  of  Illinois,  has  contributed 
a  notable  article  to  the  Century  Maga- 
zine (October  number),  in  which  he  gives 
the  details  of  the  different  methods  in 
which  money  is  employed  in  carrying  our 
elections.  Those  who  have  been  behind 
the  scenes  of  either  party  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  can  vouch  the  general 
truthfulness  of  his  exposition.  With  a 
large  and  apparently  increasing  number 
of  persons,  voting  is  not  a  moral  duty  to 
be  discharged  for  the  general  weal,  but 
it  is  a  business,  in  which  the  candidate 
receives  something  valuable,  for  which 
he  ought  to  pay  money.  This  fact  calls 
upon  the  schools,  especially,  as  well  as 
upon  all  good  citizens,  to  unite  in  a  per- 
sistent endeavor  to  instil  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  young,  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  convictions  that  shall  result  in 
patriotic  practices.  This  calls  for  some- 
thing vastly  wider  and  deeper  than  hur- 
rahing for  the  flag.  The  most  noisy  of 
our  flag  patriots,  who  are  extolling  the 
flag  upon  every  occasion,  and  pronounc- 
ing this  the  best  government  which  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon,  are,  in  many  cases, 


the  most  corrupt  of  the  villainous  gang 
that  are  and  have  been  for  years  de- 
bauching the  ballot-box,  the  palladium  of 
the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  Let  the 
schools  teach  a  patriotism  that  insists 
upon  uprightness  of  conduct  in  every 
walk  of  life.  He  is  the  best  patriot  who 
is  the  best  citizen.  The  flag  is  to  be 
honored,  and  should  fly  above  every 
school  house  in  the  land,  but  it  should  be 
made  to  symbolize,  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  virtue,  honesty,  justice,  and  all 
the  virtues  that  adorn  social  and  civil 
life,  and  they  should  be  taught  to  con- 
demn and  despise  any  form  of  govern- 
ment or  administration  that  sanctions  a 
course  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  poli- 
tics that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  man's 
dealings  with  his  fellow  man.  My  gov- 
ernment is  my  fellow  man.  To  sell  my 
vote  for  money  is  to  put  in  jeopardy  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  my  countrymen 
as  well  as  my  own.  The  young  must 
learn  that  the  same  code  of  morals  ap- 
plies to  their  relations  to  their  neighbors, 
and  to  their  government.  A  lie  is  just 
as  much  a  lie  in  politics  as  in  business. 

B. 
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THE  DISCONTENTED  PENCIL. 


PENELOPE  SMITH.  OMAHA. 

[This  story  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  told  the  little  pupils,  in  order  to  amuse  and  instruct 
them.  We  are  sure  that  those  of  our  readers  who  teach  in  the  lower  grades  will  thank  us  for 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  use  it  in  the  same  way. — Ed.  J 

They  were  all  together  in  a  long,  nar- 
row box,  on  a  shelf  in  Mr.  C's.  book  store. 
Twelve  black,  shiny  pencils,  with  golden 
letters  on  their  sides.  The  box  was  shut 
tight,  and  it  was  quite  dark  and  still  inside. 

After  a  few  days,  the  pencils  grew 
tired  lying  so  still  and  straight.  "I  be- 
lieve Mr.  C.  has  forgotten  all  about  us," 
said  one  very  cross  pencil.  "We  shall 
never  get  out  of  this  ugly  box,"  and  it 
cried  as  pencils  do  cry  sometimes.  It 
was  so  cross  and  discontented! 

Just  then  a  happy  little  girl  came  into 
the  store.  She  had  a  nickel  shut  tight 
in  one  pretty  hand;  and,  when  she  asked 
the  clerk  for  a  pencil,  he  reached  up  to 
the  shelf  and  brought  down  the  very  box 
I  have  been  telling  you  about.  He  took 
off  the  cover  and  told  her  she  might  take 
the  one  she  liked  best. 

Little  Bessie  looked  at  all  the  bright, 
pretty  pencils  and  picked  out  the  very 
one  that  had  been  so  cross.  Then  she 
handed  the  clerk  her  nickel,  and  ran  all 
the  way  home,  into  the  house,  into  the 
sitting  room,  to  her  own  little  box,  and 
brought  out  her  sharp,  new  knife.  Oh, 
how  angry  the  pencil  was  to  have  its 
pretty  black  dress  cut!  Every  time  the 
little  girl  would  get  it  almost  sharp,  snap 
would  go  its  angry  little  head,  until  it 
was  cut  away  to  a  short  end  without  hav- 
ing written  one  word.  Then  Bessie  was 
angry  with  the  naughty  pencil  and  threw 
it  away  from  her. 

The  little  pencil  rolled  into  the  corner, 
and,  when  the  room  was  swept  next  day, 
no  one  thought  of  saving  such  a  short 
bit  of  pencil;  and  it  was  thrown  out  into 
the  alley,  and  it  rolled  down  behind  the 
ash  barrel.  There  it  lay  through  the 
long  days  and  nights.  The  hot  sun 
scorched  it,  and  the  rain  washed  its  pretty 
paint  and  golden  letters  all  away.  At 
first,  it  was  angry  and  cried,  and  said  a 
great  many  cross  things;  but,  as  no  one 
heard  it,  or  helped  it,  it  grew  very  quiet 
and  lonely  by  itself,  behind  the  barrel. 

At  last,  one  day  when  the  dust  was 
thrown  out,  another  little  pencil  rolled 
along  toward  the  barrel.  It  was  such  a 
little  bit  you  could  scarcely  see  it;  but 
our  little  pencil  saw  it  and  knew  it,  too, 


for  they  had  been  in  the  little  black  box 
together. 

"Oh,  sister,"  said  the  cross  pencil, 
' '  where  have  you  been  and  how  did  you 
come  here?  " 

"Little  Bessie  bought  me,  too,"  said 
the  second  pencil. 

' '  Did  she  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut 
pieces  off  you,  straight  into  your  heart?" 
asked  the  cross  pencil. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "I  could  do 
no  work  until  that  was  done.  I  have 
done  so  much  work,  and  I  have  been  so 
happy!  I  drew  lovely  pictures  for  Bes- 
sie; I  wrote  stories  and  made  pretty  fig- 
ures for  her.  Bessie  took  good  care  of 
me  and  never  lost  me  nor  let  me  fall,  and 
I  was  always  happy." 

The  cross  pencil  listened  very  quietly. 
It  felt  very  sad,  for  it  began  to  see  that 
it  had  made  a  great  mistake.  It  knew 
that  it  had  done  nothing  because  it  had 
been  cross  and  naughty.  It  thought  how 
much  it  might  have  done,  and  how  happy 
it  might  have  been,  if  it  had  been  a  good, 
kind  pencil. 

Just  then  little  Ben,  going  down  the 
alley,  saw  the  pencil  behind  the  barrel, 
and  carried  it  away  with  him.  Ben  was 
a  very  little  boy  and  very  poor.  He 
never  had  pennies  to  spend.  His  little 
sister  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time.  She 
could  not  run  and  play,  and  she  had  no 
toys.  So  Ben  smiled  to  himself  when  he 
thought  how  happy  the  pencil  would 
make  her. 

"Guess  what  I  have  for  you,  Sis," 
said  Ben  when  he  came  home. 

Mary  guessed  and  guessed,  but  she 
did  not  guess  the  right  thing.  Then  she 
shut  her  eyes  tight  and  Ben  put  the  pen- 
cil into  her  hand.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  how  bright,  her  eyes  grew  when  she 
saw  it. 

Ben  found  some  paper  for  her,  and 
Mary  never  knew  that  her  pencil  had 
ever  been  cross,  for  it  helped  her  to  play 
games,  it  wrote  stories  for  her,  it  made 
pretty  pictures  of  flowers  and  animals, 
until  she  forgot  the  pain  and  weariness. 

When  it  was  quite  worn  out,  Mary  was 
well,  and  her  mother  said  she  thought 
the  pencil  helped  to  cure  her. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  <  r  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  lirst  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month;  audsoon. 


Who  is  to  Blame? 

A  contemporary  publishes  the  state- 
ment of  an  "experienced  superintendent" 
to  the  effect  that  superintendents  are 
"too  indulgent  toward  incompetent 
teachers. "  The  editor,  in  his  comments, 
seems  to  think  that  perhaps  the  incom- 
petency and  inefficiency  of  the  superin- 
tendents are  the  chief  cause  of  complaint. 
It  seems  to  us  that  too  much  indulgence 
is  shown  •  all  around  for  incapacity,  but 
that  incompetency  and  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  who  has  capacity, 
can  be  remedied  by  a  competent  and 
efficient  superintendent.  Probably  The 
Public-School  Journal  has  called  louder 
and  longer  for  capable  teachers  in  the 
schools  than  has  any  other  educational 
paper.  We  have  said  less  about  the 
method  of  supplying  them,  believing  that 
if  the  public  could  become  conscious  of 
the  need,  a  means  of  supplying  it  would 
be  devised.  But  we  wish  to  be  put  on 
record  as  being  willing  to  stand  by  the 
statement  that  there  is  relatively  as  large 
a  per  cent  of  competent  and  efficient  teach- 
ers and  principals  in  the  schools  as 
there  is  of  competent  and  efficient  super- 
intendents presiding  over  them.  The 
really  competent  and  efficient  superinten- 
dent will  soon  make  the  incompetent 
and  inefficient  teacher,  who  is  capable, 
both  competent  and  efficient.  A  com- 
petent teacher  is  one  who  has  the  right 
ideas  of  teaching.  The  efficient  teacher 
is  one  who  can  make  these  ideas  prevail  in 
his  school.  We  visited  a  school  recently 
in  which  a  capable  teacher  was  teaching 
English  in  a  very  incompetent  manner. 
She  was  scholarly*  at  least  she  was  a 
university  graduate,  and  she  was  of  good 
spirit,  and  possessed  the  essential  elements 
of  power.  But  she  was  teaching  a  poor 
text-book  in  English,  in  a  merely  perfunc- 
tory manner,  with  a  complete  divorce- 
ment of  the  lesson  from  the  active,  throb- 


bing, conscious  life  of  the  children.  They 
were  all  droning  away  the  time,  when 
the  slightest  ingredient  of  application  to 
every  day  life  would  have  awakened  an 
interest  that  would  have  aroused  the  en- 
tire class  to  the  significance  of  what  they 
were  doing.  This  teacher  had  never  had 
any  professional  training,  and  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter,  though  it 
was  very  evident  that  she  suspected  that 
something  was  wrong.  She  will  probably 
go  on  for  years  "hearing  classes  recite," 
and  doing  no  real  teaching  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word. 

It  was  the  business  of  her  superinten- 
dent to  show  her,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, what  she  did  not  see.  But  the 
trouble  was  that  he  did  not  see  it  either. 
He  was  a  capable  superintendent  as  the 
phrase  goes,  but  he  apparently  had  no 
power  to  analyze  this  teacher's  work,  and 
discover  what  elements  were  wanting  to 
make  it  efficient,  and  then  to  put  them 
before  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  both  en- 
lighten and  encourage  her.  We  are  com- 
ing to  believe  that  the  "long  felt  want" 
of  the  schools  is  competent  superinten- 
dence, and  that  it  will  remain  the  great 
need  until  teachers  enter  upon  their  duties 
after  proper  professional  study.  A  bright 
superintendent  in  Illinois,  we  remember, 
said  this  to  us  some  years  ago,  and  added 
that  no  school  journal  would  dare  say  it, 
although  it  was  true.  But  The  Public- 
School  Journal  long  since  passed  beyond 
the  boundary  line  of  discretion  in  its  ef- 
forts to  stir  up  the  minds  of  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  to  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  times.  The  Journal  be- 
lieves thoroughly  in  the  ability  of  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  to  bring 
the  schools  on  to  that  degree  of  excel- 
lence that  they  must  tyet  attain  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  retain  their  hold  upon 
public  esteem.  To  point  to  their  defects 
is  no  pleasing  matter,  and  is  offensive  to 
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those  who  do  not  li  ke  disturbing  elements. 
But  such  offenses  must  needs  come  from 
some  source  eventually,  and  we  hold  that 
schools  should  discover  their  own  defects 
and  not  wait  for  the  general  public  to 
point  them  out.  Let  us  cease  trying  to 
convince  ourselves  and  the  people  that 
the  schools  are  as  good  as  they  can  be. 
That  they  are  improving  is  our  encour- 
agement. Let  us  not  rest  until  they  are 
truly  the  nurseries  of  intelligent  thinking, 
and  of  moral  living.  Merely  perfunctory 
text-book  recitations  must  give  place  to 
the  thoughtful  study  of  lessons  that  shall 
connect  their  contents  with  every  day  ex- 
perience. The  life  of  the  school  must 
touch  the  life  of  the  world  at  every  point. 
It  does  not  do  it  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases.  It  must  be  made  to  do  it  through 
the  efforts  of  teachers  and  superinten- 
dents. Let  us  not  get  angry  at  friendly 
criticism,  and  expend  our  energy  in  try- 
ing to  convince  ourselves  that  our  critics 
are  unreasonable  or  uninformed.  If 
we  are  wise  we  will  keep  eyes  and  ears 
open,  not  for  the  purpose  of  following 
blindly,  but  for  suggestion,  and  such 
modification  as  deliberate  reflection  shall 
approve.  G-.  P.  B. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course ;  First  Two 
Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or 
Primary  Form. 


The  Nibelung  Tales.* 

I.    YOUNG  SIEGFRIED. 

1.  Siegfried  Kills  the  Dragon. 

In  the  far-off,  familiar  castle,  Santen, 
on  the  lower  Rhein,  ruled  King  Siegmund 
and  Queen  Siegelind.  They  had  one  son, 
Siegfried,  who  was  so  finely  formed,  and 
so  daring  and  strong,  that  his  like  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

Before  this  bold  hero  had  grown  to  be 
a  man,  he  had  already  performed  won- 
drous deeds  of  bravery  with  his  strong 
arm.  Siegfried  could  not  wait  patiently 
for  the  time  to  come  when  he  should  be 
old  enough  to  be  given  a  sword.  He 
wished  to  go  to  foreign  lands  and  per- 
form great  deeds  with  it.  His  parents 
looked  upon  this  unfavorably,  because 
they  thought  he  was  too  young;  but  as 

♦Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of  Rein, 
Pickel,  and  Scheller. 


he  positively  refused  to  remain  at  home, 
they  finally  let  him  go.  But  they  did 
not  give  him  a  sword. 

Siegfried  set  out  without  delay  and 
soon  came  to  a  village  which  was  situated 
at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  Here  he  met  a 
smith,  and  immediately  asked  him  if  he 
would  show  him  how  to  make  a  swTord. 

The  smith  said  he  was  willing  to  teach 
him  if  he  would  agree  to  serve  him  as 
long  as  any  other  apprentice. 

Siegfried  was  satisfied  with  the  smith's 
proposal,  but  he  did  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief with  his  enormous  strength.  At 
onetime  he  broke  the  hammer  with  which 
he  had  to  forge;  at  another  he  struck 
upon  the  iron  with  so  much  force  that  it 
snapped  into  pieces  and  the  anvil  sank 
into  the  ground.  If  the  master  or  work- 
men scolded  or  undertook  to  punish  him, 
Siegfried  beat  him  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flee. 

On  this  account  the  master  wished  very 
much  to  get  rid  of  him,  so  he  said  to  him 
one  day:  "Forge  a  sword  for  yourself 
now,  Siegfried,  and  test  it  upon  the 
dragon  who  dwells  yonder  in  the  forest." 

Siegfried  was  delighted,  and  hammered 
so  hard  that  the  shop  roared  and  his  fel- 
low workman  ran  away  in  fright.  When 
the  sword  was  finished,  he  leaped  high 
for  joy,  and  asked  at  once  where  the  mon- 
ster lived;  for  no  one  would  accompany 
him. 

The  young  hero  set  forth  on  his  jour- 
ney immediately,  and  soon  came  to  a 
spring,  at  which  he  stopped  to  quench 
his  thirst;  but  it  was  guarded  by  the 
dragon,  which  suddenly  rushed  forth  from 
its  cave  and  sprang  at  Siegfried  with 
wide  open  jaws.  The  battle  began  at 
once.  Siegfried  struck  the  dragon  a 
powerful  blow  with  his  sword.  But  no 
sword  could  penetrate  the  hard,  horny 
back  of  the  monster.  Siegfried  now 
thought  quickly,  and  thrust  his  sword  up 
to  the  hilt  into  the  dragon's  breast.  As 
he  drew  it  out„  the  monster  fell  down 
dead,  and  in  a  short  time  its  head  lay  at 
Siegfried's  feet. 

Siegfried  was  now  seized  with  a  great 
desire  to  bathe  in  the  dragon's  blood.  He 
did  so,  and  behold!  his  skin  became  as 
hard  as  horn;  no  arrow,  no  sword  could 
pierce  it.  But  there  was  one  spot  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  upon  which  a  linden 
leaf  had  fallen  during  the  bath,  that  re- 
mained vulnerable. 
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Siegfried  now  journeyed  on  in  quest  of 
new  adventures. 

2.  Siegfried  Wins  the  Nibelung-  Treasure. 

As  Siegfried  wandered  through  a  wild 
mountain  valley,  he  saw  something  shin- 
ing and  gleaming  in  the  distance.  As  he 
came  nearer,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  large 
pile  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
glittering  in  the  morning  light.  The 
place  swarmed  with  dwarfs,  who  were 
continually  bringing  more  gold  from  the 
caves  of  the  mountain.  These  were 
called  the  Nibelungs,  after  their  king, 
and  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  were  the  Nibelung-treasure.  In 
the  midst  of  these  dwarfs  were  their  two 


vice,  to  advance.  With  wild  cries  the 
giants  came  running  forward,  swinging 
powerful  iron  lances  in  their  hands. 

This  made  Siegfried  very  angry.  He 
quickly  seized  the  sword,  Balmung,  and 
warded  off  the  giants'  blows.  His  sword 
cut  their  iron  lances,  armor,  and  helmets 
into  pieces,  and  very  soon  the  twelve 
giants  themselves  lay  bleeding  upon  the 
ground.  In  the  meantime  the  kings  had 
summoned  their  kingdom  of  dwarfs  to 
fight  against  Siegfried.  They  discharged 
a  shower  of'  arrows  and  spears  at  the 
young  hero;  but  he  remained  unwounded 
and  attacked  his  new  enemies  fiercely 
with  his  good  sword.  Many  died  from 
blows  that  he  dealt,  and  among  the  dead 
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kings,  Nibelung  and  Schilbung.  They 
were  just  about  to  divide  between  them 
the  treasure  of  their  dead  father,  who 
was  also  called  Nibelung.  The  kings 
welcomed  Siegfried  gladly  and  begged 
him  to  divide  the  treasure  equally  be- 
tween them.  As  a  reward  for  his  kind- 
ness in  consenting  to  do  so,  they  imme- 
diately gave  him  their  father's  much  re- 
nowned sword,  which  was  called  Balmung. 
Siegfried  then  began  to  divide  the  treas- 
ure, giving  to  each  king  an  equal  share. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  kings  re- 
gretted having  rewarded  him  with  their 
father's  sword,  so  they  secretly  beckoned 
to  twelve  giants,  who  were  in  their  ser- 


UILDING. 

• 

were  the  two  kings.  The  others  ran 
away  into  the  cave. 

Siegfried  followed  them,  but  directly 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  he  felt  him- 
self grasped  by  a  strong  man,  whom  he 
could  not  see.  He  wrestled  hard  with 
this  invisible  being,  until  all  at  once  he 
saw  that  he  held  a  dwarf  in  his  arms ;  for 
in  wrestling  he  had  brushed  off  the  tarn- 
cap  which  his  enemy  wore,  and  which 
had  rendered  him  invisible.  The  dwarf, 
whose  name  was  Alberich,  begged  Sieg- 
fried to  spare  him  and  his  comrades. 
Siegfried  agreed  to  pardon  them  and 
spare  their  lives,  if  they  would  first  take 
an  oath  to  serve  him  in  the  future  as 
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their  master.  This  they  promised  to  do, 
and  Alberich  became  chamberlain,  and 
had  to  guard  the  Nibelung  treasure  for 
his  new  master.  Siegfried  now  returned 
home,  taking  the  sword,  Balmung,  and 
the  tarncap  with  him. 

S.  How  Siegfried  Was  Dubbed  a  Knight. 

Siegfried  had  arrived  at  the  age  when 
he  could  become  a  knight.  Therefore 
king  Siegmund  prepared  a  great  feast, 
and  invited  all  his  vassals,  friends,  and 
especially  the  young  noblemen  who  were 
of  his  son's  age,  and  who,  together  with 
Siegfried  were  to  be  duhbed  knights. 

Soon  hundreds  of  knights  and  young 
noblemen  appeared  at  the  king's  court  in 
San  ten.  The  king  and  queen  greeted 
their  guests  courteously  and  distributed 
magnificent  gifts  of  gold  and  rich  gar- 
ments among  them.  Early  on  the  first 
morning  all  who  were  assembled  at  the 
feast  went  to  church,  where  a  mass  was 
sung  and  the  young  noblemen  were 
knighted. 

After  the  church  service  the  great 
tournament  began.  Seats  were  arranged 
for  the  guests  in  the  court  of  the  castle; 
the  chargers  stood  saddled  and  ready; 
knights,  both  young  and  old  mounted 
them,  and  dashed  against  each  other  as 
in  battle.  Palace  and  hall  re-echoed 
with  the  clashing  of  shield  and  lance  and 
the  shouts  of  joy  from  the  spectators. 
A  great  number  of  spear  shafts  were 
broken,  and  many  a  splinter  could  be 
seen  flying  through  the  court. 

When  they  had  tilted  long  enough, 
the  king  invited  his  guests  to  a  banquet. 
An  abundance  of  good  food  and  drink  was 
placed  before  them*  A  great  many  musi- 
cians, who  were  called  "traveling  meni- 
als," had  come  in  to  cheer  the  guests  with 
singing,  acting,  and  jesting,  for  they  knew 
well  that  they  would  be  amply  re- 
warded. 

In  this  way  the  feast  continued  for 
seven  days.  All  had  taken  a  liking  to 
Siegfried,  and  as  the  guests  dispersed, 
some  of  them  might  have  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  ought  to  become  king.  But 
Siegfried  did  not  desire  to  become  king 
so  long  as  Siegmund  and  Siegelind  lived. 
He  rode  away  to  many  a  battle  and  soon 
his  deeds  were  known  in  all  lands. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

Jena,  Germany '. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Form  and  Number. 

The  kindergarten  blocks,  tablets,  and 
sticks,  are  now  extensively  used  in  con- 
nection with  form  study  and  drawing. 
Cubic  inches  of  wood,  square  inches  of 
card  board,  and  inch  sticks,  furnish  the 
very  best  material  for  primary  number 
lessons.  While  gaining  the  elementary 
ideas  of  number,  the  child  who  uses  this 
material,  also  begins  measurement,  and 
cannot  help  getting  a  few  ideas  in  form 
study,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
geometry. 

In  judging  primary  methods,  a  double 
test  should  be  employed. 

1.  Does  the  child  understand  his  work, 
and  is  he  interested  in  it? 

2.  In  what  degree  does  the  subject 
matter,  or  the  method,  prepare  the  child 
for  higher  education? 

Froebel  possessed  in  extraordinary  de- 
gree, the  power  to  plan  for  both  the 
child's  present  and  future  needs.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  the  thought,  that  he 
was  preparing  a  man  for  the  university. 
In  fact,  the  influence  of  higher  education, 
rather  than  of  the  primary  school,  set 
its  seal  on  the  whole  kindergarten  system. 
No  reading,  writing,  spelling,  or  figures; 
but  literature,  drawing,  science,  and 
geometry  were  introduced  in  this  institu- 
tion called  a  play  school. 

Geometry  is  prominent  in  the  series  of 
lessons  given  with  the  blocks,  and  also 
in  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten. 
In  solid  forms  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and 
cube  are  studied  as  types  of  all  forms. 
Two-inch  and  three-inch  cubes,  accur- 
ately divided,  furnish  material  for 
building  exercises. 

In  plane  geometry  the  circle,  half  cir- 
cle, square,  oblong,  and  triangles  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  are  used  in  tablet  laying. 
The  children  also  make  these  forms  by 
cutting  and  folding  paper.  Lines  and 
angles  are  illustrated  by  stick  laying, 
sewing  cards,  and  drawing.  In  all  this 
work  the  children  learn  number  through 
the  study  of  form. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  a  lesson 
given  to  a  class  of  pupils  who  had  been 
in  school  two  months.  The  object  of  the 
lesson  was  to  teach  the  number  of  faces 
in  a  cube,  and  to  lead  the  children  to 
notice  the  number  of  faces  visible  in 
different  positions.  Exercises  in  point- 
ing out,  and  naming  the  different  faces 
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had  already  been  given.  The  pupils 
were  required  to  obey  directions  silently, 
raise  hands  in  answer  to"  questions,  and 
to  rise  and  state  their  answers  in  com- 
plete sentences. 

Place  the  cube  on  the  middle  of  your 
desk. 

Touch  the  top  face  of  the  cube. 

Cover  this  face  with  a  tablet  of  the 
same  size  and  shape. 

Place  another  tablet  under  the  cube  so 
that  it  will  fit  the  lower  face. 

How  many  faces  have  you  covered? 
(I  have  covered  two  faces  of  my  cube.) 

How  many  faces  are  not  covered? 
(Four  faces  are  not  covered. ) 

Place  a  tablet  against  the  back  face  of 
your  cube.  What  face  do  you  wish  to  cover 
next?    (I  wish  to  cover  the  front  face.) 

Cover  the  front  face,  and  count  the 
number  of  faces  covered?  (Four  faces 
are  covered.) 

Touch  the  faces  which  are  not  covered, 
and  tell  something?  (Two  faces  are  not 
covered.) 

Place  a  tablet  against  the  right  face, 
place  one  against  the  opposite  face. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  tablets  have 
been  used,  to  cover  the  cube?  (Six  tab- 
lets have  been  used  in  all.) 

Count  the  faces  by  pairs  or  twos  as  I 
touch  the  faces  of  this  large  cube.  (Top 
face,  bottom  face,  right'  face,  left  face, 
front  face,  back  face.) 

How  many  faces  has  a  cube?  (Nearly 
all  the  pupils  are  able  to  tell.) 

How  many  faces  have  two  cubes? 
(Four  pupils  answer  this  question  immed- 
iately.) 

Let  the  tablets  which  lean  against  the 
cube  lie  on  the  desk,  touching  the  cube 
by  their  edges. 

Take  the  tablet  from  the  top  of  the 
cube,  and  place  it  in  front  of  the  front 
tablet,  touching. 

Lift  the  cube,  and  tell  what  you  have. 
(We  have  a  cross.) 

How  many  square  inches  in  the  cross? 
(There  are  six  square  inches  in  the  cross.) 

Suppose  you  wish  to  cover  your  cube 
with  red  paper,  how  many  square  inches 
would  it  take?  (It  would  take  six 
square  inches.) 

What  would  the  paper  cost  at  one  cent 
a  square  inch?   (It  wo*ild  cost  six  cents.) 

The  teacher  then  suggested  the  cube 
be  painted,  and  one  little  boy  volunteered 
the  following:  "If  you  want  your  cube 


painted,  you  will  have  to  have  about  six 
pennies."  Another  pupil,  with  a  word  of 
help  in  language,  said  a  penny  must  be 
paid  for  every  side  of  the  cube,  and  that 
would  be  six  cents.  Two  or  three  pupils 
in  the  room  were  quite  sure  that  it  would 
take  twelve  cents  to  paint  two  cubes. 

After  a  moment's  rest  in  which  the 
children  made  anything  they  pleased 
with  their  tablets,  an  exercise  was  given 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact 
that  all  the  faces  of  the  cube  cannot  be 
seen  at  once.  Without  this  precau- 
tionary measure  there  is  danger  that 
they  will  attempt  to  represent,  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing  lessons,  not  the 
number  of  faces  which  they  see,  but 
the  number  they,  remember. 

Hold  the  cube  just  in  front  of  your 
eyes  so  that  you  can  see  but  one  face. 
How  many  faces  are  hidden?  (Five  faces 
are  hidden.) 

Lower  the  cube  a  little,  and  tell  how 
many  faces  you  see?  (I  see  two  faces.) 

How  many  faces  are  hidden?  (Four 
faces  are  hidden.) 

Place  the  cube  on  the  back  right  cor- 
ner of  the  desk.  Sit  back  in  your  seat 
and  count  the  faces  you  can  see.  (We 
can  see  three  faces.) 

How  many  faces  are  hidden?  (Three 
faces  are  hidden.) 

If  you  were  to  take  a  picture  of  a  cube, 
how  many  faces  would  you  draw?  (We 
would  draw  three  faces.) 

In  this  lesson,  the  work  on  the  num- 
ber six  has  been  incidental  to  form 
study,  yet  not  less  thorough.  The  appli- 
cation of  number  to  simple  problems  in 
mensuration  is  always  enjoyed  by  the 
children.  There  is  something  in  the 
child  mind  which  responds  to  all  study 
which  connects  his  work  with  the  outside 
world.  To  measure,  paint,  and  paper, 
to  lay  sidewalks,  carpets,  and  make 
fences,  is  to  make  his  school  life  a  part  of 
real  life.  This  work  leads  the  children 
to  see  relations  of  number,  make  up  prob- 
lems, and  gives  the  brightest  children  the 
pleasure  of  answering  an  occasional  ques- 
tion beyond  the  work  of  their  grade. 

Authority  for  this  departure  from  rigid 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching 
of  Froebel,  which  advocates  that  a  child's 
powers  should  not  be  limited,  but  that 
every  exercise  should  leave  a  way  open 
for  spontaneous  mental  action. 

F.  Lilian  Taylor. 
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INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teacher's  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Tbird,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
Form. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Reading. 

For  some  time  The  Public-School 
Journal  has  been  presenting  thoughts 
on  methods  of  teaching  reading.  The 
bone  of  contention  seems  to  be  the  Syn- 
thetic Method.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Principal's  Association  was 
largely  taken  up  by  thoughts  on  the  Syn- 
thetic. Colonel  Parker  there  denned  the 
Synthetic  Method  as  the  method  full  of 
sin,  and  gave  his  unqualified  indorsement 
to  the  thought  method,  even  after  speak- 
ing of  a  man  with  a  perfect  method  as  a 
quack. 

The  thought  method  is  now  largely 
used  in  the  early  stages  of  teaching  read- 
ing and  has  many  advantages  over  the 
word  method.  It  uses  the  pupil's  own 
words  as  subject  matter,  thus  reducing 
the  danger  of  having  words  without  the 
corresponding  thought,  to  a  minimum. 
It  leaves  a  field  for  inference,  in  case 
mechanical  association  fails.  Though  the 
method  ignores  our  alphabet  and  all  uni- 
formities in  our  language,  the  unconscious 
activity  of  the  mind  will  detect  such  uni- 
formities and  by  •  unconscious  synthesis 
use  these  uniformities  in  learning  new 
words,  so  that  the  method  is  practically 
better  than  it  is  theoretically  good. 

The  method  as  a  method,  however, 
gives  no  heed  to  our  alphabet,  and  is  as 
well  adapted  to  teaching  Chinese  or 
ancient  Egyptain  as  it  is  to  teaching 
English.  Had  this  method  been  conceived 
before  the  alphabet  had  been  invented,  it 
is  probable  that  the  advantages  of  an 
alphabet  would  not  have  been  conceived, 
and  that  there  would  now  be  no  alpha- 
betic languages.  Moreover,  the  word 
method  and  the  thought  method  appealing 
as  they  do  to  the  mechanical  memory 
leave  a  child  helpless  as  soon  as  he  is 
called  upon  to  decipher  the  thoughts  of 
some  one  else.  That  children  have  to  be 
told  words  in  each  paragraph  is  an  every- 
day experience,  though  the  ideas  are  w'eil- 
known  as  soon  as  the  words  have  been 
pronounced. 

Again,  children  have  a  large  spoken 
vocabulary  when  they  enter  school,  and 


tend  to  increase  this  twelve  hours  a  day, 
while  they  tend  to  acquire  a  written  vo- 
cabulary but  five  hours  a  day.  The  limits 
between  their  spoken  vocabulary  and 
their  written,  when  taught  by  the  word 
or  thought  method,  should  be  and  is  far 
apart.  And  yet  one  hears  from  word 
and  thought  method  teachers  the  constant 
,cry  of  "words,  words,  words."  This 
cry  should  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  con- 
demn their  method. 

The  Synthetic  Method  when  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form  teaches  the  sounds  of 
twenty-six  letters  and  of  eleven  dia- 
graphs,  giving  to  each  letter  and  dia- 
graph  but  one  sound.  While  learning 
blending  such  of  these  that  properly 
these  sounds  the  pupils  are  habituated  to 
blend.  They  are  thus  habituated  to 
twenty  uniformities,  eleven  sub-uni- 
formities, and  eleven  exceptions  to  sub- 
uniformities,  covering  the  casual  so  unds 
of  vowels  and  consonants.  They  learn 
seventy-nine  things  in  about  the  time 
that  they  would  learn  seventy-nine  words 
by  the  word  method  or  seventy-nine 
thoughts  by  the  thought  method.  That 
is,  they  learn  them  in  about  three  months. 
It  takes  three  months  more  to  habituate 
the  eye  to  the  line  and  to  become  so 
familiar  with  the  seventy-nine  acquired 
powers  that  they  can  be  applied  uncon- 
sciously. But  at  the .  end  of  this  six 
months'  work  pupils  have  actually  mas- 
tered the  pronunciation  of  600  words  to- 
gether with  their  meanings  (in  case  the 
meanings  of  any  were  unknown),  and  have 
potentially  mastered  the  pronunciation 
of  thousands  of  words.  They  have  read 
through  one  first,  reader  without  having 
been  told  a  word.  No  one,  I  fancy,  can 
be  so  abandoned  as  to  claim  that  there 
are  thoughts  in  our  first  readers  beyond 
the  unaided  power  of  the  pupil.  At  least 
I  have  never  seen  a  class  trained  by  the 
Synthetic  Method  that  failed  to  interpret 
what,  by  courtesy,  is  called  the  thought 
of  the  piece. 

During  the  next  four  months,  the 
teacher,  if  thought  best,  can  continue 
with  other  first  readers,  thus  avoiding 
any  possible  contact  with  thought,  or 
turn  to  the  literature  of  the  race  and  give 
her  whole  attention  to  the  thought,  or  if 
she  prefers,  turn  t©  the  thought  method 
and  lead  her  pupils  to  compare  several 
volumes  heavily  freighted  with  thought. 

The  claim  that  the  Synthetic  Method 
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so  centers  the  attention  on  the  word  that 
the  thought  is  overlooked,  is  pure  as- 
sumption, and  occurs  only  with  thought- 
less teachers,  and  even  with  these,  what 
at  first  appears  so  dies  out  by  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  mind  as  soon  as  a 
large  freedom  in  blending  is  acquired. 

The  plea  that  the  method  is  unnatural, 
is  no  nearer  the  truth.  Children  utter 
individual  sounds  and  blendings  before 
they  speak  words  or  sentences,  hence  the 
method  is  eminently  natural,  and  Mrs. 
Pollard  has  taught  us  how  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  definite  sounds  playful  and 
delightful. 

There  are  now  many  schools  and  many 
manuals  for  teaching  shorthand;  all  of 
,  these  follow  the  Synthetic  Method.  No 
sane   man    would  suggest  the  thought 
method  of  teaching  stenography. 

The  thought  method  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  long  hand  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  children  have  no  brains 
and  by  appealing  as  it  does  to  mechani- 
cal memory  it  soon  produces  the  condi- 
tion assumed.  The  advocates  of  this 
method  then  point  to  this  condition  in 
justification  of  their  method. 

O.  E.  Latham, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Arithmetical  Analysis  by  Comparison. 

The  method  in  arithmetic  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  amount  of  thought 
and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  yet  is  simple  and  easily  understood, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  one  to  follow. 

It  is,  at  least,  far  superior  to  those 
mechanical  processes  which  refer  every 
problem  to  a  set  rule  or  formula. 

Arithmetical  analysis  assumes  the  unit 
to  be  the  fundamental  idea  of  arithmetic. 
It  compares  numbers  through  their  rela- 
tion to  the  unit.  It  comprehends  a  frac- 
tion by  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fractional  unit  to  the  integral 
unit.  The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  this 
process  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  unit 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  begins  with  the  unit,  all  num- 
bers arise  from  a  repetition  of  the  unit, 
fractions  have  their  origin  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  unit.  Hence,  in  the  com- 
parison of  numbers,  the  unit  naturally 
becomes  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess. We  reason  to  the  unit,  through 
the  unit,  and  from  the  unit. 


A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  this  method  may  be 
applied  to  the  various  subjects  of  arith- 
metic.   Take  first  a  simple  example: 

If  3  apples  cost  6  cents,  how  much 
will  7  apples  cost? 

The  following  is  the  analysis  for  the 
blackboard : 

3  =  6c. 
l  =  2c. 
7  =  14c. 

The  sign  of  equality  is  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
problem,  and  thus  any  apparent  incon- 
gruity is  avoided.  The  complete  oral  an- 
alysis of  the  above  problem,  which  the 
pupil  should  in  all  cases  be  required  to 
give,  is  as  follows:  If  3  apples  cost  6 
cents,  1  apple  will  cost  one-third  of  6 
cents,  or  2  cents;  7  apples  will  cost  seven 
times  2  cents,  or  14  cents. 
Take  an  example  in  fractions: 
If  f  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  32  cents, 
how  much  will  -J-  of  a  yard  cost? 

(Cost.) 
f  =  32c. 

(Cost.) 
1  =  16c. 
f  =  48c. 
1  yd.  or  |  =  48c. 
i  =6c. 
1  =  42c. 

This  is  a  simple  and  concise  analysis 
and  the  method  of  comparison  by  reduc- 
ing to  unity  is  strictly  followed.  The 
explanation  of  a  problem  written  out  in 
this  manner  is  so  simple  that  it  will  not 
be  given  here. 

To  the  principles  of  percentage  this 
method  may  be  applied  to  better  advan- 
tage than  to  any  other  subject  of  arith- 
metic. 

Take  such  a  problem  as,  18  is  3  per 
cent  of  what  number? 
3%  —  18. 

1%  =6. 

100%  at  600.    Hence  18  is  3%  of  600. 

The  same  clear  and  complete  oral  an- 
alysis, as  given  in  the  first  problem, 
should  follow  the  written  work.  Pupils 
should  not  be  allowed  the  short  cut  of 
calling  a  certain  per  cent  such  a  frac- 
tional part  of  100  until  the  idea  of  per- 
centage is  well  fixed  in  their  minds. 
Percentage  is  a  decimal  relation  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

Take  one  of  the  more  difficult  problems 
of  percentage: 

A  man  bought  a  pair  of  horses  for 
$450,  which  was  25  per  cent  less  than 
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their  real  value,  and  sold  them  for  25  per 
cent  more  than  their  value.  What  was 
the  gain? 

100%  =  the  real  value  of  the  horses. 
100%  —25%  =75%,  or  the  price  paid. 
100%  +  25%  =125%,  the  price  received. 
75  %  =  $450. 
1  %  =  $6. 
125  %  =  $750,  the  price  received. 
$750  — $450  =  $300,  the  gain. 

A  problem  worked  in  this  manner  ex- 
plains itself,  but  the  pupil  has  been  com- 
pelled to  do  considerable  thinking  and 
reasoning,  as  each  step  has  been  taken. 

One  more  example  of  a  different  nature 
will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  method 
in  percentage: 

A  man  having  $250,  spent  $80;  what 
per  cent  of  his  money  did  he  spend? 

$250  =  100%. 
$L  =  f%. 
$80  =  32%,  what  he  spent. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to 
denominate  numbers,  interest,  propor- 
tion, etc.  It  is  logical  and  simple.  It 
involves  the  use  of  a  certain  form  of  the 
equation,  and  thus  leads  the  pupil  up  to 
algebra.  Teachers  who  use  it  never  com- 
plain of  pupils  asking  them  whether  they 
shall  divide  or  multiply  in  a  given  prob- 
lem, or  "which  is  the  base  and  which 
the  percentage,"  "  which  term  would  you 
place  first  and  which  second,"  in  a  pro- 
portion, and  many  questions  of  a  like 
nature,  which  pupils  confined  to  rules 
and  formulas  will  ask.  This  method 
commends  itself,  because  it  is  logical  and 
simple.  M.  A.  Whitney, 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Division. 

At  the  first  view,  division  is  a  "short 
way  of  performing  many  subtractions," 
just  as  multiplication  is  a  "short  way  of 
peforming  many  additions."  The  effi- 
ciency with  which  both  division  and  multi- 
plication can  be  used  is  determined  by 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  tables 
have  been  committed  to  an  automatic 
memory;  for  the  multiplication  table  is 
at  the  same  time  a  division  table,  and  it 
should  be  taught,  and  drilled  upon,  as 
such.  To  ask,  how  many  times  one  num- 
ber will  contain  another,  is  the  same  as 
to  ask,  how  many  times  it  can  be  sub- 
tracted from  that  other,  and  leave  no  re- 
mainder.   The  number  to  be  subtracted 


is  the  divisor;  the  number  from  which  it 
is  taken  is  the  dividend.  The  quotient  is 
the  number  of  times  the  operation  can  be 
performed.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  dividend  and  the  divisor  must  be  of 
the  same  kind;  and  the  quotient  can  indi- 
cate nothing  but 1  'times. "  All  these  facts 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  be- 
ginners through  experiments  with  some 
kind  of  counters. 

All  that  we  have  said  thus  far  belongs 
to  what  is  often  called  "division  proper." 
But  the  term  "division"  frequently  has  a 
wider  meaning.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete definition  is  this:  Division  is  the 
process  of  finding  one  factor  of  a  product 
when  the  product  and  the  other  factor 
are  given.  A  product  is  given  by  the 
process  of  multiplication,  the  multipli- 
cand and  multiplier  being  the  factors. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  mul- 
tiplicand and  the  product  are  of  the 
same  kind,  While  the  multiplier  invari- 
ably expresses  the  number  of  "times" 
that  the  multiplicand  is  taken.  In  div- 
ision proper,  we  have  the  product  and 
multiplicand  given  to  find  the  multiplier. 
Hence,  the  truth  of  what  we  have  just 
said  about  the  nature  of  the  divisor,  and 
of  the  quotient;  in  all  cases  of  division 
proper,  the  multiplicand  is  the  given  fac- 
tor. 

But  we  may  have  a  problem  in  which 
the  multiplier  is  the  given  factor.  In 
this  case,  we  are  not  asked  to  find  "how 
many  times"  the  dividend  contains  the 
divisor,  but  rather  to  find  such  a  part  of 
the  dividend  as  it  will  contain  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units  in  the  divisor. 
This  process  is  often  distinguished  from 
division  proper,  by  giving  it  the  name  of 
partition,  and  we  think  what  we  have 
said  will  clearly  show  the  propriety  of 
this  name.  The  name  is  significant;  it 
by  no  means  indicates  "a  distinction 
without  a  difference."  And  the  little 
learner  working;  with  his  counters  can 
easily  be  made  to  see  the  distinction. 
Having  20  sticks,  he  can  see  that  the 
problem  is  quite  different  when  he  is  asked 
to  find  how  many  sticks  there  will  be  in 
each  of  4  equal  piles  which  he  may  make 
out  of  them,  from  what  it  is  when  he  is 
asked  to  find  how  many  times  he  am 
take  4  sticks  from  the  20.  The  last  is 
division  proper;  the  first  is  partition. 
To  be  sure,  the  answer  in  both  cases  is  5; 
but  in  the  case  of  partition,  the  .r>  means 
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5  sticks;  in  the  case  of  division,  it  means 
5  times. 

In  the  old  text-books  on  arithmetic, 
this  distinction  is  never  regarded;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  teachers  now 
who  have  no  patience  with  it,  and  who 
petulantly  declare  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  observing  it.  They  will  say  that  the 
answer  is  just  the  same  either  way.  Well, 
if  the  whole  business  of  arithmetic  is  to 
manipulate  certain  figures,  so  that  cer- 
tain desired  figures  will  result,  then  they 
are  doubtless  right.  But,  if  it  is  the 
business  of  arithmetic  to  teach  processes 
of  clear  thinking,  to  represent,  by  the 
operations  with  figures,  real  opera- 
tions with  things,  then  the  distinc- 
tion between  division  and  partition  can- 
not be  ignored.  Whether  these  words 
are  used  or  not  is  a  matter  of  small  con- 
sequence; but  the  distinction  they  mark 
cannot  be  missed  without  confusion. 

Another  thing  worth  notice  is  that  no 
division  nor  partition  can  be  performed 
unless  the  divisor  is  a  factor  of  the  div- 
idend; in  strictness,  divisor  and  factor 
are  exactly  synonymous  terms.  Let  the 
problem  be  to  divide  38  by  6;  it  cannot 
be  done;  it  never  was  done,  whether  the 
problem  take  the  form  of  division  or  par- 
tition. You  may  say,  as  we  commonly 
do,  that  the  result  is  6  and  2  remainder. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we 
did  not  divide  38  at  all,  but  that  we 
divided  2  less  than  38,  which  is  36, — a 
multiple  of  6.  But  suppose  the  division 
is  completed,  and  we  say  the  result  is  6 
and  two-sixths  or  6  and  one-third.  Now, 
what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we 
divided  36  by  6,  and  and  that  we  then 
regarded  the  2  remaining,  either  as 
twelve-sixths  or  six-thirds  and  divided 
the  numerator  by  6.  We  have  performed 
two  divisions  instead  of  one;  but  in  both 
cases  the  dividend  is  a  multiple  of  6,  as 
it  always  must  be,  in  order  to  divide  at 
all. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  division 
properly,  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
arithmetic,  we  get  our  first  notions  from 
operations  on  things.  And  if  we  would 
have  our  pupils  work  intelligently,  and 
not  merely  grind  out  results  under  cover 
with  figures,  we  can  not  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  the  clear  fundamental  ideas 
that  we  derive  from  our  handling  of 
things.  E.  C.  H. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  tiie  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in, a  five-gr;ide  course; 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eigbt  grade  course; 
Grammar  Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Advanced  Reading. 

DEFINITION. 

Advanced  readiug  is  that  form  of  dis- 
course-interpretation which  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  reading  of  one  or  more 
general  thoughts  not  directly  expressed, 
from  a  series  of  particular  prepositions  or 
thoughts.  Indirection  is  its  mode.  Read- 
ing between  the  lines  is  its  characteris- 
tic. The  mind's  energy  is  expended  in 
mastering  a  thought,  or  thoughts,  that 
are  not  expressed  in  any  single  proposi- 
tion or  sentence  composing  the  discourse. 
We  may  speak  of  this  complex  idea  as 
thought.  The  reader  is  engaged  in  read- 
ing into  or  out  of  a  series  of  concrete 
propositions,  an  abstract  thought  im- 
plied in  all  of  them,  but  not  directly  ex- 
pressed in  any  of  the  series.  All  reading 
contains  a  general  and  abstract  element. 
All  ideas  and  words  are  abstract  in  the 
sense  that  they  omit  some  of  the  infinite 
details  of  real  things.  A  painting  from 
life,  a  photograph,  the  most  realistic 
description  ever  written,  is  abstract. 
Each  omits  a  multitude  of  minor  elements. 
Each  is  but  an  etching  of  the  thing  it 
represents.  In  this  sense,  the  first  reader 
contains  abstractions.  All  written  dis- 
course partakes  of  this  quality. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
this  kind  of  abstraction  aud  that  present 
in  true  advanced  reading.  The  latter  is 
the  abstraction  that  comes  from  organiz- 
ing sentences  or  propositions  so  that  each 
member  of  a  series  systematically  woven 
together  does  something  toward  express- 
ing a  general  thought,  the  transmission 
of  which  is  the  writer's  purpose.  The 
perfection  of  writing  is  so  marshaling 
sentences  that  each  one  brings  the  cen- 
tral thought  more  plainly  into  view,  un- 
til it  finally  stands  boldly  out,  revealed  in 
its  strength  and  fullness.  In  the  discourse 
of  a  weak  writer,  one  who,  as  we  say, 
lacks  point,  the  sentences  crowd  one  an- 
other in  a  confused  mass,  thus  obscuring 
the  view  of  the  general  thought  expressed 
by  all. 

As  we  have  said,  advanced  reading  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  interpretation 
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of  abstract  thought  presented  in  a  series 
of  propositions,  its  field  is  organized  dis- 
course. This  notion  contains  a  trap  for 
the  unwary.  All  discourse  is  organized. 
A  school-boy's  composition  on  the  horse, 
the  illiterate  traveler's  description  of  Ni- 
agara, and  a  servant  girl's  epistle  to  her 
sweetheart,  are  in  a  manner  organized. 
But  there  is  no  conscious  marshaling  of 
sentences.  There  is  no  definite  prelimi- 
nary idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
each  fragment  of  what  is  said.  The  boy, 
man,  or  girl  acts  from  a  vague  impulse. 
The  effort  is  not  systematic.  The  idea  of 
means  and  end  is  an  obscure  one.  Writ- 
ers of  this  class,  to  which  most  of  our 
newspaper  scribblers  belong,  have  no 
definite  criteria  of  either  thought  or 
form. 

The  distinction  between  unconsciously, 
t.  e. ,  unsystematically,  organized  dis- 
course and  that  in  which  ends  and  means 
are  studied,  and  weighed,  in  fixed  rela- 
tion, is  the  difference  between  mere 
reading  and  literature.  Literature,  how- 
ever, has  a  still  narrower  meaning.  Ad- 
vanced reading  has  as  its  exercise-ground 
literature  in  the  larger  sense. 

The  first  reader,  some  one  will  remind 
us,  is  a  highly  organized  book.  True 
enough!  But  its  organization  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  mature  litera- 
ture. The  selections  it  embodies  are  un- 
organized in  their  thought.  The  system 
of  such  a  book  is  not  in  marshaled  sen- 
tences, but  in  the  selection  and  grading 
of  its  lessons.  It  is  therefore  external 
so  far  as  reading-matter  goes. 

Such,  we  believe  is  the  essence  of  this 
form  of  reading.  It  has  minor  differ- 
ences compared  with  other  forms  of  the 
art.    These  will  be  set  forth  elsewhere. 

COMPARED  WITH  PRIMARY  READING. 

One  is  thought  reading.  The  other  is 
word  reading.  The  one  takes  the  field  of 
consciously  organized  discourse  as  its  do- 
main. The  other  deals  with  unorganized 
discourse.  In  primary  reading,  thought 
is  the  means  to  mastering  the  form  and 
association  of  written  words.  In  ad- 
vanced reading,  the  perception  of  thought 
is  the  main  end,  and  the  use  of  written 
words  a  matter  secondary  to  this.  One 
is  a  mastery  of  language-forms.  The 
other  presupposes  these  forms  to  be  al- 
ready known,  and  uses  them  to  master 
the  deeper  forms  of  inferred  thought. 


Primary  reading  employs,  as  its  princpal 
activity,  direct  perception  of  ideas.  The 
higher  form  uses  inference  and  deduction. 
They  are  alike  in  the  fact  that  both  deal 
with  ideas;  both  use  words  in  a  secondary 
way.  Primary  reading  busies  the  pupil 
in  trying  to  make  out  a  simple  thought 
by  wrestling  with  a  few  easy  words. 
Language  is  kept  in  its  true  relation,  i.  e. 
subordinate  to  the  needs  of  expression. 
It  is  the  instrument  and  not  the  end. 
Advanced  reading  employs  the  pupil  in 
an  attempt  to  infer  a  general  thought 
from  a  number  of  particular  ideas,  each 
of  which  contains  a  fragment  of  it.  Pro- 
nunciation, spelling,  etymology,  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  are  subordinate  to  this. 
All  language  forms  appear  as  means. 
Acquaintance  with  them  is  presupposed. 
The  laborious  spelling  out  of  literature 
by  means  of  dictionary  and  cyclopedia  is 
not  reading,  in  the  larger  sense.  It  is 
certainly  not  advanced  reading  in  the 
liberal  meaning  we  have  attached  to  that 
process.  One  would  better  parcel  it 
around,  and  call  some  of  it  orthoepy, 
some  spelling,  some  word  study,  and  the 
like.  All  are  essential  to  reading,  but 
no  more  directly  part  of  it  than  brick 
making,  glass  blowing,  and  carpet  weav- 
ing are  elements  in  building  and  furnish- 
ing a  house. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  hold  ourselves  to 
this  comparison  until  the  important  differ- 
ences are  traced.  Primary  reading  takes 
ideas  up  in  a  more  or  less  disconnected 
way.  The  child  picks  out  one  idea  after 
another,  with  but  little  thought  of  the 
bearing  each  has  upon  the  other,  much  as 
he  would  handle  the  curiosities  of  a  cabi- 
net. The  advanced  reader  builds  all  into  a 
whole  of  meaning  to  which  each  contributes 
something  important.  The  whole  series 
is  tied  together  by  its  underlying  thread 
of  general  idea,  the  conveying  of  which 
determines  the  mode  of  organization,  as 
well  as  what  parts  are  needed  to  serve 
the  end. 

In  another  paragraph  we  shall  discuss 
with  exactness  a  distinction  which  has 
heretofore  had  little  notice,  yet  is  vital 
to  teacMng  the  art  of  reading.  The  point 
to  which  we  refer  is  the  difference  between 
reading  to  learn  to  read,  and  reading  to 
absorb  a  subject.  It  is  the  application  to 
this  field  of  a  thought  that  always  catches 
the  blunderer  tripping,  viz.,  the  dividing 
line  between  isolating  a  process  and  do- 
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ing  it  consciously,  and  performing  the 
same  skillfully  without  any  consciousness 
of  the  steps.  The  last  gives  skill  alone; 
the  first  gives  insight  and  skill.  This  is 
the  dominant  quality  of  teaching. 

S.  S.  Parr. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Ratio  and  Proportion. 

Humbolt,  la.,  Nov.  7,  '92. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  your 
discussion  of  ratio  and  proportion,  in 
your  excellent  journal.  I  fail  to  see  any 
educative  value  in  the  common  method  of 
studying  problems  in  compound  propor- 
tion or  by  means  of  columns  as  suggested 
in  the  recent  number  of  The  Journal. 
Problems  such  as,  "  If  a  cat  and  a  half," 
etc. ,  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  actual 
business  that  any  "  lightning  calculator" 
process  of  solving  them  is  of  no  practi- 
cal benefit  and  destroys  their  true  educa- 
tive value,  which  is  mental  discipline. 
But  is  there  anything  gained  in  speed  or 
accuracy  by  using  either  the  colons  or 
the  ruled  columns  in  stating  these  prob- 
lems? Take,  for  example,  the  "cat  and 
a  half  "  problem: 

Time  required  by   IK   cats  to  catch  IK 
rats  =  IK  minutes. 
Time  required  by  3  cats  to  catch  6  rats 
IK  6 

=  IK  X  X  min. 

3  IK 

=  3  min. 
Time  required     IK  6 

or,  =  x  —  usually  written 

IK  3  IK 

Time  required  :  IK  ''•  IK  :  3 
6  :  IK 

Now  any  process  of  reasoning  that  will 
show  the  order  in  which  to  write  the 
terms  of  each  ratio  will  determine  which 
is  the  numerator  and  which  the  denomi- 
nator in  the  fractional  form.  Thus,  3 
cats  require  less  time  than  1^-  cats,  so 
the  first  term  of  ratio  is  less  than  the 
second  or  the  numerator  (multiplier)  is 
less  than  the  denominator  (divider).  Again 
in  the  ratio  of  rats:  6  rats  will  take  more 
time  than  1^  rats,  so  the  first  term  of 
the  ratio  will  be  greater  than  the  second 
term,  or  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
will  be  greater. 

This  method  is  merely  shortening  the 
independent  analysis  and  follows  directly 


from  it,  and  there  is  nothing  new  to  learn 
about  the  "  product  of  the  means"  being 
equal  to  the  "product  of  the  extremes." 

J.  T.  Bradshaw. 


A  Grammar  Lesson. 
III. 

In  the  two  papers  that  have  preceded 
this,  the  writer  has  advised  that  the  pu- 
pils be  led  to  distinguish  the  subject  as 
the  thing  about  which  something  is 
thought,  and  the  predicate  as  that  which 
is  thought  about  it.  It  was  also  insisted 
that  much  practice  be  given  in  selecting 
the  group  of  words  that  tells  what  is 
thought  about,  and,  also,  that  group 
which  constitutes  the  predicate,  in  a 
large  number  and  great  variety  of  sen- 
tences. The  teacher  should  begin  with 
sentences  containing  only  two  words  to- 
express  these  two  things — subject  and 
predicate — and  should  gradually  add 
modifying  words,  and  modifying  phrases, 
and  modifying  clauses,  until  the  pupil  has 
caught  the  trick  of  running  through  a 
sentence  and  selecting,  at  sight,  the 
words  that  must  be  grouped  together  to 
tell  what  the  writer  is  thinking  about, 
and  the  group  that  tells  what  he  thinks 
about  it. 

The  teacher  will  not  proceed  very  far 
in  this  work  before  he  discovers  that  the 
pupil  is  getting  the  essential  ideas  in  the 
analysis  of  a  sentence.  In  gathering 
the  different  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
that  are  used  to  express  the  subject  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  discovering  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed  and  observing 
their  use  in  making  the  idea  that  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  plain  to  the  reader. 
But  the  leading  movement,  after  all,  is,, 
probably,  a  synthetic  one.  That  is,  the 
pupil  is  gather in g  together  the  words  that 
make  up  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and 
also  the  predicate.  In  doing  this  he 
must  necessarily  notice  the  special  use  of 
each  word,  or  phrase,  or  clause,  and  this 
is  analysis. 

These  exercises  will  supply  the  pupil 
with  a  body  of  apperceiving  ideas,  vaguely 
apprehended,  which  can  be  readily  brought 
into  use  in  making  the  classifications  of 
the  elements  of  sentences  which  gram- 
matical analysis  demands. 

It  is  the  mark  of  good  teaching  that  it 
so  prepares  the  mind  of  the  child  that  the 
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thing  we  wish  him  to  see  follows  natur- 
ally, and  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  what 
he  already  sees.  He  feels  as  if  he  had 
always  known  it.  It  does  not  strike  him 
as  something  new  and  strange,  but  as  an 
old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  What  is  new 
and  strange  is  hard,  and  uninteresting, 
because  the  relation  between  it  and  what 
is  already  known  is  not  seen.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  new  relation  is  always  a 
pleasing  experience.  Sometimes  the 
pleasure  is  intense.  Until  the  strange  idea 
is  seen  to  be  in  harmony  and  unity  with 
knowledge  already  possessed — is  seen  to 
be  like  or  kindred  to  what  is  already 
known — we  do  not  enjoy  it.  We  can  be 
compelled  to  memorize  it,  but  we  have 
•no  real  interest  in  it.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  "  wonder  is  the  mother  of  knowl- 
edge." But  wonder  arises  only  when  the 
strange  thing  has  so  many  familiar  ele- 
ments in  it  that  we  believe  we  can  dis- 
cover others  that  are  familiar  which  ap- 
pear now  under  the  guise  of  the  strange. 
To  learn  to  know  or  understand  anything 
is  to  discover  its  identity  or  kinship  with 
what  I  already  know,  and  to  fix  it  in  its 
proper  relation  to  that  knowledge.  So 
Jong  as  it  finds  no  place  in  my  family  of 
ideas  it  is  strange  and  repelling.  But 
later  on  when  my  family  has  grown  larger 
I  will  have  ideas  that  are  near  enough 
akin  to  recognize  their  relationship  to 
this  former  stranger,  and  then  it  will  be 
welcomed  with  pleasure. 

This  suggests  the  reason  for  studying 
children  to  know  what  are  their  mental 
possessions,  and  for  not  trying  to  crowd 
ideas  into  their  minds  that  they  are  not 
ready  for.  The  mind  is  like  the  body; 
what  it  cannot  assimilate  Is  repugnant 
and  harmful  to  it. 


The  next  step  in  the  study  of  grammar 
would  seem  to  be  to  bring  some  of  this 
vague  and  sub-conscious  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  into  con- 
sciousness. But  we  are  not  yet  ready 
for  many  definitions  and  terms.  When 
we  find  need  for  a  new  term  we  will  in- 
troduce it. 

The  following  exercise  will  indicate  the 
first  conscious  step  in  sentence  analysis: 

"The  sun  gradually  wheeled  his  broad 
disk  down  into  the  west. " 

Teacher.  —  "What  words  tell  what  the 
the  writer  is  thinking  about?" 

Pupil.  —  "The  sun." 


T.  — "  What  tells  what  he  thought 
about  it?" 

P.  —  "Wheeled  his  broad  disk  down 
into  the  west." 

T.  — "  Wheeled  what?" 

P.  — "  His  broad  disk." 

T._ <<  Who's  disk?" 

P.__«  The  sun's." 

T.  — "  What  word  is  used  for  sun's?" 
P.  — "His." 

T.—  "  What  kind  of  a  disk?" 
p._«  Broad." 

T.  — "  Whither  did  he  wheel  it?" 

P.  — "  Down  into  the  west." 

"The  slanting  ray  lingered  on  the 
woody  crests  of  the  precipices  that  over- 
hung some  parts  of  the  river." 

T.  —  "What  group  of  words  tell  the 
whole  subject?" 

P.  —  "The  slanting  ray:" 

T._ "What  kind  of  a  ray?" 

P.—  "  Slanting." 

T.  —  "What  group  of  words  tell  the 
entire  predicate?" 

P.  —  "Lingered  on  the  woody  crests 
that  overhung  some  parts  of  the  river. " 

T.  —  "Lingered  where?" 

P.  —  "  On  the  woody  crests. " 

T.  — "  What  kind  of  crests?" 

P._<<  Woody." 

T.  — "  What  other  words  describe  these 
particular  crests?" 

P.  —  "Of  the  precipices  that  overhung 
some  parts  of  the  river," 

T.  — "  What  words  tell  what  particular 
precipices  are  meant?" 

P.  —  "That  overhung  some  parts  of 
the  river." 

T.  —  "Overhung  what?" 

P.  —  "  Some  parts  of  the  river. " 

T.  — "  What  tells  which  part?" 

P.  —  "Some." 

T.  —  "What  words  tell  what  the  word 
parts  refers  to?" 

P.  —  "  Of  the  river." 

T.  —  We  will  say  then,  shall  we,  that 
"of  the  river"  makes  the  meaning  of 
"  parts  "  more  definite. 

Let  the  teacher  select  or  construct  a 
description  of  something,  beginning  with 
short  sentences  with  single-word  modi- 
fiers and  gradually  introduce  phrase- 
modifiers  and  clause  modifiers  as  the 
description  proceeds,  until  lengthy  com- 
plex sentences  are  made.  But  let  the 
thou  (/lit,  expressed  be  a  live  one  and  about 
something  that  will  stimulate  the  same 
actual  thinking  in  the  children.  Keep 
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the  minds  of  the  children  riveted  upon  the 
thoughts  expressed  and  upon  the  ideas 
composing  them.  Do  not  permit  them  to 
think  of  the  words  as  such,  but  only  of 
what  they  symbolize. 

Keep  at  work  at  this  thought  analysis 
by  a  method  similar  to  the  above,  being 
careful  not  to  go  into  the  study  of  minute 
details,  or  rigid  classifications  of  the 
different  elements  employed,  until  the 
pupil  can  run  rapidly  and  easily  through 
the  analysis  of  an  easy  descriptive  sen- 
tence at  sight,  without  much  questioning 
by  the  teacher. 

We  hold  that  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  take  such  a  sentence  as  the  following 
and  analyze  it  at  sight  in  the  manner 
afterward  indicated,  before  the  business 
of  classifying  and  naming  the  sentence 
elements  should  begin. 

"In  the  last  chapter  I  have  given  a 
faithful  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the 
origin  of  that  singular  race  of  people  in- 
habiting the  country  eastward  of  the  New 
Netherlands;  but  I  must  yet  mention  cer- 
tain peculiar  habits  which  render  them  ex- 
ceedingly annoying  to  our  ever-honored 
Dutch  ancestors." 

Pupil,  —  "/is  the  subject  of  the  first 
sentence  and  all  the  other  words  compose 
the  predicate.  In  the  last  chapter  tells 
where  he  has  given  the  account  and  a 
faithful  and  unprejudiced  account,  etc. , 
tells  what  the  writer  gave;  faithful  and 
unprejudiced  state  the  character  of  the 
account  and  of  the  origin,  etc. ,  still  far- 
ther describes  the  account  he  has  in  mind; 
of  that  singular  race  of  people,  etc. ,  is  a 
group  of  words  describing  the  particular 
origin  the  writer  has  in  mind,  and  singu- 
lar gives  a  characteristic  of  the  race  of 
people  spoken  of,  while  that  points  them 
out,  taking  the  place  in  writing  of  a  ges- 
ture in  speaking;  of  people  makes  us 
know  what  race  of  beings  the  writer  has 
in  mind,  and  inhabiting,  etc. ,  what  par- 
ticular people  these  were;  the  country 
shows  what  they  inhabited,  and  eastward 
of  the  New  Netherlands  tells  where  this 
country  was  located." 

This  is  probably  sufficient  to  give  the 
reader  our  idea  of  what  the  pupils  should 
be  able  to  do  in  analyzing  the  thought  of 
a  description.  If  the  teacher  always 
takes  connected  discourse,  it  will  be 
easier  to  hold  them  to  the  analysis  of  the 
thought. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  uses  of 


the  modifying  elements  are  stated.  This, 
also,  compels  the  pupil  to  keep  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  thought.  We  know 
from  long  experience  and  observation, 
that  pupils  old  enough  to  begin  the  study 
of  grammar  easily  learn  to  do  this  work 
with  great  facility  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  they  like  to  do  it.  Every  one 
can  see,  too,  that  it  cultivates  their  power 
of  precise  statement  and  the  growth  of  a 
vocabulary.  When  a  pupil  can  do  what 
is  above  suggested,  what  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  him  to  learn  to  put  these 
various  elements  into  classes  and  give 
names  to  them?  Have  not  many  teach- 
ers and  most  text-books  been  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  in  teaching  grammar? 


How  Latin  is  Taught  at  Cornell. 

There  is  considerable  fault  found,  at 
present,  with  the  work  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
result  of  years  of  study  in  many  cases  is 
only  an  ability  to  translate  with  the  help 
of  a  good  lexicon.  Cornell,  with  great 
success,  aims  to  give  its  students  the 
power  of  reading  the  Latin  language  as 
if  it  were  English. 

W.  G.  Hale,  Latin  Professor  at  Cor- 
nell, has  written  a  very  helpful  pamphlet 
on  The  Art  of  Reading  Latin,  in  which 
he  says  that  besides  a  knowledge  of  vo- 
cabulary, inflection,  and  syntax,  a  Latin 
student  must  have  a  "perfect  working 
familiarity  with  the  Roman  ways  of  con- 
structing sentences." 

The  first  lessons  he  gives,  are  to  teach 
the  pupil  to  take  Latin  sentences,  a  word 
at  a  time,  exactly  as  the  Romans  heard 
them,  to  think  what  the  possible  con- 
structions of  each  word  are,  but  not  to 
decide  which  is  the  right  one  or  what  the 
proper  meaning  is  until  some  succeeding 
word  makes  it  all  clear.  For  example,  in 
the  sentence  Res  omnes  nos  docuimus  the 
question  whether  res  is  subject  or  object 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  verb  is 
given.  Just  as  in  English,  we  often  find 
the  subject  and  object  together  and  do 
not  decide  which  is  which  until  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  To  prevent  the 
students  from  selecting  the  subject  and 
predicate,  and  then  the  modifiers,  as  so 
many  grammars  advise,  the  sentence  is 
written  on  the  board  one  word  at  a  time, 
and  the  second  word  is  not  added  until 
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all  the  possible  relations  of  the  first  have 
been  found.  When  the  last  word  is 
reached  the  whole  sentence  is  under- 
stood. Later,  when  the  students  have 
gained  in  power,  the  sentence  is  slowly 
read  aloud  by  the  instructor.  The  pas- 
sages thus  studied  are  committed  to 
memory.  Each  day  the  instructor  reads 
the  Latin  studied  the  previous  day,  with 
as  much  expression  as  if  he  were  reading 
English,  and  the  students  follow  without 
their  books.  Once  a  week  a  lesson  in 
Latin  Composition,  based  on  the  author 
the  class  is  reading,  is  given. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  examina- 
tions are  required  in  translation  at  hear- 
ing, and  at  sight,  from  English  to  Latin, 
and  in  writing  one  of  the  passages  they 
have  previously  memorized.  When  this 
has  been  finished,  an  exercise  is  given  upon 
the  translations  of  the  term  and  the  style 
of  the  author. 

The  aim  of  the  second  year's  work  is 
sight  reading,  and  if  the  previous  work 
has  been  done  thoroughly  a  great  deal  of 
Latin  is  read. 

In  the  third  year  the  elective  work  be- 
gins. The  characteristic  of  this  and  the 
fourth  year  is  that  there  is  no  transla- 
tion of  the  daily  lesson  except  in  rare 
cases.  The  Latin  is  read  as  literature,  as 
we  would  read  any  English  author. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  students  can- 
not read  as  rapidly  as  before.  But  the 
power  increases,  and  much  more  is  read 
during  the  course  than  is  usual.  The 
student  also  has  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  author.  He  learns 
to  love  the  Latin  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
not  for  the  English  translation.  There 
is  a  great  need  of  this  kind  of  work  in 
the  high  schools.  If  the  pupils  could 
read  ordinary  Latin  when  they  entered 
college,  the  time  there  could  be  spent  in 
studying  the  literature  instead  of  un- 
learning all  previously  learned. — M.B.S., 
in  Exchange. 


On  Teaching  Penmanship. 

We  occasionally  receive  a  letter  asking 
us  to  publish  a  series  of  papers  on  "How 
to  Teach  Penmanship."  We  have  ar- 
ranged with  a  competent  teacher  for  such 
a  series  of  articles,  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  articles  are  of  little 


practical  value  when  published.  It  will 
be  a  mere  happen-so  if  the  subject  pre- 
sented in  the  December  number,  for  in- 
stance, has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the 
lessons  in  penmanship  for  that  month  or 
the  next.  The  best  advice  that  we  can 
give  a  teacher  is  to  send  fifty  cents  to  the 
American  Book  Company,  Chicago,  with 
an  order  to  mail. you  a  copy  of  their  little 
book  ^on  Hoio  to  Teach  Writing.  This  is 
a  clear  and  accurate  description  of  the 
entire  process  of  teaching  this  art  from 
the  start  to  the  finish.  Everything  that 
a  teacher  needs  to  know  is  there  set 
down,  and  read^  to  give  its  assistance 
whenever  assistance  is  needed.  The  book 
will  last  a  teacher  for  years,  and  *  he  can 
learn  from  it  at  any  moment  what  com- 
petent authority  on  penmanship  has  to 
say  upon  any  point  of  difficulty  that  may 
arise  in  teaching  writing.        G.  P.  B. 


Writing  with  Both  Hands. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  said  to  have  stated 
in  St.  Louis,  that  in  Japan  every  child  is 
taught  to  write  with  either  or  both  hands, 
and  "he  hinted,"  says  an  exchange,  "that 
it  was  not  the  only  evidence  of  sound 
common  sense  he  met  with  while  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mikado."  An  English 
teacher  says:  "1  learned  to  write  with 
my  left  hand  some  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quense  of  the  impression  created  in  my 
mind  by  reading  the  arguments  of 
Charles  Reade  on  the  subject,  and  now 
I  change  my  pen  from  hand  to  hand  on 
the  first  impression  of  weariness."  The 
suggestion  is  a  good  one.  The  facility 
with  which  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  the  use  of  the  right  hand,  from 
accidents,  or  other  causes,  learn  to  write 
with  the  left,  shows  that  the  art  is  easily 
acquired,  and  it  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  those  whose  business  requires  constant 
use  of  the  pen,  to  be  able  to  shift  it  from 
hand  to  hand.  Many  might  be  thereby 
saved  from  "writer's  cramp,"  and  kin- 
dred troubles.  Should  the  practice  be- 
come common  it  would,  however,  double 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  signatures 
and  other  specimens  of  hand-writing,  for 
the  characters  made  by  the  left  hand 
would  be  in  most  cases  quite  unlike  those 
made  by  the  right. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Ontario. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  s  hool  systems.  Especial  atteniion  is  given  to  ibe  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth 
and  in  its  maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


FURTHERMORE. 

E.  C.  HEWETT. 


In  the  November  Journal,  we  dwelt 
upon  the  obvious  but  very  fundamental 
truth  that  all  a  pupil's  intellectual  ac- 
quisition and  progress  are  the  result 
solely  of  what  he,  himself,  does.  What 
we  want  to  say  now  is  that,  furthermore, 
the  same  thing  is  equally  true  in  respect 
to  moral  progress.  Character-building, 
that  chief  aim  of  education  as  we  are  so 
often  reminded,  is  wholly  the  work  of 
the  one  whose  character  is  built.  Just  as 
in  the  work  of  learning  or  of  intellectual 
growth,  so  here,  much  may  be  done  to 
give  the  pupil  good  surroundings,  to 
furnish  right  environment;  but  his  char- 
acter will  be  the  result  of  his  own  choices, 
his  own  habits,  his  own  activity  or  lazi- 
ness. 

And  this  truth  should  be  presented 
to  children  at  a  very  early  age;  and  it 
should  be  constantly  held  before  them. 
A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  the 
first  step  toward  right  living;  or,  better, 
it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  right 
living  from  the  first.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  reiterated  scriptural 
injunction,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  old  story  about 
our  first  parents,  we  may  see,  in  the  law 
of  heredity,  the  reason  why  human  be- 
ings are  so  ready  to  lay  the  blame  for 
their  wrong-doing  on  other  persons,  or 
on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Every  mother,  and  every  teacher, 
knows  how  ready  the  child  is,  when  called 
to  account  for  some  misdeed,  to  say, 
"Johnny  wanted  me  to  do  it,"  or  "the 
boys  made  me  do  it,"  or  '.'all  the  fellows 
do  so."  Let  him  know  from  the  first 
that  such  excuse  is  not  sufficient. 

Doubtless,  it  is  well  that  children  and 
youth,  not  to  say  men,  should  be  shielded 
from  temptation  to  a  reasonable  degree; 
but  the  sooner  one  learns  that  tempta- 
tion is  no  adequate  excuse  for  trans- 
gression, the  better.  As  Dr.  Rosenkranz 
says,  "Needlessly  to  expose  a  child  to 
temptation  is  devilish;  but  to  shield  him 
from  all  temptation,  to  wrap  him  in  cot- 


ton, as  the  saying  is,  is  far  from  wise." 
The  radical  idea  in  the  word  virtue  is 
strength ;  and  strength  of  any  kind  comes 
to  human  beings  in  one  way  only — that 
is,  through  exercise.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  the  children  of  parents 
who  have  been  over-careful  in  this  re- 
spect— who  have  supposed  that  the  way 
to  make  a  child  good  is  to  give  him  no 
chance  to  do  evil — it  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  as  every  observer  knows,  to  see 
such  children  make  quick  moral  ship- 
wreck when  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  world  as  it  is. 

A  little  experience  in  gardening,  some 
years  ago,  strikingly  illustrated  this 
matter  to  our  mind.  We  found  the  bugs 
very  destructive  to  young  cucumber 
vines,  so  we  undertook  to  outwit  the 
bugs.  Four  strips  of  fencing  board, 
nailed  together  and  covered  over  the  top 
with  musquito  cloth,  were  placed  over 
each  hill  of  young  plants,  and  the  earth 
was  closely  tucked  around  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  For  the  time,  the  bugs  were 
beaten,  and  the  vines  grew  famously. 
But  in  a  few  days  they  became  so  large 
that  the  protection  had  to  be  removed. 
In  one  day  the  bugs  and  the  wind  did 
their  work  on  the  coddled  vines ;  at  night 
not  a  trace  of  them  could  be  found. 

Let  the  child  be  impressed  with  the 
truth  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  his 
conduct;  let  him  know  that  he  will  meet 
with  trials;  let  him  be  instructed  how  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  evil;  let  him  be 
encouraged  and  cheered  in  every  effort 
towards  overcoming  evil;  but  let  him 
clearly  understand  that  nobody  can  fight 
his  battles  for  him,  and  no  one  can  bear 
the  blame  and  loss  of  failure  but  him- 
self. 

Nor  does  it  follow  from  all  this,  that 
he  is  never  to  be  hedged  about  by  laws 
whose  infraction  will  entail  a  penalty. 
The  first  step  towards  self-control  is  a 
submission  to  the  control  of  rightful 
authority.  The  child  at  first  is  under 
law,  or  should  be.  The  first  lesson  for 
him  to  learn  is  that  of  ready,  unques- 
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tioning  obedience  to  rightful  authority. 
But  let  all  his  subsequent  training  lead 
him  up  to  self-control,  to  the  doing  by 
his  own  choice  and  free  will  that  which 
rightful  and  wise  authority  would  enjoin. 
Unless  this  process  is  going  on  through 
all  his  years  of  pupilage,  no  matter  how 
wise  the  authority  over  him,  no  matter 
how  completely  he  submits  to  it,  he  is  not 


building  up  a  virtuous  character.  The 
reason  is  that  he  is  controlled  wholly 
from  without,  while  right  character  can 
grow  only  from  within.  The  outside 
authority  which  he  is  compelled  to  regard 
at  first  is  only  a  temporary  buttress — 
very  necessary  for  the  time,  but  which 
is  to  be  gradually  removed  as  he  grad- 
ually acquires  the  power  to  stand  alone. 


TWO  UNIVERSITIES. 


GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


The  Chicago  University,  and  that  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  present  some  con- 
trasts and  some  resemblances  that  make 
them  both  interesting  objects  of  study. 
The  institution  at  Palo  Alto  has  great 
expectations  in  the  matter  of  financial 
support.  The  fulfillment  has  not  been 
equal  to  promises — or  at  least  to  expecta- 
tions— up  to  date.  The  buildings  so  far 
erected  are  little  more  than  a  beginning  of 
what  must  yet  be  done,  to  complete  the 
original  design,  and  all  constructive  work 
has  ceased.  There  is  evidently  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  all,  that  can 
be  best  expressed  by  the  homely  phrase 
"there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip." 
If  Leland  Stanford  fails  them,  the  institu- 
tion has  no  other  resources  to  which  to  look. 

The  Chicago  University  has  also 
great  expectations  from  one  man,  but  it 
has  besides  a  powerful  church,  and  a 
great  city  interested  in  its  prosperity. 

The  institutions  are  both  new,  and 
those  who  are  directing  their  courses 
evidently  have  different  views  of  how  a 
university  should  be  conducted. 

The  scientific  spirit  prevails  at  the 
Leland  Stanford.  Not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  departments,  for  the  president 
knows  that  a  university  must  needs  give 
countenance  and  support  to  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Still  the  domin- 
ating influence  is  the  scientific.  Another 
marked  characteristic  is  that  the  pro- 
fessors are  young  men;  enthusiastic  and 
capable,  but  ripe  scholarship  and  repu- 
tation are  yet  to  be  achieved.  This  fact 
adds  much  to  the  popularity  of  the  school 
with  many  students  and  parents.  It  is 
said  that  the  teachers  are  not  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  students,  either  in  attain- 
ments or  in  age,  that  they  cannot  enter 
into  full  sympathy  with  the  young  peo- 
ple that  attend.  The  argument  is  that 
they  grow  up  together  in  a  sense.  Not 
that  these  young  professors  are  not 
earned  beyond  any  possible  attainments 


of  their  students  while  at  the  institution, 
but  the  horizon  of  their  knowledge  must 
necessarily  be  nearer  than  is  that  of 
equally  capable  professors,  who  have 
grown  gray  in  the  study  of  their  special- 
ties. There  will  be  also  a  similar  dif- 
ference in  experience,  and  the  wisdom 
that  experience  and  reflection  bring.  A 
faculty  so  composed  makes  it  inevitable 
that  the  spirit  of  a  strong  man  like  Pres- 
ident Jordan  should  dominate  the  univer- 
sity whether  he  would  have  it  so  or  not. 
This  also  makes  the  university  popular 
with  many. 

At  the  Chicago  University  a  different 
idea  controls.  There  are  to  be  many 
heads,  or  centers  of  influence.  The 
president  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  direct  the  spirit  of  the 
instruction,  or  the  influence  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  It  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  management  that  if  there  is 
a  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  who 
knows  more  about  his  subject  than  any 
one  else,  and  has  achieved  a  correspond- 
ing reputation,  this  person  shall  be  se- 
cured if  a  large  salary  will  induce  him 
to  come.  The  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments are  thus  recognized  author- 
ity outside  the  school  as  well  as  in  it. 

As  to  the  matter  of  optional  study  and 
optional  conduct  generally,  the  two  in- 
stitutions seem  to  be  much  alike.  They 
differ  in  the  matter  of  concentration  upon 
one  subject  in  some  degree,  but  in  this 
there  is  great  similarity,  also.  Freedom  to 
follow  one's  bent  or  conviction  is  the  law 
in  both.  These  are  some  of  the  like- 
nesses and  differences  of  these  two  great 
institutions  as  they  start  out  in  their 
race  for  public  favor  and  recognized  use- 
fulness. The  sincere  hope  of  all  lovers  of 
progress  is  that  each  institution  may 
not  be  stinted  in  financial  resources,  but 
may  be  able  to  work  untrammeled  for 
the  realization  of  the  common  end  for 
which  both  are  striving. 
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Are  you  making  arrangements  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  your  State  Teachers' 
Association  during  the  holiday  vacation? 

We  commend  to  our  readers  a  careful 
reading  of  Dr.  Charles  Eliot's  paper  in 
the  December  Forum  on  1 'Wherein  Pop- 
ular Education  has  Failed."  It  is  writ- 
ten with  judicial  fairness  and  will  give 
a  decided  impulse  to  some  much  needed 
reforms  in  all  grades  of  school  instruc- 
tion. 


Indiana  has  determined  to  hold  her 
educational  exhibit  in  her  state  building, 
provided  no  educational  building  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
World's  Fair.  By  the  way,  how  many 
know  that  Indiana  is  the  wide-awake  and 
progressive  educational  state  of  the 
Union? 


There  is  general  apathy  everywhere  in 
regard  to  the  general  educational  exhibit. 
It  will  be  a  shame  and  lasting  disgrace  to 
America  and  American  educators  if  a 
worthy  representation  of  our  school  work 
is  not  made.  No  nation  boasts  of  her 
educational  facilities  so  loudly  as  do  we. 
No  nation  except  America  ever  remanded 
the  educational  products  at  a  World's 
Fair  to  the  galleries,  as  in  Philadelphia, 
and  finally  to  the  marshes,  as  seems  to 
be  the  decree  of  the  management  at  Chi- 
cago. 


The  Election. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  an  educational 
journal  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
partisan  politics  except  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  education.    The  Journal  advo- 
cated the  election  of  the  Republican  state 
ticket  in  Illinois  for  the  reason  that  it 
believed  that  the  position  of  that  party 
upon  the  compulsory  law  was  more  in 
accord  with  the  needs  and  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  people  than  was  that  of  the 
Democratic   party.     The  result  of  the 
elections  throughout  the  country  seems 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  people  of 
Illinois  considered  the  financial  questions 
involved  in  the  campaign  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  compulsory  school  law. 
The  people  are  with  the  Republican  party 
of  Illinois  on  the  school  question,  as  would 
be  shown  if  that  were  the  only  issue, 
but  they  are  not  with  the  Republican 
national  party  on  the  matter  of  finance. 
This  election  has  settled  that  question. 
The  people  do  not  believe  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  and  what  it  involves.  It 
is  a  protest  by  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors of  this  country  against  what  they 
consider    the    arrogant   and  tyranical 
use  of  the  power  of  capital  in  admin- 
istering to  the  greed  of  the  capitalist  to 
the  disregard  of  the  just  rights  of  those 
who   labor.      The    Republican  party, 
whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully  it  is  not 
our  function  to  decide,  has  come  to  stand 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  as  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  the  interests  of  the 
rich  as  against  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
The  great  monopolists  who  need  the  as- 
sistance of  the  government  are  generally 
Republicans.    This   is   considered  suf- 
ficient reason  why  those  who  suffer  be- 
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cause  of  monopoly  should  vote  with  the 
other  party. 

If  the  next  four  years  shall  establish 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  that  the  McKinley  law  and 
the  monopolies  it  fosters  are  best  for  the 
common  people  as  well  as  for  the  capital- 
ists, then  the  Democrats  will  go  out  and 
the  Republicans  will  come  in.  The  cam- 
paign has  been  a  campaign  of  education, 
in  which  the  appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  reflective  judgment  more  .-than  to 
passion.  The  Australian  method  of  bal- 
loting has  enabled  every  man  to  express 
his  honest  convictions  by  his  vote.  The 
people  have  set  the  seal  of  their  condem- 
nation on  what  they  call  plutocracy. 
Right  or  wrong,  it  will  work  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  right.  Directly,  if  right; 
indirectly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  if 
wrong.  The  law  of  our  social  progress 
is  that  of  the  conflict  of  ideas.  The  truth 
must  be  worked  out  as  well  as  reasoned 
out.  Mistakes  are  made,  and  loss  and  suf- 
fering follow,  but  these  are  only  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  an  advancing  civilization. 


"Will  there  be  an  Educational  Exhibit? 

At  this  late  day  no  one  seems  able  to 
answer  this  question.  From  the  start 
the  way  to  a  general  educational  exhibit 
at  the  coming  World's  Fair  has  been 
strewn  with  obstacles  by  the  local  man- 
agement which  only  they  could  remove, 
and  this  they  have  manifested  no  dispo- 
sition to  do.  Education  was  at  first 
promised  400,000  feet  of  floor  space  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  building,  and  invitations 
were  issued  to  other  states  and  to  the 
world  to  come  and  show  what  they  were 
doing  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
An  earnest  demand  was  made  for  a  sepa- 
rate building  at  the  beginning,  but  that 
was  declared  to  be  impracticable.  Later 
the  urgent  demand  for  more  space  for  the 
display  of  manufactured  goods  reduced 
this  allotted  space  for  education  to  90,000 
feet — room  altogether  inadequate  for  any 
general  exhibit;  and  it  is  now  by  no 
means  certain  that  even  this  morsel  will 
not  be  withheld.  200,000  feet  is  declared 
by  experts  to  be  the  least  amount  of 
space  in  which  a  creditable  general  ex- 
hibit can  be  made.  Two  months  ago  the 
agitation  for  a  separate  building  was 
renewed  by  the  leading  educational  men 


of  the  country,  and  such  an  answer  was 
given  to  these  gentlemen  as  seemed  to  be 
an  assurance  that  the  building  would  be 
erected.  The  main  objections  were,  want 
of  money  on  the  part  of  the  financial 
board,  and  a  marring  of  the  artistic  har- 
mony in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds 
on  the  part  of  the  architects.  Our  latest 
information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
artists  alone  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
erection  of  a  building  that  will  be  only 
partially  adequate  if  supplied,  since  it 
will  afford  only  130,000  square  feet  of 
space.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done,  but 
assurance  comes  that  the  building  will 
surely  be  erected.  This  word  does  not 
come  from  the  board  of  control,  however. 
This  is  as  close  to  the  truth  as  we  have 
been  able  to  get,  being  forbidden  access 
to  the  inner  temple. 

The  educational  people  who  are  in  charge 
of  large  exhibits,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  large  sums  of  money  have  already 
been  expended,  are  still  ''working  against 
hope,"  as  they  say,  to  secure  some  favor- 
able action. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  worthy  exhibit  we 
should  make  none  at  all.  But  what  a 
commentary  upon  Chicago ;  and  what  a  dis . 
grace  to  the  good  name  of  America  will 
it  be  to  refuse  education,  and  especially 
public  education,  an  opportunity  to  give 
some  account  of  itself  at  our  Columbian  ex- 
hibition !  The  common  school  has  long  been 
called  the  "  hope  of  our  country,  and  the 
'  'nursery  of  the  republic. "  France  placed 
education  second  in  importance  at  the 
last  World's  Fair,  in  Paris.  In  Jackson 
Park  it  can  find  no  recognition  and  no 
home.  Their  motto  evidently  is,  "mil- 
lions for  show,  but  not  one  cent  for  the 
schools."  Chicago  has  invited  education 
with  the  other  institutions  of  the  world, 
and  when  she  comes  she  finds  the  door 
shut  in  her  face.  This  is  a  low  order  of 
hospitality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grade 
of  civilization  it  suggests. 

The  management  now  suggests  that  a 
little  corner  can  probably  be  found  some- 
where for  an  exhibit  of  types  of  schools. 
That  means  one  college,  one  academy, 
one  manual  training  school,  one  city 
school  system,  and  the  work  of  the  same, 
etc.,  etc.  Some  one  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  Solomon  might  make 
the  selection  of  the  institutions  to  be  rep- 
resented, but  the  management  does  not 
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seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  its 
search  for  Solomons. 

It  is  yet  possible  for  a  good  educational 
exhibit  to  be  prepared  if  a  building 
shall  be  assured  by  the  authorities  before 
the  holiday  meetings.  But  in  case  this 
is  not  done  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the 
educational  people  to  publish  to  the  world 
their  reasons  for  not  making  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
to  place  the  responsibility  of  the  failure 
where  it  will  belong: — with  the  local  board 
'of  Chicago.  If  Chicago  can  carry  the  ap- 
probrium  of  such  a  failure  without  any 
shamefacedness,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
an  educational  exhibit  would  be  out  of 
place  in  that  city. 


The  Forum  Articles. 

The  articles  now  appearing  in  the  Fo- 
rum upon  the  condition  of  school  educa- 
tion in  the  large  cities  of  America  are 
being  widely  read,  and  will  tend  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  many  people  in  the 
value  of  the  common  school  in  our  civili- 
ization.  We  believe  that  the  universal 
conviction  that  "we  must  educate  or  we 
must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity, "  is 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
that  a  shaking  of  confidence  in  the 
schools  as  they  are  in  places  will  not 
weaken  their  devotion  to  the  common 
school  idea;  and  that  the  final  outcome 
will  be  a  change  of  the  schools  from  what 
they  are  to  more  nearly  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Dr.  Rice's  comparison  of  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo,  as  the 
board  of  education  in  the  former  city 
and  the  superintendent  in  the  latter, 
declare  them  to  be  in  their  reports, 
with  what  he  found  them  to  be  upon 
examination,  presents  an  incongruity  too 
painful  for  comedy.  His  exposition  has 
more  the  character  of  tragedy.  Cincin- 
nati howled  with  pain  and  rage  over  his 
lifting  the  veil  that  conceals  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  her  work  from  public  knowledge. 
We  have  not  heard  from  Buffalo,  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  she  could  not  be 
roused  by  any  exposition  that  might  be 
made.  She  died,  educationally,  years 
ago.  Dr.  Rice's  examination  there  was 
of  the  character  of  an  autopsy.  But  the 
pain  of  it  is  that  there  aVe  so  many  of 
these  dead  carcasses  in  so  many  of  our 
cities  that  have  been  embalmed  and  filled 


with  machinery  which  is  run  by  power 
furnished  by  the  political  engine  in  the 
city  hall.  This  machinery  runs  with  a 
great  noise,  and  with  some  of  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  life.  The  people  suspect 
there  is  something  wrong  but  are  too 
busy  to  investigate.  The  Forum  is  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  good  physician  in 
making  a  diagnosis  of  our  educational 
diseases  and  pointing  out  the  road  to 
health.  Public  education  is  sick;  how 
sick,  those  know  best  who  have  been 
nursing  it  for  a  generation.  But  there 
are  signs  of  coining  health  and  vigor. 
There  was  never  so  large  a  proportion  of 
capable  and  devoted  teachers  as  now. 
There  were  never  so  many  earnest  stu- 
dents of  education.  The  political  octo- 
pus is  choking  the  life  out  of  it  in  places, 
but  public  interest  is  being  awakened 
everywhere,  as  the  publication  of  these 
papers  in  a  popular  magazine  shows. 
Let  the  agitation  go  on.  It  is  stagna- 
tion that  favors  corruption. 

While  we  are  in  full  accord  with  Dr. 
Rice  in  the  criticism  he  makes  upon  what 
he  saw  in  the  schools  he  visited,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  indorsing 
his  report  as  a  fair  and  complete  estimate 
of  the  value,  of  these  schools.  He  comes 
to  his  work  of  criticism  with  a  decided 
bias,  and  he  judges  everything  accord- 
ingly. His  report  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools  fails  in  completeness  in  that  he 
has  not  pointed  out  some  defects  that  are 
obvious  to  a  man  without  his  bias  who 
knows  them.  We  judge,  therofore,  that 
his  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  reports  are 
incomplete  in  that  they  do  not  make 
mention  of  unnoted  excellencies.  It 
would  be  approximate  the  truth  to  say 
that  this  critic  visited  the  schools  to  see 
if  they  contained  certain  things — very 
good  and  necessary  things  to  be  sure — 
and  when  he  finds  these  he  commends; 
where  he  does  not  find  these  he  condemns, 
without  considering  in  a  judicial  spirit 
what  of  value  really  exists  there.  Some 
extended  comments  made  on  his  report 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools  have  been 
crowded  out  of  this  number,  but  will  be 
in  the  next. 


Gradation  of  Country  Schools. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Commissioner 
Harris  at  Saratoga  concerning  the  grada- 
tion of  country  schools,  has  caused  consid- 
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erable  ^omment;  some  approving  and 
more  disapproving.  The  Journal  pointed 
out,  in  the  October  number,  some  of  the 
evils  arising  from  gradation  in  city  and 
country  schools.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent school  people  have  written  expressing 
their  approval  of  our  position,  and  un- 
doubtedly others  have  disapproved  of  it. 
The  published  comments  seem  to  show 
that  in  speaking  of  gradation,  one  class 
of  critics  puts  a  different  meaning  into 
the  word  than  does  the  other.  A  grade 
is  a  "step"  of  a  certain  prescribed  length 
in  a  child's  progress  in  all  the  studies  of 
the  course.  It  was  the  rule  in  most  city 
schools  for  a  number  of  years  that  a 
pupil  must  do  the  prescribed  work  in  all 
the  studies  of  the  grade  before  going  on 
to  the  next  grade.  Many  pupils  can 
make  progress  much  more  easily  and 
rapidly  in  some  studies  than  in  others. 
The  grade  compels  such  to  "mark  time" 
in  these  subjects,  while  they  are  bring- 
ing up  the  more  difficult  ones.  Again, 
some  pupils  make  progress  more  easily 
and  rapidly  in  all  subjects  than  do 
others.  The  grade  compels  such  to 
"mark  time"  more  or  less  throughout 
the  course.  We  have  here  stated  the 
worst  evils  of  the  graded  system  when  it 
is  rigidly  pursued.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  classified  school  and  a  graded 
school,  in  the  terminology  of  school 
organization.  A  classified  school  is  one 
in  which  classes  are  formed  in  the  differ- 
ent subjects  to  which  any  pupil  is  admit- 
ted who  is  able  to  carry  on  the  work. 
He  may  be  in  an  advanced  class  in  read- 
ing and  in  a  beginning  class  in  arith- 
metic, for  instance.  This  would  be  a 
classified  school  but  not  a  graded  school. 
The  thought  that  governs  in  the  graded 
school  is,  that  there  must  be  a  "harmo- 
nious development  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,"  which  is  by  many  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  learner  must  learn  a 
certain  prescribed  amount  of  all  the 
other  subjects  in  the  course  while  he  is 
learning  what  the  course  prescribes  in 
arithmetic.  This  idea  of  gradation  is 
dominant  in  many  country  schools. 
Again,  the  idea  and  practice  in  a  large 
number  of  these  schools  is  that  pupils 
are  to  pass  on  in  the  grades  in  classes 
and  not  as  individuals,  or  singly.  "The 
best  pupils  help  the  poorer  ones."  Dr. 
Harris   says   the   time  of  the  best  is 


thereby  wasted  and  the  poorest  are  dis- 
couraged. 

Now  none  of  these  evils  need  attend  a 
classified  school,  but  they  cannot  be 
avoided  in  a  graded  school.  Supt.  Geo. 
R.  Shawhan,  of  Champaign  county,  Illi-. 
nois,  'is  an  illustration  of  what  an 
earnest  man  in  a  series  of  years  can  do 
in  giving  efficiency  to  a  system  of  county 
schools.  But  in  his  schools  we  under- 
stand that  gradation  gives  place  to  class- 
ification whenever  the  interest  of  the 
child  demands  it.  And  if  a  pupil  by 
working  by  himself  for  a  time,  as  in 
the  schools  of  the  olden  time,  can  there- 
by overtake  a  class  in  advance  of  his 
own,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  it.  A 
course  of  study  to  guide  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  subject  matter  to  be  used, 
is  one  thing,  and  a  necessary  thing,  in 
our  present  condition.  Close  and  rigid 
gradation  in  following  this  course  of 
study  is  another  thing,  which  is  neither 
necessary  nor  good  for  a  certain  and 
often  the  best  class  of  pupils.  The 
mediocre  class  will  be  helped  by  the 
graded  system.  But  we  all  believe  that 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  capable  children 
that  will  make  the  most  valuable  citi- 
zens, if  they  are  not  arrested  in  their 
growth. 

What  we  want  in  school  organization 
is  to  reduce  mechanism  and  fixed  rule 
to  a  minimum,  and  yet  preserve  the 
organization.  The  system  is  for  the 
child,  and  not  the  child  for  the  system. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

ii. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

From  Helena  we  journeyed  by  the 
popular  Northern  Pacific  Railway  to 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  There  is  much  in- 
spiring scenery  along  the  route,  as  well 
as  long  stretches  of  most  uninteresting  and 
barren  waste.  The  invariable  courtesy 
of  the  railroad  officials,  from  the  sleeping 
car  porter  to  the  conductor,  helps  to 
fortify  one  against  the  depressing  effects 
of  the  desert,  as  well  as  to  preserve  that 
frame  of  mind  necessary  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  mountain  scenery.  Three 
days  and  something  more  than  three 
nights  are  re<fuired  for  the  journey  from 
St.  Paul  to  Tacoma.   One  begins  to  won- 
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der  whether  he  will  be  able  ever  again  to 
sleep,  except  in  a  cradle.  The  doubt  in- 
creases when  the  beds  in  the  hotels  take 
on  the  same  motion  night  after  night. 
Eventually  however,  the  world  stops 
rocking,  and  the  old  habits  "of  life  return. 
But  to  be  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep  for  two  days  and  three  nights  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco,  when  the 
steamer  persists  in  trying  to  make  its 
way  along  the  trough  of  the  waves  in  a 
tempestuous  sea,  seems  to  make  motion- 
less sleep  impossible  forever  afterward. 

The  grandeur  of  an  ocean  storm  to  one 
whose  benevolence  does  not  prompt  him 
to  give  his  entire  attention  to  making 
contributions  to  the  ocean  itself  is  some- 
thing beyond  our  ability  to  describe.  The 
resources  of  rhetoric  have  been  exhausted 
in  depicting  it,  but,  on  beholding  it,  one 
recklessly  disregards  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
rights  of  authorship,  and  declares  that 
the  half  had  not  been  told.. 

But  we  are  not  ready  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  Golden  Gate  until  we  have 
looked  into  the  schools  of  Tacoma,  Seat- 
tle, and  Portland.  These  are  cities,  each 
set  upon  a  hill,  substantially  built,  and 
furnished  with  all  modern  improvements, 
including  one  or  more  first-class  hotels. 
They  are  well  equipped  with  every  needed 
appliance  for  school  instruction,  and  the 
schools  are  presided  over  by  corps  of  in- 
structors, the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  those  in  the  central  and  eastern  states. 

TACOMA. 

Tacoma  owes  much  to  Mr.  G-ault,  who 
first  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  es- 
tablished a  system  of  schools  that  are 
the  pride  of  the  city.  He  was  something 
of  an  autocrat,  but  that  was  needed.  He 
was  an  earnest,  determined  leader,  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  left 
an  enduring  impression  upon  the  schools. 
He  left  Tacoma  for  the  presidency  of  the 
new  State  University  of  Idaho,  at  Mos- 
cow. The  salary  of  this  position  is 
greater,  and  its  name  more  pretentious, 
but,  to  our  thinking,  the  director  of  the 
education  of  the  thousands  of  children  in 
Tacoma  is  a  higher  and  more  honorable 
office.  The  school  buildings  of  Tacoma 
are  wooden  structures,  for  the  most  part, 
with  light  and  airy  basements  which 
serve  as  the  children's  play  room  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  If  it  does  not 
rain  every  day  during  the  winter  months 


it  is  liable  to  do  so,  and  the  school  build- 
ings provide  accommodations  accord- 
ingly. 

The  teachers  and  principals  have  their 
respective  schools  well  in  hand,  and  the 
instruction  is  thoughtful  and  intelligent. 
We  found  much  interest  in  the  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  interesting  the  child- 
ren in  the  reading  of  literature,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  form  of  literature 
was  emphasized  more  than  the  content. 
Literature  embodies  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  lives,  in  short,  of  the 
writers,  and  of  the  whole  people.  What 
a  mistake  it  is  to  exhaust  ourselves  in 
studying  and  admiring  the  house,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  life,  the  home,  which  the 
house  encloses!  Will  we  never  learn  that 
it  is  the  content  of  a  thing  and  not  its 
form  that  is,  after  all,  the  essential 
thing? 

In  Tacoma  one  finds  the  "Pollard  sys- 
tem" of  teaching  reading  to  the  little 
folks  pursued  according  to  the  directions 
in  the  manual.  It  is  the  only  place  where 
we  have  been  able  to  find  the  simon  pure 
"synthetic  method. "  It  is  the  thought 
of  these  teachers  that  all  of  the  studying 
done  by  the  young  children  shall  be  of 
this  subject.  To  illustrate;  a  teacher  of 
a  second  year  class  of  the  average  age  of 
seven  years  and  six  months,  followed  the 
following  program,  as  we  now  recall  it: 

Morning  session: — (1)  opening  exer- 
cises; (2)  music;  (3)  synthetic  method;  (4) 
recess;  (5)  music;  (6)  synthetic  method; 
(7)  gymnastics;  (8)  closing  exercises. 

Afternoon  session  (The  same  as  the 
above). 

The  program  gave  150  minutes  (two 
hours  and  a  half)  solid  to  the  Synthetic 
Method  and  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter 
solid  to  the  other  exercises  of  opening, 
closing,  music,  and  gymnastics,  not  in- 
cluding recesses.  There  was  no  penman- 
ship, no  number,  no  attempt  to  read  or 
recite  anything  that  could  be  called  "lit- 
erature," nor  any  exercises  in  oral  or 
written  composition.  It  was  the  dia- 
critical marking  of  words  in  the  reader, 
the  reading  of  the  words  after  they  had 
been  marked,  the  printing  of  words  dia- 
critically  marked  on  the  slates,  the  mark- 
ing of  words  in  the  speller,  and  the  mark- 
ing of  words  printed  on  the  black-board. 
In  short,  all  the  possible  variations  were 
made  within  the  limits  prescribed  in  the 
manual.     The  teacher  was  very  capable, 
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and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Synthetic 
System,  "because  it  helped  the  pupils  to 
help  themselves  and  made  their  articula- 
tion so  distinct  and  accurate.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  were  not  to  be 
seen  at  once,  but  would  appear  further 
on  in  the  course,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  writer  has  a  grand- child  in  that 
room,  seven  years  and  nine  months  old, 
who  is  mentally  as  alert  and  active  as 
children  are  generally.  She  cannot,  at 
present,  read  anything  except  the  words 
in  her  reader  that  she  has  learned  and 
does  not  recognize  these  when  they  occur 
in  other  reading  matter  among  words  she 
has  not  thus  learned.  She  cannot  write  a 
sentence,  and  is  dependent  upon  others, 
who  read  to  her,  for  all  the  enjoyment 
that  comes  from  children's  reading.  She 
passed  through  the  grade  below  with  a 
good  record. 

Now,  when  her  grandmother  was  of 
her  age  she  could  read  readily  the  selec- 
tions in  the  old  Retorical  Reader  of  that 
period,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  read 
for  the  entertainment  of  company.  And 
the  grandmother  was  taught  by  the  a, 
b,  c,  and  the  Elementary-Spelling-Book 
method.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
the  grandmother  was  unusually  bright, 
but  we  do  not  admit  that  the  grand-child 
is  dull. 

To  cities,  such  as  Portland  once  was, 
and  possibly  Tacoma,  that  were  in  the 
thraldom  of  the  equally  irrational  system 
called  the  word  method,  but  which  is  bet- 
ter named  the  Chinese  method,  the  Syn- 
thetic System  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a 
great  deliverance.  But  why  is  it  neces- 
sary in  avoiding  Scylla,  to  be  wrecked  on 
Charybdis?  Why  do  we  pin  our  faith 
to  a  "system"  or  "method"  and  dismiss 
from  our  service  our  common  sense? 

"But  is  there  nothing  good  in  the 
Pollard  System?"  we  are  asked.  Cer- 
tainly there  is.  It  contains  one  of  the 
cardinal  elements  of  a  rational  method 
of  teaching  children  to  read.  What  good 
teacher  has  not  made  use  of  it  during  the 
last  twenty  years?  Certainly  the  best 
teachers  have.  But  the  writer  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounces  the  Pollard  System, 
as  set  forth  in  the  manual  of  instructions 
to  teachers,  the  most  irrational,  unpeda- 
gogical,  and  wasteful  of  the  energy  and 
time  of  teacher  and  pupil,  of  all  the  pat- 
ent methods  of  teaching  children  to  read 
that  have  ever  attracted  public  attention. 


A  system  must  be  judged  by  what  it 
advocates  and  what  it  condemns.  It  is 
not  fair  to  select  something  from  it  and 
incorporate  that  with  other  ideas  which  it 
condemns,  and  then  judge  the  system  by 
the  results  obtained;  for  in  that  case  it 
receives  either  credit  or  blame  that  does 
not  belong  to  it.  The  Pollard  System 
rigidly  followed,  as  we  saw  it  done  in  one 
or  two  schools  in  Tacoma,  cannot  stand 
even  when  supported  by  the  great  teach- 
ing ability  of  the  devoted  teachers  who  are 
using  it.  This  system,  as  we  saw  it  prac- 
ticed in  Portland,  and,  with  some  reserva- 
tion, as  we  saw  it  in  Seattle,  will  continue 
to  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
an  important  element  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted method,  among  all  good  primary 
teachers.  But  in  these  cities  the  Pollard 
System  as  set  forth  in  the  manual,  is  not 
followed.  They  say  that  they  "use  their 
common  sense  "  They  hold  the  "Johnny 
Story"  to  be  nonsense ;  that  children  should 
be  taught  words  as  wholes  when  they 
cannot  make  them  out  phonetically;  that 
so  much  practice  in  diacritical  marking 
is  a  waste  of  time;  that  the  learning  of 
many  rules  for  marking  words  is  not 
economical;  that  penmanship  should  be 
taught  and  print  early  discarded;  that 
the  little  ones  should  be  set  to  reading 
literature  as  soon  as  possible,  etc. ,  etc. 
These,  we  understand  to  be  unpardon- 
able sins,  according  to  the  Pollard  man- 
ual. 

But  our  strictures  on  the  Pollard  Sys- 
tem have  no  reference  to  the  teachers  who 
are  using  it.  Many  of  them  display  won- 
derful resources  in  convincing  themselves 
that  they  are  not  carrying  an  unneces- 
sary burden.  With  the  energy  and  skill 
and  enthusiasm  they  possess  they  might 
achieve  wonders  if  they  would  consent  to 
throw  off  this  burden  of  a  system  and  go 
alone.  It  is  only  an  artist  that  can  make 
a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail,  and,  when 
made,  the  music  is  not  worth  the  effort. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  editor  of  this  magazine  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  on  the  Pacific  coast  this  fall 
and  will  have  considerable  to  say  of  what 
he  saw  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington in  succeeding  numbers.  In  the 
next  number  a  report  from  Seattle  and 
Portland  will  appear. 
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CHRISTMHS  PROGRHM 


"He  hasn't  come  yet.' 


1.  Song. 

(A  familiar  Christmas  hymn  from  Sunday 
School  Song-Book). 

2.  The  Christ  Child. 

The  teacher  or  some  friend  may  tell  the 
story  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child. 

3.  Song. 

"Ring,  Ring  the  Bells." 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  St.  Nicholas. 

5.  Recitation : 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendon 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good -will  to  men! 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 

The  word  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  subl  me, 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head, 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said, 

For  ha  e  is  strong. 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
"God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep ! 

The  wrong  shall  fail, 

The  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earta,  good-will  to  men!" 

— Longfellow. 

6.  Christmas  story. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE    CHRIST  CHILD. 

Long  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Padua, 
a  happy  little  child  whose  name  was  Antonio. 
He  loved  birds  and  flowers  and  all  beautiful 
things,  and  he  was  so  gentle  to  everybody  and 


everything,  that  the  white  swans  sailing  on 
the  water  would  follow  at  his  call;  the  robins 
and  swallows  would  come  from  their  homes  in 
the  trees  to  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  lamb- 
kins in  the  meadows  would  even  leave  the 
mother  sheep  to  play  with  the  little  Antonio. 

As  he  grew  older  Antonio  became  a  very 
studious  boy,  and  I  think  his  parents  and 
teachers  must  have  thought  that  his  name  was 
well  chosen — for  Antonio  or  Anthony  (as  we 
should  say),  means  "worthy  of  praise."  The 
book  this  little  scholar  loved  best  of  all,  was 
the  one  that  tells  the  story  of  the  dear  Lord, 
who  made  the  sun  to  shine,  the  birds  to  sing, 
and  the  trees  and  plants  to  grow  for  His  chil- 
dren. 

When  Antonio  became  a  man,  he  went  far 
from  his  home  to  a  country  where  the  people 
were  rough  and  fierce,  to  try  to  teach  them  to 
be  wiser  and  more  gentle  in  their  way  of  living 
with  each  other. 

Antonio  himself,  was  so  patient  in  his  teach- 
ing, so  brave  and  loving  in  all  his  work  for 
them,  that  the  people,  rude  as  they  were, 
would  always  listen  to  him  gladly,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  many  of  them  had  learned  a 
great  many  lessons  of  love  from  him,  and  they 
grew  wiser  too.  When  he  was  tired  and  sad 
because  of  all  the  cruel  things  he  saw,  and  the 
cross  words  that  he  heard,  Antonio  would  go 
alone  to  the  shore  of  the  great  sea,  and  there 
he  would  talk  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  and 
ask  him  to  make  the  people  better.  One  story 
tells  that  the  tones  ol  Antonio's  voice  were 
so  sweet  and  strong  that  when  he  prayed  by 
the  seaside  the  fishes  would  come  in  crowds  to 
the  shore,  just  as  the  birds  used  to  come  to 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  then  Antonio 
would  talk  to  them  about  the  One  who  made 
them. 

One  day  as  he  kneeled  by  his  table  to  pray, 
dressed  in  the  coarse  gown  that  he  always 
wore,  a  most  beautiful  picture  seemed  to  be 
opened  out  before  him.    He  seemed  to  see  the 
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Christ  child  coming  to  him  from  the  sky.  All 
around  the  little  one  floated  and  hovered  a  host 
of  baby  angels;  but  the  Christ-child  walked  on 
the  bright  clouds  as  if  he  were  treading  on  the 
earth. 

Looking  up,  waiting  and  hoping,  Antonio 
stretched  out  his  arms — when,  wonder  of  won- 
ders! the  beautiful  babe  seemed  to  come  down 
into  the  good  man's  arms,  and  nestle  close  in 
his  bosom. 

Birds  flew  about  the  room,  pecking  at  the 
tall  white  lilies  which  Antonio  loved  to  have 
near  him;  the  little  troup  of  cherubs  came  and 
went,  but  still  the  Child  stayed  with  the  man 
who  loved  him  so  much,  until  it  seemed  to  An- 
tonio that  the  Mother  Mary  came  from  the 
clouds  and  beckoned  to  her  son, — and  then  the 
dream  was  gone  and  Antonio  was  alone  again. 

But  never,  through  his  whole  lifey  could  he 
forget  the  clasp  of  that  baby's  arms  as  they 
twined  about  his  neck. — Alice  H.  Putnam,  in 
the  Kindergarten. 

7.  Song. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  WELCOME. 

{Tune— Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp). 

When  the  summer-time  is  passed,  and  the  harvest  housed 
at  last, 

And  the  woods  are  standing  hare  and  brown  and  sere; 
When  the  frost  is  sharp  at  night,  and  the  days  are  short 

and  bright,  * 
Comes  the  gladdest,  merriest  time  of  all  the  year. 

CHORUS. 

Shout,  boys,  shout  the  hearty  welcome ! 
Greet  old  Christmas  with  a  roar ! 

He  has  met  us  with  good  cheer  for  this  many  a  merry  year, 
And  we  hope  he'll  meet  us  all  for  many  more ! 

Let  the  tempest  rage  without,  let  its  blast  be  wild  and 
s:out, 

What  care  we?   Our  hearts  are  stouter  still  and  strong: 
And  within  'tis  warm  and  light,  and  kind  eyes  are  shining 
bright, 

And  the  voices  of  our  friends  are  in  our  song. — Cho. 

There's  rare  and  ancient  rhyme  tells  that  at  the  Christmas 
time, 

Evil  spirits  fle-1  away  from  all  the  earth, 
That  no  wicked  word  may  jar,  and  no  sinful  work  may 
mar, 

And  no  sorrow  cast  a  shade  on  mortal  mirth. — Cho. 

Then  away  with  every  cloud  that  our  pleasure  might  en- 
shroud, 

And  away  with  every  word  and  look  unkind ; 
Let  old  quarrels  all  be  healed,  and  old  friendships  closer 
sealed, 

And  our  lives  with  sweeter,  purer  ties  entwined. — Cho. 

Since  we  know  the  blessed  power  of  this  happy  Christ- 
mas hour, 

We  will  keep  its  holy  spell  upon  our  heart, 
That  <  ach  evil  thing  within  that  would  tempt  us  into  sin, 
May  forever  from  our  peaceful  souls  depart.— Cho. 
{Special  Day  Exercises.) 


8.  Recitation. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

Recitation  fo<-  a  boy. 
A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all ! 

I'll  tell  you  why  I'm  here; 
You  see  last  night  I  heard  a  call 

From  our  old  chanticleer. 

He  crowed  so  very  loud  and  long, 
I  thoughi  it  rather  strange; 

Ane  then  I  heard  a  bell's  ding-dong, 
And  then  a  grow    rom  Range. 

So  out  upon  the  floor  I  stepp 'd, 

Ah  sortly  as  I  could, 
And  then  across  the  carpet  crept, 

To  where  ttie  window  stood. 


A  gre't,  round  moon  had  bathed  the  world 

In  floods  of  mellow  light, 
And  into  this,  so  swiftly  hurled — 

What  think  you,  met  my  sight? 

'Twas  colder  than  an  icicle, 

And  very,  very  late, 
But  someone  on  a  bicycle 

Was  riding,  sure  as  fate. 

He  looked  so  very  big  and  queer, 

I  laughed  as  if  I'd  die, 
And.  waiting  'till  he  came  quite  near, 

I  shoved  the  window  high; 

And  leaning  out,  I  loudly  cried, 

"Say,  Mister,  who  are  you 
That's  taking  such  m  midnight  ride, — 

In  this  cold  weather,  too  ! 

He  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  oh ! 

How  sheepish  I  did  feel ! 
'Twas  Santa  Claus,  if  you  must  know, 

A-ridmg  on  that  wheel. 

He  shouted  as  he  passed  from  sight, 
"I'm  in  great  haste,  you  see. 
We'll  meet  again  tomorrow  night 
Beneath  the  Christmas  tiee." 

They  said  at  home  it  was  a  dream, 
But— there's  his  bells,  I  know — 

If  he  does  come,  how  good  'twill  seem 
To  say  "I  told  you  so.'' 

—Mary  S.  Huse. 

Princeton.  Minn. 


9.  Dialogue. 


THE  CHOICE. 


Dialogue  for  one  large  girl  or  boy  and  seven  smaller 
children. 

First: 

Of  all  the  holidays  you've  had 

Since  '93  begun. 
Which  would  you  choose,  my  little  lad, 

If  you  conld  keep  but  one  ! 


Second: 


Third: 


Fourth: 


Fifth: 


Sixth: 


Seventh 


Eighth: 


Well,  first  was  "New  Year's— that  you  see 

Was  '92's  birth  day, 
And  that  was  nice,  but  you'll  agree 
'Twas  not  so  very  gay. 


And  next  the  Twenty-second  came— 

That  dav  is  always  dear; 
But  s  ill,  I'd  never  wish  the  same 

To  come  more'n  once  a  year. 

The  next  was  Decoration  Day— 

That's  always  rather  sad ; 
I'd  rather  see  folks  1-mgh  and  play 
And  seem  to  be  s  >  glad. 

Well,  there  is  Independence  Day, 
Perhaps  you  like  that  best; 

But  that's  too  noisy,  I  would  say, 
I'll  choose  one  of  the  rest. 

Columbus  Day  was  rather  nice, 
But  then  'twas  something  new, 

I  would  not  care  to  see  it  twice 
In  one  short  year,  would  you? 

Thanksgiving  Day,  you'll  all  agree, 
Is  one  tha  '8  justly  famed, 

But  then  I  eat  so  much,  you  see 
I  always  feel  ashamed. 

Well,  all  that's  left  is  Christmas  Day, 

And  'tis  i he  nicest,  too; 
Take  all  the  rest,"  T  always  say, 
But  leave  dear  Christmas,  do ! 


All: 


Yes,  ( 'hristmas  Day  is  best  of  all, 

Then  Sauta  comes  this  way. 
But,  dearest,  sweetest  cohich  the  call. 

"Our  Lord  was  born  to-day." 

—Mary  S.  Huse. 
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10.  Recitation. 


JOLLY  OLD  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Jolly  old  St.  Nicholas,  lean  your  ear  this  way 
Don't  you  i ell  a  single  soul  what  I'm  goiug  to  say. 
Christmas  eve  is  coming  soon.    Now,  you  dear  old  man, 
Whisper  what  you'll  bring  to  me;  tell  imj  if  you  <  an. 
When  the  clock  is  striking  twelve,  when  I'm  fast  a-leep, 
Down  the  chimney,  broad  and  black,  with  your  pack  you 
crei-p; 

All  the  stockings  you  will  find  hanging  in  a  row; 

Mine  w  11  be  the  ^horte^t  one— you'll  be  sure  to  know. 

Johnny  wants  a  pair  of  skates,  Susie  wants  a  dolly, 

Nellie  wants  a  story-book  -she  thinks  dolls  are  folly; 

As  for  me,  my  i  rain  isn't  very  bright; 

Choose  for  me,  dear  Santa  Claus,  what  you  think  is  right. 

11.  Recitation. 

A  LETTER  TO  SANTA  CLAUS. 
Recitation  for  third  year. 
Dear  Sanla  Claus:  I  write  to  you 

To  ask  you  to  remember 
A  boy  who  lives  in  our  street, 

When  you  come  next  December. 

He  is  a  good  boy,  Santa  Claus, 

He's  better  far  than  I; 
Once  when  I  hit  my  sister  Kate 

So  hard  it  made  her  cry, 

He  said  to  me,  "Why,  Jimmy  Hart! 

How  could  you  hurt  her  so? 
I 'd  never  treat  my  sister  thus, 

But  always  kindness  show." 

He's  always  good  when  he's  in  school, 

And  always  kind  ;>t  play. 
And  when  he's  out  of  school  he  helps 

His  mother,  every  day. 

His  father  died  a  year  ago, 

And  they  are  very  poor. 
Last  Christmas  when  I  showed  my  gifts 

(I  had  ten,  I  think,  or  more), 

I  sa'd,  "Now,  Harry,  show  to  me 

Your  books  and  all  your  toys." 
He  said,  "Oh  Santa  Clans  is  not 

Acquainted  with  poor  boys." 

So  I  would  like  to  introduce 

My  dear  friend,  Harry  Gray, 
And  will  you  not  remember  him 

On  the  next  Christmas  day? 

And  if  you  have  not  toys  enough, 

Then  why  not  pass  the  door, 
Thi«  year,  of  those  who  have  so  much, 

And  give  some  to  the  poor? 

—School  Journal. 

12.  A  Christmas  Ballad. 

THE  CHRIST— CRADLE . 
(Christ-cradle  is  the  old  Saxon  name  for  mince  pie.) 

*Twas  the  time  of  the  old  Crusaders; 

And  back  with  his  broken  band 
The  Lord  of  Lancnrvan  Caitle 

Had  come  from  the  Holy  Land. 

He  was  tired  of  wars  and  sieges, 

And  it  sickened  his  soul  to  roam 
So  far  from  his  wife  and  children, 
So  long  from  his  English  home. 

Ami  yet  with  a  noble  courage 

He  loved  for  the  Faith  to  fieht; 
For  he  carried  upon  his  shoul  ler 

The  sign  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  the  castle; 

The  yule-log  burnt  in  the  hall ; 
And  helmet  and  shield  and  banner 

Thiew  shadows  upon  the  wall; 

And  the  baron  wis  telling  stories 

To  the  little  ones  at  his  knees, 
Of  some  of  the  holy  places 

He  had  visited  over  the  seas. 


Then  he  spake  of  the  watching  shepherds 

Who  saw  such  marve  ou«i  sights, 
And  the  song  that  the  angels  chanted 

That  first  of  the  Christmas  nights; 

He  told  of  the  star  whose  shining 

Outsparkled  the  brightest  gem; 
He  told  of  the  hallowed  cradle 

They  6howed  him  at  Bethlehem. 

And  thp  eyes  of  the  children  glistened, 

To  thii  k  that  a  rack  sufficed, 
With  only  the  straw  for  blankets, 

To  cradle  the  baby  Christ. 

'Nay,  dry  up  your'tears,  my  darlings!" 

Right  gaily  the  baron  cried; 
"For  nothing  but  smiles  must  greet  m<> — 

Fm  home!  and  ifs  Christmas-tide! 

'Come,  wife  !  I  have  thought  of  a  cradle 

Another  than  this,  T  say, 
Which  thou  in  thy  skill  shalt  make  me, 
To  honor  this  Christmas  day. 

'We  would  not  forget  the  manger; 

So  choose  of  thy  platters  fair 
The  one  that  is  largest,  deepest, 

And  cover  it,  in  thy  care, 

'With  flakes  of  the  richest  pastry, 
Wrought  cunningly  by  thy  hands, 

That  thus  it  may  bring  before  us 
The  wrap  of  the  swaddling-bands. 

'And  ont  of  thy  well-stored  larder 

Set  forth  of  thy  very  best; 
Is  aught  that  we  have  too  precious 

To  honor  this  Christmas  guest? 

'Strea-'  men's  of  the  finest  shredding, 

(Trie  straw  was  chopped  in  the  stall !) 
Bring  butter  and  wine  and  honey 
To  lavish  around  them  all. 

'Let  raisins  and  figs  of  Smyrna, 

Thai  draw  to  the  East  our  thought, 

Let  spices  that  call  the  Magi, 
With  their  gifts,  to  mind,  be  brought. 

'Let  sweets  that  suggest  frankincense, 

Let  fruits  from  the  Southern  sea, 
Be  g  ven  nnsjrudged;  remember, 

His  choicest  he  gave  for  thee  ! 

'Then  over  the  piled  up  platter 

A  cover  of  pastry  draw, 
With  a  star  in  i  s  mid-t,  to  mind  us 

Of  that  which  the  Wise  Men  saw. 

'Christ's  Cradle  is  what  we'll  call  it; 

And  ever,  swee'  wife,  I  pray, 
With  such  thon  wilt  make  us  merry 

At  dinner  each  Christmas  Day !" 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 


A  MORTIFYING  MISTAKE. 

studied  my  tables  over  and  over,  and  backward  and  for- 
ward oo 

But  I  couldn't  remember  six  times  nine,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do, 

'Till  sister  told  me  to  play  with  my  doll,  and  not  to  bother 
my  head, 

"If  you  call  her  'Fifty-four'  for  a  while,  you'll  learn  it  by 
heart,"  she  said. 

So  I  took  my  favorite,  Mary  Ann,  (though  I  thought  'twas 
a  dreadful  shame 

To  give  such  a  perfectly  lovely  child  such  a  perfectly  hor- 
rid name,) 

And  I  called  her  my  dear  little  "Fifty-four"  a  hundred 

times,  till  I  knew 
The  answer  of  six  times  nine  as  well  as  the  answer  of  two 

times  two. 

Next  day  Elizabeth  Wiggles  worth,  who  always  acts  so 
proud, 

Said,  "Six  t  mes  nine  is  fifty-two,"  and  I  nearly  laughed 
aloud ! 

But  I  wished  I  hadn't  when  the  teacher  said,  "Now,  Doro- 
thy, tell  if  you  can," 

For  I  thought  of  my  doll,  and— sakes  alive!— I  answered 
—  lMury  Ann!" 

—Anna  M.  Pratt,  in  St.  Nicholas. 
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Uniform  High  School  Courses. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  one  which  will 
come  up  for  discussion  before  the  High  School 
section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
which  soon  convenes  at  Springfield.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  writing  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
high  school  men  to  some  important  and  de- 
batable points,  and  to  stimulate  thought  along 
the  indicated  lines. 

Many  of  the  opinions  expressed  will  prob- 
ably be  found  out  of  harmony  with  the  report 
which  the  committee  on  "Uniform  High  School 
Courses"  will  present,  yet  the  writer  is  second 
to  none  in  respect  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  and  in  appreciation  of  their  labors. 

First. — A  three  years'  course,  which  will 
cover  the  field,  is  not  practicable.  There  may 
be  a  demand  for  such  a  course;  but,  if  so,  every 
competent  educator  should  set  his  influence 
squarely  against  it,  and  neither  aid  nor  en- 
courage it  in  any  way.  Four  studies  are  as 
many  as  any  class  can  carry  and  do  £he  work 
thoroughly;  and  a  pupil  who  is  not  educated 
in  thoroughness  and  accuracy  is  uneducated. 

Second. — We  make  a  great  mistake  when  we 
turn  our  high  schools  into  college-preparatory 
schools.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
high  school  graduates  go  to  college.  Not  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  high  school  students  grad- 
uate. The  courses  should  be  framed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  majority.  However,  every  good 
high  school  should  have  a  college-preparatory 
course. 

Third. — There  should  be  no  place  for  Greek 
in  the  high  school.  It  is  asked  by  too  few 
pupils  and  taught  at  too  great  expense;  more- 
over, its  value  is  questionable.  I  understand 
that  our  effort  after  uniform  courses  of  study 
is  to  some  extent  in  the  interests  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  If  so,  let  us  make  it  one  of 
the  conditions  of  reciprocity  that  they  arrange 
their  courses  of  study  so  that  all  the  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  shall  be  given  after  college  en- 
trance, and  so  that  preparatory  Greek  shall  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Fourth. — No  person  should  be  allowed  to 
graduate  from  a  good  high  school  without  hav- 
ing had  two  years  of  study  in  some  language 
other  than  his  own.  Why  not  make  this  a 
part  of  the  English  course  and  give  a  choice 
between  Latin  and  German?  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  fountains  of  our  English  be 
given  a  place  in  this  course,  going  back  at  least 
to  Chaucer.  If  this  work  is  done  it  should  be- 
gin in  the  third  year. 

Fifth.— In  the  mention  of  requirements  for 
graduation  in  preparatory  courses,  I  would  be 
very  sorry  to  see  the  Chicago  university  recog- 
nized. Of  course  it  is  a  magnificent  institution 
of  which  we  are  all  proud.  But  our  schools 
are  state  schools.  The  university  of  Chicago 
is  a  church  school,  and  should  no  more  be 
recognized  by  our  schools  than  Lake  Forest 


University,  or  the  N.  W.  University,  or  Knox 
College,  or  the  various  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions of  this  and  other  states.  We  have  no 
right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  recognize  it. 

Sixth. — The  ideal  course  of  study  for  high 
schools,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  made  up  of  four 
years  study  of  English  and  English  literature 
and  biography,  with  recitations  or  essays  be- 
fore the  entire  school  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
during  the  last  two  years;  mathematics  through 
Plane  Geometry;  science,  including  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  geography,  zoology,  physi- 
ology, botany,  and  physics,  with  chemistry, 
geology  and  astronomy  if  possible;  General 
history  and  English  history  with  Greek, 
Roman,  and  French  history  if  possible ; 
civics,  including  Civil  Government  of  Illinois 
and  United  States,  and  Political  Economy,  with 
Johnson's  American  Politics  if  possible:  two 
years  of  Latin  or  German,  one  term  in  tech- 
nical rhetoric,  one  in  psychology,  and  one  in 
reviews  exclusively. 

This  I  would  name  the  "Finishing  Course," 
not  because  I  would  expect  the  pupils  to  col- 
lapse under  it,  but  because  it  is  intended  for 
those  who  would  leave  school  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  college-preparatory  course  should  con- 
sist of  less  English,  less  science,  a  little  less 
history  and  civics,  and  should  include  four 
years'  study  of  Latin  and  two  of  German. 

E.  M.  VanPetten. 
Chairman  H.  S.  Section  I.  S.  T.  A. 


The  Illinois  Educational  Exhibit. 

Chicago,  Nov.  14,  1892. 
Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

I  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  matter  has 
been  made  clear  in  Circular  of  Information, 
No.  1,  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  super- 
intendents and  teachers  who  are  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  is  wanted  from  the 
schools  for  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Numbers  3,  4,  and  5,  Class  A,  and  numbers 
3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  in  each  of  Classes  B  and  C, 
contain  statements  in  full  of  what  is  desired 
from  the  pupils.  Number  7,  in  each  of  Classes 
A,  B,  and  C,  sets  forth  what  is  desired  from  the 
superintendents  and  principals. 

No  questions  are  to  be  sent  out.  The  work 
sent  in  is  not  entered  for  competition,  and  no 
premiums  are  offered.  It  is  the  intention  to 
have  each  school,  or  set  of  schools,  exhibit  its 
plans,  purposes,  and  results  in  its  own  way, 
restricting  the  matter  only  as  to  the  size  of 
paper  and  the  amount  to  be  exhibited  from 
each  unit  as  established  in  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation, No.  1. 

Circular  of  Information,  No.  2,  devoted  to 
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Drawing,  Manual  Training,  etc.,  -will  be 
mailed  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  during  the 
present  week. 

Circular  of  Information,  No.  3,  will  be  pre- 
pared during  the  month  of  November,  and 
sent  out  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  contain 
advice  as  to  the  amount  of  matter  desired,  and 
the  manner  of  binding,  packing,  and  forward- 
ing. 

All  material  for  exhibit  should  be  forwarded 
between  the  1st  and  15th  of  March.  1893. 

Copies  of  Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  will  be  mailed  promptly  on  request. 
Address  me  at  18  Montauk  Block,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The  work  at  present  in  hand  is  the  exami- 
nation and  photographing  of  school  buildings 
for  the  exhibit  of  School  Architecture,  and 
addressing  teachers'  gatherings  upon  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  exhibit. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  address 
teachers'  meetings  in  any  part  of  the  state  on 
this  subject,  if  early  notice  is  given  me. 

The  interest  in  the  work  is  great  and  in- 
creasing. The  influence  upon  the  schools  will 
be  lasting  and  beneficial. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  Jenkins, 

Superintendent. 


of  the  Chicago  high  schools  or  of  institutions 
having  an  equivalent  or  a  superior  course  of 
study,  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 
No  one  is  employed  who  is  not  nineteen  years 
of  age. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  capable  men  and 
women  to  start  on  the  way  to  securing  em- 
ployment in  the  schools  of  Chicago.  No  one  is 
employed  who  does  not  possess  the  certificate 
of  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion.   The  following  are  the  requirements: 

For  assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools — Arithmetic,  Botany  (Elementary),  Ge- 
ography, Algebra  (to  Quadratics),  Zoology, 
Physical  Geography,  Geometry  (Plane), Astron- 
omy (Elementary),  U.  S.  History  and  modern 
European  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Phys- 
iology (Elementary),  English  Language. 

For  Principals  of  Primary  Schools — Algebra, 
History  (Modern),  Science,  Geometry,  English 
Literature,  Miscellaneous. 

For  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools — Algebra, 
History  (General),  Science,  Geometry,  Litera- 
ture, Theory  of  Teaching,  Plane  Trigonome- 
try. 

For  assistants  in  High  Schools — The  same  as 
Principals  of  Grammar  Schools,  substituting 
Latin  for  Theory  of  Teaching. 


The  Youth  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished a  translation  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bushnell 
Coleman,  of  the  "Youth  of  Frederick  the 
Great,"  by  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  whose  recent  election  to  the  Academy 
created  so  much  interest. 

M.  Lavisse  has  won  an  enviable  position 
among  modern  historians  and  his  scholarship 
is  beyond  question,  German  scholars  being 
unanimously  agreed  that  his  history  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  written.  This  work  is  undeniably  his 
masterpiece  and  is  of  great  power  and  absorb- 
ing interest. 

Unlike  Carlyle's  lauditory  biography  M. 
Lavisse  in  his  work  has  endeavored  to  depict  his 
characters  in  their  true  light.  Here  is  no  pal- 
lia ion  or  excuse  for  the  grave  faults  of  king 
Frederick  William,  the  father,  nor  any  senti- 
mentality in  the  method  of  treating  the  equally 
grave  faults  of  his  illustrious  son.  The  work 
is  written  in  a  style  that  does  not  allow  the 
reader's  interest  to  flag  for  a  moment.  Calm 
discussion  of  authenticated  facts,  keen  satire, 
and  delicate  character  analysis,  charm  the 
reader  on  every  page.  Treating  as  it  does  of 
the  most  eventful' epoch  in  German  history, 
the  book  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  student 
as  well  as  of  fascinating  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 


Examination  of  Applicants. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
will  hold  an  examination  of  applicants  for  pri- 
mary, grammar,  high  school,  and  also  princi- 
pal's certificates,  on  Tuesday,  December  27,  at 
the  West  Division  High  School,  commencing 
at  9  a.  m.  Only  persons  having  at  least  two 
years'  experience,  or  those  who  are  graduates 


State  Teacher's  Association. 

Program  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teacher's  Association 
and  Sections,  to  be  held  in  the  Ca*pitol 
Building,  Springfield,  December  27,  28,  29, 
1892. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Tuesday,  December  27. — President's  Address, 
Geo.  R.  Shawhan;  Progress  of  the  Illinois  Ed- 
ucational Exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition,  Wm.  Jenkins,  Mendota;  Appoint- 
ment of  Committees. 

Wednesday,  December  28. —  Instruction  in 
History  (Papers  limited  to  thirty  minutes) — 
a.  Aims,  H.  D.  Updike,  Belleville;  b.  Subject 
Matter,  Miss  Emily  Rice,  Cook  Co.  Normal;  c. 
Method,  Henry  McCormick,  Normal  University; 
General  discussion  (five  minute  speeches). 
Evening: — Education  in  its  Relation  to  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  Conditions  of  the  time,  Dr. 
James  McAlister,  Philadelphia. 

Thursday,  December  29. — Mental  Power 
rather  than  Knowledge  the  chief  object  of  in- 
struction. Affirmative — W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana; 
negative — J.  W.  Hays,  Urbana;  General  Dis- 
cussion (five  minute  speeches);  Evening: — Ad- 
dress, Rabbi  Hirsch,  Chicago;  Consideration  of 
reports  of  Committees  and  the  Election  of  Offi- 
cers; Reports  by  the  Secretaries  of  Sections  of 
Officers  Elected. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  December  28. — General  Subject: 
English  Literature  in  the  High  School.  Topic: 
Special  Aims  of  Literature  Study,  Prin.  W.  A. 
Edwards,  Rockford  H.  S.;  Topic:  Method  and 
Subject  Matter  of  Literature  Teaching,  W.  F. 
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Mozier,  Ottawa  Tp.  H.  S.;  Discussion,  led  by 
W.  J.  Greenwood,  Joliet  H.  S. 

Thursday,  December  29. — The  Marking  Sys- 
tem in  the  High  School,  John  Snyder,  Cairo, 
(Douglas)  H.  S.;  Discussion,  led  by  E.  L. 
Boyer,  Bloomington  H.  S.;  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees; Election  of  Officers. 

principal's  section. 
Wednesday,  December  28. — President's  Ad- 
dress, R.  A.  Haight,  Alton;  Reading:  a.  Re- 
sults to  be  Aimed  at,  Alfred  Bayless,  Sterling; 
b.  Matter  to  be  Used,  J.  W.  Gibson,  Oregon; 
Discussion,  S.  M.  Grimes,  Nunda,  S.  S.  Kern- 
ble,  Rock  Island;  General  Discussion  (Discus- 
sions to  be  without  manuscript);  Appointment 
of  Committees;  Report  of  Committee  on  Uni- 
form Course  of  Study,  Chas.  W.  Groves,  Har- 
vard. 

Thursday,  December  29. — The  Relative  Value 
of  Literature  and  Science  in  our  Schools,  R. 
W.  Burton,  Freeport,  Wm.  D.  Hawk,  Rock- 
ford;  Discussion,  W.  W.  Burt,  Springfield,  J. 
H.  Tear,  Chicago;  General  Discussion;  Reports 
of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 

PRIMARY  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  December  28. — The  Positive  and 
the  Negative,  Mary  E.  Burt,  Chicago;  Discus- 
sion; Appointment  of  Committees. 

Thursday,  December  29.— The  Test  of  Matter 
and  Method,  J.  F.  McCullough,  Springfield; 
Discussion;  Science  in  the  Primary  Grades, 
Mrs.  Lida  McMurry,  Normal;  Discussion;  Elec- 
tion of  Officers. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  December  28.  —  Prayer;  Presi- 
dent's Address,  Chas.  A.  Blanchard;  The  Mut- 
ual Relations  of  the  High  School  and  the  Col- 
lege; Report  of  Committee  and  General  Discus- 
sion; Report  of  other  Committees;  Appoint- 
ment of  Committees. 

Thursday,  December  29. — Prayer;  Subject  for 
General  Discussion:  Is  a  More  Intimate  Relation 
among  the  Colleges  of  Illinois  Desirable  and 
Possible?  How  can  it  be  Obtained?  Unfinished 
Business;  Reports  of  Committees  and  Election 
of  Officers. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  December  28.—  President's  Ad- 
dress, Henry  Raab;  School  Libraries:  How  may 
the  Interest  in  this  Matter  and  the  Number  be 
Increased?  Paper— Maurice  P.  Rice,  Lewiston; 
Discussion— Levi  R.  Fitzer,  Belvidere;  G.  W. 
Lackey,  Lawrenceville;  How  may  the  School 
Directors  and  the  People  be  induced  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  School  Work?  Paper — 
Jesse  E.  W.  Morgan,  Lacon;  Discussion — S.  C. 
Ramsom,  Galesburg;  Chas.  T.  Feagen,  Charles- 
ton; Appointment  of  Committees. 

Thursday,  December  29.  —  Scholarship  of 
Teachers  and  Methods  of  Teaching;  Paper — 
Lin.  H.  Gr.ffith,  Danville;  Discussion— J.  C. 
Ramsey,  Alt.  Carmel,  Miss  Nannie  McKee, 
Cairo;  Our  Ungraded  Schools — their  Possibili- 
ties; Paper — John  M.  Boyer,  Granville;  Dis- 
cussion   John  B.  Russell,  Kewanee;  Frank  M. 


Crang.le,  Watseka;  Report  of  Committee  on 
Election  of  Officers;  Papers  not  to  exceed  thirty 
minutes;  Discussions  are  to  be  off-handed,  i.  e., 
without  m^nuscnipt,  followed  by  round-table 
talks  by  the  members. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Railroads. — Railroads  will  make  a  rate  of  a 
fare  and  a  ihird,  on  certificate  plan.  Tickets 
on  sale  on  and  after  December  24,  and  good 
until  January  1.  For  return  rate,  tickets  must 
be  signed  by  Railroad  Secretary. 

Hotels. — Leland,  $2.00  per  day  for  all  rooms 
except  those  on  parlor  floor  and  front  rooms  on 
second  floor.  St. 'Nicholas  and  Hotel  Palace, 
$1.50  per  day  when  two  persons  occupy  same 
room;  otherwise,  .$2.00  per  day.  Revere,  $1.50 
per  day. 

Music. — The  Imperial  Quartette  and  the 
Arion  Lady  Quartette,  of  Chicago,  have  been 
secured  for  the  meeting. 

Headquarters. — The  Executive  Committees 
of  the  Association  and  Sections  will  have  head- 
quarters at  the  Leland,  room  21,  parlor  floor. 
The  parlor  and  rooms  19  and  20,  on  the  parlor 
floor  of  the  Leland,  will  be  open  to  the  ladies. 


The  Indiana  State  Meeting. 

Will  be  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  Indianap- 
olis, December  27,  28,  and  29.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  are,  J.  N.  Study,  president; 
Jas  R.  Hart,  secretary,  and  Anna  H.  Lemon, 
recording  secretary;  M.  Seiler,  Peter  Phil- 
lips, J.  C.  Gregg,  W.  H.  Hucker,  W.  F.  L. 
Sanders,  C.  M.  Leib,  and  H.  L.  Wilson,  are 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  addresses  of  the  re- 
tiring and  incoming  president  will  be  given. 
On  Wednesday  J.  F.  Scull,  of  Rochester,  dis- 
cusses the  "Relation  of  Good  School  Training 
to  Good  Citize  iship,"  and  Professors  Waldo  and 
Boone  speak  on  the  "  Relative  Importance  of 
Scholarship  and  Pedagogical  Training."  In 
the  evening  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  Cleveland, 
lectures  on  "The  Public  Schools  and  Real 
Life."  On  Thursday,  W.  N.  Hailmann,  and  J. 
H.  Smart,  and  May  Wright  Sewell  plead  for 
"Industrial  Training  in  the  Public  Schools," 
and  Prof.  Harwood  and  Prof.  James  discuss 
"Free  Text-Books." 

The  College  Association  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  26  and  27,  at  the  Denison  Hotel,  where  a 
reception  is  given  to  Supt.  Draper,  Wednesday 
evening. 


Illinois  University. 

The  University  of  Illinois  dedicated  the  new 
Natural  History  Hall  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  November  16.  Addresses  were 
made  by  President  David  S.  Jordan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Prof.  Wm.  Trelease  of  the  Shaw 
School  of  Botany,  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Winchell,  of 
Minnesota.  The  building  is  an  honor  to  the 
state  and  if  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  natural  history  department  the  blame 
must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  professors  them- 
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selves.  The  exercises  all  sung  the  praises  of 
science — which  was  fitting.  President  Jordan 
gave  a  semi-pathetic  account  of  the  struggle 
of  science  for  recognition  in  colleges  during 
his  experience.  He  is  a  very  young  man,  and 
yet  he  has  lived  to  see  the  scientific  man 
chosen  for  most  of  the  vacancies  that  occur  in 
the  presidency  of  our  great  secondary  schools 
under  staie  control.  This  has  come  about  be- 
cause the  people  have  come  to  believe  that 
science  points  out  the  shortest  road  to  finan- 
cial success  in  life.  There  will  be  a  backward 
movement  of  the  pendulum  in  time,  but  the 
importance  of  science  in  education  will  be  rec- 
ognized from  this  time  forward. 

The  Illinois  University  will  ask  the  next 
legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  another 
science  building  this  winter.  One  want  sup- 
plied in  education  always  begets  another. 


A  Fair  Sample. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  hundreds 
of  letters  that  come  to  our  office: 

State  Normal  School,  ) 
W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  Pres.,  \ 
Madison,  S.  D.,  Nov.  11,  1892.  ) 
Gentlemen: — My  subscription  expired  some 
two  months  ago,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
continuing  to  send  it.    Usually  I  am  opposed 
to  a  continuation  of  a  paper  after  subscription 
expires.    The  Journal  is  the  one  exception  I 
make  to  that  rule.    I  find  it  of  constant  value 
and  enjoyment.  Yours, 

W.  H.  H.  Beadle. 


The  Shakespeare  School. 

All  interested  in  the  study  of  higher  litera- 
ture will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Shake- 
speare school  which  will  be  held  this  year 
during  Christmas  week  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  10  Van 
Buren  street. 

This  school  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Denton 
J.'  Snider,  of  St.  Louis.  Among  the  lecturers 
engaged  are  the  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education  ;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Mabie,  editor  of  the  Christian  Union; 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  London,  England  ; 
Mr.  Clapp  of  Boston,  Dr.  David  Swing  of  Chi- 
cago, and.  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  of  New  York. 


I.  S.  T.  A. 

The  officers  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Illnois  have  prepared  a  pro- 
gramme which  we  publish  on  another 
page,  that  gives  promise  of  a  feast  of 
good  things  by  capable  speakers.  Of 
course  this  meeting  will  be  well  attended. 
It  always  is.  The  programme  does  not 
suggest  any  new  lines  of  discussion,  but 
the  old  topics  will  probably  be  discussed 


in  the  spirit  and  light  of  the  educational 
movement  that  is  now  calling  for  a 
change  of  emphasis  from  some  elements 
of  the  course  of  study  to  others.  There 
is  yet  plenty  of  wheat  in  the  old  straw. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  skillful  use  of  the 
flail. 


Editorial  Mention. 

William  Swinton,  the  author  of  many  well 
known  text-books,  died  recently. 

The  Forum  for  December  is  one  of  the  most, 
valuable  numbers  of  a  magazine  ever  published. 

Do  you  owe  for  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal? If  so,  kindly  remit,  so  that  we  may  be 
happy  at  Christmas. 

Windsor  Beach  Hotel  is  ready  to  engage 
guests  for  the  World's  Fair;  it  will  be  good 
policy  to  make  early  arrangements.    See  ad. 

Some  enterprising  man  who  wants  to  join  a 
"hustler"  in  an  established  Southern  Normal 
School,  should  see  our  ad.  Professor  and  Part- 
•  ner  Wanted. 

George  W.  Powell,  last  year  in  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Upper  Alton,  is  now  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  at  an  in- 
crease ol  salary  of  $500. 

We  have  several  beautiful  cuts  of  the  World's 
Fair  buildings  which  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  from  time  to  time.  We  begin  this 
series  with  a  picture  of  the  Art  Palace  building. 

Dr.  John  E.  Bradley  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  president  of  Illinois  College.  His  brief 
speech  to  the  students  on  the  morning  when 
he  assumed  control  is  brim  full  of  good  sense. 

A  meeting  of  the  Livingston  County  Round 
Table  Association  was  held  in  Pontiac,  Decem- 
ber 2  and  3.  This  is  an  association  of  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  county  for  the  study  of  ed- 
ucational questions. 

E.  C.  Hewett  and  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  The 
Public-School  Journal,  attended  teachers' 
gatherings  in  Indiana  during  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays.  Mr.  Hewett  was  at  Warsaw  and  Mr. 
Brown  at  New  Castle. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Field,  who  is  with  Ginn  &  Co., 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Peck  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  6, 
1892,  at  the  South  Park  Congregational  Church, 
Chicago.  The  Journal  extends  congratula- 
tions. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Some  teachers  always  treat  their  pupils 
Christmas.  Why  not  give  them  some  beautiful 
cards  that  are  real  works  of  art?  For  one  dol- 
lar we  will  send  fifty  assorted  cards  of 
this  kind.  The  average  price  of  these  cards  at 
retail  would  be  from  three  to  four  cents.  Send 
for  one  dollar's  worth  and  use  them  for  merit 
cards. 
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Duluth  celebrated  Columbus  day  and  dedi- 
cated her  magnificent  High  School  building  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  a  fitness  in  so  do- 
ing. Few,  if  any,  cities  in  the  country  can 
boast  a  grander  edifice  for  school  purposes 
than  Duluth. 

Prof.  Richard  D.  Jones,  who  is  now  living  at 
Munich,  Germany,  and  is  making  the  hearts 
of  our  readers  glad  with  his  brilliant  letters 
from  the  old  world,  is  just  now  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  a  new  baby  daughter.  The 
Journal  sends  congratulations. 

Miss  Smith,  of  Murray,  was  in  the  city  on 
last  Saturday,  to  buy  an  ax.  She  proposes  to 
have  the  wood  chopped.  She  teaches  school 
through  the  week,  runs  the  Sunday  School, 
preaches  on  Sunday  night,  and  keeps  house. 
Verily,  she  is  a  host. — Salt  Lake  Seminary  Re- 
view. 

Mr.  George  A.  Plumpton,  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Francis  T.  Peirsons,  of  Hol- 
yoke,  Massachusetts.  The  many  personal 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Plumpton  in  the 
west  will  join  The  Journal  in  extending  to 
him  congratulations. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Ford  county, 
Illinois,  holds  a  meeting  at  Paxton,  Saturday, 
December  10.  The  program  is  filled  from  the 
leading  teachers  of  the  county,  except  that 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  one  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  ablest  women 
in  America,  speaks  to  them  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.'  E.  E.  White  has  removed  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Columbus,  Ohio,  his  old  home.  We 
get  it  from  other  sources  that  he  is  writing  a 
new  book  on  "Educational  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice." He  has  already  done  great  service  to 
the  profession  by  his  writings  and  his  lectures. 
He  is  an  interesting  and  popular  speaker, 
without  clap-trap. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  sustains  its 
high  character  in  the  December  number.  Some 
of  the  important  topics  discussed  are:  "  From 
Magic  to  Chemistry  and  Physics,"  "Deafness 
and  the  Core  of  the  Ears,"  "  Modern  Instances 
of  Demoniacal  Possession,"  "  Canine  Morals 
and  Manners,"  "  The  Environments  of  Greek 
Culture,"  and  "Protective  Inoculation  for 
Cholera." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Monticello,  Indiana,  has  ordered 
copies  of  McMurry's  General  Method  for  all  of 
his  teachers,  ten  in  number.  He  writes:  "Our 
teachers  are  delighted  with  the  General 
Method.'"  We  are  not  mistaken  in  pronouncing 
it  the  most  inspiring  book  for  the  thoughtful 
and  earnest  teacher  that  has  been  published 
during  the  year.  And  the  cost  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  its  worth. 

Are  not  our  readers  enjoying  William  Haw- 
ley  Smith's  "Walks  Abroad"  in  The  Journal, 
from  month  to  month?  We  do  not  need  to  ask 
the  question.  Those  who  have  read  his  "Evo- 
lution of  Dodd,"— and  who  have  not?— will  enjoy 
these  brilliant  and  breezy  papers  that  are  to 


continue  throughout  the  year.  Tell  your 
friends  about  them  and  induce  enough  of  them 
to  subscribe  to  entitle  you  to  our  gold  watch 
premium. 

Forty  years  ago,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  raised  a 
greater  stir  among  all  classes  of  people  than 
any  other  American  book  ever  published.  It 
has  never  lost  its  in  erest  although  slavery, 
the  institution  which  called  it  out,  has  disap- 
peared. At  present,  however,'  the  book  is  re- 
ceiving fresh  attention,  and  a  new  edition  has 
been  issued  in  one  handy  volume  of  273  pages. 
Reference  to  our  advertising  columns  will  show 
that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  at  very 
low  rates. 

We  notice  that  State  Superintendent  J.  H. 
Shinn,  of  Arkansas,  has  issued  a  circular  of 
instructions  to  examiners  in  the  state,  contain- 
ing a  program  for  the  monthly  examination. 
He  suggests  that  while  the  examiner  is  con- 
ducting an  examination  in  one  room  a  con- 
ductor shall  preside  over  an  institute  in  an- 
other, and  he  publishes  a  program  for  this  in- 
stitute for  December.  We  understand  that  a 
similar  program  is  issued  for  each  month. 

The  University  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  has  published  a  syl- 
labus of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "American 
Constitution,"  which  is  of  great  value  to  every 
teacher  of  United  States  History.  Prof.  Wm. 
H.  Mace,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  is  the 
lecturer  and  the  author  of  the  syllabus.  Mr. 
Mace  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  fountain  of 
inspiration  as  well  as  of  information,  by  his 
lectures  and  work  in  history.  We  think  the 
syllabus  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  as 
above,  at  Aloany,  N.  Y. 

bird's-eye  view  of  the  fair. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  a  chart  mounted 
on  rollers  containing  a  colored  lithograph  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  showing 
the  location  of  the  different  buildings,  and  also 
giving  an  enlarged  view  of  each  of  the  principal 
buildings  separately.  The  adopted  portrait  of 
Columbus  is  in  the  center  of  this  chart  and  is 
8  by  10  inches  in  size.  The  chart  is  28  by  44 
inches  in  size  and  is  the  latest  and  best  colored 
view  published.  The  coloring  is  brilliant  and 
artistic.  Many  children  cannot  visit  the 
World's  Fair.  The  teacher  can  take  them 
there  in  imagination  by  the  help  of  this  chart. 
Many  will  go,  and  can  be  prepared  for  the 
visit  by  the  study  of  it.  Send  us  50  cents  for  a 
mounted  chart,  containing  a  portrait  of  Col- 
umbus, a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  World's  Fair 
in  colors,  and  separate  colored  lithographs  of 
the  principal  buildings. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Century,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Jcnks,  of  Cornell  University,  has  a  strik- 
ing article  on  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  poli- 
tics. The  charges  he  makes  are  astounding, 
but  his  accounts  are  circumstantial,  and  we 
presume  they  are  truthful.  He  suggests  sev- 
eral remedies,  but  we  are  surprised  that  he 
does  not  suggest  one  that  seems  to  us  simply 
just,  and  at  the  same  time  more  likely  to  be 
effective  than  any  other,  perhaps.  Why  not 
disfranchise  forever  any  one  convicted  of  either 
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selling  or  buying  a  vote?  And  in  teaching 
"  patriotism  in  schools,"  why  not  teach  the 
pupils  sharply  and  earnestly,  showing  them 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine, 
that  any  man  who  sells  or  buys  a  vote  is  little 
less  than  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  ought  to 
be  denied  any  participation  in  the  government. 

E.  C.  H. 

Frankfort,  Ind.,  recently  dedicated  one  of 
the  finest  high  school  structures  in  the  state. 
A  large  audience  of  citizens  assembled  at  both 
the  day  and  the  evening  exercises.  Prof. 
Small,  of  the  Chicago  University,  delivered  the 
principal  audress;  subject,  ''The  Moral  Ele- 
ment in  Education."  The  high  school  took 
formal  possession  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
November.  This  building  is  an  honor  to  the 
city  and  to  the  state. 

Major  Powell  was  the  first  professor  of 
natural  history  of  the  Illinois  University. 
The  extent  of  his  services  was  the  collection 
of  some  specimens  in  the  Rocky  mountains  for 
the  cabinet.  We  heard  considerable  talk, 
while  in  San  Francisco,  about  Major  Powell  as 
possible  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
present  movement  of  placing  the  state  univers- 
ities in  the  charge  of  scientists. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Conover  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Rush  county,  Indiana,  in  disgrace. 
How  such  an  incapable  as  Conover  could  ever 
be  elected  superintendent  of  such  a  county  as 
Rush  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
politics.  Prof.  Lot  Huffered,  a  prominent 
teacher  in  the  county,  deserves  great  credit 
for  having  the  courage  to  bring  such  action  as 
resulted  in  his  dismissal.  Conover  seems  to 
have  gone  down  without  a  struggle. 

It  was  our  pleasant  duty  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Teachers'  Association  at 
New  Castle,  Henry  county,  Ind.,  during  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers,  out  of  a  total  of  160  in  the  county, 
were  in  attendance  for  two  days.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  meet  such  a  body  of  cultured 
men  and  women  engaged  In  teaching  the  coun- 
try schools.  Many  of  them  would  grace  the 
best  positions  in  our  cities.  Would  that  all 
the  counties  of  all  the  states  were  not  almost 
but  altogether  such  as  Henry  county.  Why 
should  they  not  be?  There  is  no  law  against  it. 

We  notice  that  the  program  says  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Illinois  Teachers1  Association 
will  have  the  use  of  the  parlor  and  two  other 
rooms  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Leland  Hotel 
during  the  session.  We  wish  to  add  that  the 
ladies  will  also  be  welcomed  on  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda  and  office  of  the  hotel,  where  the  men 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  discussion  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  The 
old-fashioned,  Quaker-meeting  style  of  separ- 
ating men  and  women  in  assemblies  is  going 
out  of  date.  It  should  not  be  encouraged  in 
the  informal  conferences  at  our  state  meetings. 

We  have  just  received  a  little  book  of 
exquisite  little  poems  by  George  Howland, 


late  superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago,  en- 
titled, "Little  Voices."  The  dedication  runs 
in  this  wise  : 

Little  birdB  in  little  cages 

Hng  when  summer  birds  are  fled; 

Little  words  on  little  pages 

Speak  when  winged  words  are  dead. 

In  their  cages  what  a  treasure 
Often  seem  the  little  birds! 
On  their  pages,  too,  what  pleasure 
Often  flows  from  little  words  ! 

Mr.  J.  D.  Williams,  at  151  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago,  has  a  few  copies  of  these  poems, 
bound  in  cloth  and  containing  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Howland,  which  can  be  had  at 
small  cost.  There  are  thirty-seven  short 
poems  in  all.  Write  to  Mr.  Williams  for  price 
of  the  little  book.  We  would  insert  it  here  if 
we  knew  it. 

The  Teacher's  Club,  of  Indianapolis,  has 
ordered  forty  copies  of  McMurry's  General 
Method,  for  the  use  of  the  club.  Fifty  copies 
have  been  sent  to  the  Pedagogical  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  the 
theory  and  the  method  of  the  new  educa- 
tional movement  that  is  setting  in,  which  has 
moral  character  for  its  central  idea,  and  the 
formal  studies  arranged  in  due  subordination 
to  it,  he  should  read  McMurry's  General 
Method.  Send  75  cents  to  the  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  and  a  copy 
will  be  sent  post  paid. 

The  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Andrew  J. 
Rickoff  and  Mrs.  Rickoff  will  learn  with  sorrow 
of  their  recent  bereavement  in  the  sudden 
death  of  their  son,  William  Monroe,  by  drown- 
ing. He  lived  at  Anacortes,  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing and  rapidly  rising  young  business  men  on 
Puget  Sound.  He  was  out  with  his  friend  in  a 
canoe,  which  was  capsized,  and  before  help 
could  reach  young  Rickoff,  he  went  down. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rickoff  have  been  spending  some 
months  with  him  and  were  about  to  return  to 
New  York  when  the  accident  occurred.  There 
are  few  persons  in  the  educational  work  in 
America  so  generally  known  and  so  univer- 
sally beloved  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rickoff. 

Morning  Bells,  a  choice  collection  of  new 
songs  for  the  public  schools,  in  boards;  price, 
50  cents  each;  $5  a  dozen.  This  book  will  be 
found  of  great  value  as  a  supplementary  book 
in  schools  where  music  is  taught,  containing 
bright  and  cheerful  songs  for  all  phases  of 
school  work.  In  the  front  the  teacher  will 
find  very  complete  practical  exercises  in  the 
rudiments  of  music,  and  the  body  of  the  book 
consists  of  140  p  iges  of  four-part  songs,  graded 
from  the  simplest  glee  to  more  difficult  chor- 
uses and  selections  appropriate  for  special  day 
exercises  in  our  schools.  We  have  arranged 
to  handle  this  book,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
quote  special  terms  to  our  subscribers,  on  lots 
of  a  dozen  or  more.  Address  Public-School 
Jotrnal,  Bloomington,  111. 

If  you  want  your  Journal  stopped  send  with 
the  older  to  stop  what  is  due  for  copies  already 
received  since  your  subscription  expired.  We 
always  stop  The  Journal  on  receiving  the 
order,  provided  arrears  are  paid.  If  you 
change  your  postoffice  The  Journal  continues 
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to  go  to  the  old  address  unless  notified  of  the 
change.  If  you  have  not  paid  for  the  current 
year  you  cannot  make  us  a  more  acceptable 
Christmas  gift  than  the  amount  of  your  sub- 
scription. We  need  eVery  cent  that  is  due  us. 
Please  read  notice  at  head  of  editorial  page. 

The  United  States  Investor,  of  Boston,  offers 
$1,000  in  prizes  for  essays  respecting  American 
cities  and  towns.  The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Crisp,  of  Georgia,  and  the  Hon.  Julius  C.  Bur- 
rows, of  Michigan,  will  act  as  judges.  The 
prizes  will  be  subdivided  as  follows:  For  the 
best  essay  respecting  any  American  city  or 
town,  $500;  for  the  second  best  essay  respect- 
ing any  American  city  or  town,  $3  JO;  for  the 
third  best  essay  respecting  any  American  city 
or  town,  $200. 


The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.  By 
Felix  Adler.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  In- 
ternational Educational  Series,  edited  by  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  National  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. The  editor  has  a  preface,  in  which  he 
re-affirms  the  great  mora1  influence  of  that 
school  which  properly  enforces  obedience  to 
the  school  virtues  of  punctuality,  regularity, 
silence,  industry,  and  politeness.  The  author 
discusses  the  theory  and  method  of  direct 
moral  instruction,  as  distinguished  from  that 
indirect  instruction  given  by  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  After  some  introductory  chapters 
in  which  the  problem  is  stated,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  moral  training  in  the  daily  school 
discussed,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
the  method  of  instruction  best  fitted  to  primary 
schools.  In  this  division  of  the  volume  are 
discussed  the  value  of  fairy  tales,  of  fables,  of 
Bible  stories,  and  of  the  Homeric  tales,  and  the 
method  of  using  them;  as  well  as  the  principle 
that  should  be  observed  in  selecting  and  reject- 
ing from  the  great  mass  of  material  that  pre- 
sents itself. 

Then  follows  the  grammar  course  of  instruc- 
tion, in  which  the  theme  for  study  is  Duty,  and 
the  final  purpose  is  the  formulation  of  rules  for 
conduct,  in  the  light  of  the  pupil's  experience, 
and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  insti- 
tutional life  upon  him.  This  may  be  called 
the  period  of  the  reflective  study  of  ethical 
conduct. 

The  volume  is  intensely  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  author  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  devoted  of  American  citizens,  who  is  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  This  book 
will  be  carefully  read  by  many  serious  students 
of  the  unsolved  problem  of  moral  instruction 
in  the  public  schools. 


The  Magazines. 

The  Normal  Offering,  published  by  the 
students  of  Slate  Normal  School,  at  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  always  contains  something  of 
general  interest,  besides  a  great  deal  that  must 
greatly  interest  the  students  and  friends  of 
that  time  honored  institution. 


The  College  Rambler  is  the  college  paper 
for  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  It  is 
neat  in  appearance,  handsomely  printed  on 
good  piper,  and  its  contents  are  above  the  av- 
erage of  papers  of  its  class. 

The  Vidette.— The  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  from  its  first  issue,  has  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  students'  paper,  The  Vidette. 
It  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  col- 
lege paper  that  comes  to  our  table. 

Worthington's  Magazine  is  a  new  monthly 
for  the  family,  published  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
at  $2.  0  per  year.  We  see  the  names  of  some 
first-class  writers  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  January  number  of  1893,  which  will  be  the 
initial  number  of  the  magazine. 

Oklahoma  School  Herald — Vol.  I,  No  1 — 
looks  well,  and  promises  well.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  schools  of  Guthrie  enroll  1,20  ) 
pupils  and  employ  22  teachers;  in  the  schools 
of  Oklahoma  City,  21  teachers  are  employed; 
enrollment,  1,003.  The  colored  pupils  number 
91. 

Little's  Living  Age. — This  is  a  weekly 
magazine  publi.-hed  in  Boston  that  reproduces 
at  a  small  cost  the  best  of  the  magazine  liter- 
ature published  in  England.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  so  much  that  is  valuable  at  so  small  a 
cost.  For  $8  a  year  one  gets  all  the  valuable 
articles  in  the  English  magazines. 

Jenness  Miller  Illustrated  Monthly.— 
The  December  number  of  this  magazine  con- 
tains many  special  features,  some  pertaining  to 
Christmas-tide.  Mrs.  Jenness  Miller  has  three 
pages  of  matter  about  dress,  books,  and  chat 
particularly  interesting  to  women  and  young 
girls.  There  are  numerous  timely  articles  of 
interest  to  the  housewife.  114  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  Atlantic  for  December  has  several 
very  attractive  features — another  chapter  of 
Di.  Hale"sdeli?htful  "  New  England  Boyhood;" 
one  of  Agnes  Repplier's  bright  essays  on  "  Wit 
and  Humor;  "  a  description  of  being  "  Alone  on 
Chocorua  at  Night,"  by  Frank  Bolles,  author 
of  "Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow;"  and,  to 
many  most  attractive  of  all,  a  handful  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Lowell  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  very 
characteristic  and  every  way  delightful. 

North  American  Review. — The  article  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  October  number  of  this 
magazine  on  Home  Rule,  in  reply  to  the  article 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  August  number, 
awoke  the  liveliest  interest  on  b  th  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  These  papers  are  followed  in  the 
Review  for  December  by  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting statement  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  James 
Balfour,  late  Secretary  for  Ireland,  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
is  likely  to  encounter  in  dealing  with  the  Home 
Rule  question. 

Harper's  Magazine. — For  December  is  a 
Christmas  number  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  happy,  and  it  pre- 
sents a  bounteous  feast  of  the  best  of  things. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  an  excel- 
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lence  of  make-up  and  of  material  Harper's  has 
never  excelled. 

St.  Nicholas.— December  is  the  Christmas 
number  and  is  full  of  Christmas  and  kindred 
matters.  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  there 
with  three  chapters  of  "Polly  Oliver's  Prob- 
lem," and  Howard  Pyle  with  "The  Soldering 
of  Beniah  Stidham."  The  illustrations  are 
magnificent  as  usual,  and  what  they  illustrate 
is  a  fitting  content. 

The  Western  Teacher,  published  at  Mil- 
waukee, published  by  Gillan  and  Bloomfield,  S. 
Y.  Gillan,  editor,  has  sent  out  its  first  number. 
It  is  in  magazine  form,  pp.  27,  to  be  issued  ten 
months  in  the  year.  It  is  neat  in  appearance, 
well  printed  on  good  paper  and  filled  with  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  teachers.  The  editor  is  a 
man  of  "ideas,"  and  he  will  say  something 
worth  reading  in  every  number. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— The  complete 
novel  in  this  magazine  for  December,  "Pearce 
Amerson's  Will,"  is  by  Colonel  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston,  and  will  be  admitted  to  be  one 
of  his  finest  productions.  It  has  perhaps  less 
than  his  usual  humor  (though  Mr.  Flint's  deal- 
ing^ with  his  "jaws,"  on  page  726,  is  unsur- 
passed), but  it  is  a  solid  and  conscientious 
piece  of  work,  and  a  most  life-like  story  of 
middle  Georgia  in  the  old  days. 

Cosmopolitan.— In  view  of  the  fact  that  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  is  mentioned  as  the  next 
poet-laureate,  one  turns  with  interest  to  his 
most  entertaining  article  in  the  December  Cos- 
mopolitan on  a  "Japanese  Watering  Place." 
The  same  number  contains  seven  portraits  of 
Tennyson  and  interesting  views  of  his  late 
home  and  surroundings.  Thomas  Gorman  has 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  silent  trap- 
pists'  monastery  with  a  profane  kodak  ;  Murat 
Halstead  discusses  "Varieties  of  American 
Journalism;"  Herrmann  throws  "Light  on 
the  Black  Art"  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Maurice  Thompson  each  contribute  interest- 
ing articles. 

The  Century  for  December  falls  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Christmas  feeling  with  a  number  of 
features.  First  of  all,  it  has  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate special  cover.    In  addition  to  this 
there  are  five  full-page  engravings  of  pictures 
by  American  artists  on  religious  themes,  besides 
a  frontispiece  of  a  beautiful  "  Madonna  and 
Child,"  by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  one  of  the  choicest 
of  the  French  artists,  and  a  leader  in  the  tend- 
ency to  revive  the  Christian  sentiment  in  art. 
There  are  several  poems  and  stories  reflecting 
the  Christmas  feeling,  and  more  or  less  relating 
to  the  holidays.    These  include  "  My  Cousin 
Fanny,"  by  Thomas  Nelson   Page;  "Their 
Christmas  Meeting,"  by  Florence  Watters  Sned- 
eker;  and  discussions  of  "The  Effect  of  Sci- 
entific Study  upon  Religious  Beliefs."  by  H.  S. 
Wrilliams;  and  of  "The  Problem  of' Poverty  " 
by  Washington  Gladden,  and  subject  relating 
to  child  life,  such  as  "  Some  Tenement  House 
Evils,"  by  Lillian  W.  Betts;  "The  prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Infants,"  by  Swan  M.  Burnett; 
and  a  series  of  poems  about  children,  entitled, 
"  Some  More  Boys,"  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
with  illustrations  by  Kemble. 


Historical  Essavs  of  Macaulay.  Edited  by 
Samuel  Thurber.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston, 
Publishers.  392  pp.  Introductory  price,  80 
cents. 

This  neat,  well-printed  book  contains  the 
famous  essays  on  "William  Pitt,"  "  Earl  of 
Chatham,"  "Lord  Clive,"  and  "Warren  Hast- 
ings." The  editor's  notes  are  not  numerous 
nor  extended,  and  they  serve  to  direct  the 
reader  to  other  sources  of  information,  quite  as 
much  as  to  explain  the  text.  In  the  preface 
he  says:  "  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  have 
the  notes  take  the  place  of  dictionary,  encyclo- 
paedia, and  such  histories  as  are  within  the 
reach  of  high  school  students.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  such  books  will  be  provided,  and 
that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  school  to 
train  pupils  in  the  use  of  them." 

American  Mental  Arithmetic.    By  M.  A. 
Bailey,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Kansas  State  Normal   School.  American 
Book  Co.    160  pp.;  price,  35  cents. 
Children  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  little  book 
can  hardly  fail  to  understand  the  principles  of 
dealing  with  all  the  common  problems  and 
processes  of  arithmetic,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  become  rapid  and  correct  in  the  solutions. 
It  impresses  us  as  an  admirable  book,  one  well 
calculated  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  griev- 
ous faults  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  this  fun- 
damental subject.    We  note  but  few  things  to 
criticise  adversely.    Among  these  are  some  of 
the  processes  in  percentage,  greatest  common 
divisor,  and  least  common  multiple  and  the  in- 
troduction of  some  unnecessary  tables  in  com- 
pound  numbers —  apothecaries'   weight  and 
apothecaries'  fluid  measure,  for  instance. 

English  Education,  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools.     By  Isaac  Sharpless, 
President  of  Haverford  College.    193  pp. 
This  is  one  of  the  International  Educational 
Series,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  an  American  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
schools  of  England,  and  we  think  we  have 
never  met  a  book  that  would  be  more  helpful 
than  this  in  solving  the  difficulty.    Dr.  Harris' 
introduction  of  six  pages  throws  much  light 
upon  the  growth  of  public  opinion  among  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  effect  of  that 
opinion  in  shaping  the  schools  for  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  people.  President  Sharp- 
less  writes  from  personal  study  and  observa- 
tion.   He  divides  the  book  into  six  chapters 
and  an  appendix.   The  topics  treated  of  in  the 
six  chapters  are  indicated  by  their  titles,  as 
follows:    History  of  State  Education  to  1870; 
The  present  condition-of  the  Public  Elemen- 
tary-School system;  The  Training  of  Teach- 
ers; Secondary  Education;  The  Great  "Public 
Schools;"  "Scientific  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion."   The  book  should  find  a  place  in  the 
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library  of  every  Normal  School  and  of  every 
teacher  who  is  ambitious  to  have  a  "profes- 
sional "  library. 

Longmans'  Object  Lessons.  By  David  Sal- 
mon. Revised  and  adapted  to  American 
Schools  by  John  F.  Woodhull.  Published  by 
Longmans, .Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    238  pp. 

Part  L,  occupying  40  pages,  treats  of  the 
preparing  and  giving  of  object  lessons;  the 
suggestions* are  very  valuable.  Part  II.  gives 
matter  and  method  for  something  like  250  les- 
sons, graded  for  four  years.  Lessons  for  the 
first  and  second  years  embrace  the  study  of  the 
qualities  of  objects,  lessons  on  animals,  and 
lessons  on  plants.  For  the  third  year  there  are 
lessons  in  elementary  physics  and  chemistry, 
together  with  lessons  on  animals  and  on  flow- 
ers. For  the  fourth  year  lessons  in  elementary 
physics  are  continued,  together  with  general 
lessons  on  natural  history  and  elementary  bot- 
any. We  have  seen  no  book  that  seems  to  us 
better  adapted  to  furnish  very  important  work 
for  our  country  schools.  A  skillful  teacher,  by 
the  help  of  this  book,  might  work  a  revolution 
with  the  boys  and  girls  gathered  in  the  "  little 
red  school  house,"  at  the  four  corners.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
book  will  not  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the 
graded  schools  of  village  or  city,  as  well. 

The  Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Edu- 
cation and  Other  Essays.  By  Sarah  E. 
Wiltse.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  132  pages.  The  author 
is  evidently  a  great  lover,  as  well  as  a  keen  but 
sympathetic  observer,  of  children.  The  book 
consists  chiefly  of  her  personal  observations 
and  experiences,  together  with  inferences  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  same. 

But  few  parents  and  teachers  realize  the 
truth  of  the  great  observation  of  Froebel,  viz., 
"whether  the  child's  future  life  shall  be  serene 
or  sad,  tranquil  or  turbulent,  barren  or  fruit- 
ful; whether  it  brings  peace  or  war,  depends 
upon  the  care  given  to  the  beginnings  of  his 
experience.  Nothing  that  the  little  child  does 
is  insignificant.  The  great  courses  of  his  life 
receive  their  impulse  and  direction  from  his 
plays."  This  book  is  a  worthy  contribution  to 
this  doctrine. 

Among  the  more  interesting  subjects  dis- 
cussed are  the  following:  Physical  phenomena, 
an  alphabet  of  feeling,  rhythmic  sense,  an  in- 
tellectual lever,  songs  and  games  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  senses,  children's  habit,  and 
learning  to  use  money. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  by  Harriet 
Matthews,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School.    Published  by  D.  C.  Tfeath  &  Co., 
Boston.    Price,  80  cents. 
.  This  is  a   very  encouraging  text-book  in 
Grammar.    One  peculiarity  of  it  is  the  selec- 
tion  for  practice  throughout  the  book  of 
lengthy  extracts,  and  entire  products,  from 
the  best  literature.    The  book  has  two  divis- 
ions called  Grammatical  Analysis  and  Thought 


Analysis.  In  the  first  the  sentence  is  the  unit, 
and  in  the  second  tie  subject  of  the  discourse 
or  theme  is  the  unit.  The  book  shuns  many  of 
the  dry  and  uninteresting  details  of  the  ordi- 
nary grammar  teaching,  and  directs  the  pu- 
pil's attention  to  the  use  of  the  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  from  the  start.  In  fact,  had  the 
writer  of  the  articles  on  Grammar  Teaching  in 
the  Method  departmentof  The  Journal  known 
of  this  book  before  he  commenced  them,  he 
would  have  felt  that  they  need  not  be  written. 
Definitions  are  worked  up  to  rather  than 
made  the  starting  point  from  which  the  child 
works  down  to  the  thing  defined.  The  exer- 
cises are  all  good  English,  and  generally  good 
literature.  This  alone  is  a  great  gain  in  a 
text-book.  The  child  moves  on  with  open 
eyes  from  step  to  step  in  his  discovery  of  the 
essential  ideas  of  the  science  of  Grammar.  The 
chapter  on  Thought  Analysis  is  inferior  to  the 
remainder  of  the  work.  It  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  added  as  a  logical  necessity,  but  it 
has  received  no  adequate  treatment.  It  may 
be  that  a  similar  work  on  Rhetoric  is  to  follow. 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  children  if  this 
bock  could  be  widely  introduced  into  the 
schools. 


Psychology.  By  John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  in  Michigan  University. 
Harper  Bros.,  New  York. 

This  is  the  third  revised  edition  of  this  truly 
remarkable  book.  A  full  notice  of  the  work 
was  published  in  these  columns  upon  its  first 
appearance  some  years  ago.  This  last  edition 
is  valuable  for  its  clearer  and  better  treatment 
of  sensation,  which  is  the  result  of  the  author's 
more  recent  study.  He  has  made  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  that  the  physiolo- 
gical and  introspective  study  of  psychology  has 
revealed  to  other  students  of  the  subject  in  re- 
cent times,  and  has  made  free  use  of  it  in 
working  out  his  theory  of  the  growth  of  mind. 

He  follows  the  inductive  method  of  science, 
but  his  facts  are  obtained  by  i  -trospection. 
Psychology  is  the  classified  knowledge  of  mental 
phenomena,  and  every  mental  phenomenon  is  a 
distinct  and  specific  act  of  consciousness.  The 
aggregate  of  one's  conscious  states  makes  up 
his  conscious  life.  How  the  varied  and  com- 
plex states  of  consciousness,  that  distinguish 
manhood  from  infancy,  arise  from  that  primal 
state  called  sensation,  the  author  sets  forth  in 
a  most  pleasing  and  convincing  way.  It  is  all 
a  sealed  book  to  the  reader  who  cannot  put 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  the  author  towards 
his  subject.  This  last  edition  has  made  it 
easier  for  one  who  has  not  become  habituated 
to  seeing  all  known  things  as  phases  of  mind 
activity,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  of  the 
history  of  his  own  growth,  and  of  observation 
of  the  growth  of  others,  by  which  is  revealed 
to  him  the  fact  that  psychology  is  the  funda- 
mental science  of  all  the  sciences,  and  that 
through  the  study  of  it  one  makes  his  easiest 
and  best  approach  1o  philosophy.  Prof.  Dewey 
has  "blazed  a  way"  in  this  book  which  leads  to 
what  must  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  true 
view  of  the  mind,  and  of  a  method  of  approach 
to  a  knowledge  of  it. 
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Dyspepsia 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Pronounced  by  Physicians  of  all  schools  to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  dis- 
covered for  Dyspepsia. 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting-  the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Dr.  W.  S*  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says  :  "The  best  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says  :  "A 
wonderful  remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free.        Kurnford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R  I. 
BEWAKE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution:— Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious.  Never  sold 
in  bulk. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  Tee 
Journal,  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  can  name,  for 
either  public  or  private,  an  excellent  lady,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience,  and  who 
will  work  for  a  reasonable  salary. 

OUR  PRIZE  OFFER. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  prize  offer  of 
a  complete  set  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Se- 
ries, in  our  advertising  pages.  This  is  an  en- 
terprise in  which  we  have  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  something  to  awaken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  cultivatiug  a  desire  for  and 
a  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  helpful  books  by 
the  children.  Those  who  wish  to  complete,  and 
who  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  best  things 
that  have  been  wr  itten,  should  send  at  once  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
"The  Primer  and  Literature,"  and  "Literature 
in  School,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  These  two 
publications  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
wish  to  secure  this  prize.  The  prize  essay  will 
be  published  in  the  March  or  April  number  of 
The  Public-School  Journal.  The  essays 
will  be  examined  by  a  committee  who  will  not 
know  the  writers.  All  papers  should  reach  us 
by  February  1. 

Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 


VACANCIES. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fill 
vacancies  in  any  grade  of  school.  We  will 
recommend  no  candidate  without  good  reason; 
but  we  have  the  names  of  persons  whom  we 
can  recommend.  We  remind  superintendents 
and  school  boards  that  our  services  cost  em- 
ployers noihinq. 

We  invite  all  our  readers  to  see  what  we  say 
about  watches  in  our  advertising  columns. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  advertise- 
ment of  Columbus  pictures.  No.  1  is  a  chromo, 
17x24  inches,  a  copy  of  a  painting  owned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  New  York.  It 
represents  the  scene  at  the  court  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are 
about  to  sign  the  compactwith  Columbus.  No. 
2  is  also  a  chromo  of  the  same  size,  and  is  a 
copy  of  the  painting  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington.  It  represents  the  land-" 
ing  of  Columbus.  No.  3  is  a  beautiful  engrav- 
ing of  Columbus,  22x28  inches,  copied  from  the 
authorized  portrait  selected  by  the  managers 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  No.  4  is  a  mounted 
•  chart,  28x44  inches,  containing  a  picture  of 
Columbus,  colored  views  of  fourteen  of  the 
buildings  of  ihe  Exposition,  and  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole.    See  advertisement. 

You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 
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OTJK  MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM. 

The  most  attractive  offer  we  have  ever  made 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages.  It  is  our 
gold  watch  premium.  These  watches  have  the 
gold-filled  case  made  of  fourteen  caret  gold, with 
the  Waltham  or  Elgin  movement,  containing 
eleven  or  fifteen  jewels;  and  with  each  one 
is  given  the  manufacturer's  warranty  that 
they  will  wear  for  twenty  years  without  giving 
any  sign  that  the  case  is  not  of  solid  gold. 
They  will  keep  time  as  well  as  a  watch  that 
costs  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  will 
look  as  well  for  twenty  years,  and  longer,  if  as 
much  care  is  taken  of  them  as  is  taken  of  the 
more  expensive  watch. 

There  are  many  cheaper  grades  of  these 
watches  having  only  seven  jewels  and  a  very 
thin  gold  covering  that  are  offered  for  about 
the  same  price  that  we  offer  these.  We  could 
sell  those  much  cheaper,  but  they  would  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  our  subscribers.  We 
deal,  therefore,  only  in  the  best  quality  of  case 
and  of  movement,  and  promise  satisfaction  or 
a  return  of  money.  They  are  warranted  to  us 
and  we  warrant  them  to  our  subscribers. 

Any  one  can  secure  one  of  these  watches  by 
sending  us  the  number  of  subscribers  specified 
in  the  advertisement.  There  can  be  no  more 
acceptable  Christmas  present.  If  a  person  can- 
not procure  enough  subscribers,  the  balance 


can  be  sent  in  cash  and  the  watch  will  be  for- 
warded. This  offer  is  made  only  to  subscrib- 
ers or  those  who  become  such. 

AN  INTERESTING  CONVERSATION. 

Mary — Susan,  where  can  I  get  some  pretty 
cards,  for  rewards  to  my  little  pupils  ?  They 
have  been  doing  so  nicely  that  I  want  to  give 
them  something,  to  show  that  I  appreciate 
their  efforts. 

Susan — Why,  you  can  get  them  from  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  of  Bloomington. 
They  are  just  beautiful,  and  they  won't  cost 
much,  either. 

Mary — Can  they  furnish  Christmas  cards, 
too? 

Susan — Certainly;  write  to  them  for  terms 
and  specimens.  Tell  them  just  what  you  want, 
and  you  will  hear  from  them  by  the  uext  mail. 
Don't  forget  to  send  five  cents  for  return  post- 
age. 

Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.    (See  adv.) 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED,  MEN  &  WOM  EN,  for 

DARKNESS  rf  DAYLIGHT 

OR  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

A  WOMAN'S  thrilling  story  of  Gospel,  Temperance,  and  Rescue 
work  "  In  His  Name  "  in  the  great  under-world  of  New  York.  A  grand 
new  work.       Uy  Mrs.  HELEN  CAMPBELL.  Introduction 

JBi/  JRev.  Lyman,  Abbott,  JJ.D. 

A  wonderful  book  of  Christian  love  and  faith,  full  of  tears  and  smiles. 
flHth  thousand.  250  remarkable  illustrations  from  flash-light  photo- 
graphs of  real  life.  6000  more  Agent**  Wanted, — Men  and 
Women.  #200  amnnth.  (XT'Experience  and  capital  not  necessary, 
for  We  Teach  All  and  Give  C  edit.  Distance  no  Hindrance  for  ve  give 
Extra  Terms,  and  Pay  Freights.  Outfit  Free.  Write  for  Circulars  to 
A.  D.  WORT111INUTON  &,  €0.,  Hartiord,  Conn. 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT  .  . 


A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

EDUCATION 

Would  be  a  delightful  and  sensible  Christmas  gift  for 
your  friend.  If  you  v\ish  one  magazine  for  your  friend 
and  another  for  yourself,  just  see  our  combination  offers. 


TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Education  and  the  Akena  for  -  -  -  -  $6  00  • 
Education  and  Keview  of  Reviews  for        -  4  00 

Education  and  Wide  Awake  for  -  3(50 
Education  and  Goldtiiwaite's  Geographical 

Magazine  for  3  50 

Or  both  new  for  3  00 

Address, 

PUBLISHERS  EDUCATION, 


SO  Bromfield  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


72  PATTERNS  FREE 

In  order  to  introduce  "  The  Modern  Queen,"  a  large 
16-page,  61-column  illustrated  magazine  (one  of  the  best 
published),  into  many  thousand  new  homes  at  once,  we 
make  the  following  unpara.leled  offer:  We  will  send  it 
one  year  on  trial  for  only  25  cents,  and  give  as  premium 
an  elegant  Stamping  Outfit  containing  72  full  size,  beauti- 
ful and  artistic  patterns.  First  copy  of  the  paper  and 
Stamping  Outfit  sent  by  return  mail.  This  is  the  best 
genuine  .off er  of  the  19th  century,  so  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity while  you  have  a  chance. 

MODERN  QUEEN  CO.,  Center  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


SCHOOL  AND  INSTITUTE  MUSIC,  ETC. 


Merry  Melodies  Series  of  School  Music 
Hooks.   By  S.  C.  Hanson. 

No.  i.  — Merry  Melodies  ^8  pages.  15  cents  per  copy, 
or  $1.65  per  dozen,  prepaid.  80,000  copies  of  this 
very  popular  book  have  been  pold. 

No.  a.— Silvery  Notes.— 48  pages,  15  cents  per  copy, 
or  $1.65  per  dozen,  prepaid.  This  canning  bookT 
issued  during  "  Columbus  week,"  promises  to  excel 
even  No.  1  of  this  series.  1,700  copies  were  sold 
the  first  ten  days.  Order  samples  of  this  series. 
Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author. 

Merry  Songs.— 118  pages,  bound  in  boards,  $3.60  per 
dozsn,  net;  $4.20  prepaid. 

Calisthenic  Songs  and  Musical  Drills.— 100 pages, 
bound  in  cloth.  50c  per  copy,  prepaid. 

f  ADn<s  Columbian  S-nool  Report  Cards.  $1.00  per 

v,Hnuj  100  Promotion  C  rds  (two  kinds),  $2.50  per 
100.  Reward  Cards,  $1.00  er  100.  Accompany  all 
orders  with  the  cash.  Address 

S.  C.  HANSON,  Williamsport,  Ind. 


GALESBURG, 

ILLINOIS. 


KNOX  COLLEGE, 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  greatly  increased  facilities.  For  cata- 
logue and  all  information  address 

Newton  Bateman. 
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THE  ARITHMETICS  HAVE  PROVED  A  SUCCESS. 

The  Revised  Model  Elementary  and  Mew  Model  Complete  Arithmetics. 

By  H.  H.  BELFtELD,  A.  M  ,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

These  text  books  were  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  and  have  already  been  introduced  into  many 
of  the  leading  schools  East  and  West. 

The  exercises  and  problems  are  varied,  well  graded,  practical,  business  like  and  numerous.  Fundamental  principles 
are  emphasized,  explanations  pimple  and  methods  direct,,  inducing  pupils  to  gain,  by  experience,  such  knowledge  as  will 
•enable  them  to  make  their  own  definitions  and  rules.  Useless  subjects  are  omitted  so  that  essentials  may  be  better 
taught.    Both  teachers  and  pupils  like  them. 

FRANK  H.  HALL'S  ARITHMETIC  READER 

Is  something  comparatively  new,  but  it  fills  a  want.  Its  use  is  attended  by  marvelous  success.  Besides  being  a  suit- 
able book  on  numbers,  in  the  hands  of  second  grade  pupils,  it  secures,  in  a  natural  way,  thought  in  the  reading  of  prob- 
lems, and  language  to  express  number  ideas,  benefits  that  follow  the  pupil  through  the  rest  of  the  course.  Washington, 
D.  C.  have  ordered  2,700  copies;  Wilmington,  Del.,  665;  Elgin,  111,,  650;  Rockford,  111.,  625;  Aurora,  111.,  500;  Decatur,  111., 
•250,  and  numerous  other  towns  in  filteen  states. 

CRAWFORD'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ILLINOIS,  by  mail,  44Cts. 

CRAWFORD  &  OSTRANDER'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ILL.  AND  U.  S.  COMBINED,  by  mail,  7Scts. 

These  two  books  contain  the  latest  and  best  recital  of  the  enactments  of  your  legislature  yet  published.  If  you  are 
(thinking  of  starting  a  class  in  civil  government,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  these  excellent  books. 

THE  VIRTUES  AND  THEIR  REASONS. 

By  AUSTIN  BIERBOWER. 

A  system  of  ethics  for  the  public  schools,  based  on  scientific  principles,  philosophically  accurate,  clear,  simple,  and 
direct;  free  from  religious  differences  ;  treats  all  topics  that  interest  modern  society,  and  furnishes  "sound  words"  to 
•crystallize  the  nebulous  ideas  that  usually  prevail  on  the  subject. 

Revised  Model  Elementary  Arithmetic,  -  50c. 
New  Model  Complete  Arithmetic,  65c. 
Frank  H.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader,  aac. 
The  Virtues  and  their  Reasons,  Si-35* 

Correspondence  is  solicited  by  the  publishers, 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  307  &  309  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


•  •  JVIOSHlNG  BEliliS.   •  • 

A  choice  collection  of  new  songs  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  edited  by 
~W.  A.  Ogden,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Morning 
Bells  is  invaluable  as  a  supplementary  book  in  schools  where  music  is  regularly 
taught.  It  contains  most  excellent  songs  for  all  phases  of  school  work.  It  contains 
176  pages,  octavo  style,  beautifully  printed  and  firmly  bound.  Price  per  dozen,  $5; 
single  copies,  50  cents.    Specimen  pages,  free. 

Address  Public-School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  III. 


DeGarmo's  Series  of  "Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School"  is  the  most  popular  with 
teachers  who  are  using  it.  Every  lesson,  from 
the  second  grade  to  the  seventh,  is  carefully 
worked  out,  and  has  been  tested  by  years  of 
experience  in  the  classes.  They  are  the  cheap- 
est books  ever  printed.  Each  of  the  three 
primary  and  intermediate  books  costs  only 
twelve  cents  at  retail,  and  can  be  bought  for 
much  less  by  the  dozen.  The  books  should  be 
used  by  the  pupils  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
They  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  most  of 
the  blackboard  work,  and  are  as  natural  as 
life.  Send  for  a  copy  for  examination  if  you 
have  not  seen  them.  See  advertisement  on  an- 
other page.         Address    Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

Do  you  not  want  some  slate  black-boards? 
They  are  beautiful;  they  are  durable.  Cor- 
respond with  us  about  them. 


It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public-School  Journal. 

We  have  ready  "A  History  of  Political 
Parties  "  in  this  country  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard. 
This  will  contain  a  unique  chart  on  which  a 
summary  of  this  history  is  given.  Every 
teacher  of  United  States  history  should  have 
one  of  these  little  books.  Those  who  read  Dr. 
Pickard's  articles  in  The  Journal  know  with 
what  fairness  and  clearness  and  grace  of  dic- 
tion, the  book  is  written.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  the  price  is  —  cents.  Send  or- 
ders to  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington, 111. 
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PROFESSOR  AND  PARTNER  WANTED 

On  January  1,  1893,  in  the  only  Normal  College 
in  a  large  southern  state.  Established  2  years. 
Students  from  32  counties  and  6  states.  New 
buildings;  rent  free  for  25  years. 

Partner  must  have  $4,000  or  its  equivalent. 
Must  possess  energy,  push,  and  grit. 

Great  educational  interest  awakening.  Pay- 
ing basis  guaranteed. 
Address  at  once, 

Public-School  Bureau, 

Bloomington,  111. 

IT  STILL  WAVES. 

"What  waves?  Why,  the  stars  and  stripes, 
the  flag  of  our  union, — "Old  Glory."  Almost 
every  day  we  receive  orders  for  flags,  notwith- 
standing Columbus  Day  is  long  past.  Well, 
Washington's  birth-day  will  soon  be  here;  but 
any  day  is  good  enough  to  hoist  the  flag  over 
the  school  house.  We  will  continue  to  give 
teachers  the  usual  discount  from  our  published 


prices,  on  cash,  orders,  until  further  notice. 
Don't  put  off  ordering  'till  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
ceive the  flags  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

CATARRH  IN  COLORADO. 

I  used  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  dry  catarrh. 
It  proved  a  cure. — B.  F.  M.  Weeks,  Denver. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  especially  adapted  as  a 
remedy  for  catarrh  which  is  aggravated  by  al- 
kaline dust  and  dry  winds. — W.  A.  Hover, 
Druggist,  Denver. 

I  can  recommend  Ely's  Cream  Balm  to  all 
sufferers  from  dry  catarrh  from  personal  ex- 
perience.— Michael  Herr,  Pharmacist,  Denver. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  has  cured  many  cases  of 
catarrh.  It  is  in  constant  demand. — Geo.  W. 
Hoyt,  Pharmacist,  Cheyenne,  Wy. 

Look  at  our  advertising  pages  and  see  what 
books  we  carry  in  stock.  You  want  some  of 
them  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Remem- 
ber that  the  prices  include  postage. 


THREE  NEW  BOOKS 

Hale's  "Stories  for  Children." 

A  Supplementary  Reader  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  by  Miss  Lucretia  Hale,  Boston r 
Mass.    It  presents  in  an  exceedingly  clear  way  a  series  of  Lessons  in  Morals.    Cloth „ 

216  pages,  40  cents. 

Sargent's  "Hour  of  Song/' 

A  High  School  Song  Book.  It  contains  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  secular 
songs.    Sacred  songs  and  opening  exercises.    Cloth,  176  pages,  85  cents. 

Fall's  "Chemistry  Manual." 

A  practical  Laboratory  Manual  for  High  Schools,  by  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Albion  College* 
Albion,  Michigan.    Cloth,  84  pages  (with  plenty  of  blank  pages  for  notes),  60  cents. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

106  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


EXERCISES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I  issue  a  list  containing  the  cream  of  all  works  for  Christmas lEntertainments.  A  better  selection  can  be  made  from 
the  list  than  in  any  other  way.  Send  for  it;  or  if  time  is  limited,  remit  25  cents,  50  cents,  $1.00  or  njore,  and  let  me 
make  selection  for  you. 

CHRISTMHS  CHRDS, 

I  carry  a  large  stock  of  Christmas  Cards  at  prices  from  1  cent  each,  upward.  Very- 
nice,  fancy,  cut-out  shapes,  embossed  and  frosted  cards,  can  be  had  from  3  cents  to  6  cents 
each.  Fancy  corded  cards — new  novelt.es — may  be  had  from  6  cents  to  10  cents  each. 
Good  value  and  prompt  shipment  will  be  made. 

I  also  carry  a  large  assortment  of  fancy  picture  cards  for  day  school  and  Sunday 
school  use.    List  on  request. 

A   VERY  -NICE  PRHSBNT. 

THE  HARVARD  BOOK  HOLDER. 

The  best,  neatest,  and  prettiest  holder  in  the  market.    All  styles  of  finish,  each  of  whicbr 
is  very  nice.   Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Harvard.    Take  no  other.    If  he  does 
not  have  it,  write  to  me  lor  lowest  prices. 

CHTHLOGUES, 

I  have  the  most  complete  catalogues  of  books  for  teachers  ever  issued.  It  is  sent 
free.    Also  a  large  list  of  library  books.    Every  book  sent  prepaid  at  lowest  prices  offered 

by  any  one.    All  catalogues  free.    Let  me  hear  from  you. 

A.  FIiflJSiflGAJsl,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper  with  your  order,  and  request  my  1893  Outward  Bound  Calendar.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an. 
ornament  to  any  home  or  school. 
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JSlervous  Teachers 


Of  all  others  should  take  outdoor  exercise.  Exercise  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  scene.  You  can't  get  much  of  a  change  of  scene  by  walking.  The  Bicycle  ► 
<  is  a  great  nerve  quieter.  You  ride  five  miles  with  less  exertion  than  you  walk  one.  ► 
There  is  constant  change  of  scene— lots  of  fresh  air.  A  spin  after  school — and  to 
school — a  trip  on  Saturday — a  tour  in  vacation,  and  away  with  nervousness,  headache  ^ 
and  dyspepsia.  The  spring  frame  P  A  MDI  IT  D  affords  "luxurious  exercise"  ► 
not  obtainable  on  a  rigid  framed  Pt*^'*   bicycle.     Ramblers  cost  no 

more  than  the  others.    Our  catalogue  will  cost  you  nothing.    Mention  this  paper.  ^ 


GORMULLY  6k  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

n.  Franklin  and  Pearson  Sts.,  Chicago. 
BOSTON.  WASHINGTON.  NEW  YORK. 


► 


Bradley's  Kindergarten  Supplies 

knd  PRI7VYKRV  SCHOOL-  KIDS. 

We  are  the  only  house  in  the  West  carrying  at  all  times  a  complete  stock  of  these  standard  goods.  Orders 
romptly  attended  to,  and  all  goods  guaranteed  perfect.  Wrte  us  for  prices  and  estimates  on  goods  required  for  Kin- 
ergar  ens  and  Primary  Schools. 

THE  BRADLEY  EDUCATIONAL  COLORED  PAPERS.— Scientific- 
ally and  artistically  correct,  based  on  th  ■  solar  spectrum— embrace  a  line  of 
Standard  Colors  and  intermediate  hues,  with  tints  and  shades  of  each,  and 
neutrals,  in  all  about  150  colors.  Unexcelled  for  color  teaching,  and  put 
up  to  order  for  school  use.   Send  for  sample  books,  also  the  pamphlets. 

BRADLEY  COLOR  SCHEME,  with  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  which, 
with  our  catalogue,  is  sent  free  on  application. 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

Gen'l  Western  Agents  for  Milton  Bradley  Co.  211  and  213  Wabash  Ave  ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  South  needs  Normals  and  we  advertise 
an  opportunity  for  some  man  of  enterprise, 
under  head  of  Professor  and  Partner  Wanted. 

TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  ways. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 
— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 

DO  YOU  WANT  ONE? 

Nearly  one  thousand  teachers  in  Illinois 
alone  took  advantage  of  our  offer  to  send  por- 
traits of  Columbus  for  three  two-cent  stamps. 
We  make  this  year  a  similar  offer  to  send  the 
portraits  of  Jefferson  and  -Lincoln,  superbly 
engraved,  to  our  subscribers — both  for  three  tivo- 
cent  stamps — the  bare  cost  of  ordering  and 
transportation.  These  portraits  are  fully  equal 
to  the  Columbus  portrait  of  last  year,  which 
was  one  of  the  best.  They  do  not  serve  all  the 


purposes  of  a  portrait  for  the  school  room,  be- 
ing too  small  for  that;  but  they  are  what  is 
wanted  in  the  home.  We  offer  a  large  wall 
portrait  of  Columbus  this  year,  22x28  inches, 
for  25  cents.  It  is  the  Eeren's  portrait,  which 
is  the  one  chiefly  recognized  by  the  managers 
of  the  Columbian  Exhibit.  These  portraits  sell 
for  50  cents  in  many  of  the  states.  We  send 
them  post-paid  to  our  subscribers  for  25  cents. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
souxh,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  LUchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
sckool  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 
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Have,  you  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  sweetest 
poem,  Evangeline?  Do  yoa  want  to  make  a 
friond  glad  by  the  present  of  a  copy  about  the 
time  of  the  holidays?  See  our  advertisement 
of  books,  on  another  page. 

DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  be- 
tween Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis, 
daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 

The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.  Electric  Reading 
Lamps  in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First  Class. 


Ca 


ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  the  Nasal I 
Passages,  Allays  I  ain  and  Inflammation,  Heals 
Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures 


r:  the  77 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  «eaa. 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  56  Warren  St,  N.  Y. 


CHAS.  A  SIBLEY.  Pres. 


Capital,  $60,000. 


D.  A.  ALLEN,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Windsor  Beach  Hotel, 

(On  "  Old  Lake  Michigan,"  Cor.  Bond  Ave.  and  74th  St.) 

Teachers'  Headquarters  at  the  World's  Fair 

ACCOMMODATIONS  GOOD.        RATES  MODERATE. 
LOCATION  UNSURPASSED. 

Reduced  Rates  on  Application  prior  to  January  1,  1893. 

Address  D.  A.  ALLEN,  Secretary,  106  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The 
Best 

Christmas 

Gift  for 

Pastor 

Parent 

Teacher 

Child  or 

Friend. 


Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary, a  new  book  from  cover 
to  cover,  is  the  successor  of  the 
authentic  "Unabridged."  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  revising, 
100  editors  employed  and  over 
$300,000  expended  before  the 
first  copy  was  printed. 


A  Choice  Gift 
A  Grand  Investment 
A  Library  in  Itself  ' 


Get  the  Best. 


Sold  by 
All  Booksellers. 


A  Family  Educator  Y 
A  Final  Arbiter  Y 
A  Daily  Handbook  Y 

Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obso- 
lete and  comparatively  worth- 
less editions. 

Send  for  tree  pamphlet  containing 
specimen  pages  and  lull  particulars. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY, 

Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 


WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


While  I  was  waiting  my  turn  at  the 
bank,  the  other  day,  I  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  between  the  cashier 
and  a  customer  who  stood  the  third  man 
ahead  of  me,  his  nose  almost  against  the 
little  brass-grated  window,  as  he  spoke  : 

Customer — "Do  you  remember  the 
number  of  that  draft  on  Chicago  which 
you  gave  me  one  day  last  week  ?  " 

Cashier— "  No,  sir,  I  don't.  It  is  a 
rule  of  this  bank  to  remember  nothing. 
But  if  you  can  tell  me  the  date  on  which 
you  got  the  draft,  I  can  readily  find  the 
number  for  you. " 

Whereupon,  the  date  being  given  by 
the  customer  aforesaid,  it  was  the  work 
of  but  an  instant  for  the  cashier  to  turn 
to  the  record  of  drafts  issued  on  that 
day,  and  there  find  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  passed  a  leading 
merchant  of  the  city  in  conversation  with 
a  gentleman  with  whom  he  evidently  had 
the  most  amicable  of  business  relations, 
and  this  is  what  I  heard  him  say,  as  I 
went  along  : 

"No,  don't  ask  me  to  remember  your 
order,  but  go  down  to  the  store  and 
leave  a  memorandum  of  what  you  want, 
and  then  you  are  sure  to  get  it.  But  if 
I  should  try  to  remember  it  for  you,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  you 
would't  see  the  goods  for  six  months." 

And  when  I  went  to  the  sash  factory, 
and  ordered  a  sash  made  to  fit  our  north 
cellar  window  (we  are  going  to  have 
double  sash  in  that  window  this  winter, 
sure.  We  have  thought  for  the  last  five 
years  that  we  would  fix  it  that  way,  but, 
somehow,  have  always  forgotten  it  till 
now.     But  wife  made  a  memorandum 
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about  it,  one  day  last  week,  and  put  the 
same  where  I  couldn't  help  seeing  it,  and 
so  the  sash  is  ordered.)  I  say,  when  I 
told  the  sash  man  what  I  wanted,  he 
said:  "Make  a  memorandum,  please,  of 
just  the  size  you  want,  and  there  will  be 
no  mistake  in  filling  your  order. " 

And  so  it  was  that,  when  I  went  to  the 
tailor  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  measured 
me  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  as 
smart  as  you  please,  calling  out  the 
inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  of  each 
measurement,  in  a  good  round  tone, 
while  his  clerk  wrote  all  these  numbers 
down  in  a  book,  where  they  are,  even 
unto  this  day,  showing  just  what  manner 
of  man  I  am,  so  far  as  size  and  shape  are 
concerned,  beyond  all  question  or  cavil. 

We  lost  some  freight,  some  time  since, 
and  asked  the  railroad  company  to  look 
it  up  for  us.    So  they  sent  out  a  <  'tracer" 
for  the  goods — that  is,   a  letter,  that 
should  follow  along  the  same  route  that 
the  goods  were  supposed  to  have  traveled. 
This  letter  went,  first,   to  the  freight 
office  from  which  the  goods  were  origin- 
ally shipped.    The  agent  there  referred 
to  his  record  regarding  this  particular 
package  of  merchandise.    He  found  that 
he  had  received  it  from  the  transfer  com- 
pany, and  had  billed  it  out,  on  a  certain 
train,  to  a  certain  station  where  it  was 
to  be  transferred  to  another  line  of  road. 
That  cleared  his  skirts.   Then  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  agent  at  the  station  where 
the  package  was  to  have  been  transferred, 
described  the  goods,  told  what  train  they 
were  shipped  on,  and  asked  him  to  show 
up  what  he  knew  about  them.  This 
agent  referred  to  his  record,  found  out 
what  disposition  he  had  made  of  thepack- 
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age,  and  so  on;  till,  finally,  the  goods 
were  found  and  laid  down  at  their  proper- 
destination. 

I  saw  a  drug  clerk  fill  out  a  prescrip- 
tion, not  long  ago,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
followed  the  doctor's  written  directions, 
explicitly;  and  when  he  had  the  mixture 
compounded,  he  filed  the  original  pre- 
scription, which  was  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  label  on  the  bottle,  on  a 
hook,  where  it  could  be  referred  to,  years 
hence,  if  need  be. 

And  when  I  went  to  my  dentist  with 
a  tooth  which  was  giving  me  trouble,  and 
which  I  assured  him  he  had  filled  some 
years  before,  he  astonished  me  by  turn- 
ing to  a  record  of  the  work  he  had  done 
for  me  for  the  past  ten  years,  and,  to  use 
the  vernacular,  this  particular  tooth 
"  wasn't  in  it  "  at  all.  The  simple  truth 
was  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  had  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  a  dentist  a  thousand  miles 
from  here  who  filled  the  molar  that  was 
now  giving  offense. 

Once  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  and  the  manager  kindly 
showed  me  how  they  handle  their  volu- 
minous mail  (thousands  of  letters  a  day), 
with  so  much  ease  and  accuracy.  Thus 
the  letters  are  all  opened  by  a  clerk 
whose  particular  business  it  is  to  do  just 
this  work.  He  makes  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  contents  of  each  letter,  and  long 
practice  has  enabled  him  to  determine, 
unerringly,  and  with  great  dispatch,  the 
proper  department  to  which  each  one 
should  be  referred.  This  done,  he  puts 
his  stamp  upon  the  document,  showing 
that  it  has  been  through  his  hands  and 
referred,  and  deposits  it  in  some  one  of 
several  baskets  that  are  ranged  about 
him,  each  basket  holding  letters  for  a 
separate  department.  The  contents  of 
these  baskets  are  carried  to  their  several 
departments,  and  there  disposed  of  by 
the  various  clerks  in  those  departments. 
Every  clerk  who  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  any  letter  that  comes  into  his 
or  her  hands  puts  his  mark  and  memo- 
randum on  the  same,  for  future  reference, 
if  such  should  ever  be  required.  When 
all  is  done,  the  letter  is  filed  where  it  can 
readily  be  referred  to,  and  on  its  blank 
spaces  there  is  a  vwitten  record  of  every 
one's  hands  it  has  passed  through,  and 
just  what  each  one  has  done.  If  there  is 
ever  any  trouble,  if  a  mistake  has  been 
made,  anywhere,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
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trace  the  whole  business  up,  and  find  out 
just  who  it  was  that  made  the  error,  and 
what  the  error  was  that  was  made.  All 
such  errors  are  charged  up  to  the  clerks 
who  make  them,  and  on  this  record  clerks 
are  promoted  or  deposed.  Those  who 
make  few  mistakes  go  up;  those  who 
blunder  go  down — and  out,  if  the  same 
thing  happens  more  than  a  fixed  number 
of  times. 

Now,  what  I  started  out  to  say  was, 
that  in  all  these  instances  that  I  have 
cited,  there  isn't  as  much  memory  work, 
all  put  together,  as  is  given  the  average 
pupil  in  our  public  schools  any  half  day 
in  the  year.  In  a  word,  in  the  business 
world,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  not 
to  try  to  remember  anything.  And  this 
means,  I.  take  it,  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  memory  is 
such  a  tracherous  faculty  that  it  is  not  at 
all  to  be  relied  upon  for  exact  data  re- 
garding the  things  that  are  past. 

And  yet,  to  what  infinite  lengths  of  la- 
bor do  our  schools  and  colleges  go  to  '  'de- 
velop the  memory."  The  question  I  wish 
to  raise  is,  Is  the  game  worth  the  can- 
dle? Is  this  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
of  enough  importance  to  have  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  time  spent  in  school 
devoted  to  its  "development"?  And, 
more  than  all,  does  the  titanic  strain 
that  is  put  upon  the  memory  by  all  our 
schools'  courses  —  does  this  tend  to 
strengthen  that  faculty;  or,  rather,  does 
it  not  tend  to  deplete  it?  To  a  consid- 
eration of  this  question,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world.  And  to  get 
such  submission  of  facts,  oh  my  dear 
reader,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  inside 
of  yourself,  and  take  a  memory-invoice  of 
what  stock  of  that  sort  you  have  on  hand 
at  this  day  and  date.  That  will  tell  the 
story,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned;  and 
to  you,  that  is  better  than  the  testimony 
of  ten  thousand  other  folks.  So  get  at  it 
now,  and  see  how  it  comes  out,  in  your 
case. 

And,  first,  was  the  game  worth  the 
candle,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 
Did  you  get  net  results  from  burning  the 
midnight  oil,  while  you  strove  to  memor- 
ize the  area  and  population  of  each  state 
in  the  union,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  towns,  cities,  and 
what  not;  from  getting  lists  of  dates  so 
that  you  could  say  them  backwards  or 
forwards  or   "skipping  around;"  from 
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.earning  atomic  weights  and  combining 
numbers  so  that  you  could  say  them  with- 
out the  book;  from  getting  all  the  gram- 
mar  rules  so  that  you  could  repeat  them, 
every  one,  in  order;  or  from  saying  over 
punctuation  rules,  which  you  never  did 
see  any  sense  in,  and  never  could  apply — 
I  say,  out  of  all  this  monstrous  mass  of 
memory  work  that  you  did  in  school,  have 
you  ever  got  enough  to  pay  you  for  all 
the  time  and  trouble  you  went  to,  to  get 
good  enough  marks  out  of  it  all  to  grad- 
uate on?  How  is  it?  I've  figured  the 
thing  through,  in  my  own  case,  and 
have  "got  the  answer.  "  I  won't  ask  you 
to  memorize  it,  but  I'll  write  it  down, 
right  here,  where  you  can  refer  to  it,  any 
time  you  want  to.  And  this  it  is.  It 
did  not  pay  me. 

And  I  do  not  say  this  unadvisedly. 
Look  at  it  in  any  way  I  may.  the  result  is 
the  same.  If  I  say,  "How  much  of  this 
matter,  that  I  strove  so  hard  to  memorize 
while  a  student  in  school,  have  I  had  oc- 
casion to  use  since  I  left  school?"  I  am 
appalled  at  the  paucity  of  opportunities 
for  the  utilization  of  what  I  worked  so 
diligently  to  get.  And  if  I  ask,  "How 
much  of  what  I  could  then  recite  with- 
out the  book  do  I  still  hold  in  my  mem- 
ory?" I  am  startled  at  the  percentage 
of  loss.  Why,  I  cannot  now  give  the 
area  or  population  of  a  single  state  in  the 
union,  though  I  learned  them  all,  thor- 
oughly, twenty-five  years  ago.  And  as 
for  historic  dates,  atomic  weights,  punc- 
tuation rules,  and  the  whole  line  of  simi- 
lar things  that  1  sat  up,  night  after  night, 
to  learn,  they  are  a  blank  to  me  now — 
an  utter  blank. 

But  what  do  I  care  for  that!  There  is 
a  cyclopedia  over  there  on  the  shelf  (I 
can  almost  reach  it  without  getting  out 
of  my  chair,  as  I  write)  and  it  holds  all 
these  things,  without  an  effort — keeps 
them  ready  and  waiting  for  me,  when- 
ever I  have  occasion  to  use  them.  And 
so,  if  I  want  to  know  the  area  of  New 
York,  or  the  population  of  California,  all 
I  have  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  page,  and, 
there  you  are!  Right,  too!  No  guess 
work.  No  £  'I  think  it  is, "  or  "As  I  remem- 
ber it.  "  Nothing  of  that  sort,  but  good, 
honest  figures,  that  time  will  not  blot 
out  or  get  mixed  up. 

And  there  is  the  chemistry  over  there, 
and  here  are  the  histories  (oh,  how  easy 
it  is  for  them  to  hold  those  dates,  thous- 


ands of  them;  and  what  delight  it  is  to  me 
to  go  and  find  them,  just  right,  when  I 
want  them).  And  the  grammar,  and  punc- 
tuation book  (though  to  be  honest,  I  never 
do  refer  to  that.  I  learned  to  punctuate 
after  I  got  out  of  school;  in  such  an 
easy  way,  too,  and  wholly  without  that 
book.  I  was  talking,  one  evening,  with 
John  W.  Cook — now  President  Cook,  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  though  this 
that  I  relate  took  place  long  before  he 
was  even  Professor.  But  though  he  was 
a  young  man  then,  it  was  a  great  and 
good  lesson  he  taught  me — and  he  said: 
"The  way  to  learn  to  punctuate  is  to 
punctuate."  "But,"  I  said,  "I  can't.  I 
don't  know  how.  I  studied  the  art  for 
six  months,  in  school;  but,  somehow,  I 
can't  do  anything  at  it."  "Well,"  said 
he,  "I'll  tell  you  how  to  learn  to  punctu- 
ate. Notice,  carefully,  how  the  articles 
you  read  in  an y  good  magazine,  or  metro- 
politan newspaper  are  punctuated,  and 
stop  your  reading,  every  once  in  a  while, 
and  ask  yourself  why  any  given  sentence 
is  punctuated  as  it  is,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  soon  you  will  learn 
to  punctuate  well. "  And  I  did  as  he  told 
me,  and  I  found  it  to  be  even  as  he  had 
said.  And  I  see  no  good  reason  why  my 
teacher  in  punctuation  could  not  have 
used  a  sensible  method  of  this  sort,  and 
taught  me  punctuation  so  that  1  could 
punctuate,  instead  of  spending  the  time, 
trying  to  develop  my  memory  by  making 
me  learn  punctuation  rules  and  excep- 
tions— largely  exceptions — that  I  didn't 
understand  and  never  could  apply!)  So 
I  never  refer  to  the  punctuation  book. 

But  I  do  refer  to  nearly  all  the  other 
books  in  my  library,  as  I  have  need.  Oc- 
casionally I  turn  the  pages  of  some  old 
cchool  book,  for  reference,  but  I  am  sure 
I  could  do  it  equally  well  now,  even  if 
I  had  not  been  forced  to  memorize  the 
whole  volume,  when  a  student. 

No!  to  my  mind  we  are  all  wrong  in 
giving  our  pupils  so  much  memory  work, 
and  I  am  certain  that  our  so  doing  does 
not  strengthen  the  memory,  nor  culti- 
vate the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  debilitates  the  mnemonic 
faculty  and  tends  to  stupefy  the  intellect. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  in 
physiology  that  if  you  overtax  an  organ 
you  thereby  weaken  it.  We  overburden 
the  memories  of  our  pupils  and  thereby 
weaken  that  faculty  in  them.    We  give 
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them  such  memory  loads  to  carry  that 
they  cannot  stand  up  under  them;  and 
so  they  throw  them  off,  at  the  very  first 
chance  they  can  get.  All  they  try  to  do 
is  to  hold  onto  the  matter  until  they  can 
pass  an  examination  in  it,  and  then 
they  let  it  all  slip,  as,  surely,  they  are 
obliged  to  do,  to  make  room  for  a  new 
load.  And  so  it  is  that  they  fall  into  the 
habit  of  forgetting  rather  than  remember- 
ing— an  outcome  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  what  was  promised — and  paid 
for! 

Just  here  I  got  to  wondering  how  it 
happens  that  our  schools  have  fallen  into 
such  abnormal  ways  of  teaching,  and 
here  is  what  has  come  to  me  about  it.  I 
wonder  if  this  predominence  of  memory 
work  in  our  schools  is  not  a  direct  de- 
scendant from  the  methods  used  in  the 
days  when  there  were  no  books!  In  those 
times,  the  only  way  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  one  could  be  made  available  by 
another  was  for  that  other  to  remember 
it.  The  only  way  for  the  pupil  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher 
had  to  impart,  was  to  commit  it  to  mem- 
ory; and  the  only  way  the  teacher  could 
know  that  his  pupil  had  acquired  what 
he  had  imparted  was  to  test  his  memory 
about  it.  And  this  is  how  11  exams. 11 
came  into  being.  They  were  all  right 
and  proper  in  their  time,  and,  as  such, 
they  took  rank  and  place  in  an  edu- 
cational system.  But  when  the  era  of 
boohs  came,  they  became  antiquated 
methods,  and  would  long  ago  have 
been  dropped  but  for  the  persistence  of 
habit.    What  a  powerful  force  habit  is! 

Well,  if  these  things  are  so  (and  I  see 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  them),  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  ought  to  let  up, 
greatly,  on  the  memory  work  that  is  now 
doing  in  our  schools. 

"But, "  some  one  says,  "didn't  Edward 
Everett  get  so  that  he  could  read  a  news- 
paper through  and  then  fold  it  up  and 
recite  every  word  that  it  contained? 
And  couldn't  Prof.  Watson  recite  a  full 
table  of  logarithms,  true  to  six  places, 
without  ever  referring  to  a  book, "  etc. , 
and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter? 
Yes,  verily,  these  men  could  do  these 
things;  and  "Uncle  Dick"  Oglesby  can, 
to  this  day,  call  by  his  first  name  every 
man  in  the  one  hundred  and  two  counties 
in  Illinois  that  he  has  ever  been  intro- 
duced to;   and  I  know  a  man  who  can 


charm  birds,  and  nearly  all  other 
animals — make  them  do  almost  anything 
he  wishes  to  have  them;  and  there  is  an 
old  hunter,  up  the  river,  who  will  shoot 
a  duck  on  the  wing,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  and  never  bring  his  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der— just  hold  it  against  his  side,  and, 
without  taking  sight  at  all,  blaze  away, 
and  down  his  game  every  time;  and 
Bishop  Whatley,  as  a  boy  of  six,  could 
work  mathematical  problems,  mentally, 
in  a  few  minutes,  that  it  would  take  his 
father  some  hours  to  figure  out,  though 
the  old  gentleman  was  himself  apt  at 
figures ;  and  Blind  Tom  can  hear  a  piece  of 
music  once,  and  play  it  over,  exactly;  and 
John  L.  Sullivan  can  strike  a  blow  with  his 
fist  that  will  fell  an  ox ;  and  Jay  Gould  made 
$100,000,000,  because  he  had  it  in  him 
to  do  just  that.  But,  forsooth,  be- 
cause these  things  are  so  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  methods  should  be  introduced 
into  our  public  schools  whose  purpose  it 
should  be  to  enable  every  pupil  to  call  by 
his  first  name  every  man  he  might  ever 
be  introduced  to;  or  to  tame  birds,  lions, 
and  all  other  wild  fowl;  or  to  shoot  with- 
out taking  sight;  or  to  mentally  acquire 
a  product  of  twenty  places;  or  to  strike 
with  the  fist  like  a  sledge-hammer,  or  to 
make  $100,000,000  out  of  nothing  but 
manipulation! 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  miraculous 
memory  feat6  of  Mr.  Everett,  and  Mr. 
Webster,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  all  of 
their  kind  that  have  been  held  up  for  our 
emulation  and  imitation,  are  phenomenal. 
These  men  did  these  wonderful  things  be- 
cause they  were  born  with  special  gifts 
in  that  line;  and  it  is  just  as  nonsensical 
to  talk  about  making  every  boy  and  girl 
in  our  schools  work  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  these  achievements  as  it  would 
be  to  try  to  make  them  all  develop  heads 
of  the  size  of  Mr.  Webster's,  or  play  like 
Blind  Tom,  or  strike  like  Sullivan.  And 
yet,  this  memory  training  is  upheld  be- 
cause these  memory  giants  did  these 
wonderful  things.  It  is  time  this  delu- 
sion was  abandoned. 

Because,  the  truth  is,  that  memory  is 
not  such  an  important  faculty  of  the  mind 
that  it  should  receive  the  great  bulk  of 
all  the  attention  that  is  given  to  mental 
training  in  our  schools.  And  yet  it  does 
so  receive,  the  country  over,  to-day.  To 
be  plain  about  it,  this  memory  of  ours, 
however  drilled,  is  one  of  our  most  treach- 
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erous  mental  possessions.  No  business 
man  ever  relies  on  it,  in  the  least,  in  any 
matter  where  absolute  accuracy  is  re- 
quired. In  our  courts,  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  who  mean  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
who  do  their  best  to  do  so,  but  who  fail 
to  tell  things  as  they  really  occurred,  be- 
cause their  memory  has  played  them  false, 
shows  how  unreliable  this  mental  faculty 
is.  Ask  any  lawyer  or  judge,  and  he  will 
tell  you  all  about  it;  or,  probably  you 
know  well  enough  about  it  yourself.  I  do. 
The  other  day  I  was  on  the  witness  stand, 
and  was  asked  if  I  had  not,  about  three 
years  before,  received  a  certain  letter 
from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  My 
impulse  was  to  testify  that  I  never  re- 
ceived any  such  letter1,  or  any  letter 
whatever,  from  the  person  in  question; 
but,  to  make  the  matter  sure,  I  said  that 
I  had  no  recollection  of  ever  receiving  any 
letter  from  the  party;  but,  I  added,  if  I 
ever  did  receive  such  a  letter,  it  would  be 
on  file  in  my  office.  When  I  came  off  the 
stand,  the  judge  told  me  that  I  might  go 
and  look  for  that  letter,  since,  if  it  were 
written,  as  claimed,  it  would  be  import- 
ant evidence.  I  went  and  looked  for  it, 
and  found  it,  with  my  own  indorsement 


on  it  of  having  answered  it  myself,  in  the 
regular  course  of  business!  And.  yet,  I 
had  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  entire 
transaction. 

And  I  know  that  my  experience  in  this 
is  not  unique.  Like  the  death  of  fathers 
in  Hamlet,  "it  is  common."  And  be- 
cause it  is  so,  because  memory  is  such  a 
tricky  part  of  our  mental  furniture,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  spend  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  time  in  our  schools  in 
trying  to  cram  it.  We  can  use  the  time 
in  some  other  way.    Don't  you  think  so? 

P.  S. — After  I  had  this  paper  written, 
I  read  it  to  a  teacher,  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  said:  "You  are  fighting  a  man 
of  straw.  They  don't  teach  now-a-days 
as  they  did  when  you  went  to  school." 
I  said  nothing,  but  as,  in  the  next  six 
days  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  in  as 
many  different  towns,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  dropping  into  a  couple  of  schools  in 
each  town,  to  see  how  they  taught  school 
there.  Then  I  came  home  and  copied  out 
the  paper,  just  as  I  had  written  it,  only 
I  underscored  some  words  that  I  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  emphasize  when 
I  wrote  the  first  copy. 


EDUCATIONAL 

GEORGE  P 
RETENTION,  MEMORY, 

Mr.  William  Hawley  Smith's  attractive 
and  forcible  article  in  this  number  sug- 
gests to  the  writer  the  need  of  discrim- 
inating between  these  three  terms. 
They  are  used  as  synonyms  by  most 
people.  They  have  a  fundamental  mean- 
ing that  is  the  same  in  all,  but  the  reader 
needs  to  recognize  important  differences. 
Mr.  Smith  would  not  question  the  value 
of  exercises  that  develop  the  power  of 
retention.  It  is  the  ability  to  retain 
that  makes  growth  possible.  All  grow- 
ing objects  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  grow  because  of  their  power  of 
retention.  The  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion of  food  by  the  body  is  analagous 
to  the  office  of  retention  in  the  building 
up  of  the  mind.  It  organizes  the  mind 
and  gives  it  character.    A  fact  of  knowl- 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

.  BROWN. 
AND  RECOLLECTION. 

edge  acquired  is  the  prepared  food.  The 
reaction  of  the  mind  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  its  forces,  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  reception  of  that  fact,  is  Re- 
tention. 

Memory  is  the  ideal  repetition  by  the 
mind  of  a  former  experience.  This  idea 
comes  into  consciousness  because  of  its 
association  with  what  is  at  the  time  in 
consciousness.  The  mind  lives  over  its 
former  life  and  sees  the  relation  of  this 
remembered  fact  to  the  facts  preceding, 
accompanying,  and  succeeding  it.  The 
chain  is  reproduced.  Through  memory 
our  present  life  is  consciously  linked  to 
our  past.  Any  one  of  a  thousand  chains 
can  be  recalled,  provided  the  present  fact 
or  idea  in  the  mind  has  so  many  distinct 
lines   of   association    with  other  ideas. 
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Memory  furnishes  the  mind  with  an 
organized  world  of  individual  ideas. 
The  larger  this  world  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  chains  of  which  each  idea 
is  a  part,  the  greater  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  understand — that  is,  to  properly 
relate — a  new  id^a;  and  the  greater  its 
resources  in  the  discovery  of  new  truth. 
This  joining  new  ideas  and  purposes  of 
life  with  the  life  that  one  already  has,  is 
not  what  Mr.  Smith  wishes  to  discour- 
age. While  Retention  gives  that  com- 
mon substrate  or  source  of  power,  Mem- 
ory gives  that  infinite  detail  of  mental 
possessions  through  which  this  power 
may  seize  and  assimilate  new  knowledge. 
The  more  one  knows  the  more  he  is  able 
to  learn. 

Recollection  is  the  power  which  the 
mind  has  of  bringing  into  consciousness 
any  idea  or  group  of  ideas  it  wishes.  If 
what  is  wanted  does  not  come  spontane- 
ously or  at  call,  so  to  speak,  Recollec- 
tion sets  to  work  and  brings  it  in.  It  is 
the  messenger  going  out  into  the  streets 
and  by-ways  of  my  city  of  past  experi- 
ences and  compelling  the  needed  one  to 
appear.  When  there  has  been  a  natural 
and  logical  union  of  my  experiences 
making  my  life  an  organized  unity  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  ideas  and  feelings 
and  purposes,  Recollection  does  its  work 
with  accuracy  and  comparative  ease. 
When  ideas  and  groups  of  ideas  have 
been  hitched  on  to  the  life  in  an  unnat- 
ural and  arbitrary  manner,  Recollection 
has  no  clue,  oftentimes,  by  which  it  can 
discover  and  bring  in  the  needed  idea. 
We  take  it,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Smith  does 
not  mean  to  discourage  the  exercise 
and  training  of  the  recollection  in  his 
article. 

We  think  that  what  he  is  inveighing 
against  is  the  unwisdom,  so  prevalent,  of 
selecting  ideas  and  experiences  for  the 
child  to  acquire  that  have  no  natural  con- 
nection with  his  own  mental  life  as  it  now 
is,  and  which  will  not  assimilate  with  it, 
therefore;  so  that  neither  the  Retention 
receives  any  increment  of  power,  the 
Memory  has  no  place  for  it  in  its  world 
of  life  experiences  in  which  it  feels  con- 
cerned, and  Recollection  cannot  bring  it ' 
into  consciousness  after  the  monthly  ex- 
amination has  passed.  It  is  a  parasite, 
an  excrescence  on  the   mind   and  life 


which  has  been  sloughed  off  and  is- 
known  no  more  forever. 

Retention,  Memory,  and  Recollection 
as  we  have  defined  them,  are  essential 
elements  of  power  in  every  mind.  With- 
out them,  purposes  and  good  intentions 
are  of  little  avail. 

Another  thing  that  this  author  objects 
to,  is  the  exhausting  of  the  energy  of  the 
child's  mind  in  gathering  and  holding  a 
vast  detail  of  individual  facts  that  are 
always  at  hand  in  a  few  well-chosen 
reference  books.  Books  are  store-houses 
of  facts — many  of  them — to  be  used  when 
these  facts  are  needed  for  life.  The 
prevalent  teaching  of  geography  illus- 
trates the  great  waste  of  which  the 
schools  are  guilty*  The  fault  is  not  that 
facts  are  taught,  but  in  the  kind  of  facts 
taught.  The  purpose  of  the  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  should  be  to  deal 
with  those  facts  of  geography,  for  ex- 
ample, that  fix  a  picture  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  the  imagnation  of  the  child. 
This  picture,  like  all  pictures,  will 
omit  the  infinite  detail  which  nature 
would  present.  But  it  serves  as  a  sort 
of  preliminary  survey  of  the  world,  need- 
ful for  each  to  make,  whatever  is  to  be 
his  life.  Each  one  from  this  general  sur- 
vey will  be  able  to  determine  the  specific 
facts  in  which  his  own  life  is  interested, 
whether  he  be  business  man,  or  traveller, 
or  historian,  etc.,  and  draw  from  these 
treasure-houses  of  books  to  supply  his 
needs.  One  of  the  great  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation is  to  learn  to  use  indexes. 
What  we  wish  to  say  in  this  connection 
is  that  any  good  teaching  demands  that 
the  pupil  shall  become  master  of  a  multi- 
tude of  facts.  Those  things  in  which 
the  schools  fail,  from  this  point  of  view, 
are  in  the  kind  of  facts  selected,  and  in 
the  want  of  connection  of  those  facts 
with  the  present  spiritual  life  of  the 
learner;  the  school  life  and  the  out-of- 
school  life  have  too  little  in  common. 
Of  course  the  former  must  needs  be  more 
ideal  and  subjective  than  the  latter;  but 
it  should  be  conducted  with  the  latter 
always  in  view,  and  for  the  purpose,  too, 
of  carrying  these  new  experiences  of  the 
child  in  the  school  into  the  life  outside. 
The  school  cannot  be  the  same  life  as 
that  of  the  world  without;  but  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  school  house  should 
always  be  kept  wide  open. 
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ATALA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

VI. 


It  was  the  twenty-seventh  day  since 
our  departure  from  the  camp.  The  month 
of  July,  with  its  scorching  heat,  had 
come,  and  everything  indicated  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  As  night  came  on, 
and  the  Indian  women  hung  their  imple- 
ments of  labor  upon  the  cedars,  and  the 
birds  sought  their  nests,  the  sky  grew 
ominously  black;  the  voices  of  the  soli- 
tude were  hushed,  the  wilderness  was 
silent,  and  a  universal  calm  pervaded  the 
forest.  Soon  the  rolling  of  distant  thun- 
der, resounding  through  the  depths  of 
these  woods,  as  old  as  the  world,  pro- 
duced sounds  sublime  and  grand.  Fear- 
ing to  be  submerged,  we  hastened  ashore 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  forest. 

The  ground  was  marshy,  and  we  ad- 
vanced with  difficulty  through  the  smilax, 
the  wild  grape,  the  indigo  plant,  and  the 
creeping  vines,  which  impeded  our  steps 
at  every  turn.  The  spongy  soil  trembled 
beneath  us,  and  seemed  ready  to 
bury  us  in  its  depths  at  any  moment.  In. 
sects  innumerable,  and  enormous  bats, 
blinded  us;  rattlesnakes  sounded  their 
alarm  on  all  sides;  the  wolves,  bears, 
wolverines,  and  wild  cats  that  hid  them- 
selves in  these  retreats,  filled  them  with 
their  voices. 

The  darkness  continued  to  increase; 
the  clouds  settled  till  they  seemed  to  mix 
with  the  shadows  of  the  woods;  the  light- 
ning flashed.  An  impetuous  west  wind 
rolled  clouds  upon  clouds;  the  trees 
swayed  and  bent;  the  surging  masses 
opened,  one  after  another,  and  through 
these  crevasses  one  could  see  new  skies 
and  burning  fields.  What  a  frightful, 
what  a  magnificent  spectacle!  The  light- 
nings descended  upon  the  forest,  and  the 
flames  spread  like  a  river  of  fire;  the  col- 
umns of  sparks  and  smoke  besieged  the 
clouds,  which  in  turn  vomited  their  fire  into 
the  vast  conflagration.  Then  the  Great 
Spirit  covered  the  mountains  with  thick 
darkness.  From  the  midst  of  this  mighty 
chaos  arose  a  confused  roar,  caused  by  the 
tumult  of  the  winds,  the  moaning  of  the 
trees,  the  howling  of  the  ferocious  beasts, 
the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and  the  repeated 
roll  of  the  thunder. 


The  Great  Spirit  knows  that  at  this- 
frightful  moment  I  saw  only  Atala,  I 
thought  only  of  her.  Under  the  bent 
trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  I  succeeded  in  shel- 
tering her  from  the  torrents  of  rain. 
Seated  thus,  holding  the  loved  one  in  my 
arms,  and  warming  her  bare  feet  in  my 
hands,  I  was  happier  than  a  young 
mother  with  her  first  born. 

We  listened  to  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pest. All  at  once  I  felt  a  tear,  that  fell 
from  Atala's  eyes.  "Stormy  heart,"  I 
cried,  "  is  it  a  drop  of  your  rain?  "  Then 
closely  embracing  my  loved  one,  I  said: 
"  Atala,  you  are  hiding  something  from 
me.  Open  your  heart  to  me,  O  my 
beauty!  To  tell  one's  sorrow  to  a  friend 
is  to  divide  it.  Ah!  I  see,  you  weep 
for  your  country."  She  answered  quickly : 
"Child  of  men,  why  should  I  weep  for 
my  country,  since  my  father  was  not  of 
the  country  of  palms?"  "What!"  re- 
plied I,  with  great  astonishment,  "your 
father  was  not  of  the  land  of  palms!  Who, 
then,  is  your  father?  Answer  me,  I  pray 
you."  Atala  responded:  "Before  my 
mother  had  brought  by  marriage  to  the 
warrior,  Simaghan,  thirty  slaves,  twenty 
buffaloes,  a  hundred  measures  of  acorn  oil, 
fifty  beaver  skins,  and  many  other  riches,, 
she  had  secretly  espoused  a  pale  face, 
whom  she  devotedly  loved,  but  her  mother- 
took  her  from  him  and  compelled  her  to 
marry  the  magnanimous  Simaghan,  so 
like  a  king,  and  honored  by  the  people  as 
a  good  genius. 

"  My  mother  made  a  Christian  of  me, 
that  her  God  and  my  father's  should  also 
be  mine.  At  last,  grief  wore  her  out, 
and  she  descended  into  the  little  cave,, 
furnished  with  skins,  and  from  whence 
one  never  goes. " 

Such  was  Atala's  story.  "Who  was- 
your  father,  poor  orphan?  "  I  said,  "  What 
did  men  call  him  upon  the  earth,  and 
what  name  bore  he  among  the  spirits?  " 
"  I  have  never  washed  the  feet  of  my 
father, "  said  Atala,  "I  know  only  that 
he  lived  with  his  sister  at  St.  Augustine,, 
and  that  he  was  always  faithful  to  my 
mother.  Phillip  was  his  name  among 
the  angels,  and  men  called  him  Lopez.1" 
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At  these  words  I  gave  a  cry  which  re- 
sounded through  the  forest,  and  mingled 
with  the  tumult  of  the  storm.  Pressing 
Atala  to  my  heart,  I  cried,  sobbing:  "  O 
my  sister!  O  daughter  of  Lopez!  daugh- 
ter of  my  benefactor! "  Atala,  fright- 
ened, asked  what  had  disturbed  me;  but 
when  she  learned  that  Lopez  was  the 
generous  host  who  had  adopted  me  at  St. 
Augustine,  and  whom  I  had  left,  in  order 
to  be  free,  she,  too,  was  seized  with  con- 
fusion and  joy. 

This  new  relationship,  united  to  our 
love,  overpowered  us  completely.  Hence- 
forth Atala's  combats  would  be  useless. 
No  matter  that  I  felt  her  put  her  hand  to 
her  bosom  and  make  an  extraordinary 
movement,  I  heeded  it  not,  but  clasped 
her  to  my  heart,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal. 

Atala  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance. 
Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by 
a  clap  of  thunder,  furrowed  the  thickness 
of  the  shadows,  filled  the  forest  with  sul- 
phurous light,  and  cleft  asunder  a  tree  at 
our  feet.  We  fled.  O  surprise!  In  the 
silence  that  followed  we  heard  the  sound 
of  a  bell!  Both  of  us,  speechless  with 
wonder,  listened  to  the  sound,  so 
strange  in  a  wilderness.  Then  a  dog 
barked  in  the  distance;  it  approached;  it 
redoubled  its  cries;  it  howled  with  joy  at 
our  feet.  An  old  hermit,  bearing  a  small 
lantern,  followed  through  the  darkness. 
"  God  be  thanked!"  cried  he,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  us.  "I  have  sought  you  a 
long  time.  Our  dog  scented  you  at  the 
beginning  of  the  storm,  and  he  has  con- 
ducted me  here.  Bon  (lieu!  How  young! 
Poor  children!  great  must  have  been 
their  suffering!  I  have  brought  a  bear- 
skin for  the  young  woman;  here  is  a 
little  wine  in  our  gourd.  God  is 
praised  in  all  His  works!  His  mercy  is 
very  great,  and  His  goodness  is  infinite." 

Atala  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  hermit. 
"Chief  of  prayer, "  said  she,  "I  am  a 
■Christian;  heaven  has  sent  you  to  save 
me."     "My   daughter,"  said   he,  rais- 


ing her  from  the  ground,  "  we  always 
ring  the  mission  bell  during  storms,  to 
call  strangers  to'  us;  and,  following  the 
example  of  our  Alpine  and  Lebanon 
brethren,  we  have  taught  our  dog  to 
search  out  wandering  travelers."  For 
myself,  I  could  not  understand  the  her- 
mit. This  charity  seemed  so  far  above 
man  that  I  thought  it  must  be  a  dream. 
By  the  light  of  the  lantern  that  the  monk 
held,  I  caught  sight  of  his  beard  and  his 
hair  all  wet  with  the  rain;  his  feet,  his 
hands,  and  his  face  were  bleeding.  "Old 
man,"  cried  T,  "what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  Were  you  not  afraid  of  being  killed 
by  the  lightning?"  "  Afraid!  "  replied 
the  father  with  warmth — "afraid!  when 
there  are  men  in  peril  whom  I  can  aid? 
I  should  then,  indeed,  be  an  unworthy 
servant  of  the  blessed  Jesus!"  "But 
do  you  know,"  I  said,  "  that  I  am  not  a 
Christian?"  "Young  man,"  responded 
the  hermit,  ' '  have  I  asked  you  of  your 
religion?  Jesus  did  not  say,  '  My  blood 
will  wash  this  one,  and  not  that.'  He 
died  for  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  and  He 
saw  in  all  men  only  brothers  who  were  in 
need.  What  I  do  for  you  here  is  a  small 
thing,  and  my  only  purpose  is  to  give 
help  to  the  needy.  But  not  to  me  belongs 
the  glory.  What  are  we,  feeble  monks, 
but  the  poor  instruments  of  a  celestial 
work?  What  kind  of  a  soldier  would  he 
be  who  is  cowardly  enough  to  retreat 
when  his  chief,  cross  in  hand  and  a  crown 
of  thorns  upon  his  brow,  marches  before 
him  to  the  succor  of  the  unfortunate?  " 

These  words  struck  to  my  heart;  tears 
of  admiration  and  of  tenderness  fell  from 
my  eyes.  "  My  dear  children,"  said  the 
missionary,  "  I  govern  in  these  forests,  a 
little  community  of  your  wild  brothers. 
My  grotto  is  near  by,  in  the  moun- 
tain. Come  and  warm  yourselves  at  my 
fireside.  You  will  not  find  the  luxuries 
of  life,  but  you  will  find  there  a  shelter, 
and  we  should  thank  the  Divine  goodness, 
for  there  are  many  men  who  have  not 
even  that." 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

R.  R.  REEDER. 
IIT. 

By  the  term  "government"  we  mean  ulate  his  ethical  sense,  and  train  his  will 
the  administration  of  those  orderly  activ-  into  obedience  to  it.  This  gives  to  the 
aties  in  the  child's  school  life,  which  stim-     function  of  government  a  much  wider 
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field  than  many  teachers  concede  to  it, 
at  least,  in  their  every  day  experience. 
Its  purpose  is  not  simply  negative,  de- 
termining external  metes  and  bounds  to 
conduct,  and  holding  over  the  pupil  an 
inexorable  must  not  with  respect  to  the 
same.  School  government  should  not 
be  merely  a  troublesome  accompaniment 
of  the  primary  functions  of  the  school. 
It  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
institution. 

In  its  last  analysis,  government  sim- 
ply reduces  to  the  exercise  of  authority. 
This  is  the  naked  truth  that  contains  the 
essential  idea  in  government.  The  only 
response  that  government  can  tolerate, 
is  obedience.  In  the  discipline  of  the 
little  child,  authority  takes  the  form  of 
external  restraints.  This  must  be  so  be- 
cause the  child's  natural  foes  are  within. 
Is  this  not  also  true  of  adults? 

"  But  of  all  the  foes  we  meet, 
None  so  oft  mislead  our  feet, 
None  beguile  us  into  sin, 
Like  the  foes  that  dwell  within." 

But  unlike  the  adult,  the  child  has  as 
yet  no  moral  structure  within,  no  tower 
of  strength,  no  firmly  knit  soul  fiber,  with 
which  to  war  against  the  flesh.  He, 
knows  no  right  and  wrong.  His  first 
response  to  these  ethical  notions  arises 
through  some  mild  form  of  punishment 
inflicted  usually  upon  that  member  of  his 
body  which  is  most  closely  connected 
with  the  offense.  The  "naughty  hand" 
or  "naughty  foot"  is  punished.  With 
the  animal,  this  experience  would  estab- 
lish an  unpleasant  association  merely, 
which  might  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
act.  I  once  knew  a  dog  to  be  broken  of 
the  habit  of  sucking  eggs,  by  mechani- 
cally forcing  him  to  chew  and  swallow  an 
artificial  egg  filled  with  unsavory  drugs. 
-But  with  the  child  there  is  more  than  an 
association;  there  is  a  development  of 
ethical  sensitiveness  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  moral  character.  This  is  only 
saying  that  the  external  restraint  has  be- 
come to  a  very  slight  degree  internal. 
Restraints  in  this  way  are  but  a  crude 
means  of  discipline.  But  this  is  the 
child's  introduction  to  authority,  and  we 
believe  it  is  right  ;  it  is  wholesome  for  the 
child;  it  is  merciful;  moreover,  it  is 
nature's  method.  If  he  falls,  touches  a 
Tiot  stove,  kicks  a  stone,  snatches  a  sharp 
knife,  or  runs  his  head  against  the  table, 


he  is  invariably  and  immediately  re- 
warded in  some  form  of  pain. 

By  the  time  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
enter  school,  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
authority  should  be  thoroughly  habitual  to 
him.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  very  gen- 
erally true,  and  it  is  left  for  the  school 
to  attempt  what  the  home  has  failed  to 
accomplish. 

The  most  universal,  ruinous,  and  far 
reaching  evil  in  our  land  to-day  is  not 
intemperance  or  Sabbath  breaking,  but 
filial  insubordination  in  the  home.  This 
is  the  tap-root  of  which  other  forms  of 
sin  are  but  off-shoots.  The  judgment 
pronounced  upon  old  Eli,  has  overtaken 
many  households  in  our  time.  "For  I 
have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house 
forever,  for  the  iniquity  which  he  knoweth; 
because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not."  Many  an 
unrestrained  child  learns  too  late  in  life 
that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  We  have 
read  of  a  law  that  is  said  to  have  been  in 
operation  at  one  time  in  one  of  the  settle- 
ments of  Greenland,  which  provided,  that 
in  case  a  young  person  was  charged  with 
some  crime,  if  it  could  be  shown  in  evi- 
dence that  his  parents  had  neglected  to 
train  him  properly,  he  was  acquitted,  and 
his  parents  punished  for  the  offense. 
We  fear  that  such  a  law  enforced  in  our 
day,  would  fill  our  penal  institutions  with 
"indulgent  parents;"  yes,  with  some 
grave  elders  and  pious  deacons,  who 
would  wail  bitterly  that  sad  refrain,  "O 
where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night!" 

But  as  teachers,  we  must  take  the  boys 
and  girls  as  they  are,  and  it  is  to  little 
purpose  that  we  spend  our  time  lament- 
ing over  what  they  are  not.  The  author- 
ity to  govern  is  vested  by  law  in  the 
teacher;  the  duty  of  obedience  rests  with 
the  pupil.  Obedience  counts  for  nothing 
as  discipline,  unless  it  is  immediate  and 
unquestioned.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
"following  afar  off"  that  passes  for  obe- 
dience. If  the  teacher  permits  pupils  to 
choose  their  own  time,  make  their  own 
terms,  trifle  with  and  show  disrespect 
for  authority ;  if  he  permits  them  to  be 
tardy  in  their  responses,  and  half-hearted 
in  their  compliance; — indeed,  if  he  does  not 
require  prompt  and  entire  submission  to 
all  reasonable  demands,  he  is  fostering  a 
form  of  relaxation  that  is  of  great  moral 
consequence    to    the    pupils.      Such  a 
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teacher  builds  into  the  characters  of  his 
pupils  a  moral  looseness  that  unfits  them 
for  responsible  positions  in  after  life. 

We  visited  such  a  school  not  long  since. 
There  was  absolutely  no  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  pupil  in  any 
exercise  that  we  saw.  Several  of  the 
pupils  when  called  upon  to  recite,  lan- 
guidly drew  themselves  up  by  the  aid 
of  the  desk,  to  an  angular  position  of 
about  fifteen  degrees  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  floor.  In  this  attitude,  with 
shoulders  stooped,  chest  passive,  weight 
on  one  foot,  one  hand  manipulating  the 
ink  well,  they  responded  in  a  manner 
that  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  their 
bodily  states. 

A  boy's  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
state  is  determined  by  his  home,  and 
school  training.  When  the  home  and  the 
school  do  their  work  well,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  the  state  to  do.  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  has 
lost  none  of  its  truth  by  age,  though  ut- 
tered by  one  whose  own  example  was  by 
no  means  as  clear  as  his  insight. 


The  parent  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
his  child  shall  be  trained  not  only  to  be 
prompt,  but  to  be  thorough  in  his  obed- 
ience. If  there  are  ideals  of  form,  posi- 
tion, movement,  etc.,  in  the  execution  of 
school  work,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
rigorous  fulfillment  of  these  requirements 
in  the  school  experience  of  his  child. 
Proper  form  in  all  the  physical  activities 
of  the  school  room  is  a  very  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  intellect,  and  of 
training  the  moral  nature.  A  good  move- 
ment in  a  boy  or  girl  is  at  once  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  In  no  particular  is  the 
loafer,  hoodlum,  or  street  Arab,  more 
strongly  marked,  than  in  his  carriage. 

Authority  should  be  exercised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inspire  cheerful  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  All  obstinacy 
and  dogged  sullenness  must  be  overcome. 
The  teacher  who  is  habitually  cross- 
grained  with  his  pupils  has  mistaken  his 
calling.  In 'all  government  by  personal 
agents,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  ruler 
arouse  emotions  of  like  tone  in  those  sub- 
ject to  his  authority. 


OUR  RED  MEN. 


DR.   J.   Li.   PICKARD,  IOWA  CITY. 


VIII. 


1816-1870. 


The  war  with  England  left  the  Indian 
tribes  under  control  of  the  United  States, 
but  English  influence  still  held  some 
chiefs  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
American  settlers. 

This  period  is  marked  by  rapid  growth 
in  population  of  western  territory — by 
admission  of  new  states,  (1)  by  jealousy 
of  preponderance  of  free  states,  (2)  lead- 
ing to  annexation  of  Florida,  Texas,  and 
the  large  domain  surrendered  by  Mexico 
after  the  Mexican  war — by  the  "irrepres- 
sible conflict"  ending  in  the  extinction 
of  slavery — by  a  succession  of  treaties 
with  various  Indian  tribes  (3)  whereby 
the  United  States  gained  possession  of 
lands  long  held  by  the  red  men,  and  from 
which  they  were  loath  to  move — and  by 


transfer  of  Indian  affairs  from  the  War 
to  the  Interior  Department  (4). 

The  features  of  the  Indian  history 
most  prominent  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley during  the  period  under  review,  are: 
The  "Black  Hawk  War"  of  1832,  and  the 
Sioux  Massacres  of  1857  and  1862. 

The  Black  Hawk  war  had  its  origin  as 
far  back  as  1804.  November  3,  1804, 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  treaty  entered  into 
at  St.  Louis,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  lands  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Wisconsin  river,  the  Fox  river  of 
Illinois,  and  the  Illinois  River.  To  this 
treaty  Black  Hawk  refused  his  assent, 
claiming  that  the  tribes  were  not  bound 
by  the  act  of  their  representatives,  since 
these  representatives  were  sent  to  St. 

(1)  Indiam,  1816;  Mississippi.  1817;  Illinois,  1818;  Alabama.  1819;  Main>,  1820;  Missouri,  1831;  Arkansas,  1836; 
Michigan,  1837:  Fionda,  1815:  TexHS.  1845;  Iowa,  1H46;  Wisconsin.  1818;  California,  1850;  Minnesota,  18*8:  Oregon, 
1859;  Kansas.  1861:  West  Virginia.  1863:  Nevada,  1861,  Nebrask  ,186/. 

(2)  18  free  state*;  15  slave  state-  b  -fo'-e  18  il, 

(8)  Of  388  Ind  ail  treaties  from  1784  to  1870,  325  we  e  made  between  1816  and  1870. 
(4)  1840. 
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Louis  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing 
the  release  of  prisoners;  that  in  making 
the  treaty  of  cession  they  exceeded  their 
authority;  that  the  tribes  had  not  ap- 
proved their  act. 

In  1815  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mis- 
souri, by  separate  treaties,  confirmed  the 
treaty  of  1804,  and  in  1816  the  Sacs  of 
Rock  river  also  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
1804,  but  Black  Hawk  claimed  that  he 
could  not  be  bound  by  his  treaty  of  peace 
of  1816  to  recognize  the  treaty  of  cession 
of  1804.  One  feature  of  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion was  the  reservation  of  the  Indian  right 
of  occupancy  until  the  lands  were  wanted 
for  settlement.  Black  Hawk  claimed 
that  even  admitting  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  cession,  the  United  States  had 
not  acted  in  good  faith  in  offering  for 
settlement  the  lands  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Rock  river  while  lands  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  east  of  them  were  yet 
unsettled.  Though  he  moved  across  the 
Mississippi  with  the  larger  portion  of  his 
tribe,  he  still  maintained  his  right  to  oc- 
cupy lands  on  the  east  side,  and  returned 
to  cultivate  the  land  he  had  before  occu- 
pied. While  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  the 
Winnebagoes,  his  fences  were  thrown 
down  and  his  gardens  destroyed  by  white 
settlers  who  claimed  the  land  as  under 
United  States  government.  Two  other 
grievances  he  had.  He  could  not  yield 
to  the  authority  of  his  chief,  Keokuk, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  too  ready  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  United 
States,  while  he  had  never  quite  broken 
his  friendship  for  the  English,  whom  he 
consulted  frequently  at  Maiden.  During 
one  of  his  visits  northward  an  adopted 
son  had  been  slain  by  whites,  and  he 
thirsted  for  the  opportunity  for  revenge. 

Black  Hawk's  evident  hostility  aroused 
the  people  of  Illinois  in  self-defense,  and 
troops  were  enlisted.  It  is  claimed  that 
white  soldiers  struck  the  first  blow  while 
Black  Hawk  wa*s  on  a  visit  to  his  Winne- 
bago friends.  The  contest  was  not  a 
lengthy  one.  The  Indians  were  gradually 
driven  northward  from  the  Rock  river 
country  until  the  final  contest  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bad  Ax  river  in  Wisconsin, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  removal 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  across  the  Missis- 
sippi and  to  territory  in  Iowa  lying  west 
of  a  line  drawn  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Mississippi  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
from  the  river,  except  two  reservations, 


one  of  four  hundred  square  miles  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  river,  given  to 
Keokuk  in  reward  for  his  friendship, 
(this  reservation  was  soon  after  purchased 
by  the  United  States  government  for 
seventy-five  cents  per  acre)  another  for 
the  benefit  of  "Half- Breeds"  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Moines  river.  (This  reserva- 
tion was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  In- 
dians themselves  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
scendants of  an  army  officer,  who,  in  1820, 
resigned  his  commission  rather  than  to 
abandon  his  wife,  a  Sac  woman,  and  his 
children).  At  the  battle  of  Bad  Ax, 
Black  Hawk  is  made  prisoner  through  the 
treachery  of  some  of  his  Winnebago  allies. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  removal  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Winnebagoes  ceded  their  lands 
in  Wisconsin  and  went  upon  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  "Neutral  Territory"  of  Iowa. 
The  history  of  this  neutral  territory  is, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

In  1825  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
United  States  to  end  the  incessant  war- 
fare between  the  Sioux  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  and  other  tribes  in  Iowa,  by  fixing 
a  line  of  separation.  The  line  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Iowa  river 
to  the  forks  of  the  Cedar  river,  thence  to 
the  forks  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  thence 
in  nearly  straight  line  to  the  Missouri 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  river. 
It  was  very  soon  found  that  an  imagin- 
ary line  would  not  keep  hostile  tribes 
apart,  and  in  1830  the  Sioux  ceded  a 
strip  twenty  miles  wide  to  the  north  of 
the  dividing  line  of  1825  as  far  west  as 
the  Des  Moines  River.  A  similar  strip 
upon  the  south  was  ceded  by  Sacs  and 
Foxes  and  other  Iowa  tribes.  This  strip 
of  forty  miles  in  width  was  called  "Neu- 
tral Territory,"  and  was  denied  to  In- 
dians for  hunting  purposes.  The  Indians 
also  were  watchful  of  white  intrusion. 
Upon  the  eastern  end  of  this  strip  Win- 
nebagoes were  located  until  1837,  when 
they  were  removed  still  farther  west. 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia began  a  steady  stream  of  immigrants 
"across  the  plains." 

In  1851,  a  treaty  giving  right  of  way 
across  the  Indian  country  is  made,  by 
provisions  of  which  Indians  agreed  to 
cease  warfare  among  themselves  and 
upon  whites  on  condition  of  a  grant  of 
$50, 000  per  year  for  fifty  years  for  50, 000 
Indians.    Congress,  without  consulting 
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Indians,  changed  the  time  to  fifteen  years. 
Payment  of  annuities  was  always  made 
upon  reservations,  and  only  to  Indians 
found  upon  reservations.  Roving  tribes 
suffered  loss  at  times,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Government  was 
not  always  prompt  in  meeting  engage- 
ments. On  account  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska excitement  the  spirit  of  war  filled 
the  whites.  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  excitement  were  not  made  any  the 
more  peaceable.  A  very  severe  winter 
interfered  with  the  hunt,  and  hungry 
savages,  a  roving  band  outlawed  by  the 
tribe  were  ready  for  turmoil.  The  Spirit 
Lake  massacre  of  1857  was  the  result. 

1862  witnessed  a  much  more  serious 
outbreak  of  Indian  ferocity,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  lives  of 
white  people.  Many  of  the  men  and  of 
the  half  civilized  Indians  had  entered  the 
Union  army.  Payment  of  annuities  was 
delayed  for  several  months.  Traders 
managed  to  absorb  nearly  all  of  the 
money  before  it  reached  the  Indians. 
Without  doubt  emissaries  inimical  to  our 
government  were  among  the  Indians. 
Fire-water  had  its  usual  effect.  The 
lenity  of  the  Government  in  punishment 
of  the  Indians  who  had  participated  in 
the  Spirit  Lake  massacre  emboldened 
these  Minnesota  Sioux.  Their  warlike 
spirit  was  kept  alive  by  constant  conflicts 
with  Chippeways.    Intense  hostility  of 


the  "Blanket  Indians"  to  the  "Farmer 
Indians"  showed  itself  in  this  warfare, 
and  extended  to  the  settlers  whose  modes 
of  life  the  "Farmer  Indians"  were  adopt- 
ing. 

Since  1862,  there  have  been  frequent 
outbreaks  along  the  north-western  bor- 
der, with  which  your  young  readers  are 
familiar. 

Since  1870,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  civilize  Indians  through  education. 
The  United  States  Government  has  rec- 
ognized schools  established  by  religious 
bodies  and  has  aided  in  their  support. 
These  are  called  "Contract  Schools.'" 
Schools  have  also  been  established  at 
public  expense  called  "Government 
Schools."  These  have  been  confined  to 
the  reservations.  For  a  few  years  past, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  non- 
reservation  schools,  but  the  government 
cuts  down  appropriations  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  seriously  cripple  the  Indian 
Commissioner's  efforts  in  that  direction. 
For  the  past  seven  years,  the  average  ap- 
propriation for  schools  has  been  about 
$1,500,000.  For  the  year  1891-2  it  was 
$2,291,650.  For  the  year  1892-3,  the 
Commissioner  asked  for  $2,917,060  but 
was  given  only  $2,313,525,  and  is  there- 
fore compelled  to  defer  needed  enlarge- 
ment of  his  work.  A  large  portion  of 
the  appropriation  is  absorbed  by  "Con- 
tract Schools." 


GEO.  P. 

The  two  great  universities  of  Califor- 
nia are  emphasizing  the  need  of  better 
education  of  teachers  in  a  very  encour- 
aging way.  At  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
Prof.  Barnes  is  organizing  the  educa- 
tional forces  which  he  can  influence, into  a 
systematic  study  of  children.  His  basis 
or  point  of  departure  is  physiology.  His 
method  is  that  of  observation  of  the 
physical  development  of  children  and  ac- 
companying psychical  changes.  He  will 
probably  set  the  teachers  to  measuring 
childrens'  heads  and  muscles,  and  noting 
phenomena.  His  approach  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  is  through  its  material 
and  animal  natures.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  the  race  points  the  road 


CALIFORNIA. 

BROWN. 

to  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
child.  Let  the  latter  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  this  history.  This  study,  we 
understand,  is  to  be  pursued  without  any 
prior  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  Whether  there  il  any  such  thing 
as  soul,  other  than  a  function  of  body,  may 
be  considered  as  undetermined.  Certain 
psychical  activities  attend  certain  phys- 
ical changes.  The  object  of  study  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  former  to  the  latter.  Prof. 
Barnes  is  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
student  of  education  from  this  point  of 
departure. 

The  University  of  California  is  also 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  our 
knowledge  of  children  and  of  their  educa- 
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tion.  Prof.  Howison,  who  is  one  of  the 
ablest  philosophers  of  the  spiritualistic 
school  in  this  country,  has  inaugurated 
a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  and  confer- 
ences on  the  philosophy  of  education. 
These  lectures  make  an  exposition  of  the 
underlying  principles  that  must  control 
all  educational  processes.  They  proceed 
from  the  standpoint  of  spirit,  or  self- 
activity,  as  the  essential  truth  of  all 
things,  and  hold  that  character  is  the 
end  of  all  educational  endeavor.  Another 
name  for  character  is  freedom.  But  man 
is  free  only  to  the  extent  that  he  acts 
with  "sweet  reasonableness."  Rational 
freedom  is  character. 

But  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  education  is  only  a  part  of  the 
work  this  university  is  doing.  It  has 
recently  established  a  pedagogical  chair, 
and  invited  to  it  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
recently  in  charge  of  a  similar  depart- 
ment in  Michigan  University.  Prof. 
Brown  comes  to  this  work  from  a  study, 
for  some  years  in  a  German  University, 
of  Herbartian  pedagogy.  He  makes  the 
study  of  children  an  essential  factor  in 
the  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching,  but 
he  does  not  make  the  measurement  of 
heads  and  of  muscles  his  point  of  depar- 
ture; nor  does  he  begin  with  Pure  Being 
and  evolve  the  heads  and  muscles  of  the 
children  by  a  process  of  self-limitation. 
He  holds  that  a  good  many  things  have 
been  found  out  about  man  in  the  ages 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  world  was 
new,  part  of  which  have  come  through 


observation,  and  part  through  introspec- 
tion. If  we  are  not  mistaken  he  follows 
in  his  study  this  double-aspect  process  of 
the  race,  and  seeks  through  introspection 
to  correct  his  observations,  and  through 
observation  to  guide  his  introspection. 
He  too,  holds  character  to  be  the  end  of 
education,  and  gives  to  it  such  emphasis 
that  he  would  make  the  character-con- 
tent studies  the  center  of  gravity,  so  to 
speak,  of  all  others.  Formal  studies,  the 
mechanics  of  knowledge,  the  instruments 
by  the  use  of  which  we  live,  should  be 
co-ordinated  with  and  fall  into  a  proper 
subordination  to  the  culture  studies, 
which  determine  the  kind  of  life  we  are 
to  live.  This  suggests  his  principle  of 
the  concentration  of  studies  during 
the  child's  formative  period.  This  view 
welcomes  alike  and  holds  in  esteem  the 
revelations  of  both  philosophy  and  phys- 
iology.    Both  are  grists  to  its  mill. 

With  this  combination  of  talent,  and  of 
differing  points  of  view,  may  we  not  ex- 
pect good  things  to  come  out  of  Califor- 
nia? There  is  a  teaching  force  in 
that  state  capable  of  achieving  great  ad- 
vances in  education  if  its  attention  can 
be  arrested  and  held.  If  only  the  lead- 
ers of  opinion  among  them  will  see  this 
opportunity  and  unite  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  forces,  and  talk  for  and 
work  for  what  is  attainable!  Oh,  that  the 
fervent  zeal  of  the  old  crusaders  would 
fall  upon  the  teachers  of  the  children  in, 
this  republic! 


A  PEDAGOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

EDMUND  J.  JAMES.* 


All  progressive  teachers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  of  a  new  departure  in  edu- 
cation which  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching,  at  its  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia.  Earnest  and 
active  educationists  have  long  deplored 
the  fact  that  no  adequate  facilities  are 
offered  in  any  American  institution  for 
the  scientific  study  of  education  in  all  its 
various  aspects.  Chairs  of  pedagogics 
have  been  established  in  several  institu- 
tions in  answer  to  a  general  demand  for 
a  representation  inside  of  the  university 
precincth'  for  the  subject  of  education. 


In  no  institutions  have  these  chairs,  or 
departments,  been  adequately  endowed 
as  yet.  We  should  be  thankful  to  every 
board  of  trustees  that  has  shown  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  and  interest  of 
this  subject.  We  should,  moreover, 
watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  any 
experiment  which  seems  likely  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  the  advanced 
study  of  education  and  educational  prob- 
lems. 

The  university  extension  movement 
has  brought  much  that  is  valuable  into 
the  educational  life  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, and  its  last  service  to  the  cause  of 


*Pre8ident  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 
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education,  which  is  that  of  establishing 
a  school  for  the  scientific  study  of  Ameri- 
can educational  problems,  is  by  no  means 
its  least.  The  stronger  and  better  teach- 
ers in  our  high  schools  and  academies, 
including  those  who  have  become  the  di- 
rectors  of  education,  whether  in  large  or 
small  towns,  certainly  feel  to-day  as  never 
before,  the  necessity  for  all  the  aid  and 
assistance  in  their  work  which  the  scien- 
tific study  of  educational  history  and  ed- 
ucational theory  can  give;  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  very  many  persons  occupying 
important  educational  positions  to-day 
who  would  be  glad  to  take  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  time  in  order  to  enjoy  the  op- 
portunities for  such  further  education. 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  wants 
of  these  classes,  as  well  as  of  accomplish- 
ing a  needed  work  for  itself,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching  has  established  under  its 
auspices,  a  Seminary  for  the  Study  of 
American  Educational  Problems.  Its 
special  purpose  is  to  be  of  assistance  to 
those  persons  who  wish  to  inform  them- 
selves thoroughly  upon  the  subject  of  the 
university  extension  movement,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  to  co-operate  ef- 
ficiently in  this  work. 

But  the  plan  of  the  Seminary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  executed, 
show  that  it  is  really  a  broad  attempt  to 
found  a  center  for  the  cultivation  of  edu- 
cational science  in  all  its  aspects.  The 
Seminary  was  opened  on  the  third  of  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  in  Philadelphia;  and 
among  students  who  have  entered  for 
this  advanced  work  are  to  be  found  grad- 
uates of  Harvard,  of  Brown,  the  College 
•of  the  City  of  New  York,  Colby  Univer- 
sity, Michigan,  Cornell,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. These  persons  are  looking  for- 
ward to  entering  the  field  of  education  in 
a  directive  way.  One  of  the  members 
has  already  been  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  system  of  schools.  The  courses 
given  this  year  in  the  Seminary  include 
a  course  on  educational  psychology,  in- 
cluding physiological  psychology,  by 
Prof.  George  S.  Fullerton  and  Drs.  Wit- 
mer  and  Newbold,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  a  course  on  the  science  of 
education,  by  President  Chas.  DeGarmo, 
of  Swarthmore  College;  a  course  on  edu- 
cational systems  and  educational  organi- 
zation, by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, 


of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  a 
course  on  English  schools  and  their  les- 
sons for  us,  by  President  Isaac  Sharp- 
less,  of  Haverford  College;  and  a  course 
on  the  development  of  educational  ideals, 
by  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  of  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  and  Economy. 

These  courses,  with  a  special  course  on 
the  problems  and  methods  of  university 
extension,  are  given  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  six,  on  five  days  in  the  week. 

Brief  courses,  or  single  lectures,  will 
be  also  given  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Uni- 
ted States  commissioner  of  education; 
Prof.  James  Mac  Alister,  president  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  on  The  History  of  Edu- 
cation; Mr.  Ray  Green  Huling,  editor  of 
School  and  College,  on  the  American 
High  School;  Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education;  and 
Dr.  George  Phillips,  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School,  on  The  Normal 
School  and  iis  Place  in  American  Educa- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Seminary,  that  it  will 
form  a  valuable  element  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  any  person  who  de- 
sires to  enter  an  educational  career, 
whether  in  higher  or  lower  schools,  or  in 
public  or  private  institutions.  An  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  by  which  the 
work  in  this  Seminary  can  be  counted  to- 
wards the  higher  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.  D. ;  so  that  college  graduates  who  ex- 
pect to  enter  the  educational  field,  and 
desire  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  of  education,  at  the  same 
time  they  are  pursuing  their  graduate 
studies  in  their  chosen  field,  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity. 
,  Normal  school  graduates,  especially, 
will  find  in  this  Seminary  a  valuable 
means  of  carrying  on  their  special  pro- 
fessional work  into  new  and  profitable 
fields. 

As  noted  above,  the  university  exten- 
sion movement  has  not  only  accomplished 
great  good  already,  but  it  contains  the 
promise  and  potency  of  even  still  wider 
good  in  the  future;  for  it  seems  likely  to 
become  one  of  the  organizing  elements  of 
American  education,  elements  which  are 
still  too  few  in  number  and  too  weak  in 
force  to  answer  the  just  demands  of  our 
educational  system. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  first  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month ;  and  so  on. 


Responsibility  of  Superintendents. 

The  writer  has  spent  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury in  teaching,  or  in  intimate  relation 
to  public  schools.  He  believes  fully  in 
the  present  value  and  final  outcome  of 
this  institution.  The  time  is  now  at 
hand  when  it  must  take  on  a  new  life. 
Perfunctory  teaching  must  go  out.  It 
has  gone  from  many  of  our  school  rooms 
and  from  some  of  our  school  systems. 
Those  who  are  offended  at  the  pressing 
demands  for  rational  methods  everywhere, 
may  well  accuse  the  progressive  and  de- 
voted teachers  and  superintendents  of 
being  the  cause  of  their  unrest. 

There  has  been  a  marvellous  advance 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  such  during 
the  past  two  decades,  and  they  have  left 
the  merely  perfunctory,  routine  teacher 
far  in  the  rear.  The  difference  between 
the  two  classes  is  becoming  manifest,  and 
the  popular  magazines  are  taking  up  the 
cause  of  better  teaching  as  against  me- 
chanical routine.  It  is  the  law  of  pro- 
gress that  when  a  reform  has  advanced 
silently  for  a  time  it  eventually  attracts 
public  attention  and  is  urged  on  by  the 
public  voice. 

It  is  the  superintendent  that  must  lead 
in  putting  a  more  rational  aim  and  a 
higher  purpose  into  the  minds  of  the 
teachers  under  his  supervision.  He  must 
be  a  student  of  children  and  of  methods, 
with  eyes  and  ears  open  to  everything 
that  will  give  him  new  light.  Such  a 
superintendent  is  not  troubled  by  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Rice.  He  sees  all  that 
this  critic  sees  and  vastly  more.  No 
man  can  become  an  expert  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  by  a  course  of  training 
in  pedagogy,  even  in  Germany,  and  a 
few  months'  visitation  of  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  He  is  quite  apt  to 
have  one  dominating  idea  that  blinds 
him  to  others".  Dr.  Rice  is  a  critic  with 
a  bias,  as  we  have  said  before.  But  his 
bias  is  a  good  one,  and  he  is  placing  the 
emphasis  where  it  needs  to  be  placed. 


He  is  an  intelligent  observer  and  many 
superintendents  can  take  lessons  of  him 
in  analyzing  the  work  of  a  teacher. 

The  superintendent  can  do  more  than 
all  influences  combined  to  improve  the 
teaching  in  the  schools.  He  must  first 
seek  to  improve  the  spirit  of  the  teacher ; 
but  this  can  be  done  only  by  encourag- 
ing him  to  work  for  higher  immediate  ends. 

It  seems  as  if  formal  examinations 
would  have  to  go,  for  a  time  at  least. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
pupils  should  not  be  examined  to  test 
their  knowledge  and  power.  But  the 
misfortune  is  that  the  examination  now 
tests  the  carrying  memory  chiefly;  and 
the  only  way  open  to  getting  rid  of  this 
evil  seems  to  be  to  abolish  the  "exam." 
altogether.  When  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  have  shifted  their  aim  from  ex- 
amination per  cents  to  character  build- 
ing then  "exams."  will  come  back  again 
in  a  modified  form. 

The  superintendent  has  something  of 
infinitely  more  importance  \o  do  than  to 
act  as  building  and  supply  agent,  and 
practice  school  politics.  He  must  get 
down  to  the  study  in  detail  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schools,  and  the  devising  of 
ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
teachers'  ideals  and  methods.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  superintendent's  being  a  po- 
litical and  every  other  kind  of  force  in 
his  community;  but  above  all  he  needs  to 
be  an  expert  school  teacher,  and  to  make 
this  the  basis  of  his  influence  in  every 
other  field.  Gr.  P.  B. 

PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course ;  First  Two 
Years  in  an  eight-grade  course ;  First  Course,  and  First  or 
Primary  Form. 


The  Kindergarten. 

The  December  program  meetings  of 
the  directors  of  the  Chicago  Kindergar- 
ten College  were  given  to  the  discussions 
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of  Christmas  work  and  the  telling  of 
Christmas  stories.  The  latter  began 
with  mere  jolly  stories  which  emphasized 
the  festival  nature  of  Christmas,  and 
gradually  led  to  the  higher  thought  of  the 
Christmas  celebration;  namely,  the  joy 
of  giving,  ending  finally  in  the  story  of 
the  " Legend  of  the  Christ  Child." 

Miss  Harrison  called  attention  to  a 
small  booklet  by  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  But- 
ler, containing  a  very  good  copy  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith's 
Christmas  hymn  "In  a  land  that's  far 
away,"  and  a  sweet,  child-like  story  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.  "  This,"  said  she; 
"will  help  those  of  you  who  may  have 
prepared  your  children  for  the  bible 
story. 

Many  of  your  little  ones,  however,  will 
in  all  probability  not  be  beyond  the  sym- 
bolic stage  ©f  the  thought  where  Santa 
Claus  represents  the  embodiment  of  the 
joyful  spirit  of  giving  which  is  abroad  at 
this  season  of  the  year."  "Remember," 
added  she,  "that  the  historic  fact  of 
Thanksgiving  and  the  sacred  story  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  are  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  children  of  the  kindergarten 
age,  as  the  awakening  of  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  in  the  one  case  and  glad,  lov- 
ing sacrifice  of  self  in  the  other  This 
training  of  the  emotions  leads  to  a  sym- 
pathetic comprehension  of  the  facts  later 
on,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  child's  devel- 
opment is  vastly  more  important.  Lead 
up  to  the  historic  facts  if  you  can,  but  do 
not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  inner 
growth. " 

Then  followed  the  examination  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Christmas  presents  which 
the  children  of  the  different  kindergar- 
tens  were  making,  these  having  been 
brought  in  by  the  directors.  Among 
them  were  suggestions  for  very  simple 
work  for  the  youngest  children;  these 
Miss  Harrison  commended  most.  "  It  is 
the  loving  effort  put  forth,"  said  she, 
"  rather  than  the  elaborate  nature  of  the 
gift.  Do  not  tire  out  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas joy,  or  you  lose  the  very  thing  you 
are  aiming  to  get. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  dis- 
position of  trees  and  toys  given  by  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  kindergartens, 
as  their  offering  to  the  little  children 
who  might  not  have  a  Christmas  other- 
wise. 


A  Christmas  Story — Hans  Andersen's  Fir 
Tree — Abridged  for  Use  in 
First  Grade. 

SEC.  I. 

Far  down  in  the  forest,  where  the  warm 
sun  and  the  fresh  air  made  a  sweet  rest- 
ing place,  grew  a  pretty  little  fir  tree; 
and  yet  it  was  not  happy;  it  wished  so 
much  to  be  tall  like  its  companions — the 
pines  and  firs  which  grew  around  it. 

SEC.  II. 

The  next  year  it  was  a  long  joint  taller, 
and  the  year  after  still  another  length 
was  added.  For  in  the  fir  tree  one  can 
see  by  the  many  joints  they  have,  how 
many  years  they  have  grown.  Still,  as 
it  grew,  it  complained.  1  'O,  if  I  were  only 
•  a  big  tree  like  the  others,"  sighed  the 
little  fir  tree,  '  'then  I  could  spread  my 
branches  far  out,  and  with  my  top  look 
out  into  the  wide,  wide  world!  The  birds 
would  build  their  nests  in  my  branches, 
and  when  the  wind  blew  I  should  nod  my 
head  proudly  like  the  others,  yonder." 

SEC.  III. 

Sometimes  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lay 
white  and  glittering  on  the  ground,  a 
rabbit  would  come  leaping  along  and 
jump  right  over  the  little  tree,  and  then 
how  ashamed  it  would  feel!  Two  win- 
ters passed,  and  when  the  third  winter 
came  the  tree  had  grown  so  tall  that  the 
rabbit  had  to  run  around  it.  Yet  it  was 
unhappy.  It  would  cry,  "Oh,  if  I  could 
but  keep  on  growing  tall  and  old!  There 
is  nothing  else  worth  caring  for  in  the 
world. 

SEC.  IY. 

Every  fall  the  wood-chopper  came  and 
cut  down  the  largest  trees. '  The  fir  tree 
now  had  become  quite  tall.  It  shuddered 
as  the  large,  handsome  trees  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  earth.  Their  boughs  were 
cut  off  and  the  trees  seemed  so  naked, 
long,  and  slender,  that  the.  fir  tree  hardly 
knew  them.  ,  They  were  then  laid  on 
wagons,  and  horses  drew  them  away  out 
of  the  woods.  Where  had  they  gone? 
What  had  happened  to  them?  In  the 
spring,  as  the  swallows  and  wild  geese 
returned,  the  tree  asked,  "Do  you  know 
to  what  place  they  were«  taken?  Have 
you  met  them?"  The  swallows  knew  not. 
But  an  old  goose  thought  awhile  and 
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said,  "Yes,  I  know.  We  met  many  new 
ships  as  we  flew  from  the  south.  From 
the  ships  rose  tall  masts.  I  think  it  was 
the  trees.  They  had  a  smell  of  fir.  Yes, 
they  were  fine,  they  were  very  fine!" 
'  'O,  if  1  were  only  big  enough  to  sail  over 
the  sea!  But  what  is  the  sea,  and  how 
does  it  look?"  "It  would  be  too  long  a 
story  to  explain  that,"  said  the  old  goose 
as  he  flew  away. 

sec.  v. 

Early  in  winter,  when  the  snow  began 
to  fly,  men  came  to  the  forest  looking  for 
young  and  beautiful  trees.  "Here  is 
one  we  must  have,"  they  said,  when  they 
saw  the  little  fir  tree,  and  immediately 
an  ax  cut  through  its  trunk  and  it  fell  to 
the  earth  with  a  groan.  It  was  placed  on 
a  wagon  with  other  trees  and  drawn  over 
a  rough  road  to  a  yard  in  front  of  a  fine 
house. 

SEC  VI. 

Two  servants  in  grand  livery  carried 
the  fir  tree  into  a  large  and  beautiful 
room.  Here  it  was  placed  in  a  tub  full  of 
sand.  Over  the  top  of  the  tub  green 
moss  was  laid,  so  the  little  tree  looked 
quite  at  home.  How  the  fir  tree  trem- 
bled! "What  was  going  to  happen  to 
him  now."  Some  young  ladies  came, 
and  the  servants  helped  them  to  decorate 
the  tree.  On  one  branch  they  hung  little 
bags  cut  out  of  colored  paper,  and  each 
bag  was  filled  with  candy.  From  other 
branches  hung  gilded  apples  and  walnuts, 
as  if  they  had  grown  there,  and  above 
and  all  around  were  hundreds  of  red, 
blue,  and  white  tapers,  fastened  on  the 
branches.  Dolls,  exactly  like  real  babies, 
were  placed  under  the  green  leaves,  and 
at  the  very  top  was  fastened  a  glittering 
star  made  of  tinsel.  Oh,  it  was  very 
beautiful. 

SEC.  VII. 

"This  evening,"  they  exclaimed,  "how 
bright  it  will  be."  "Oh,  that  the  even- 
ing were  come,"  thought  the  tree,  "and 
the  tapers  lighted!  Then  I  shall  know 
what  else  is  going  to  happen.  Will  the 
trees  of  the  forest  come  to  see  me  in  my 
fine  dress?  I  wonder  if  the  sparrows 
will  peep  in  at  the  windows  as  they  fly? 
Shall  I  grow  faster  here,  and  keep  on  all 
these  ornaments  during  summer  and 
winter?" 


SEC.  VIII. 

At  last  the  tapers  were  lighted,  and 
now  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open 
and  a  troop  of  children  rushed  in,  fol- 
lowed more  slowly  by  their  elders.  For 
a  moment  the  little  ones  stood  silent  with 
astonishment,  and  then  they  shouted  for 
joy  till  the  room  rang,  and  they  danced 
merrily  around  the  tree  while  one  present 
after  another  was  taken  from  it.  At 
last  the  candles  burned  down  to  the 
branches  and  were  put  out. 

The  little  tree  looked  joyfully  forward 
to  the  next  evening,  expecting  again  to 
be  decked  out  with  lights  and  playthings, 
gold  and  fruit. 

SEC.  IX. 

In  the  morning  the  servants  came  in. 
"Now,"  thought  the  fir  tree,  "all  my 
splendor  is  going  to  begin  again."  But 
they  dragged  him  out  of  the  room  and  up 
stairs  to  the  garret,  and  threw  him  on 
the  floor  in  a  dark  corner,  and  there 
they  left  him.  "What  does  this  mean," 
thought  the  tree.  "What  am  I  to  do 
here?  I  can  hear  nothing  in  a  place  like 
this.  But  it  is  winter  now,  the  ground  is 
hard  and  covered  with  snow,  so  that  peo- 
ple cannot  plant  me.  I  shall  be  sheltered 
here,  I  dare  say,  until  spring  comes. 
How  thoughtful  and  kind  everybody  is  to 
me.  Yet  I  wish  the  place  were  not  so 
dark  and  lonely,  with  not  even  a  little 
rabbit  to  look  at.  How  pleasant  it  was 
out  in  the  forest  while  the  snow  lay  on 
the  ground,  when  the  rabbit  would  run 
by,  yes,  and  jump  over  me  too,  though  I 
did  not  like  it  then.  Oh!  it  is  terrible 
lonely  here." 

All  winter  the  little  fir  tree  lay  here  in 
the  dark,  with  only  an  occasional  call 
from  a  mouse  or  a  rat. 

sec  x. 

But  one  morning  people  came  to  clear 
out  the  garret.  The  tree  was  pulled  out 
of  its  corner,  and  a  servant  dragged  it 
out  upon  the  staircase.  "Now  life  is  be- 
ginning again,"  said  the  tree,  rejoicing 
in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Then  it 
was  carried  down  stairs  and  out  into  the 
back  yard.  Close  by  the  yard  was  a  gar- 
den where  flowers  were  blooming,  while 
swallows  flew  here  and  there  crying, 
"Twit,  twit,  twit,  my  mate  is  coming" — 
but  it  was  not  the  fir  tree  they  meant. 
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"Now  I  shall  live,"  cried  the  tree,  joy- 
fully spreading  out  its  branches.  But, 
alas!  they  were  all  withered  and  yellow, 
and  it  lay  in  the  corner  among  weeds. 

*       SEC.  XI. 

The  sta.-  of  gold  paper  still  stuck  in 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  glittered  in  the 
sunshine.  In  the  same  yard  two  of  the 
merry  children  were  playing  who  had 
danced  round  the  trees  at  Christmas. 
The  youngest  saw  the  gilded  star  and 
ran  and  pulled  it  off  the  tree.  ' '  Look 
what  is  sticking  to  the  ugly  fir  tree," 
said  the  child,  treading  on  the  branches 
till  they  crackled  under  his  boots.  The 
little  tree  wished  that  it  had  remained 
in  the  dark  corner  of  the  garret.  It 
thought  of  its  beautiful  home  in  the  for- 
est. "Past!  past!"  said  the  old  tree. 
"Oh,  had  I  but  enjoyed  myself  while  I 
could  have  done  so!  but  now  it  is  too 
late!" 

SEC.  XII. 

Then  a  boy  came  and  chopped  the  tree 
into  small  pieces.  He  placed  these  pieces 
in  a  fire  under  a  large  kettle,  and  they 
quickly  blazed  up  brightly  while  the  tree 
sighed  so  deeply  that  each  sigh  was  like 
a  pistol  shot.  The  children  came  and 
seated  themselves  in  front  of  the  fire  and 
looked  at  it  and  cried,  "Pop,  pop."  But 
at  each  pop,  which  was  a  deep  sigh,  the 
tree  was  thinking  of  a  summer  day  in  the 
forest,  or  of  some  winter  night  there, 
when  the  stars  shone  brightly.  Now  all 
was  past. 


The  following  is  one  method  of  teach- 
ing this  story  to  the  little  ones: 

Aim. — Would  you  like  to  hear  a  story 
about  a  little  tree  that  bore  many  kinds 
of  fruit? 

Preparation. — Do  you  know  such  a 
tree?  What  kind  of  fruit  does  the  tree 
bear?  Is  that  all?  The  cherry  tree? 
The  pear?  The  maple?  The  pine?  The 
fir? 

PRESENTATION. 
SEC.  I. 

What  makes  the  trees  grow  so  that 
they  become  large  enough  to  bear  fruit? 
What  kind  of  a  place,  then,  would  a  little 
tree  like  best?  (One  where  there  is 
plenty  of  air,  sunshine,   and  moisture.) 


This  little  tree  that  we  shall  talk  about 
had  just  such  a  home  as  that.  Relate 
Sec.  I. 

SEC.  II. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  very  small  fir 
tree?  How  small?  Where  have  you 
seen  fir  trees  as  tall  as  our  school  house? 
Which  would  you  rather  be,  a  tall  fir 
tree  or  a  little  one  ?  Why  ?  Relate 
Sec.  II. 

SEC.  III. 

We  visited  a  fir  tree  yesterday.  How 
tall  was  it  when  three  years  old?  Is  that 
tall  for  a  tree? 

What  animals  would  the  little  tree  see 
in  the  woods?    Relate  Sec.  III. 

SEC.  IV. 

Relate  first  sentence.  Why  did  they 
cut  down  these  trees?  What  would  be 
done  with  them  after  they  were  cut  down  ? 
For  what  are  long  fir  trees  used?  (Tele- 
graph poles,  masts  of  ships,  etc.)  Re- 
late remainder  of  Sec.  IV. 

sec.  v. 

Why  should  this  tree  want  to  leave 
its  home?  Would  you  like  to  leave  your 
home  and  never  come  back?  Would  the 
little  tree  want  to  be  cut  down  like  the 
large  ones?    Why  not?    Relate  Sec.  V. 

SECS.  VI.  AND  VII. 

Relate. 

SEC.  VIII. 

Tell  me  about  the  Christmas  trees  you 
have  seen.  What  presents  were  on  them? 
How  were  they  lighted?  Relate  Sec. 
VIII. 

SEC.  IX. 

Now  that  it  is  morning,  what  will  be 
done  with  the  fir  tree?  Relate  through 
"dark  and  lonely."  Do  you  think  that 
this  little  tree  would  like  to  see  some  of 
its  forest  friends?  What  ones?  Relate 
to  "All  winter."  What  company  would 
the  little  tree  have  in  the  garret?  Re- 
late remainder  of  Sec.  IX. 

sec.  x. 

Do  you  think  this  little  tree  staid  in 
the  garret  always?  When  might  it  be 
moved?  (At  house  cleaning  time.)  Re- 
late through  "fresh  air."   What  did  they 
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do  with  it  next,  think  you?  Where  would 
they  put  it  after  they  got  it  down  stairs? 
In  which  yard?  Why  in  the  back  yard? 
It  came  in  from  the  front  yard.  (It  is 
old  and  ugly,  now.)  Relate  through 
"back  yard."  As  it  comes  out  into  this 
yard,  this  warm  spring  day,  what  would 
it  see?  Will  it  be  planted?  What  will 
be  done  with  it?  Relate  remainder  of 
Sec.  X. 

SEC.  XI. 

Relate  through  "under  his  boots." 
How  do  you  think  this  made  the  tree 
feel?  What  might  it  have  wished?  Re- 
late remainder  of  Sec.  XI. 

SEC.  XII. 

Will  this  old  tree  stay  in  the  corner 
always?  What  would  you»do  with  it?  I 
have  here  some  dry  twigs  of  the  fir's 
sister  tree.  Put  on  your  wraps  and  we 
will  put  these  on  the  bonfire  the  boys 
have  started  for  us.  As  they  burn  what 
does  the  noise  sound  like?  (Fire-crack- 
ers.)   Relate  Sec.  XII. 

The  children  should  learn  one  section 
so  that  they  can  relate  it  well,  in  their 
own  language,  before  another  one  is  taken 
up,  and  frequent  reviews  of  the  story  from 
the  beginning  should  be  made. 

Application. — Name  some  of  the  things 
■the  little  tree  had  to  make  it  happy.  (A 
good  home,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  good  com- 
panions, a  pretty  green  dress,  wrhile  many 
trees  were  bare,  etc.)  Was  there  any- 
thing to  make  it  unhappy  ?  Was  it  happy? 
Why  not?  What  did  it  forget?  Are  little 
children  ever  like  this  fir  tree?  Tell  me 
some  of  the  things  you  have  to  make  you 
happy.  How  many  ?  Are  you  always 
"happy?  Why  not?  Lena,  were  you  un- 
happy yesterday  when  you  wanted  a  new 
dress  like  Lucile's?  Hadn't  you  enough 
things  to  make  you  happy  without  a  dress 
like  Lucile's?  John,  why  did  you  pout 
yesterday  about  passing  the  pencils? 
Were  you  like  the  little  fir  tree?  Addison, 
when  were  you  like  the  little  fir  tree? 

In  this  confidential  talk,  teachers  and 
pupils  are  brought  into  close  and  helpful 
relationship.  After  this,  '  'Are  you  a  little 
■fir  tree?"  will  bring  a  smile  to  a  length- 
ening face,  and  the  words  fir  tree  will  be 
a  strengthening  term  to  go  with  the  child 
through  his  life. 

Mrs.  Lida  McMurry. 

Normal,  Illinois. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teacher's  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
Form. 


First  Steps  in  Arithmetic. 

The  human  mind  gains  the  elementary 
ideas  for  all  its  thinking,  through  per- 
ception by  the  senses.  From  this  prin- 
ciple, it  follows  that  all  the  first  work  in 
arithmetic  should  be  done  in  connection 
with  things  that  may  be  handled.  Na- 
ture has  furnished  us  with  ten  convenient 
counters,  which  are  perhaps  the  very 
best  for  first  use.  Indeed,  even  the  man 
who  has  never  acquired  the  power  to  con- 
ceive of  abstract  numbers,  is  quite  likely 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  his  fingers  when 
he  is  obliged  to  make  some  simple  arith- 
metical calculation. 

The  grouping  of  numbers  by  ten  rather 
than  by  some  other  number,  as  a  stan- 
dard, is  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  fact 
of  our  having  ten  digits  on  our  two 
hands.  The  primary  use  of  the  fingers 
as  counters  is  suggested  in  the  fact  that 
the  figures,  which  are  the  symbols  of 
numbers,  are  often  called  digits.  Our 
word  calculate  also  strongly  indicates  the 
use  of  counters  in  simple  arithmetical  op- 
erations. The  word  comes  from  calculus, 
a  pebble ;  in  many  parts  of  the  world  peb- 
bles are  almost  as  readily  accessible  as 
the  fingers  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  many  of 
our  schools  but  little  attempt  is  made  to 
use  objects  in  taking  the  first  steps  in 
number;  too  often  the  children  are  put 
to  the  use  of  abstract  words,  spoken  or 
written,  or  to  the  use  of  figures.  The 
result  is  that  many  a  child,  never  having 
got  the  fundamental  notions  of  arithme- 
tic through  the  senses,  never  attains 
them  in  his  school  work  at  all.  He  "ci- 
phers" through  the  book,  with  his  thought 
wholly  engrossed  in  the  manipulation  of 
figures  according  to  "rule,"  without  any 
conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  op- 
erations which  he  performs.  We  do  not 
believe  the  statement  is  too  strong  if  we 
say  that  many  a  pupil  learns  nothing  of 
arithmetic  in  his  class  operations ;  he  gets 
merely  the  power  to  evolve  certain  other 
figures,  the  ansioer,  by  the  use  of  the 
given  figures  in  a  prescribed  way.  What 
he  really  knows  of  numbers  and  their 
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uses,  he  has  gained  from  his  plays,  or  from 
his  dealings  with  things  outside  the  school 
room.. 

The  child  should  deal  with  things, 
counters  of  some  sort,  till  he  has  become 
familiar  with  numbers  below  one  hun- 
dred— till  he  has  thoroughly  acquired 
the  forty -five  combinations  that  make  the 
necessary  addition  table,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  two  numbers  up  to  ten  times 
ten,  which  make  the  necessary  multipli- 
cation table.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  table  of  differences  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  table  of  sums;  that  is,  the 
child  should*  learn  that  seven,  less  four, 
is  three,  and  seven,  less  three,  is  four,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  learns  that  three 
and  four  are  seven,  fci  the  same  way,  the 
multiplication  table  should  be  taught  as 
a  division  table  also. 

While  the  child  is  learning  sums,  dif- 
ferences, products,  and  quotients,  by  the 
use  of  objects,  he  should  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  commit  these  results  to 
memory  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  he 
may  dispense  with  his  counters.  The 
thorough  committing  of  these  tables  to 
an  automatic  memory  is  the  most  difficult 
task  a  little  learner  in  arithmetic  has  to 
undertake;  and  yet  it  must  be  thoroughly 
done  before  he  is  prepared  to  go  on  be- 
yond the  "ground  rules." 

It  follows  from  all  this,  then,  that  the 
object  of  "number  work"  in  lower  grades 
is  to  make  the  child  master  of  the  addi- 
tion and  multiplication  tables — first,  by 
the  use  of  counters,  to  lead  him  to  find 
what  the  combinations  in  these  tables 
signify;  and  then,  to  commit  these  tables 
to  an  automatic  memory.  For  illustration, 
when  he  has  found,  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, that  .three  and  two  are  five,  and 
that  three  two's  are  six,  let  him  dwell 
on  these  statements  till  they  are  indel- 
ibly fixed  in  his  memory. 

So  far  as  the*  work  with  the  counters  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  made  to  interest 
almost  any  child  if  the  teacher  is  skillful 
in  presenting  interesting  objects,  in  a 
brisk  and  cheerful  way.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up  the  interest  in  that  drill 
which  is  necessary  to  fix  the  results  in 
the  memory. 

Much  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  games. 
Old-fashioned  "odd  and  even,"  guessing 
at  the  number  of  objects  in  a  small  col- 
lection, playing  with  dice  or  dominoes, 
measuring  with  small  pocket  rules,  etc., 


may  make  the  work  very  interesting 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  real  work. 
At  a  little  later  stage,  the  use  of  "toy" 
money  may  be  very  interesting,  espec- 
ially if  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  older 
pupils  keeps  a  "store,"  and  the  little 
people  come  to  trade. 

When  the  pupils  have  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  stag?  of  counters,  many  games 
may  be  used  to  make  them  familiar  with 
the  tables,  to  fix  results  in  the  memory. 
Let  the  pupils  "choose  sides,"  as  in  the 
old-fashioned  spelling  school.  Fix  upon 
some  constant  number,  as  seven;  let  one 
captain  call  eight,  for  instance;  his  op- 
ponent must  instantly  respond  fifteen.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so  at  once,  the  second  on 
the  other  side  may  do  it,  and  win  the 
point.  Let  the  next  on  the  other  side 
say  five,  the  response,  twelve,  must  come 
at  once  from  his  opponent,  or  the  point 
is  lost.  After  a  little,  take  some  other 
constant  number,  and  so  on.  In  the  same 
way,  products  or  quotients  may  be  called 
for,  having  one  factor  permanent  for  a 
time. 

Numbers  may  be  given  to  different 
members  of  a  class.  Mary  may  be  five, 
John  six,  and  so  on.  Now  let  Mary  say 
"eleven."  John,  who  is  six,  must  step  to 
her  side.  She  now  says  nine,  the  child 
who  represents  three  must  come  to  her 
side.  If  any  child  fails  to  respond 
promptly,  he  loses  a  point.  Any  in- 
genious teacher  will  see  that  there  is  no 
end  to  such  games  that  might  be  invented 
and  used. 

Time  was  when  teachers  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  try  anything  like  what  we 
have  suggested,  as  a  part  of  sober  school 
work.  But  it  is  coming  to  be  known 
that,  in  many  ways,  excellent  school  work 
may  be  done  even  when  the  pupil  is  not 
sober  or  sad,  and  that,  too,  without  book 
or  pencil  in  hand.  One  thing,  however, 
must  never  be  forgotton:  In  all  exercises 
intended  to  make  children  quick  in  ob- 
taining results,  or  prompt  in  remember- 
ing them,  there  must  be  no  dawdling,  no 
waiting — unless  the  work  is  brisk  it  is  use- 
less. This  is  just  as  true  of  work  with 
figures  as  it  is  of  the  little  games  and 
plays  we  have  suggested.        E.  C.  H. 


Division  of  Decimals. 

Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  or 
discovered  the  method  of  division  of  deci- 
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mals,  whereby  the  division  is  cleared  of 
the  decimal  point  before  the  operation 
begins! 

In  conversing  with  a  young  lady  whose 
school  days  had  been  only  recently  left 
behind  her,  she  said,  "I  was  never  apt 
at  arithmetic,  and  to  this  day  not 
clearly  understand  placing  the  point  in 
dividing  decimals." 

"Would  you  care  to  understand  it?" 
I  asked.  "Yes,"  she  laughingly  replied, 
evidently  thinking  me  not  much  in  earn- 
est in  my  question. 

I  handed  her  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  had  com- 
pletely grasped  the  method,  so  that  iri 
problem  after  problem  which  I  gave  her 
in  the  succeeding  half  hour  of  my  visit, 
she  made  not  a  single  mistake. 

To  all  classes  in  decimal  fractions, 
division  is  the  only  real  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  to  the  pupil;  and  woe  be 
to  that  pupil  whose  teacher  does  not  un- 
derstand the  simplest,  most  practical, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  thorough 
method  of  teaching  it. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  office  of  a  Chicago  principal,  who 
was  examining  some  pupils  who  had  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  his  school. 

The  little  applicants  had  come  from 
the  sixth  grade  of  another  state,  and  the 
first  test  given  them  was  a  long  hori- 
zontal line  of  figures  which  were  to  be 
divided  by  9,  short  division,  and  solved 
rapidly. 

When  the  results  were  examined  by 
the  principal,  he  found  not  one  correct 
answer. 

He  expressed  himself  as  much  sur- 
prised that  these  children  had  ever  at- 
tained a  sixth  grade  in  any  school,  and 
immediately  assigned  them  to  a  much 
lower  grade  in  his  own. 

The  boys  were  bright  looking  fellows, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  their 
examination  had  not  been  quite  just  and 
wondering  if  the  sixth  grade  in  that  par- 
ticular school  would  have  come  out  of  a 
like  test  with  colors  flying. 

At  any  rate  I  decided  to  try  it  in  my 
own  school  room,  which  was  made  up  of 
one  class  of  pupils  who  had  been  two 
months  in  seventh  grade,  and  another 
class  just  finishing  sixth  grade. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
session,  paper  was  passed  to  each  pupil 


and  five  problems  in  short  division  given 
out,  the  divisors  being  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11, 
respectively.  ■•  ~~ 

Ample  time  was  given  to  perform  the 
work  carefully. 

The  papers  were  then  collected,  and 
out  of  fifty-two  I  found  one  which  I 
marked  100.  Of  course  a  week's  drill 
brought  about  a  different  state  of  affairs  ; 
but  the  incident  is  probably  only  one  of 
many  which,  if  brought  to  the  notice  of 
even  our  best  teachers,  might  prove  a 
revelation  of  dropped  stitches  that  need 
looking  after.  E. 


An  Outline  of  Work  for  First  Grade. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Observation  Work:  Caterpillar  (Green  Worm) 
and  Cocoon;  Grasshopper;  Butterfly. 

Stories:  The  Ants  and  tla  i  Grasshopper;  the 
Fly  and  the  Moth;  the  Owl  and  the  Grasshop- 
per, from  JSsop's  Fables. 

Poems:  Larvae,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney; 
Baby-Eye  here's  a  Fly,  by  T.  Tilton;  the 
Flower  Spider,  by  Alice  Carey. 

Songs:  A  Little  Worm;  Katy-Did;  the  Spider 
and  the  Fly. 

OCTOBER. 

Observation  Work:  The  Leaves;  Prepara- 
tions for  Winter — Migration  of  Birds;  Death  of 
the  Flowers;  Disappearance  of  Insects;  Coming 
of  Frost;  Falling  of  Leaves;  Thickening  of  hair 
on  Animals;  Hardening  of  Wood. 

Stories:  The  Anxious  Leaf,  by  H.  W.  Beecher, 
in  Norwood;  the  Rainbow  Fairies,  in  Todd  and 
Powell's  Third  Reader. 

Poems:  How  the  Leaver  Came  Down,  by 
Susan  Coolidge;  October  Gave  a  Party,  in 
Teachers''  Institute;  Seven  Times  One,  by  Jean 
Ingelow. 

Songs:  Come.  Little  Leaves;  Good-bye  to 
Summer;  the  Wind;  Jack  Frost. 

NOVEMBER. 

Observation  Work:    Seeds  and  Fruits. 

Stories:  The  Straw,  the  Coal,  and  the  Bean, 
by  Grimm;  the  First  Thanksgiving  Day, 
adapted  from  History. 

Poems:  The  Tree,  by  BjornsterneBjornsoji; 
the  FerUs,  in  Harper's  Second  Reader;  Parts 
of  the  Pumpkin,  by  Whittier;  the  Potato,  by 
Thos.  Moore. 

Songs:  The  COrn  Song:  the  Harvest;  Amer- 
ica; Thanksgiving  Day. 

DECEMBER. 

Observation  Work:  Pine  Needles  and  Cones; 
Snow  Crystals. 

Stories:  The  Discontented  Tine  Tree,  in 
Public-School  Journal;  the  Legend  of  the 
Christ  Child,  in  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Poems:  The  Little  Pine  Tree,  Anon.;  Na- 
ture's Needles,  in  Fairyland  of  Flowers;  the 
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First  Snowfall,  by  Lowell:  Winter,  in  Whit- 
tier's  Child  Life. 

Songs:  Waken  Little  Children;  Long  Ago 
on  Christmas  Night;  Christ,  our  King;  Ring 
the  Christmas  Bells. 

JANUARY. 

Observation  Work:  The  Child;  the  Moon  and 
the  Stars. 

Stories:  Cinderella,  by  Grimm;  the  King  of 
the  Golden  River,  adapted  from  Ruskin;  the 
Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper,  in  Sara  Wiltse's 
Coll. 

Poems:  Beautiful  Things,  in  Harper's  Sec- 
ond Reader;  Children,  by  Longfellow;  the 
Child's  World,  in  Mrs.  Wiggin's  Story  Hour; 
the  Man  in  the  Moon,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

Songs:  Great,  Wide,  Wonderful  World;  the 
Rod  and  the  Broom;  the  Pretty  Moon;  Do  You 
Know  How  Ma>ny  Stars? 

FEBRUARY. 

Observation  Work:  Animals — Squirrel,  Dog, 
Donkey,  Cat;  Moon  and  Stars  (continued). 

Stories:  The  Four  Musicians,  by  Grimm; 
Red  Riding  Hood,  by  Grimm;  Legends  of  the 
Moon. 

Poems:  Old  Dobbin,  by  Eliza  Cook;  a  Night 
with  a  Wolf,  Bayard  Taylor;  a  Lesson  of 
Mercy,  Alice  Carey. 

Songs:  Lady  Moon;  My  Kitty;  Ways  for 
Doing  Good;  Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

MARCH. 

Observation  Work:  Birds — Duck,  Rooster, 
Parrot:  Evaporation  and  Condensation. 

Stories:  The  Ugly  Duckling,  by  Andersen: 
The  Wren  and  the  Bear,  by  Grimm. 

Poems:  The  Crow's  Children,  by  Phebe  Cary; 
The  Robin's  Song,  in  Burrough's  Wake  Robin; 
The  Chicken's  Mistake,  by  Phebe  Cary;  The 
March  Wind,  in  Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Songs:  There's  a  Queer  Little  House;  The 
Chucking  Hen;  The  Bluebird;  The  Brown 
Thrush;  The  Pigeons. 

APRIL. 

Observation  Work:  Germination  of  Seeds; 
Signs  of  Spring  (begin  spring  calendar). 

Stories:  The  Pea  Blossom,  by  Andersen; 
The  Story  of  Easter,  from  Bible. 

Poems:  The  Coming  of  Spring,  by  Nora 
Perry;  An  April  Welcome,  by  Phebe  Cary; 
The  Laughing  Chorus,  Anon.;  Pussy  Willow, 
by  Annie  D.  Robinson. 

Songs:  Waiting  to  Grow;  God  Sends  the 
Bright  Spring  Sun;  The  Little  Flowers  came 
up  from  the  Ground;  Sweetly  the  Birds  are 
Singing. 

MAY. 

Observation  Work:    Buds  and  Flowers. 

Stories:  May  Blossom,  by  Grimm;  Origin 
and  Meaning  of  Dr coration  Day. 

Poems:  The  Crocus,  in  Youth's  Companion; 
The  CJse  of  Flowers,  by  Mary  Howitt;  Parts  of 
The  Dandelion,  by  Lowell;  Parts  of  The  First 
Flowers,  by  Whittier. 


Songs:  The  Merry  Month  of  May;  The 
Flower  Girl;  Buttercups  and  Daisies;  Awake! 
says  the  Sunshine;  Our  Country's  Flag. 

JUNE. 

Observation  Work:  Flowers. 

Stories:  Little  Ida's  Flowers,  by  Andersen; 
The  Fla^;  Flower,  by  Andersen. 

Poems:  The  Yellow  Violet,  by  Bryant;  To 
an  Elf  on  a  Buttercup,  by  Phebe  Cary;  Little 
White  Lily,  by  George  McDonald;  The  Daisies 
White,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

Songs:  Open  Your  Eyes  my  Pansies  Sweet; 
The  Child's  Wish:  The  Brook;  The  Daisy. 

Anna  I.  Davis. 
Principal  North  School,  Austin,  111. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Advanced  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-gnide  course; 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course: 
Grammar  Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


A  Grammar  Lesson. 

IV. 

Our  last  article  brought  the  pupil  on 
to  an  apprehension  of  the  different  uses 
of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  express- 
ing the  thought.  He  may  now  begin  to 
learn  more  definitely  what  these  uses  are 
and  form  definitions  for  them. 

SUBJECT-WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  CLAUSES. 

We  find  in  every  sentence  that  there  is 
a  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  sub- 
ject. This  word,  or  group  of  words, 
shows  what  it  is  about  which  the  state- 
ment is  made.  When  it  is  a  single  word 
which  gives  a  name  to  this  subject,  this 
name  is  called  a  noun.  We  may  make 
for  our  first  definition  of  a  noun,  then, 
the  following: 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  subject. 

Let  the  class  now  turn  to  a  story  in 
the  reader  and  select  the  subjects  that 
are  names.  This  drill  will  fix  the  first 
work  of  a  noun  in  the  minds  of  the  class 
— the  name  of  the  subject. 

The  teacher  next  proceeds  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  the  fact  that 
other  names  are  used  in  sentences  that 
are  not  names  of  subjects.  Practice  is 
given  in  selecting  all  the  words  in  the 
reading  lessons  that  are  names,  until  the 
class  can  distinguish  the  names  from  the 
other  words  used.  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
child  to  distinguish  names  from  all  other 
words.     Many  teachers  cannot  do  it. 

While  they  are  at  work  at  this,  lead 
them  to  see  that  each  of  these  names  de- 
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notes  something  that  might  be  the  sub- 
ject, about  which  a  statement  might  be 
made. 

In  the  sentence,  ;'New  York  is  the 
largest  city  in  America,"  both  city  and 
America  are  names  of  objects  about 
which  some  predicate  could  be  affirmed. 
Practice  the  pupils  in  using  these  names 
as  subjects  and  expressing  the  same 
thought.    For  example: 

11  The  largest  city  in  America  is  New 
York;"  or, 

"  America  has  for  its  largest  city,  New 
York." 

This  is  an  excellent  exercise  in  the  use 
of  language,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
fixing  the  idea  that  all  name  words  have 
the  peculiarity  that  they  can  be  used  as 
subjects  in  a  sentence. 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  to  add  some- 
thing to  his  former  definition  of  a  noun. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  an  object  that 
might  be  used  as  a  subject. 

Assuming  that  the  pupil  has  the  sub- 
ject-relation well  fixed  in  mind  by  his 
previous  study,  he  learns  to  define  the 
noun  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  gets  the  correct  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  noun.  To  say  that  a 
noun  is  a  name,  as  many  grammars  do,  is 
to  say  nothing,  or  else  to  mislead.  White 
is  the  name  of  a  color,  and  run  is  the 
name  of  an  action.  The  thoughtful  child 
•discovers  this  and  is  confused  by  the 
definition. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  also,  that 
noun  is  a  technical  word  used  only  in 
grammar,  and  denotes  the  use  of  a  word 
in  a  sentence.  There  are  many  names, 
therefore,  that  are  not  nouns.  Apple 
names  a  fruit;  horse,  an  animal;  and 
John,  a  boy,  but  they  are  nouns  only 
when  we  consider  them  in  their  gram- 
matical relations  to  the  other  words  in 
the  sentence.  Of  course,  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction too  difficult  for  the  child  to  make; 
but  the  teacher  should  see  it,  and  so 
teach  the  child  that  he  shall  not  fall  into 
errors  that  will  impede  his  progress,  by 
making  his  classifications  and  definitions 
mechanical  and  arbitrary.  Let  every- 
thing that  is  learned  be  joined  to  what 
the  child  already  knows,  and  so  joined  to 
it  that  it  will  appear  to  grow  out  of  it 
and  be  involved  in  it,  as  a  branch  grows 
out  of  the  tree. 

Having  developed  the  meaning  and 
definition  of  the  noun,  it  may  be  well,  as 


the  next  step,  to  show  that  phrases  and 
clauses  can  sustain  this  noun-relation  in 
the  sentence.  This  is  only  calling  sharply 
to  mind  what  he  has  already  discovered 
in  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

Give  to  the  class  sufficient  practice,  so 
that  the  pupils  can  discover  and  readily 
detect  these  noun-relations  of  clauses  and 
phrases.  The  practice  may  follow  a  simi- 
lar line  to  that  suggested  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  definition  of  a  noun,  as  given 
above.  In  these  articles  the  writer  is 
not  preparing  a  text-book,  but  is  trying 
to  present  the  outline  of  one,  which  any 
teacher,  who  masters  it,  can  fill  out  to 
suit  the  attainments  of  any  class  he  may 
have. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  pursue  our  search 
for  definitions  of  the  other  elements  of 
the  sentence.  B. 


On  the  Teaching  of  ZDology. 

I.  THE  BEGINNING. 

"We  are  about  to  take  a  class  in  zoology. 
In  these  days  of  multiplicity  of  methods, 
we  have  so  many  conflicting  '  'guides" 
that  we  are  not  so  sure  as  we  used  to  be 
just  where  to  drive  our  first  stake.  We 
believe  it  does  not  matter  much  what 
text-book  we  place  in  the  hands  of  these 
pupils,  not  a  very  great  deal  what  ani- 
mals we  select  for  their  first  study,  but 
our  uniform  experience  tells  us  we  must 
exercise  care  in  setting  them  at  work. 
They  have  not  studied  zoology  at  all; 
so  much  the  better.  They  know  a  few 
things  about  a  few  animals.  We  see  in 
anticipation  their  eager  faces;  we  think 
of  their  expectations,  and  then  we  begin 
to  consider  prescribed  methods  with 
distrust. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  knows  the  brown 
thrush.  He  knows  it  not  only  by  name, 
but  he  knows  what  kind  of  a  nest  it 
builds  every  year  in  the  drooping  boughs 
of  an  apple  tree  at  home.  He  knows  the 
song  it  sings.  He  knows  the  time  of  its 
departure  in  autumn,  and  its  return  in 
spring  is  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
scent  of  apple  blossoms.  How  shall  we 
teach  this  boy  zoology?  Shall  we  begin 
by  teaching  him  a  new  name  for  his  old 
acquaintance?  Shall  we  tell  him  that 
the  singing  birds  are  distinguished  by 
the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  scales 
upon  their  tarsi?    Shall  we  teach  him 
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to  name  and  characterize  the  order,  class, 
and  branch  to  which  the  singing  birds 
belong,  and  leave  him  believing  that  the 
big  names  he  has  learned  constitute  the 
science  of  zoology?  If  the  boy  has  any 
love  for  animals  this  method  would  be  a 
sore  disappointment  to  him.  Zoology 
used  to  be  taught  that  way — is  yet  in  a 
few  schools.  But,  if  we  could  find  no 
better  objection,  this  method  is  entirely 
out  of  style  and  so  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 

The  anatomist  suggests  a  method 
which  is  more  popular  just  now.  Shall 
we  follow  him?  Shall  we  teach  our  boy 
that  the  song  of  the  thrush  is  incidental 
but  that  the  form  and  structure  of  its 
vocal  organs  is  all  important?  Shall  we 
supply  his  hands  with  dissecting  instru- 
ments and  give  him  work  for  every  day 
in  the  laboratory?  Shall  we  make  him 
forget  the  song  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  apparatus  which  produced  it?  Shall 
we  supplant  the  scent  of  the  apple  blos- 
soms with  the  foul  odors  of  the  dissect- 
ing room?  If  we  do,  he  is  a  boy  of  a 
strong  anatomical  bent  if  he  retains  his 
taste  for  the  study.  And  there  are  half 
a  dozen  or  more  in  our  class  who,  we  are 
sure,  have  as  yet  no  liking  for  anatomical 
work;  death  in  any  form  is  repulsive  to 
them;  and  the  very  thought  of  touching 
clammy  organs  and  cold  vital  fluids  is  re- 
pugnant. Hence,  however  high  the  val- 
uation we  put  upon  anatomical  work,  we 
must  conclude  that  in  a  class  like  ours  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  work  to  begin  with. 
Furthermore,  it  is  live  animals  that  in- 
terest us  most  and  are  of  most  importance 
to  us;  and  should  we  spend  so  much  of 
our  time  in  studying  structure,  and  so 
little  in  studying  that  life  of  which  the 
structure  is  merely  the  agent? 

Our  pupils  are  already  familiar  with 
a  few  of  the  manifestations  of  animal  life. 
Shall  we  not  then  rather  give  them  first 
the  live  animals  for  consideration,  and 
interest  them  further  in  that  life  which 
is  the  one  thing  unique  and  peculiar  to 
this  branch  of  study,  and,  therefore, 
most  serviceable  to  the  teacher's  first 
use?  Then  we  shall  not  need  to  awaken  in- 
terest at  the  beginning,  and  if  we  make 
an  interest  in  the  song  of  the  thrush  call 
for  an  investigation  of  the  structure  of 
the  organs  which  produced  it;  shall  we 
not  then  be  putting  anatomy  to  its  only 
legitimate  use?     Let  this  plan  keep  clas- 


sifications entirely  in  the  background  for 
the  greater  part  of  our  course,  as  it  will. 
Observation  ana  comparison  properly 
precede.  The  broad  generalizations,  of 
which  classifications  are  the  embodiment . 
should  have  no  place  until  sufficient  data 
have  been  gathered  for  use  in  general- 
izing. It  matters  less  how  closely  we  in 
teaching  follow  the  scientific  method, 
than  how  well  our  pupils  in  learning  ap- 
ply it. 

So  we  have  decided  to  give  our  pupil- 
first  the  live  animal  for  study.  How  then 
must  we  continue,  that  we  may  cultivate 
in  them  a  taste  for  the  science  of  zoology? 
Unquestionably  by  giving  them  a  taste  of 
practical  zoological  work.  In  this  Linna- 
eus, and  Cuvier,  and  Darwin,  and  all 
others,  found  their  inspiration.  Every 
pupil  can  begin  where  these  men  began, 
and  every  one  will  find  in  nature's  bound- 
less resources  unfailing  source  of  interest. 

Four  kinds  of  zoological  work  suggest 
themselves  as  being  serviceable  and  prac- 
tical: (1)  The  writing  of  full  specific 
descriptions  of  native  species ;  (2)  invest- 
igating and  writing  upon  the  . economic 
importance  of  same;  (3)  comparative 
dissections,  with  drawings  and  record  of 
things  ^observed;  and,  (4)  the  prepara- 
tion and  classification  of  specimens. 
These  four  kinds  of  work  may  not  be 
equally  agreeable  to  all  the  pupils,  per- 
haps not  equally  beneficial  to  all;  but 
every  pupil  should  do  enough  of  each  kind 
of  work  to  know  what  are  the  require- 
ments for  each,  and  what  are  the  ends  to 
be  attained  by  each.  We. should  not 
spoil  a  good  zoologist  in  one  line  of  work- 
by  compelling  him  to  work  at  Unneces- 
sary length  in  another  line  in  which  the 
work  is  ^uncongenial.  This  science  offers 
room  enough  lor  a  variety  of  talents. 
The  descriptive,  the  economics,  the  struc- 
tural, and  the  systematic  zoologists  may 
all  find  their  initial  inspiration  in  tin4 
class-room;  and  there,  as  in  the  world, 
each  may  contribute  to  the  sum  of  knowl-  M 
edge  gleaned  by  all  the  others. 

James  G.  Needham. 
Jcrseyville,  III.,  December  20,  1892. 


Defi  ait  ions. 

Mr.  Editor.  -^Permit  me  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  your  readers  to  some 
arithmetical  definitions  given  in  The  PUB- 
LIC-SCHOOL Journal  of  November  last. 
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Definitions  should  be  as  accurate  as 
possible.  Oftentimes  differences  of  opin- 
ion arise  from  imperfect  definitions  of 
words.  People  generally  harmonize  in 
opinions  which  are  accurately  defined. 

The  perfection  of  mathematics  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  its  definitions. 
Arithmetical  terms  must  be  accurately 
defined  if  pupils  are  to  get  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  numbers. 

In  your  November  number,  some  one 
defines  a  simple  number  to  be  "a  number 
in  which  ten  units  of  one  kind  invariably 
make  one  in  the  next  higher." 

Will  arithmeticians  accept  this  as  a 
perfect  definition?  From  such  a  defini- 
tion would  either  a  pupil,  or  even  a 
teacher,  understand  what  a  simple  num- 
ber is? 

We  feel  disposed  to  ask  the  author  a 
few  simple  questions: 

1.  Does  a  simple  number  necessarily 
contain  ten  units?  Five  (5)  units  is  most 
assuredly  a  simple  number;  but  five  con- 
tains only  five  units. 

2.  But  the  author  says,  "ten  units 
of  one  kind  invariably  make  one  of  the 
next  higher."  The  pupil  will  naturally 
ask,  "One  what?"  Before  he  can  find  an 
atiswer,  the  word  one  must  be  translated. 
Five  (5)  is  a  simple  number,  and  the  next 
higher  number  is  six  (6). 

3.  Will  the  pupil  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "higher"  until  it  is  trans- 
lated also? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  "Indiana  State 
Board,"  or  the  author,  is  floundering  in  a 
cloudy  atmosphere. 

4.  The  author  continues,  and  says,  "A 
number  is  compound  when  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  other  than  ten. " 

Let  us  test  this  definition.  We  will 
take  the  number  five  (5),  a  simple  num- 
ber. If  5  be  increased  by  the  ratio  of  8 
(a  ratio  less  than  ten),  the  result  will  be 
40.  Is  40  a  compound  number?  Surely 
not.     Your  author  must  translate  again. 

5.  Your  author  further  says,  "An  ab- 
stract number  does  not  name  the  kind  of 
units."  But  does  the  existence  of  num- 
ber necessarily  depend  upon  its  name? 

Here  are  actually  5  apples  upon  a 
plate.  Does  this  number  of  apples  de- 
pend at  all  upon  the  name,  five,  which 
represents  the  number  of  apples? 

The  character,  5,  may  be  made  to  rep- 
resent a  certain  number  of  apples,  or  of 
units,  or  of  words;  or,  by  universal  con- 


sent, it  can  be  made  to  represent  four 
horses. 

By  common  consent,  we  call  a  number 
abstract,  when  the  character  represent- 
ing the  number,  is  used,  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  things  it  represents. 

When  the  names  of  the  things  repre- 
sented by  the  character  are  expressed  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  the  charac- 
ter, the  numbers  are  called  concrete. 
[Otherwise,  they  are  abstract. — Ed.] 

But  in  the  next  place,  let  us  examine 
the  second  of  the  arithmetical  questions, 
which  is  as  follows:  "Multiply  the  dif- 
ference between  four  and  four-tenths  and 
twenty-seven  hundred-thousandths  by  the- 
product  of  two  and  one-tenth  and  five 
thousandths,  and  divide  the  product  by 
five  millionths. " 

Your  author  says,  "This  presents  no- 
difficulty  to  one  who  has  mastered  the 
principles  of  decimal  fractions."  This 
statement  is  correct,  but  how  many  of 
our  pupils,  and  even  of  our  teachers,  have 
properly  mastered  the  principles  of  dec-  i 
imal  fractions?  Very  many  persons  will 
flounder  sadly,  in  trying  to  work  out  such 
a  question  as '  this  by  the  methods  laid 
down  in  our  common  arithmetics. 

Yet  this  question,  and  all  other  similar 
ones,  can  be  made  simple  and  easy  to  any 
one  who  will  carefully  examine  the 
method  of  teaching  decimal  fractions 
laid  down  in  "The  Natural  "Arithmetic," 
published  by  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  of  Boston. 

We  will  here  give  one  rule,  which  is 
applicable  in  the  solution  of  a  very  large 
number  of  arithmetical  questions,  which 
involve  integers,  decimals,  and  common 
fractions. 

Rule.  "If  arithmetical  questions  in- 
volve numbers  of  different  names, 
whether  denominate  or  fractional,  re- 
duce all  such  numbers  to  the  same,  or  to 
the  lowest  name  given  in  the  question, 
and  then  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  in 
using  them,  as  in  simple  whole  numbers. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  to  the  above  ex- 
ample. 

Notice  that  the  lowest  name  mentioned 
in  the  given  example  is  millionths— iv 
duce,  then,  each  of  the  other  terms  to 
millionths,  and  the  example  will  then  be 
expressed  as  follows:  4,400,000  mil- 
lionths, diminished  by  270  millionths: 
then  multiplied  by  the  product  of  2,100,- 
000  millionths,  into  5,000  millionths;  and 
then  divided  by  5  millionths  reduced  to 
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the  same  name  as  the  last  product,  and 
the  result  will  be  !>-J.'5!>.  1  :;.*', — or  nine 
thousand,  two  bund  red  and  thirty-nine, 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  thous- 
andths.     'A-  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  think  that  the  points  fn  paragraphs  1.  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  may  be  answered  in  a  very  few 
words. 

1.  No.  Put  if  the  5  units  arc  of  such  a  kind 
that  lo  of  them  would  make  a  unit  of  the  next 
higher  order,  the  5  is  a  simple  number;  if  8 
units  like  these  5,  be  they  5  quarts  (dry  meas- 
ure) or  %,  will  make  the  next  higher  unit;  the 
number  is  not  simple  to  one  who  has  any  occa- 
sion to  regard  the  ratio  of  these  units  to  the 
next  higher  one. 

2  and  3.  The  word  "  higher "  will  at  once 
suggest  the  accompanying  words,  "order," 
"  grade,"  "  kind,"  to  a  pupil  who  has  been 
properly  led  to  his  arithmetical  notions  through 
the  study  of  things;  that  is,  through  sense  per- 
ception. 

4.  The  "ratio  of  increase"  pertains  to  the 
unit  itself,  not  to  the  given  number  of  units. 
No  child  properly  taught  in  the  primary  stages 
would  have  trouble.  The  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  unit  is  the  only  essential  point  involved  in 
all  the  talk  about  the  difference  of  simple  and 
compound  or  denominate  numbers. 

5.  We  will  let  our  venerable  friend  answer 
his  own  objection  here.  Put  the  last  short 
paragraph,  under  5,  with  the  first  one,  and 
nothing  remains  for  us  to  say.  E.  C.  H. 


The  Recitation. 

FIRST  STEP. 

Whatever  be  the  subject  the  class  is 
studying  it  is  essential,  to  good  teaching, 
that  the  Recitation,  each  day,  be  con- 
sciously connected  with  what  the  child 
already  knows.  This  connection  should 
be  prepared  for  before  the  special  lesson 
of  the  day  begins.  The  lesson  must  be  a 
continuation  of  a  series  of  related  ideas 
already  learned. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  lesson  to-day 
is  the 

TENSES  OF  THE  VERB. 

What  is  the  method  of  approach  ? 

In  some  schools  it  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

Teacher — Where  is  our  lesson  to-day  ? 
Pupil — On  page  fifty. 
T.— What  is  the  subject  ? 
P.— Tenses. 

T. — What  were  we  to  learn  about  them  ? 

P. — The  name  and  definition  of  each,  and 
give  examples. 

T. — Very  well.    What  is  tense  ? 

P. — Tense  is  that  property  of  the  verb  which 
shows  the  time  of  the  predicate. 

Now  what  is  the  objection  to  this  way 
of  beginning  ?  It  does  not  make  the 
lesson  of  to-day  a  continuation  of  former 
lessons  and  a  part  of  the  one  whole  of 
grammatical  knowledge.     The  class  does 


not  have  the  proper  mental  attitude 
toward  the  Lesson. 

This  attitude  can  be  secured  by  ques- 
tions like  the  following  : 

Teacher  What  are  we  trying  to  learn  in 
this  study  ? 

Pupil— Grammar. 

T.  —  Which  is—? 

P. — Knowledge  of  our  language. 

T. — Our  language  is  made  up  of — ? 

P.— Words. 

T. — These  words  express — ? 
P.  — Ideas. 

T. — How  many  classes  of  ideas  have  we 
found  so  far  ? 

P. — Four.  (Or  three,  if  noun  and  pronoun 
are  classed  together.  | 

T.— And  the  classes  of  words  corresponding 
are — ? 

P. — Parts  of  Speech. 

T. — We  have  studied  about — ? 

P. — Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs. 

T. — What  is  a  verb  ? 

P. — It  is  the  word  that  afifirms  something  of 
the  subject. 

T. — Does  it  always  affirm  in  a  direct  and  pos- 
itive manner  ? 

P. — No.  Sometimes  doubtingly  or  condition- 
ally. 

T. — And  so  we  have  ? 
P. — Three  modes. 

T. — We  wish  to  learn  to-day  if  there  is  any 
other  property  of  verbs,  and  this  brings  us  to 
our  lesson  which  is? 

P. — Tenses. 

T. — Now  we  will  see  what  you  have  found 
out  about  tenses. 

This  illustrates  one  chain  of  questions 
that  would  lead  up  to  the  lesson.  At  the 
next  recitation  a  little  different  approach 
would  be  followed,  but  always  in  such  a 
way  as  to  recall  the  ideas  that  had  been 
previously  elaborated.  If  it  should  be 
a  mere  repetition  of  words  without  see- 
ing the  meaning  which  the  words  express 
this  would  be  as  wooden  and  worthless 
as  all  other  senseless  things.  And, 
too,  when  the  teacher  sees  clearly  the 
ideas,  and  undertakes  to  stimulate  the 
same  ideas  in  the  children,  he  will  find 
ways  of  approach  much  better  for  him 
than  any  that  can  be  worked  out  by  an- 
other. Manufactured  devices  are  worth- 
less as  feet  and  legs,  but  they  can  serve  a 
good  purpose  as  a  cane  when  one  is  weak. 

They  are  suggestive  because  all  our 
minds  are  much  the  same,  and  the  suc- 
cessful route  of  one  in  the  solving  of  p 
difficulty  will  often  help  another  to  a  sat- 
isfactory solution. 

The  idea  we  seek  to  emphasize  in  these 
suggestions  is  the  need  of  keeping  up 
these  "  running  reviews"  almost  daily  in 
every  style,  in  order  that  what  is  learned 
to-day,  may  be.  properly  assimilated  with 
what  has  been  learned  before.  B. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth 
and  in  its  maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  KUNO  FISCHER'S  HISTORY 

OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  * 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  RICHARD  JONES. 


Philosophy  is  a  love  for  wisdom,  a 
striving  after  truth.  Even  this  striving 
is  philosophy.  A  progressive  culture- 
process  can  be  comprehended  only  by  a 
progressive  knowledge-process.  The  hu- 
man spirit  is  this  progressive  culture- 
process;  philosophy,  this  progressive 
knowledge-process,  the  self-knowledge  of 
the  human  spirit.  This  self  knowledge 
of  the  human  spirit  is  the  fundamental 
theme  of  all  systems  of  philosophy.  The 
problem  of  philosophy  is  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  the  forms  of  culture,  to  grasp  their 
inner  motives,  and  to  make  clear  what 
they  are  and  what  is  their  aim.  The 
problem  is  the  more  difficult  the  richer 
and  more  manifold  the  world  of  culture 
becomes.  The  animating  principles  of 
men  are  so  various  that  conflicting  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  arise,  each  of  which 
expresses  one  phase  of  the  animating 
principles  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
phase  must  be  co-ordinated  in  order  to 
solve  the  philosophical  problem  of  the 
age.  But  there  are  ruling  tendencies  of 
the  time;  so  arise  in  philosophy  ruling 
systems. 

Moreover,  this  explanation  of  the  spirit 
of  history,  which  is  the  province  of  phil- 
osophy, is  always  more  than  a  mere  ex- 
position. Philosophy  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  history  of  the  human  spirit 
as  does  our  self  knowledge  to  our  life. 
In  what  consists  the  act  of  self  observa- 
tion? We  withdraw  from  the  outer 
world  which  has  occupied  us  and  busy 
ourselves  with  ourselves.  We  make  our 
own  life  a  subject  of  observation,  just  as 


the  artist  views  the  work  arising  under 
his  hand.  He  lays  down  his  tools  and 
steps  back  from  his  work,  and  from  a 
suitable  point  of  view  surveys  the  whole. 
The  eye  of  the  critical  artist  sees  other- 
wise than  the  eye  of  the  artist  lost  in  his 
work.  He  now  discovers  faults  which 
were  before  unseen.  He  sees  want  of 
proportion  in  the  parts;  there  a  limb  is 
too  prominent  for  a  symmetrical  whole. 
By  this  opportune  examination  he  sees 
now  how  one  harmonizes  with  all,  and 
what  destroys  the  harmony.  What  shall 
the  artist  do?  Abandon  the  work  be- 
cause many  faults  appear?  Shall  he  not 
rather  again  grasp  the  tools,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  right  idea  which  he  in 
a  moment  of  criticism  conceived,  now  cor- 
rectly and  better  labor? 

Let  us  apply  the  illustration.  The  ar- 
tists are  ourselves;  .the  artistic  work  is 
our  lives;  the  critical  look  which  judges 
the  work  is  the  self-observation  which  in- 
terrupts the  process  of  living.  We  with- 
draw from  the  life,  which  we  have  until 
that  moment  lived;  and  as  the  artist 
makes  his  work,  we  make  our  lives  our 
subject  of  observation  and  win  thereby  a 
better  knowledge  of  ourselves.  We 
thereby  separate  ourselves  from  our  past 
life-conditions  and  will  never  again  re- 
turn to  the  same.  So  self-observation 
determines  the  moment  when  one  life- 
period  closes  and  a  new  one  begins.  It 
makes  a  crisis  in  our  development,  a  turn- 
ing point,  or  epoch,  in  our  lives.  We 
free  ourselves  from  our  passions  as  soon 
as  we  think.    We  cease  to  feel  them  so 


*On  account  of  the  necessity  for  brJvity,  I  have  omitted  many  connecting  sentences,  sometimes  taking  but 
one  sentence  out  of  a  paragraph.  The  presentation  loses  somewhat  in  force  because  of  this  omission  of  sentences, 
which  gave  emphasis  or  illustration.  But  even  thu«  shorn,  I  trust  it  will  be  found  helpful,  as  giving  a  valuable  statement 
of  the  purposes  and  problems  of  philosophy— a  subject  which  touches  closely  the  lives  of  us  all,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
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soon  as  we  begin  to  observe  them.  In 
this  lies  the  whole  importance  of  self- 
knowledge,  the  crisis  which  it  works  in 
our  lives.  We  are  no  more  ruled  by  our 
previous  life-conditions;  we  are  no  more 
what  we  were.  So  an  earnest  observa- 
tion of  self  is  always  a  fundamental  free- 
ing and  renewal  of  our  lives,  a  crisis 
which  separates  the  present  from  the 
past  and  prepares  for  the  future.  The 
act  of  self-observation  is  in  our  own  life 
what  the  monologue  is  in  the  dream. 
The  action  withdraws  from  the  confusing 
stage  of  the  outer  world  into  the  inner- 
most soul,  and  here,  in  silence,  in  delib- 
eration with  self,  the  problem  is  consid- 
ered and  solved. 

Such  moments  are  wanting  in  the  life 
of  no  spiritually  active  being,  and  every 
one  finds  them  in  his  own  experience.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  shall  always  con- 
tinue in  the  conditions  of  life  and  culture 
which  have  ruled  us;  our  interest  in 
them  ceases  to  satisfy  us.  A  feeling  of 
satiety,  of  dissatisfaction,  makes  itself 
always  more  actively  and  painfully  felt, 
and  at  last  we  remain  alone  with  our- 
selves. We  are  estranged  from  our  pre- 
vious life-conditions ;  we  begin  to  reflect 
concerning  ourselves,  concerning  the 
problem  of  our  being,  concerning  the 
problem  of  the  world;  we  begin  to  phi- 
osophize — so  far  as  we  are  able,  so  far 
as  our  culture  permits. 


{January, 

I  have  portrayed  out  of  the  experience 
and  development  of  a  single  life,  the  soul 
condition  in  which  the  will  is  inclined  to 
reflection  and  self  observation,  and  which 
.  germinates  the  first  motive  to  philosophy. 
It  is  the  moment,  when  in  fervid  souls,  a 
passionate  longing  awakens  to  know  phi- 
losophy and  to  receive  from  her  the  satis- 
faction which  life,  mere  activity,  no  more 
provides. 

To  that  important  part  which,  in  the 
development  of  the  individual,  self-ob- 
servation plays,  corresponds,  in  the  life 
of  the  race,  the  dominant  system  of  phi- 
losophy. They  not  merely  accompany 
the  progress  of  the  human  spirit;  they 
influence  this  progress  by  making  sub- 
jects of  observation  out  of  hitherto  rul- 
ing life  conditions.  They  free  the  world 
from  this  rule.  They  perfect  the  pres- 
ent form  of  culture  and  prepare  for  the 
new.  They  work  as  world  historical 
factors,  through  which  the  great  systems 
of  culture  live  out  their  life  and  great 
culture  crises  are  brought  about. 

One  first  sees  the  history  of  philosophy 
in  ihe  right  light  when  one  recognizes  in 
it  the  course  of  development  in  which 
the  necessary  problems  of  humanity  are 
with  all  distinctness  determined,  and  so 
solved  that  out  of  every  solution  arises  in 
progressive  order  always  new  and  deeper 
problems. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  VS.  HIGH  SCHOOL  METHODS. 

DR.   WM.   T.  HARRIS. 


There  is  a  difference  in  method  between 
the  normal  school  and  the  secondary 
school.  I  think  that  it  is  well  to  draw 
attention  to  this  difference,  inasmuch  as 
it  explains  both  the  great  value  of  the 
normal  school,  and  also  the  causes  of  a 
class  of  defects  which  some  of  the  normal 
pupils  fall  into  at  the  beginning  of  their 
career.  The  normal  school  pupil  is,  on 
an  average,  two  years  older  than  the 
pupil  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
method  of  the  normal  school  instruction 
is  what  may  be  called  the  comparative 
method.  It  attempts  to  study  each  branch 
of  the  common  school  course  of  study  in 
the  light  of  the  other  branches.  Es- 
pecially  does  it  look  after  the  derivation 


of  one  branch  from  another.  It  studies 
arithmetic  in  the  light  of  algebra,  show- 
ing how  the  several  rules  are  statements 
in  words  of  the  algebraic  formulas  in 
which  the  progress  is  demonstrated  in  a 
universal  manner.  In  geography,  for 
another  example,  the  causes  of  the  con- 
figuration of  countries  is  sought  in  geol- 
ogy. Mineralogy  and  meteorology  are 
brought  in  to  explain  such  things  as 
erosions  of  rivers  and  peculiarities  of 
climate.  All  means  at  the  command  of 
the  teacher  are  brought  into  requisition 
to  give  the  normal  pupil  an  idea  of  the 
Genesis  of  a  given  branch  of  study.  We 
may  also  call  this  the  constructive 
method;  for  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to 
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construct  a  text-book  in  a  given  subject. 
But  this  great  advantage  which  the  nor- 
mal method  has  over  the  secondary — 
which  cannot  work  along  comparative 
lines  —  cannot  compare  and  derive 
branches,  one  from  another,  because  it 
does  not  yet  possess  them  in  any  form, 
and  consequently  cannot  begin  to  reflect 
about  them.  It  happens  sometimes  that 
the  best  pupils  of  the  normal  school  make 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  use  the  method, 
which  they  have  learned  in  the  normal 
school,  in  their  teaching  in  the  element- 
ary school.  Dana  P.  Colburn  tried  to 
introduce  that  method  into,  elementary 
instruction,  and  have  little  boys  and 
girls  deduce  the  rules  of  arithmetic  alge- 
braically. Guyot  tried  to  make  a  primary 
geography  on  the  constructive  principle 


and  deduce  geography  from  geology.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  normal 
method  can  be  used  in  any  other  school, 
unless  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  has  de- 
veloped the  epoch  of  reflection.  Not  the 
elementary  school,  nor  even  the  secondary 
school,  can  use  the  comparative  method 
except  sparingly.  But  all  the  normal 
schools  that  I  have  seen,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
comparative  or  constructive  method  as 
the  only  proper  thing  to  do,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  I  suppose  that 
they  felt  that  just  the  knowledge  which 
the  teacher  most  needs  is  this  one  of 
derivation  of  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  ,  to  be  learned  in  a 
text-book,  from  the  higher  sciences  which 
show  causes  and  processes. 


"  SHORTENING  AND  ENRICHING "  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Supt.  Frank  J.  Barnard,  of  the  Seattle  Public  Schools,  makes  the  following  contribution  in 
his  forthcoming  report  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  shortening  and  enriching  the  course 
of  study  in  elementary  schools. — Editor. 


School  men  have,  for  years,  been  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  questions :  < '  How 
shall  we  shorten  the  course  of  study?" 
"How  enrich  it?"  One  proposed  solu- 
tion is  to  almost  entirely  abolish  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  geography,  thereby 
shortening  it  and  bringing  down  into  the 
grammar  schools,  such  high-school  stud- 
ies as  German,  French,  Latin,  geometry, 
algebra,  etc.,  thus  ' 'enriching" the  course 
of  study  below  the  high  school.  These 
solutions  are  obtained  by  but  one  rule, 
viz.:  "  Save  time  by  the  sacrifice  of 
quantity"  that  is,  win  the  rBce  by  throw- 
ing overboard  part  of  the  cargo.  We  all 
admit  that  for  a  large  number  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  eight  years  is  too  long  a 
time  for  the  work  below  the  high  school. 
Many  could  do  the  work  in  six  years, 
some  in  less  time;  while  others,  naturally 
slow,  though  sure  thinkers,  would  re- 
quire full  eight  years. 

The  questions  of  time  and  quantity  are 
entirely  different  factors.  Quantity  is  the 
course  of  study  itself,  while  time  is  the 
number  of  years  necessary  to  complete  it. 
If,  then,  a  certain  factor,  quantity — made 
up  of  more  or  less  arithmetic,,  grammar, 
geography,  spelling,  reading,  etc.,  etc., 
«tc. ,  —  is  required  for  admission  to  the 


high  school,  why  not  so  classify  the  pupils 
as  to  enable  them  to  take  the  quantity 
and  enter  the  high  school  on  the  shortest 
possible  time?  The  time  of  the  course  of 
study  can  thus  be  shortened  for  different 
pupils.  Pupils  thus  enabled  to  enter  the 
high  school  in  less  than  eight  years  take 
up  the  "enriching"  studies  of  German; 
French,  Latin,  etc. ,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  competent  and  experienced  teach- 
ers, but  in  the  high  school,  not  below  it; 
that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  hasten  forward 
toward  the  "  enriching  "  point,  but  the 
"  rich  "  pabulum  is  not  brought  down  to 
them. 

Such  a  plan  would  permit  many  pupils 
to  complete  the  entire  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  take  two 
years  in  the  high  school  by  the  time  they 
are  fourteen  years  of  age.  Pupils  having 
once  entered  the  high  school  would  be  apt 
to  remain  in  school,  and  that  department 
would  thereby  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  enlarged. 

How  can  such  a  plan  be  put  into  prac- 
tical operation?  Stated  times  for  pro- 
motions will  not  accomplish  it;  semi-an- 
nual promotions  will  not  solve  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  solution  is  to 
classify  pupils  strictly  according  to  abili- 
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ties  and  qualifications,  and  then  allow 
them  to  master  the  quantity  (the  course 
of  study)  in  such  time  as  they  can  do  the 
work  well. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  there  are,  in  a 
certain  school,  eighty  pupils  in  the  fourth 
year  grade.  I  would  divide  them  into 
four  divisions  of  twenty  (20)  pupils  each, 
classifying  them  strictly  according  to 
abilities.  To  one  teacher  I  would  give 
the  first  and  second  divisions,  to  another 
the  third  and  fonrth. 

To  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  all  the 
"divisions"!  would  say:  "Now,  the 
theory  upon  which  the  course  of  study 
for  the  fourth  year  is  constructed  is,  that 
it  will  take  one  year  to  complete  it,  but 
if  you  can  do  the  work  thoroughly  and 


easily  in  less  time,  why,  do  so,  and  then 
at  once  begin  the  work  of  the  fifth  year, 
overtaking  the  lowest  'division'  of  that 
class,  if  possible."  This  means  daily 
promotion.  Progress  is  constant.  The 
"first  division"  of  one  class  will  over- 
take, for  a  time  work  with,  but  finally 
pass  the  lowest  "division "of  the  next 
higher  class,  while  the  lower  "  divisions  " 
will  go  steadily  forward,  many  of  the 
pupils  "working  up"  to  higher  "divi- 
sions "of  the  same  class.    Jn  schools  like 

the  schools  where  there  are  more  than 

two  teachers  to  a  grade,  the  classifica- 
tion can  be  still  more  thorough  by  hav- 
ing a  greater  number  of  "divisions"  in 
each  grade. 


REFORMERS,   CRITICS,  AND  "KICKERS." 

D.   L.  KIEHLE. 


The  educational  world  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  these  three  classes  of  people. 
They  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  gen- 
erally independent,  and  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  The  differences 
are  those  of  disposition  and  ability. 

The  "kicker,"  as  he  is  appropriately 
called,  has  his  power  in  his  heels.  He  is 
therefore  simply  destructive  without  dis- 
crimination or  intelligence.  When  con- 
ditions appear  in  which  conservative 
self-satisfaction  has  allowed  good  old 
methods  to  become  fossil,  the  indiscrim- 
inate "kicker,"  while  he  may  do  some 
harm  and  frighten  some  innocent  people, 
may  do  even  more  good  than  harm. 
He  will  at  least  wake  up  the  sleepers, 
and  compel  them  to  look  about  them  to 
defend  what  is  defensible,  and  rebuild  in 
better  shape  what  has  been  rudely  upset. 
"Kickers"  are  valuable  if  they  are  not 
too  plenty. 

The  critic  is  he  who  in  a  purely  judi- 
cial spirit  reveals  the  worth  and  folly  of 


things  with  equal  fairness.  Shams, 
worthlessness,  and  deceit  are  by  him  hon- 
estly exposed  without  spite  or  exaggera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  he  appreciates 
the  cost  and  value  of  systems,  institu- 
tions, or  methods,  which  have  been  built 
up  at  great  cost  of  labor  and  experience, 
and  recognizes  as  willingly  what  is  ex- 
cellent and  deserving  of  support.  The 
power  of  a  true  critic  is  in  his  brain. 

The  reformer  turns  from  the  outgrown 
and  false  to  the  better  of  the  future. 
His  power  is  in  his  brain,  inspired  by  a 
good  heart,  high  purposes,  and  noble 
ideals.  He  removes  the  old  in  order  to 
make  place  for  the  new.  He  is  respect- 
ful and  appreciative  of  the  past,  but 
firmly  insists  that  the  old  and  outworn 
must  yield  to  the  new  and  the  better. 

While  the  world  may  utilize  a  few 
"kickers,"  it  needs  more  honest  critics, 
and  has  abundance  of  room  for  ideal  re- 
formers. 
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The  Proposed  Kindergarten  Outrage. 

We  learn  that  the  persons  who  are  in 
control  of  the  kindergarten  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair  contemplate  making  an 
exhibit  of  a  kindergarten  in  full  opera- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  show.  This  seems 
to  any  student  of  the  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Frcebel,  the  selection  of  what  he 
condemns  without  stint  to  represent 
what  he  teaches.  If  there  is  one  idea 
more  prominent  than  any  other  in  his 
doctrine  it  is  this,  that  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  child  is  not  to  be  stimulated. 
The  child  is  to  be  so  immersed  in  its  do- 
ings and  the  purpose  of  them  that  it  is 
entirely  forgetful  of  self.  Let  the  chil- 
dren become  conscious  that  they  are  on 
exhibition,  and  how  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  kindergarten  will  there  be  in  their 
exercises?    And  a  kindergarten  which 


lacks  the  kindergarten  spirit  is  as  offen- 
sive as  any  other  dead  thing.  Some  of  the 
good  people  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  graded  school  on  exhibition  during 
the  fair,  but  we  believe  they  have  thought 
better  of  it.  Certainly  the  best  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  country  would 
condemn  such  a  method  of  exhibiting 
our  schools.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  the  school  on  public-visiting  days 
is  wanting  in  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials of  a  school.  No  one  who  Wishes  to 
see  a  school  as  it  really  is  will  visit  it  on 
such  days.  Such  a  school  conducted  for 
months  at  the  World's  Fair  would  work 
an  outrage  on  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
disgust  intelligent  visitors.  But  the 
wrong  is  intensified  when  babes,  just 
budding  into  conscious  life,  are  subject 
to  such  vicious  influences. 


The  Catholics  and  the  Public  Schools. 

Archbishop  Ireland  has  been  instru- 
mental in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Pope  to  the  school  question  in  America. 
The  result  has  been  an  edict  from  Rome 
approving  the  Minnesota  movement. 
This  gives  to  the  state  the  control  of  the 
secular  instruction  in  the  school  during 
the  legal  school  hours.  Before  and  after 
these  hours  religious  instruction  can  be 
given  by  the  church  officials  or  teachers. 
The  state  passes  upon  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  makes  courses  of  study,  and 
directs  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
secular  school.  The  church  does  the 
same  in  regard  to  religious  instruction. 
The  state  pays  the  expenses  of  the  secu- 
lar school.  These  schools  are  conducted 
in  buildings  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Church  which  are  rented  by  the  state  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  for  the 
secular  school  purposes.  The  edict  re- 
quires that  the  secular  school  shall  not 
exerfr  an  influence  hostile  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
only  Catholics  shall  be  employed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  Catholics  are  em- 
ployed in  these  schools  in  Minnesota,  as 
we  understand  it.  This  communication 
from  the  Pope  sets  the  seal  of  approval 
of  the  church  upon  the  plan  of  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  for  giving  the  Catholics 
the  benefit  of  the  public  school  tax  and 
maintaining  religious  instruction  at  the 
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same  time.  This  plan  has  been  opposed 
by  many  of  the  Catholic  prelates  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  to  settle  this  dispute 
that  this  communication  was  made  by  the 
Pope  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 


Herbartianism. 

An  ilism"  may,  in  general,  'be  looked 
upon  with  distrust  in  education.  Her- 
bartianism, in  so  far  as  it  is  distinctively 
Herbartian — or  not  a  re-statement  in  bet- 
ter form  of  a  universal  conviction — is  no 
exception  to  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion. An  Herbartianism  that  includes 
Herbartian  psychology  would  be  a  heavy 
burden  for  an  educational  theorist  to 
carry.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the 
movement  that  is  now  in  the  air,  and 
which  some  young  men,  who  are  stu- 
dents of  Herbartian  pedagogy,  are  pre- 
paring to  lead,  should  organize  under 
the  Herbartian  name. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  movement 
that  is  in  harmony  with  Herbartianism ; 
this  is  the  emphasis  both  place  upon  the 
character-forming  function  of  the  school, 
and  the  importance  of  literature,  biogra- 
phy, and  science  as  instruments.  We 
are  in  doubt  whether  the  simon  pure 
Herbartian  would  not  maintain  that  liter- 
ature, history,  and  science  are  the  charac- 
ter. But  we  all  agree  that  they  may  be 
made  powerful  agencies  in  stimulating 
its  growth.  This  conviction  explains  the 
interest  of  intelligent  and  devoted  teach- 
ers of  every  grade,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  seeking  to  substitute  these 
studies  for  some  of  the  formal  drill  in 
reading,  arithmetic,  etc.  If  these  young- 
men  shall  be  able  to  formulate  an  educa- 
tional doctrine  that  shall  be  psychologic- 
ally sounds  and  a  course  of  study  that 
shall  secure  better  results  in  character- 
building  than  the  schools  now  produce, 
they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  to  be 
both  the  heralds  and  the  leaders  of  a  new 
education.  But  if  they  fence  themselves 
in  with  some  cut-and-dried  educational 
dogma  of  a  former  generation,  and  un- 
dertake to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into 
that,  they  will  fail  ingloriously,  as  they 
ought  to  do. 

Will  There  be  a  Change  ? 

It  is  not  expected  that  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration will  work  a  change  in  the 


office  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 
Dr.  Harris  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  because  he  was  the  choice  of 
the  educational  people  in  the  country. 
The  president  knew  that  Dr.  Harris 
voted  for  Cleveland  and  not  for  him,  but 
he  said  that  this  "error  in  judgment  was 
of  small  consequence  so  long  as  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  teachers  and  those  con- 
ducting our  educational  interests."  It 
would  be  an  inconceivable  act  of  unwis- 
dom and  disregard  for  the  opinions  of 
this  large  and  intelligent  class  of  citi- 
zens for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  dismiss  him 
because  he  did  not  vote  for  him  at  the 
last  election.  The  fact  is,  that  no  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  ever  mani- 
fested so  active  and  friendly  an  interest 
in  education,  while  in  office,  as  has  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  He  won  the  approval  of 
more  than  Dr.  Harris  by  this  friendly  at- 
titude. There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  intelligent  educator  as  to  the 
choice  of  educational  people  for  the  of- 
fice of  commissioner.  The  voice  is  prac- 
tically unanimous  for  Dr.  Harris.  He  is 
easily  the  leading  mind  in  this  country 
in  the  philosophy,  the  science,  and  the 
art  of  education.  His  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
American  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  all 
of  his  philosophic  speculations  he  stands 
with  both  feet  on  the  earth.  And,  too, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  clear,  practical 
sense  that  makes  him  a  master  of  details 
in  the  practice  of  education,  philosophy 
supplies  him  with  the  chart,  and  also 
with  the  key  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  what  the  world  is  doing 
and  has  done.  We  believe  that  the  day  has 
passed  when  the  national  commissioner 
of  education  will  be  chosen  from  the  pol- 
iticians of  the  country,  and  the  office  will 
be  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  partisan 
service. 


The  Educational  Exhibit. 

It  has  finally  been  settled  pretty  defin- 
itely that  space  in  the  manufacturers' 
building  will  be  reserved  for  the  general 
educational  exhibit  to  the  amount  of 
150,000  square  feet,  approximately.  An- 
other building  will  be  erected  to  relieve 
the  pressure  for  room  in  this  building  by 
other  interests.  It  is  now  January,  and 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
preparing  material.    Illinois  will  have 
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her  exhibit  in  her  own  building.  Indiana 
may  do  the  same.  These  two  states  are, 
probably,  more  active  than  any  others: 
Illinois  because  she  is  the  host,  and  Indi- 
ana because  she  is  wide  awake.  There  is 
'yet  time  to  make  the  needed  preparation, 
provided  the  schools  set  about  it  at  once. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  by 
the  Liberal  Arts  Department  in  the  line 
of  stimulating  and  directing  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  exhibit.  It  has  worked  un- 
der great  discouragements  from  the  first, 
and  has  been  paralyzed  by  uncertainty. 
It  early  determined  upon  a  plan  to  pur- 
sue, but  has  not  been  able  to  impress 
upon  the  board  of  control  the  importance 
of  having  room  to  carry  it  forward. 

It  will  be  bad  for  our  reputation  to 
conduct  an  educational  exhibit  that  does 
not  adequately  represent  what  the  schools 
are  doing.  Better  have  none  at  all  than 
such  a  one.  The  sentiment  is  growing 
that  the  idea  of  making  a  general  educa- 
tional display  should  be  abandoned.  If 
individual  cities,  or  towns,  or  schools  de- 
sire to  show  their  products,  let  them 
take  the  space  allotted  to  do  it.  Illinois 
will  show  her  entire  school  system.  Per- 
haps some  other  states  will  do  the  same. 

The  board  of  control  has  ignored  edu- 
cation, because  it  could  not  make  an  at- 
tractive show,  and  because  it  did  not 
press  its  claims  with  the  vigor  that  char- 
acterized business  enterprises.  These 
are  the  reasons  given  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  indifference  shown. 
But  America  is  not  making  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  this  time  for  the  mere 
sight-seer.  Perhaps  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  visitors  at  the  fair  will  have  the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  examine  such  an 
exhibition  with  intelligence.  It  is  for 
this  one  that  it  is  made.  The  judgment  of 
one  such  person  is  of  more  weight  and 
importance  than  is  that  of  ten  thousand 
of  the  "  oh-myl  "  sort  that  usually  throng 
the  aisles,  especially  of  the  manual  train- 
ing departments.  This  one  in  a  thousand 
determines  the  opinion  of  the  other  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Europe  will 
form  her  estimate  of  education  in  America 
by  the  reports  of  a  few  experts.  And 
America  will  do  the  same.  We  hold  that 
the  best  the  schools  can  do  should  be 
shown.  Leave  the  poor  and  fair  work  at 
home.  Let  the  schools  be  judged  by  the 
work  of  the  best  classes.  We  can  show 
the   physical   conditions   supplied,  the 


course  of  study  pursued,  and  the  best 
class  of  products  obtained.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  best  thing  that  can 
now  be  done  is  to  call  for  volunteers,  and 
select  from  these  those  states,  cities, 
towns,  and  schools  that  can  show  the 
best  results. 


Indianapolis  in  the  Forum, 

The  December  Forum  contains  a  paper 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  comparing  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis. 
He  finds  much  to  commend  in  the  latter 
city,  and  more  to  condemn  in  the  former 
than  will  seem  to  many  people  to  be  just. 
The  writer  was  waiting  to  learn  what 
Mr.  Rice  would  see  in  Indianapolis  before 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  value  in 
general  of  his  criticisms.  We  have 
been  familiar  with  these  schools  from 
their  first  organization,  and  have  known 
the  spirit  that  pervaded  them,  and 
watched  its  gradual  development  and 
embodiment  in  the  schools  as  they  now 
are.  This  controlling  spirit  has  been 
substantially  the  same  for  thirty  years. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Shortridge  was  the  great 
organizing  power  which  gave  to  this 
city  the  best  school  system  in  America. 
It  had  a  slow  and  steady  growth 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  control, 
which  was  eleven  or  twelve  years.  The 
same  spirit  which  Dr.  Rice  discovers,  and 
which  binds  the  teachers  together  in 
unity,  moving  steadily  and  intelligently 
on  to  one  end,  was  in  them  then.  In  this 
early  period  the  end  was  better  organiza- 
tion and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
that  the  teachers  could  devise  or  other 
teachers  had  discovered.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  reign  of  the  idea  of  method 
in  the  schools  of  the  country.  A  con- 
stantly growing  conviction  that  there 
was  a  law  of  mind  activity  and  growth 
that  must  determine  method,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  psychology  as  a  study 
among  the  teachers.  With  the  entrance 
of  this  study  began  the  growth  of  the  new 
spirit  of  teaching,  which  made  the 
method  not  the  outgrowth  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  teacher  himself,  or  of  other 
teachers,  to  be  followed  blindly  and  on 
authority,  but  the  question  why  one 
method  was  better  than  another  began  to 
be  asked  and  answered.  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Short- 
ridge, and  through  all  the  succeeding  ad- 
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ministrations,  the  fundamental  inquiry- 
has  been,  What  should  the  schools  do  for 
the  children,  and  how  can  it  best  do  that 
thing?  They  have  never  crystallized  into 
set  forms  and  methods.  They  have,  by  a 
natural  process,  grown  out  of  subservence 
to  rules  into  a  spirit  that  leads  to  the  dis- 
covery of  rules.  As  study  and  experience 
gave  new  light,  new  rules  for  guidance 
were  adopted,  to  give  place  to  others  later. 
Early,  too,  in  the  history  of  public  edu- 
cation in  this  city  were  established  grade 
meetings  of  teachers,  general  meetings 
"  for  inspiration,"  and  teachers'  clubs  for 
the  study  of  "things  and  the  reasons  for 
them  "  in  other  fields  than  that  of  peda- 
gogy. 

Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey  has  been  a 
moulding  influence  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  been  always  true  to  the  spirit  of 
that  discovery  which  she  early  made, 
that  it  was  her  "first  duty  to  grow." 
Miss  Mary  Nicholson,  the  present  princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  school,  has  been  in  these 
schools  from  an  early  date.  Mr.  L.  H. 
Jones,  the  present  superintendent,  came 
into  them  as  a  teacher  in  the  high  school 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  has  ever 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  pervading 
spirit  and  a  force  in  instilling  it  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  teachers  who  passed 
through  the  city  normal  school,  of  which 
he  was  principal  for  several  years. 

It  seems  almost  invidious  to  mention 
names  at  all,  so  prominent  and  so  persis- 
tent have  been  the  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, critics,  and  teachers  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  general  stock  of  ideas 
and  motives  that  have  been  and  are  the 
energy  that  is  working  so  intelligently 
and  successfully  for  the  education  of  the 
children. 

These  schools  have  always  been  char- 
acterized by  what  the  Germans  call 
'  <  gemueth"  and  which  I  like  to  translate, 
"an  openness  to  influences  or  impres- 
sions." To  no  one  person,  or  few  per- 
sons, is  to  be  awarded  the  praise  or  the 
blame  for  what  is  good  or  bad  in  the  In- 
dianapolis schools.  There  are  probably 
no  others  in  America  that  have  been  so 
fortunate  in  having  so  wise  a  leader  at 
the  start  and  in  maintaining  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  teachers,  this  spirit  of  "search 
after  truth,"  and  devotion  to  it  when  it 
seemed  to  be  discovered.  This  continued 
devotion    was   possible  because  those 


who  became  filled  with  this  spirit  and 
had  capacity  for  growth,  came  success- 
ively into  leadership,  or  have  continued 
there  from  the  beginning.  The  board 
carries  the  honor  of  being  probably 
the  only  board  of  education  of  a  large 
city  in  this  country  that  has  invariably, 
since  its  organization,  looked  first  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  and  left  this  im- 
portant business,  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  course  of  study,  the  first 
to  the  superintendent,  and  the  second  to 
the  superintendent  and  the  teachers.  We 
regret  to  say  that  there  are  growing  in- 
dications, and  have  been  for  some  yearsr 
that  this  Utopian  condition  is  soon  to 
cease  and  that  "  personal  politics  "  is 
finally  to  work  ruin  at  Indianapolis,  .as  it 
has  in  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo,  and  Balti- 
more,— if  we  shall  accept  the  report  of 
Dr.  Rice. 

But  we  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  time  when  the  superintendent  would 
say  to  a  new  member  of  the  board,  who 
thought  that  to  the  victor  belonged  the 
spoils,  that  his  candidate  could  have  an 
appointment  as  teacher  only  upon  the 
same  conditions  that  "  nobody's  "  candi- 
date could  receive  an  appointment, — 
which  was,  that  he  was  the  best  avail- 
able candidate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sup- 
erintendent. An  appeal  by  him  to  the 
board  resulted  in  convincing  him  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  in  the  sense  in  which  he  sup- 
posed it  would  pay,  when  elected.  This 
old  time  independence  does  not  now  exist 
to  that  extent,  but  it  still  holds  in  all  es- 
sential particulars  that  the  superintend- 
ent determines  who  shall  teach  in  the 
schools.  The  weakness  of  the  Indianap- 
olis schools  is  now  and  always  has  been 
the  want  of  more  culture,  and  a  wider 
range  of  knowledge,  by  the  teachers. 
This  evil  is  greatly  mitigated,  however, 
by  the  prevalence  of  that  spirit  of  study  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
children  of  Indianapolis  are  not  often 
obliged  to  "  drink  from  a  stagnant  pool," 
though  the  stream  may  flow  rather  slug- 
gishly in  some  cases.  Of  course  this 
city  employs  some  poor  teachers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Rice  has  dis- 
covered what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian- 
apolis schools  by  him  who  has  the  eye  to 
see  it.  To  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  city  and  of  visitors  it  is  invis- 
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ible.  We  are  only  able  to  "read  be- 
tween the  lines "  to  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  culture,  and  natural  insight 
in  the  field  in  which  we  read. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
superiority  of  these  schools  has  been  rec- 
ognized. A  pilgrimage  to  this  Mecca  will 
set  in,  and  probably  many  visitors  will  go 
away  disappointed.  For  it  is  true  that  a 
spirit  is  a  very  subtile  substance  that  can- 
not be  seen  with  the  natural  eye. 


Educational  Journalism. 

One  of  the  congresses  to  be  held  in 
•Chicago  next  summer  is  a  congress  of 
educational  journalists  and  publishers  of 
educational  books.  These  are  by  no 
means  the  least  important  educational 
agencies  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  remanded  to  the 
tail  end  of  every  list  of  such  agencies. 
The  Public-School  Journal  has  always 
insisted  that  our  journalism  ought  to  be 
more  useful  and  influential  than  it  is.  It 
ought  to  lead,  rather  than  follow,  the  ed- 
ucational thought  of  the  country.  Those 
•engaged  in  it  ought  to  be  the  ablest  ex- 
ponents of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  country;  or  if  not  this 
themselves,  they  should  bring  into  their 
publications,  as  contributors,  those  who 
are.  It  has  heen  sneeringly  said  that 
when  a  man  fails  at  everything  else  he 
enters  school  teaching;  and  when  he 
fails  in  teaching  he  starts  a  journal  to  tell 
other  people  how  to  do  it.  This  is  ill- 
natured  and  unjust,  but  there  is  a  grain  of 
truth  in  it  which  gives  it  its  sting.  In 
these  later  years  teachers  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  influence  have  begun 
to  enter  this  field.  There  are  Stearns, 
and  lately  Gillan,  of  Wisconsin;  Sabin, 
of  Iowa; McDonald,  of  Kansas;  Huling,  of 
Massachusetts;  Butler  and  his  associate 
editors,  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and 
others,  who  have  come  in  recently,  and 
are  acknowledged  leaders  by  those  who 
know  them. 

The  misfortune  is  that  there  is  so  little 
profit  in  the  business  as  a  business.  In 
these  times  every  enterprise  that  is  not 
purely  charitable,  must  be  a  business 
success  as  a  condition  of  its  being  suc- 
cessful in  its  own  special  line.  Educa- 
tional journalism  is  slowly  improving 
'financially  as  it  comes  to  be  known  that 


it  gives  in  return  full  value  for  what  it 
receives  from  its  subscribers.  It  is  also 
slowly  differentiating  its  publications  into* 
classes.  Milk  is  being  provided  for  the 
babes,  and  meat  for  the  men  and  women 
in  the  profession.  One  discouraging  as- 
pect of  the  case,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  journal  that  tries  to  furnish  meat,  is* 
that  there  are  so  many  intellectual  babes 
in  positions  which  men  and  women  are 
supposed  to  occupy.  But  this  will  change 
in  time.  Let  us  hope  that  those  publi- 
cations that  are  addressed  to  full-grown 
men  and  women,  may  not  die  of  starva- 
tion while  a  proper  adjustment  of  intel- 
ligence to  position  is  being  made. 


Pensioning"  Teachers. 

The  Recorder,  of  New  York  City,  is  making  a 
persistent  and  heroic  fight  for  the  pensioning 
of  the  teachers  of  the  city.  It  is  right  plucky 
in  its  attacks  and  defense.  Success  to  it  in 
this  great  work!  Let  every  teacher  in  the 
land  who  believes  in  the  pensioning  of  teach- 
ers, write  the  Recorder,  thanking  it  for  the 
work  it  is  doing,  and  let  every  teacher  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  who  believes  in  the  teachers' 
pension  project  read  the  Recorder  daily. 

So  says  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education.  Now,  we  have  a  few  words 
to  say  on  this  subject;  and  we  say  them 
with  all  earnestness,  although  we  have 
not  space  to  enlarge  at  this  time.  We 
are  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  whole  pro- 
ject of  pensioning  teachers  in  any  case 
whatever.  It  is  vicious  in  principle,  and 
is  calculated  to  work  great  harm  to  teach- 
ers themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is' unjust.  One 
thing  of  two  must  be  true:  either  the 
teacher  has  earned  the  pension  or  he  has 
not  earned  it.  If  he  has  earned  it,  he 
should  have  received  it  at  the  time  he 
earned  it;  if  he  has  not  earned  it,  he 
never  should  have  it. 

Good  teachers  never  receive  what  their 
work  is  worth;  poor  teachers  always  get 
more  than  they  are  worth,  and  the  longer 
they  teach,  the  more  they  defraud  the 
public.  Every  one  knows  that  good 
teachers  ought  to  have  better  salaries 
than  a  large  majority  of  them  receive; 
but  it  should  come  as  wages,  and  not  as 
a  pension — a  kind  of  charitable  dole,  af- 
ter they  have  worn  themselves  out  in 
ill-paid  public  service.  And  it  does  not 
require  extraordinary  sagacity  to  see 
that  the  direct  tendency  of  a  system  of 
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pensions  would  be  to  hinder  the  success 
of  all  efforts  to  secure  that  increase  in 
Uhe  pay  of  good  teachers  which  they  de- 
serve. In  fact,  we  can  readily  imagine 
an  opponent  of  any  movement  towards 
increasing  the  just  compensation  of  teach- 
ers, advocating  a  system  of  pensions  for 
them  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  ways  of 
preventing  their  receiving,  at  the  time  it 
is  earned,  that  reward  which  is  justly 
their  due.  In  some  countries  the  teach- 
ers are  now  pensioned  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  service;  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  every  such  country  the  reg- 
ular pay  of  teachers  is  smaller  than  any 
self-respecting  American  teacher  would 
accept. 

Again,  a  system  of  pensions  would  re- 
move teachers  still  further  from  the  com- 
mon conditions  and  responsibilities  of 
other  people.  The  tendency  of  the  work 
now  is  to  make  teachers  a  class  apart 
from  their  fellow-workers — a  tendency 
which  needs  correction,  not  fostering. 
No;  weed  out  poor  teachers;  give  good 
teachers  fair  salaries ;  then  let  them  meet 
the  cost  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  just 
as  other  people,  do.  There  is  no  shadow 
of  a  good  reason  for  giving  them  pen- 
sions. E.  C.  H. 


Dr.  Rice's  Critics. 

Dr.  Rice's  articles  in  the  Forum  stimu- 
late a  similar  manifestation  of  bias  in  a 
number  of  our  educational  journals.  They 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Dr.  Rice, 
led  by  some  wicked  spirit,  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  "half  dozen''  poor  schools 
in  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  etc.,  but  that  all 
the  others  were  good  schools,  and  if  he 
had  visited  them  he  would  have  made  a 
different  report.  They  accuse  him  of  nar- 
rowness, and  of  visiting  the  schools  with 
the  purpose  of  writing  them  down, and  they 
advocate  the  union  of  all  the  educational 
journals  in  an  effort  to  "write him  down." 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  convincing 
the  public  that  Dr.  Rice  is  telling  the 
truth  about  the  schools  than  this  would 
be.  In  fact,  he  is  telling  exactly  what 
he  saw  in  the  cities  he  visited,  and  any 
one  of  us  can  go  into  the  schools  of  these 
cities  at  any  time,  and  in  more  than  one 
room  in  every  building  in  these  cities  he 
can  see  and  hear  precisely  what  Dr.  Rice 
saw  and  heard.  The  writer  has  seen 
these  and  other  things  like  them  in  hun- 
dreds of  schools.    We  have  seen  more 


schools  of  the  kind  he  describes  in  the 
large  cities  than  we  have  ever  seen  of  the 
better  and  more  rational  kind  of  teach- 
ing. We  have  yet  to  see  a  man  familiar 
with  the  schools  who  does  not  declare 
that  Dr.  Rice  is  telling  the  truth  about 
what  he  saw.  What  we  affirm  is  that 
there  were  things  that  he  did  not  see, 
which  gave  to  the  schools  a  value,  in  spite 
of  the  wooden  mechanism  and  dense  ignor- 
ance of  the  teachers.  He  is  not  study- 
ing the  schools  in  a  judicial  spirit.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  shall  not  study 
his  criticisms  in  a  judicial  spirit.  It  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  most  fortunate  thing 
for  education  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Rice's 
ability,  preparation,  and  devotion  has  set 
to  work  with  so  much  method  to  report 
upon  the  public  schools.  His  spe- 
cial mission  is  to  expose  the  mechanism,, 
senseless  routine,  dense  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  teachers,  and  the  unhappy 
and  stupid  condition  of  the  minds  of  the 
children  in  many  of  the  schools  of 
this  country,  and  to  point  to  some  of  the 
prominent  causes  for  these  things.'  He- 
should  be  hailed  as  a  benefactor  by  all 
but  the  teachers  and  school  officers  who 
are  thus  murdering  the  innocents.  The 
hope  is  that  he  will  so  attract  public  at- 
tention that  an  intelligent  inquiry  will  be- 
instituted  by  the  people,  and  measures 
taken  to  put  a  different  spirit  into  these 
schools.  With  a  different  spirit  and  a 
higher  purpose  would  come  more  rational 
methods  and  happier  hearts. 


The  county  superintendents  of  Illinois  were 
generally  very  active  and  successful  in  secur- 
ing an  appropriate  observance  of  Columbus 
Day,  on  October  21.  Let  us  also  encourage  a 
fitting  observance  of  Washington's  birthday, 
February  22.  The  day  should  be  made  the 
occasion  for  making  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  striking  characteristics  of  Washing- 
ton's character  and  the  chief  events  of  his  life. 

Not  the  least,  and  perhaps  the  most,  valuable 
of  the  influences  State  Superintendent  Raab  is 
exerting  upon  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of 
the  state,  comes  from  the  force  and  persistence 
with  which  he  insists  upon  better  preparation 
of  teachers  and  a  more  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Raab  has 
that  conception  of  thoroughness  that  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  educated  Germans,  and  it  is  some- 
thing Americans  most  need  to  learn.  For  a 
strong  man  in  the  position  of  state  superinten- 
dent to  stand  firmly  and  persistently  for  a 
broader  culture  and  a  more  serious  study  of 
the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching,  is  of  im- 
mense value  in  raising  the  standard,  both 
among  teachers  and  people. 


* 
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MISCELLANY. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

TACOMA  AND  SEATTLE. 

Our  criticism  in  the  last  number  on  the 
"Pollard  system,"  as  it  is  pursued  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  Tacoma,  has  stirred  up  an  op- 
position that  has  made  itself  heard  in  per- 
emptory orders  to  "stop  The  Journal,"  from 
*i  the  devoted  friends  of  this  "fad."  We  re- 
member the  reply  of  Horace  Greely  to  one 
who  asked  him  the  secret  of  success  in  con- 
ducting a  public  journal.  "Print,"  said  he, 
"what  the  people  wish  to  read,  and  as  much  of 
what  they  ought  to  read  as  they  will  permit." 
Our  experience  is,  that  a  great  many  teachers 
do  not  hunger  and  thirst  for  independent  ed- 
ucational journalism.  So  long  as  the  journal 
voices  their  convictions,  they  support  it.  We 
wish  that  more  of  them  relished  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  other  side.  The  Journal  is  not 
the  organ  of  any  reform,  or  "system,"  or  fad 
of  any  sort.  It  is  simply  an  interrogation 
point.  It  wishes  to  set  its  readers  to  think- 
ing. Education  is  greater  than  all  of  us,  and  is 
many  sided.  Let  us  be  willing  to  grow,  even 
if  that  requires  us  to  change  our  minds  on 
some  things.    All  growth  is  change. 

But  we  reaffirm  that  Tacoma  is  an  interest- 
ing city  for  her  educational  activity  as  well  as 
for  her  many  other  attractions.  She  has  one 
of  the  best  hign  schools,  and  as  able  and  intel- 
ligent a  body  of  principals  as  can  be  found  in 
any  city.  Mental  activity  was  the  rule  among 
the  teachers.  So  far  they  have  escaped  the 
tread-mill  routine  of  which  Dr.  Rice  complains. 
J.  W.  Roberts,  the  former  principal,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  superintendency,  and  is  busy 
preparing  the  way  for  a  manual  training 
school  which  one  of  the  generous  citizens  has 
offered  to  establish  and  endow.  One  of  the 
glaring  defects  of  some  manual  training 
schools,  so-called,  or  rather  manual  depart- 
ments of  our  schools,  is  that  the  manual  trainer 
knows  so  little  about  his  business.  Superin- 
tendent Roberts  was  endeavoring  to  find  a 
competent  man,  but  we  learned  that  the  board 
would  select  a  resident  who  was  more  of  a 
mechanic  than  a  teacher,  because  they  wished 
to  employ  "home  talent/'  and  because  they 
could  dictate  the  salary.  (This  "home  talent" 
idea  is  a  great  drawback  to  many  schools). 
We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  the  work- 
shop will  find  its  legitimate  place  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  when  it  is  found,  some 
people  will  be  greatly  surprised  that  the  place 
is  so  small. 

SEATTLE. 

Seattle  is  down  the  Sound  some  forty  miles 
from  Tacoma,  which,  in  the  west,  is  only 
"just  around  the  corner."  This  is  a  country  of 
magnificent  distances.  The  city  is  beautifully 
located,  and  the  business  section  reminds  one 
of  Chicago,  in  the  solidity  and  magnificence 
of  the  buildings.    Seattle  has  experienced  the 


good  fortune  of  a  great  fire  in  that  stage  of  its 
growth  when  it  was  most  needed.  The  result 
is  a  city  of  business  palaces  in  the  place  of 
a  mosaic  of  palaces  and  hovels.  While  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  whisper  the  thought  to  the 
mountains,  in  Tacoma,  yet  the  conviction  is 
forced  home  upon  the  visitor  that  Seattle  has 
already  outstripped  her  twin  sister  in  those 
things  that  constitute  a  city.  A  commercial 
stagnation  is  knocking  at  the  gates  of  both; 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  busi- 
ness in  the  country  to  justify  the  existence  of 
two  such  cities.  Their  growth  has  been  forced 
beyond  the  present  demands  of  trade.  This 
growth  has  been  stimulated  by  the  sharpest 
rivalry.  Seattle  wants  a  ship  canal,  which 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  state  and 
to  the  northwest.  Tacoma  opposes  it  with 
deadly  hostility,  because  Seattle  might  reap 
a  superior  advantage.  They  have  but  one 
thing  in  common,  and  that  is  a  magnificent 
mountain,  which  towers  in  silent  grandeur 
above  this  conflict  of  opposing  interests.  But 
even  this  is  made  to  do  service  in  distinguish- 
ing a  resident  of  Tacoma  from  a  denizen  of 
Seattle.  He  is  a  brave  man  who  would  call 
this  mountain  Renier  on  the  streets  of  Tacoma, 
and  to  name  it  Tacoma  on  the  streets  of  Seattle 
is  to  proclaim  one's  self  an  alien  enemy.  And 
the  grand  old  mountain  veils  his  face  in  the 
clouds  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  warring  pigmies 
at  its  feet. 

A  fast  steamer  plies  between  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  making  three  trips  each  day.  The 
morning  boat  brings  the  traveller  into  Seattle 
in  time  for  a  day's  work,  and  we  made  our  way 
to  the  high  school.  If  Tacoma  owes  much,  to 
Mr.  Gault,  so  does  Seattle  owe  much  to  Miss 
Julia  E.  Kennedy,  who  was  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  during  an  important 
part  of  their  formative  period.  The  value  of 
her  efforts  is  recognized  by  both  teachers  and 
citizens. 

Supt.  Frank  Barnard  is  now  in  charge,  and 
is  universally  held  to  be  in  every  way  qualified 
to  carry  forward  the  work  so  well  begun.  It 
so  chanced  that  our  old  friend,  A.  J.  Rickoff, 
was  in  the  city,  and  we  visited  the  schools  to- 
gether. Here  we  found  remains  of  the  "Pol- 
lard system."  The  study  of  that  spelling  book 
was  still  continued,  but  many  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  system  were  ignored.  I  ques- 
tioned whether  the  teachers  had  ever  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  manual.  As  with  Supt. 
Latham,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  (see  December 
Journal),  the  system  is  here  ignored  largely 
and  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  phonics  is  given  at 
the  start,  after  which  the  teacher  feels  free  to 
use  any  method  that  will  help  to  bring  the 
pupil  on. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
learning  the  symbols  and  reading.  But  these 
two  exercises  ought  not  to  be  too  widely  sep- 
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arated.  Mr.  S.  S.  Parr  has  pointed  out  in 
these  pages  a  valid  distinction  between  pri- 
mary reading,  where  the  purpose  is  joining 
symbol  and  idea  together,  and  the  reading  of 
literature,  in  which  the  symbol  is  forgotten  in 
the  idea  and  the  apperceiving  ideas  that  it 
brings  into  consciousness. 

The  first  step  toward  the  reading  of  litera- 
ture is*.primary  reading,  and  our  contention  is 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  time  to  spend 
a  long  period  in  the  study  of  symbols  that  are 
divorced  from  ideas.  To  show  how  far  this 
st  udy  of  abstract  symbols  is  sometimes  carried, 
we  will  relate  another  experience  in  the 
Tacoma  schools. 

The  teacher  had  placed  families  of  words 
upon  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  learn. 
Among  the  am  family  was  the  word(?)  cam; 
among  the  a.p  family  was  yap;  among  the  ash 
family  were  bash  and  fash;  among  the  ad  fam- 
ily were  cad  and  gad;  and  among  the  at  family 
were  tat  and  gat. 

The  "defense  was  that  although  these  meant 
nothing,  yet  they  might  in  the  future  form  syl- 
lables of  words,  and  then  the  child  would  need 
them.  It  reminded  us  of  Mrs.  Toodles  in  the 
play,  who  bought  a  door-plate  with  the  name 
of  John  Thompson,  because  under  a  certain 
possible  concatenation  of  circumstances  it 
would  be  "  so  handy  to  have  it  in  the  house." 

This  irrational  method  (as  it  seems  to  me  to 
be)  is  not  pursued  in  Seattle;  at  least,  I  did  not 
see  it. 

In  the  upper  grades  (fourth  reader)  the 
reading  was  fluent,  but  there  was  evidence 
that  the  child  was  not  forming  the  pictures 
which  the  words  described.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  these  pupils  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  Pollard  system,  but  it  seemed  as  if  this 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  it.  But  there 
are  many  other  reasons  than  the  Pollard  sys- 
tem why  children  come  up  through  the  schools 
with  the  erroneous  notion  that  calling  words 
is  reading. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  not  a  pioneer  country  in 
the  sense  that  the  people  have  less  education 
and  culture  than  those  of  the  more  densely 
populated  states.  It  is  the  man  of  enterprise 
who  goes  West.  This  is  true  of  the  teachers 
also.  Hence,  one  is  prepared  to  find  schools 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  eastern  states.  The 
conditions  are  better.  There  is  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation of  money,  and  the  superintendent 
is  for  some  years  an  autocrat.  He  can  deter- 
mine the  plans  of  buildings  and  the  organiza- 
tion and.  course  of  study  of  the  schools.  He 
is  not  hedged  about  by  precedents.  When  the 
superintendent  is  an  expert,  he  can  do  great 
things  for  his  town.  When  he  is  not,  he  is 
quite  apt  to  run  the  city  heavily  in  debt  for 
expensive  buildings  and  appliances,  and  put 
into  the  inside  of  them  a  copy  of  some  mechani- 
cal organization  that  is  running  in  some  oiher 
place. 

The  buildings  in  these  cities  are  made  of 
wood,  and  are  relatively  inexpensive.  They 
are  well  planned  and  well  furnished.  The 
high  schools  in  both  Tacoma  and  Seattle  arc 
taught  in  grammar  school  buildings.  High 
•  hool  buildings  are  the  improvements  of  the 
future'. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  large  population 
will  eventually  gather   about    Puget  Sound. 


What  is  to  be  the  great  city  of  this  region  is 
not  yet  lully  determined.  The  terminus  of  the 
Great  Northern  railroad  may  have  something 
to  do  in  deciding  where  this  city  shall  be.  The 
best  harbor  on  the  Sound,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  determine  the  location  of  the  larg- 
est city. 

Western  Washington  is  to  become  eventu- 
ally a  very  wealthy  and  prosperous  region. 
Trade  between  the  Uniti  d  States  and  the 
Orient  will  be  carried  on  through  her  pons. 
Her  inexhaustible  supplies  of  lumber  and  ores, 
and  her  productive  soil  will  add  greatly  to  her 
commercial  importance.  Those  who  are  now 
moulding  her  educational  institutions  are  do- 
ing much  to  determine  the  education  of  the 
future. 


The  Report  of  Dr.  Harris. 

By  a  law  approved  July  14,  1892,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  examine  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  seem  advisable.  This  re- 
port has  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  is  published  for 
general  distribution,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken. Certainly  this  report  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  superintendent  in  the  land. 
Dr.  Harris  has  no  superior  in  examining 
and  reporting  upon  a  system  of  schools. 
He  can  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
with  wonderful  facility,  and  he  can  set 
it  forth  in  a  report  with  as  won- 
derful felicity.  Those  who  are  read- 
ing Dr.  Rice's  reports  on  the  schools 
of  the  country,  should  also  read  this  of 
Dr.  Harris.  For  let  it  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Harris  has  no  more  voice  in  con- 
ducting the  schools  of  Washington  city 
and  no  more  direct  responsibility  for 
them  than  has  Dr.  Rice  for  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis.  The  difference  between  the 
two  reports  is  due  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reporters.  Dr.  Harris  is  an 
expert,  not  only  in  school  education,  but 
in  the  wide  range  of  relations  of  school 
education  to  life.  He  can  judge  of  what 
he  sees  in  a  judicial  spirit.  But  he  is 
none  the  less  sharp  and  decisive  in  point- 
ing out  errors,  on  that  account.  Dr. 
Rice  does  not  take  a  large  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  school  to  life.  He  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  panacea  doctor.  His  re- 
port is  not  especially  valuable  as  an  esti- 
mate of  the  general  worth  of  the  schools; 
but,  we  repeat,  that  his  bias  is  a  good 
one,  especially  for  the  machinery-ridden 
schools  of  too  many  of  the  larger  cities 
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He  is  maKing  an  exposition  of  diseased 
places  that  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
will  help  to  cure. 


Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

To  The  Public-School  Journal  : 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  holiday  meet- 
ings of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Superintendent  Study,  of  Richmond,  was  the 
presiding  officer,  and  Prof.  Seiler.  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  was  at  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  now  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  delivered  an 
address,  on  Wednesday  evening,  on  "The  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  Real  Life."  The  title  does  not 
give  any  clear  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  address,  which  was  listened  to  by  a  large 
audience  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  head — and 
no  "dead-heads" — and  was  received  with 
marked  approval.  Judge  Draper  would  call 
himself  a  novice  in  the  details  of  school  teach- 
ing, but  he  has  a  comprehension  of  the  relation 
of  the  school  to  life,  and  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, to  such  a  degree, that  it  is  as  refreshing 
as  a  northwest  breeze  in  August  to  listen  to 
him.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  meet  a  school  man 
who  does  not  speak  with  bated  breath  on  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  public  hold  various 
opinions  ! 

The  writer  still  maintains  that  Judge  Draper 
is  the  fittest  available  man  for  thfc  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  has  been 
looking  for  a  president  for  lo  these  many 
months.  He  has  the  Jeffersoman  quali- 
fications in  a  marked  degree,  even  if  he  may 
not  be  able  to  read  at  sight  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  discuss  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Bopp  the  dative  case  of  the  Greek 
article.  He  is  an  educated  gentleman  for  all 
that,  and  is  a  moving  force  besides. 

We  did  not  hear  the  papers  and  discussions 
of  the  first  day.  On  the  second,  W.  W.  Par- 
sons, of  Terre  Haute,  lead  off  with  a  paper  on 
the  "Present  Tendencies  in  Education."  It 
might  as  well  have  been  called  the  history  of 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  human  race, 
except  for  the  fact  that  this  history  was  used 
to  indicate  the  tendencies  for  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Mr.  Parsons  has  the  faculty  of 
Governor  Morton  in  a  marked  degree,  which 
is  the  ability  to  take  a  body  of  familiar  and 
generally  accepted  ideas  and  marshal  them  to 
establish  his  proposition. 

This  subject  was  continued  by  an  address  by 
Supt.  Hailmann,  of  LaPorte,  who  spoke  upon 
the  special  function  of  industrial  training  in 
the  educating  process.  The  impression  which 
his  address  left  upon  your  reporter  was  that 
industrial  training  concerns  and  includes  all 
those  activities  by  which  man  realizes  or  seeks 
to  realize  his  ideas  in  the  world.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  practice  of  law,  of  politics,  of  teaching, 
or  of  preaching  was  an  industrial  pursuit,  as 
well  as  farming  or  mechanics.  To  such  a  con- 
ception of  industrial  or  manual  training  the 
advocate  of  the  broadest  literary  culture  could 


not  object.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to 
lead  the  learner  to  form  ideals,  and  to  seek  to 
realize  them  in  life.  According  to  Mr.  Hail- 
mann, this  is  also  the  purpose  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. If  the  other  manual  training  advocates 
will  agree  with  him,  no  one  will  waste  any  more 
energy  in  trying  to  prevent  this  reform  from 
deforming  the  child. 

Superintendent  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  spoke 
with  his  usual  force  and  clearness  to  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Parsons  urging  that  the  individuality  of 
the  child  must  be  stimulated,  and  the  idea  of 
subjection  to  the  institutions  of  society  dis- 
carded. The  institution  was  made  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  the  individual  for  the  institu- 
tion. To  this,  another  speaker  replied  that  it 
was  only  through  subjection  or  conformity  to 
institutional  lifethatindividualism  was  possible. 
The  present  educational  conception  is  not  that 
of  Athens,  which  made  each  man  the  measure 
of  the  universe.  Nor  is  it  that  of  Rome,  which 
made  the  state  such  a  measure.  But  it  is  that 
there  is  an  identity  in  essence  of  the  individual 
and  the  institution.  The  latter  is  the  larger 
and  truer  self  of 'the  former,  and  the  individ 
ual  must  be  subject  to  the  institution  until  by 
a  process  of  education  he  came  to  see  it  as  his 
other  self;  and  that  it  is  this  insight  that 
makes  possible  his  attainment  of  individual 
freedom. 

Mr.  Smart,  the  president  of  the  Perdue  Uni- 
versity, speaking  to  the  idea  of  manual  trail- 
ing in  general,  maintained  that  there  was 
little  of  truly  educational  value  in  the  work 
with  tools,  compared  with  the  study  of  the 
branches  of  learning.  He  held  that  the  purpose 
of  the  school  was  education,  and  not  training 
to  skillful  manipulation.  He  did  not  believe 
we  yet  knew  enough  to  advocate  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  into  the  common 
schools. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  spoke  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  industrial  education  to  the 
effect  that  its  place  in  the  general  school  sys- 
tem was  a  very«mall  one,  relatively. 

This  brief  summary  may  possibly  suggest  to 
the  reader  the  character  of  the  discussions  in 
Indiana  teachers'  meetings.  There  are  few,  if 
any, states  in  which  the  leading  school  men  and 
women  have  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  that  form  the  basis  of  a 
rational  educational  doctrine,  and  can  work 
out  their  application  to  the  details  so  logically 
and  completely.  The  philosophy  and  science 
of  education  is  a  living,  active  idea  in  this 
state,  by  which  all  aims  and  processes  are 
tested.  Reporter. 


Primary  Reading. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Dkak  Sir.  — I  was  much  interested  in  the 
article  on  "  Primary  Reading,"  by  Chas.  Van 
Dorn,  in  the  November  Public-School  Jour- 
nal. 

I  have  never  tried  to  teach  reading  by  using 
only  script.  I  use  a  printed  chart  in  connec- 
tion with  the  script,  but  make  the  printed 
word  the  basis. 

Does  Mr.  Van  Dorn  speak  from  actual  ex- 
perience when  he  says  that  a  child  can  get  a 
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vocabulary  of  over  two  hundred  words  in  two 
months?  If  so,  his  method  is  the  most  valu- 
able I  have  ever  heard  about. 

Mr.  .Van  Dorn  says  the  children  recite  four 
times  a  day.  How  much  time  does  he  give  to 
a  recitation? 

Please  answer  through  your  valuable  paper. 
Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Traver. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Traver's  communication,  I  will 
say  that  the  whole  article  of  "  Primary  Read- 
ing" was  written  from  "actual  experience." 

I  am  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  use  the 
method  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  though 
I  did  not  use  it  in  my  first  experience. 

The  number  of  words  referred  to  would 
equal  an  average  of  one  and  a  fourth  new  words 
per  lesson,  reciting  four  times  a  day. 

Of  course,  no  exact  estimate  can  be  given  or 
insisted  upon.  Acquiring  a  vocabulary  must 
depend  on  the  following: 

First — The  age  and  ability  of  the  pupil. 
Some  pupils,  especially  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, enter  school  at  the  age  of  seven.  At 
this  age  they  have  better  ideas  and  acquire  a 
vocabulary  faster  than  they  could  at  the  age 
of  five,  as  some  enter. 

Second — The  skill  of  the  teacher  in  present- 
ing and  using  the  new  words.  Much  more 
skill  is  required  in  teaching  beginners  than  in 
teaching  more  advanced  classes.  The  idea 
conceived  by  many  school  boards  when  they 
assert  that  "  he  or  she  will  do  to  teach  the  lit- 
tle fellows,"  in  employing  inexperienced  or 
poorly  qualified  teachers,  is  a  grave  blunder. 
A  teacher  must  also  have  faith  in  the  method 
employed  and  "  stick  to  it;"  i.  e.,  he  should  not 
employ  one  method  a  week  or  two,  and  becom- 
ing discouraged,  try  another  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  finally  end  in  an  amalga- 
mation of  all  combined.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case,  and  must  end  in  great  confusion  and  lit- 
tle progress.  * 

Third — The  time  devoted  to  the  recitation. 
Not  only  is  much  skill  necessary,  but  much  time 
also.  The  beginner  cannot  study  for  two  reasons 
— first,  because  it  has  no  foundation  on  which 
to  build;  and  second,  because  it  does  not  know 
how.  All  it  learns  is  acquired  only  while  un- 
der the  immediate  instruction  of  the  teacher, 
which  comes  in  the  recitation.  It  is  import- 
ant, therefore,  that  the  teacher  who  has  all 
the  grades,  as  is  the  case  in  the  rural  schools, 
should  not  neglect  the  "little  fellows,"  to  find 
time  for  algebra,  philosophy,  etc.,  in  the 
higher  grades. 

Fourth  -The  regularity  of  attendance.  The 
evils  of  irregularity  in  attendance  are  so  well 
known  by  every  teacher  that  no  comments  are 
necessary  from  me. 

Mr.  Traver  says  he  uses  printed  words  in 
connection  with  the  script.  There  is  probably 
no  serious  objection  to  this  method,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  script  alone  is  better.  The  principal 
reasons  for  using  script  were  given  in  the  arti- 
cle to  which  he  refers. 

The  script  can  be  continued,  even  after  the 
book  is  in  use.  The  whole  lesson,  which  is 
generally  short,  can  be  copied  on  the  board 
and  read  both  from  it  and  the  book. 

The  pupil  ca'i  recopy  the  lesson  in  his  own 
writing  and  then  read  it  from  his  slate.  He 


can  do  this  if  proper  attention  has  been  given 
to  writing  up  to  the  time  of  taking  the  book. 

As  to  time,  I  give  in  my  program  fifteen 
minutes  to  each  recitation,  but  sometimes  run 
a  little  over  that,  if  neeessary.  This  is  only 
for  the  first  two  or  three  months.  As  soon  as 
the  book  is  taken  and  the  ability  to  read  it  is 
acquired,  I  shorten  the  recitation  to  ten  min- 
utes, and  also  have  but  three  reading  recita- 
tions a  day,  but  give  more  time  to  numbers- 
writing,  copying,  etc. 

I  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Traver  would  give  the 
script  a  thorough  trial  and  let  us  know  what 
success  he  has.  Chas.  Van  Dorn. 

Williamsville,  III. 


An  Acrostic  of  Gems. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  draws  nigh,  a  thought- 
ful editor  makes  a  very  practical  and  appropri- 
ate suggestion,  in  language  so  choice  it  is 
worthy  of  reproduction,  while  if  a  few  hun- 
dred could  be  induced  to  practice  it  the  result 
would  be  most  gratifying: 

"Plunge  boldly  into  the  thick  of  life's  activ- 
ities.."—Garfield. 

"All  must  retrograde  if  they  do  not  advance." 

"Youth  should  be  a  savings  bank." — Mad- 
ame Swetchine. 

"Young  man,  let  the  nobleness  of  your  mind 
impel  you  to  its  improvement." — Rev.  W.  D. 
Howard. 

"O,  brother  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy 
brother!  Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God 
is  there."— Whittier. 

"Use  the  temporal,  desire  the  eternal." — 
Thomas  A.  Kempis. 

"Rise  to  the  height  of  your  best  ideal." 

"Stop  and  reflect' on  what  you  are  reading, 
paragraph  by  paragraph." 

"Unless  a  man  has  trained  himself  for  his 
chance,  the  chance  will  only  make  him  ridicu- 
lous."— Mathews. 

"Beware  of  getting  into  a  rut  from  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  extricate  yourself." — Price. 

"Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  given 
by  those  whose  own  high  merit  claims  the 
praise  they  give." — Hannah  More. 

"Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debt- 
ors; and  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect — 
great  observers  of  set  days  and  times." — Frank- 
lin. 

"Righteous  is  the  man  who  forgets  not  the 
friend  of  his  necessities." 

"In  every  sphere  of  life,  the  post  of  honor  is 
the  post  of  duty." — Chapin. 

"Poverty  is  the  sixth  sense." — German  Pro- 
verb. 

"There  is  not  a  moment  without  some  duty." 
— Cicero. 

"I  have  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone 
that  turns  everything  into  gold;  it  is,  'Pay  as 
you  go.'  " — Franklin. 

"Oh,  day  of  promises  to  pay,  thy  coming 
don't  let  me  forget." — Shakespeare. 

"Nothing  is  so  wholesome,  nothing  does  so 
much  fur  people's  looks  as  a  little  interchange 
of  the  small  coin  of  benevolence." — Rifilni. 
— Intelligence. 

To  all  of  which  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal utters  a  fervent  "omen." 
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State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Illinois 
held  its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  Spring- 
field, December  27  to  29.  The  attendance 
was  good;  the  enrollment  reached  more  than 
seven  hundred,  the  largest  in  its  history.  The 
Representatives'  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity;  and  none  were  admitted  but  those 
who  paid  the  fee  and  showed  the  badge  of 
membership.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say 
that  any  one  who  looked  that  audience  in  the 
face  would  conclude  that  the  teachers  of  Illi- 
nois are  a  body  of  manly  men  and  womanly 
women.  Few  assemblies  of  the  same  number 
of  persons  would  present  a  finer  appearance. 

All  the  exercises  we  heard  were  good;  many 
were  of  a  high  order.  The  papers  presented 
by  Miss  Rice,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal; 
Prof.  McCormick,  of  the  State  Normal,  and 
Supt.  J.  W.  Hays,  of  Urbana,  deserve  special 
mention.  The  afternoons  were  given  up  to 
meetings  in  departments;  all  were  well  at- 
tended, and  the  exercises  were  good.  The 
singing  of  the  Imperial  Quartet  was  highly  en- 
joyed, as  it  always  is.  The  presence  and  per- 
formance of  the  Arion  Lady  Quartet  was  anew 
feature,  and  gave  additional  pleasure. 

Owing  to  illness,  neither  Supt.  McAlister, 
nor  Rabbi  Hirsh,  could  be  present  to  fill  the 
appointments  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings.  This  break  in  the  programme  was 
a  great  disappointment.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, impressive  and  beautiful  memorial  services 
were  held  in  honor  of  Supt.  George  Howland, 
Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  and  President  E.  A. 
Tanner.  No  meeting  was  held  Thursday  even- 
ing. A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
strongly  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School  in  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  state. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  association 
has  never  held  a  more  satisfactory  session. 

E.  C.  H. 


"Stop  My  Paper." 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  December  13,  1892. 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.  : 

Sirs. — Having  received  The  Public-School 
Journal  for  the  last  three  numbers,  I  now 
wish  it  discontinued,  as  I  do  not  care  to  sub- 
scribe for  any  paper  which  runs  down  our 
school  system,  and  claims  that  our  teachers 
are  lacking  in  common  sense  in  upholding  it. 
Yours  respectfully, 


The  preceding  note  from  Tacoma  shows 
that  our  earnest  efforts  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  both  teachers  and  children  in 
their  first  steps  in  learning  to  read,  are 
not  appreciated  by  the  author  at  the 
value  we  placed  upon  them.  It  was  this 
fidelity  to  "the  system"  that  we  depre- 
cated in  our  December  Journal.  We 
hope  our  fair  correspondent  will  pardon 
us  for  saying  that  less  regard  for  a 
"system,"  and  more  regard  for  the  way 
in  which  nature  prompts  the  child  to 


learn,  would  be  very  much  better  for 
all  concerned.  If  school  teachers  would 
use  their  common  sense,  or  rather 
their  critical  sense,  and  judge  "a  system" 
by  what  they  really  know  about  children, 
the  bad  results  which  we  saw  in  this 
school  would  not  be  found.  Our  corres- 
pondent is  evidently  displeased  with  us, 
and  we  confess  that  we,  too,  are  indignant 
that  the  bright  life  of  these  children 
should  be  shadowed  by  the  irrational  de- 
mands of  such  a  system  of  teaching  them 
to  read. 


Indiana  State  Questions. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  it  costs  75  cent*  a  cord  to  saw  6-foot  wood  into  two 
pieces,  how  much  will  it  cost,  at  the  same  rate,  to  saw 
7  cords  of  6-foot  wood  into  three  pieces? 

2.  Divide  5-7  by  and  develop  from  your  work  a  rale 
for  dividing  one  fraction  by  anoiher. 

3.  A  man  buys  railroad  stock  ;it  25  per  cent  discount, 
and  afterwards  s  lis  it  at  15  per  cent  discount;  what  per 
cent  does  he  make  by  the  transaction? 

4.  A  workman  who  can  make  a  suit  of  clothes  in  2% 
days  rece  ves  $2.80  per  day  how  much  should  be  paid  per 
day  to  a  workman  who  takes  3%  days  to  make  a  similar 
suit?  # 

5.  Sold  a  car-load  of  stock  for  $900  and  invested  the  net 
proceeds  in  sugar,  receiving  a  commission  of  %  per  cent 
on  each  transaction;  how  much  was  my  whole  commis- 
sion? 

6.  What  is  the  diffprence  between  the  square  root  and 
the  cube  root  of  2.985984? 

7.  What  is  a  duty?  Name  and  explain  two  kinds.  Illus- 
trate the  method  of  their  computation  by  an  importation 
of  woolens  which  pay  both  kinds  of  duty. 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  25  pieces  of  scantling  5  inches  by  3% 
inches,  15  feet  long,  at  $10.25  per  M. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Fourteen  times  as  much. 

2.  f  -5-  3  —  tj5t,  which  is  a  quotient  %  as  large 
as  it  should  be.    /T  X  4  =  \\,  the  quotient. 

Rule. — Divide  the  dividend  by  the  numerator 
of  the  divisor  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
the  denominator. 

3.  He  bought  it  at  75  and  sold  it  at  85.  He 
gained  |f  of  the  cost,  which  is  13%  per  cent. 

4.  Find  the  whole  amount  paid  to  the  first 
man  and  divide  this  by  3%. 

5.  The  rules  of  business  permit  the  agent  to 
charge  %  of  1  per  cent  on  the  $900  received, 
and  then  to  charge  %  of  1  per  cent  on  the  dif- 
ference between  this  sum  and  $900.  The  rule 
in  the  arithmetic  for  this  last  transaction  re- 
quires that  he  receive  commission  only  on  the 
amount  of  money  expended. 

6.  See  text-book. 

7.  Duty  is  a  tax  on  goods  imported.  An 
advalorem  duty  on  wool  would  be  a  certain 
per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  importer.  A  spe- 
cific duty  would  be  a  certain  number  of  cents 
per  pound. 

8.  15  X  x*s  X  3£  X  25  =  number  of  feet,  inch 
measure   multiply  by  cost  per  foot. 
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HISTORY. 

1.  State  at  what  points  on  the  eastern  shores  of  North 
America  discoveries  were  made  by  different  European  na- 
tions, and  the  effects  of  these  discoveries. 

2.  Name  ten  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Name  four  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  ■Revolu- 
tionary period,  and  state  what  was  the  most  distinguish- 
ing trait  in  the  character  of  each,  and  in  what  each  most 
influenced  our  history. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Burgoyne's  invasion  and  surren- 
der, and  state  why  it  was  important. 

4.  Show  the  bearing  of  each  of  the  following  events  upon 
slavery:  (a  Passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  (b)  Mexi- 
can War.    (c)  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

5.  Locate  Fort  DuQuesne,  Ticonderoga,  Yorktown. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  effect  of  these  discoveries  and  settle- 
ments was  to  interest  the  nations  'of  the  old 
world  in  this  country,  and  give  to  it  the  mix- 
ture of  nationalities  that  distinguish  it,  and 
that  will  eventually  make  it  the  greatest  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

2.  Consult  a  newspaper  directory. 

3.  Washington,  for  strength  and  sturdiness 
of  character;  Hamilton,  for  a  penetrating  in- 
tellect; Jefferson,  for  faith  in  the  general  in- 
telligence and  virtue  of  the  people;  and  John 
Adams  or  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  sterling 
common  sense. 

3.  See  t^£t-book.  It  was  important  in  that 
it  destroyed  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  in 
the  north,  and  convinced  England  that  Amer- 
ica could  not  be  conquered. 

4.  (a)  This  Ordinance  put  slavery  under  a 
sort  of  ban.  (b)  Increased  possible  slave  ter- 
ritory, (c)  It  seemed  to  nationalize  slavery 
and  caused  a  decided  revolt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  free  states. 

5.  Consult  the  text-book. 


READING. 

Beautiful  faces  are  they  that  wear 
The  light  of  a  pleasant  spirit  there, 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair. 

Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 
Deeds  that  are  noble,  good,  and  true, 
Busy  with  them  the  long  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  they  that  so 
Swiftly  to  lighten  another's  woe, 
Through  summer's  heat  or  winter's  snow. 

Beautiful  children,  if  rich  or  poor, 
Who  walk  the  pathway  sweet  and  pure, 
That  leads  to  the  mansions  strong  and  sure. 

—Anon. 

1.  Tell  what  you  would  do  with  this  selection  for  a  class 
of  ten-year-old  pupils. 

2.  How  will  pupils  be  helped  with  reading  by  commit- 
ting pieces  to  memory  and  reciting  them  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  may  the  reading  of 
a  pupil  I  e  criticised  to  advantage  by  his  classmates? 

4.  I  )efine  accent.  How  far  shou  d  pupils  be  advanced 
before  the  teacher  may  safely  undertake  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  primary  and  secondary  accent  on  words  ? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  First  question  them  for  the  meaning;  then 
let  pupils  try  to  express  the  meaning  of  each 
triplet;  then  of  the  entire  stanza. 

2.  If  they  learn  to  recite  them  well,  it  gives 
to  them  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  their 
oral  reading. 

3.  The  prominent  criticism  should  be  on  ex- 
pressing the  noise  properly.  If  they  are  kept  in- 


tent upon  this  purpose,  most  of  the  more  'erious 
errors  will  gradually  disappear.  The  children 
who  criticise  should  stand  ready  to  justify  their 
criticism  if  called  upon  so  to  do.  The  teacher 
should  make  clear  the  difference  between  un- 
important and  important  criticism. 

4.  Accent  is  such  an  utterance  of  a  word  as 
to  give  prominence  to  some  syllables  over 
others  in  the  same  word.  To  the  writer  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  worth  the  effort  to  make  the 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
accent  at  any  time.  The  child  will  always  do 
it  unconsciously  if  well  taught,  and  it  is  of  no 
importance  that  he  learns  to  do  it  consciously, 
at  least  not  until  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  child. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles. 

2.  Differences  in  structure  and  work  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscles. 

3.  Name  the  vessels  opening  into  and  from  the  heart. 

4.  Kinds  and  structure  of  teeth. 

5.  Structure  of  liver. 

6.  How  are  interchanges  between  blood  and  air  effected? 

7.  Structure  of  spinal  chord. 

8.  Course  and  function  of  Eustachian  tube. 

ANSWER. 

These  are  all  strictly  text-book  questions, 
and  can  be  readily  answered  by  consulting  the 
text-book. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  locate  two  groups  of  continental  and  three 
gr  mps  of  oceanic  islands. 

2.  What  faculties  of  the  mind  are  chiefly  exercised  in  the 
study  of  geography?  How? 

3.  How  do  forests  affect  the  climate  of  a  country? 

4.  Discuss  there'ation  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  a  country. 

5.  What,  large  cities  of  the  U.  S.  are  on  or  near  the  for- 
tieth parallel  of  latitude? 

6.  Name  the  chief  productions  of  Australia. 

7.  Give  uses  of  ocean  currents  and  name  and  locate  three 
important  ones. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Consult  text-book. 

2.  The  imagination  and  the  judgment;  the 
imagination  by  constructing  an  image  of  the 
world,  and  the  judgment  by  studying  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  people.  Until  these 
become  the  faculties  chiefly  employed,  the 
study  of  geography  in  the  schools  will  continue 
to  be  of  small  value. 

3.  They  add  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate, 
and  protect  it  from  cold  winds. 

4.  They  are  mutually  supporting. 

5.  See  map. 

6.  See  text-book. 

7.  Ocean  currents  maintain  an  equilibrium 
of  temperat  ure  of  the  ocean  to  a  considerable 
degree.  The  gulf  stream  is  the  most  wonderful 
Of  them  all,  being  a  distinct  river  in  the  ocean. 
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GRAMMAR. 

•'We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet." 

—Dr.  Holland. 

1.  Which  is  the  principal  clause?  How  many  subordi- 
nate ones? 

2.  Give  construction  of  that  in  the  last  line. 

3.  Is  the  phrase  "of  good  and  gain"  adjective  or  adverb- 
ial? Why? 

4.  Parse  "deposed."  What  is  the  construction  of  the 
phrase  "under  our  feet?" 

5.  Explain  the  construction  of  "passion." 

6.  What  is  the  case  of  "ills?"   Parse  "^ood." 

7.  Explain  the  construction  and  use  of  the  word  "what." 

8.  W'rite  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  phrase  and 
an  adverbial  clause,  and  one  containing  an  adverbial 
phrase  and  an  adjective  clause.   Designate  each. 

9.  What  parts  of  speech  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  entire  stanza,  except  the  two  clauses 
beginning  with  "that,"  constitute  the  princi- 
pal clause.  These  two  clauses  are  subordinate. 

2.  It  is  a  conjunction,  in  that  it  joins  the 
subordinate  clause  to  the  word  "iiis"  which 
the  clause  modifies,  and  it  is  a  substantive,  the 
object  of  "meet." 

3.  Adjective,  in  that  it  expresses  an  attri- 
bute of  the  object  denoted  by  "what." 

4.  Passive  participle,  modifying  "pride." 

5.  Object  of  the  preposition  "oy." 

6.  (a)  Objective,  (b)  A  substantive,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  preposition  "of." 

7.  "What"  sustains  the  double  relation  of 
object  of  the  preposition  "by"  and  object  of 
"have  mastered." 

8.  So  simple  as  to  need  no  answer. 

9..  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  sub- 
stantive, since  it  denotes  an  object  about  which 
something  is  predicated.  There  is  no  "part  of 
speech,"  that  is,  no  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  cannot  be  used  to  denote  such  an 
object.  But  when  so  used  it  has  the  use  of  a 
noun. 


The  Armour  Institute. 

Mr.  Phillip  D.  Armour  has  endowed  a  man- 
ual training  school  in  Chicago  with  $1,400,000 
and  erected  a  magnificent  building  worth 
$300,000.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  purpose  of 
this  building  was  known.  It  is  his  intention  to 
make  a  school  in  Chicago  that  shall  rival  the 
Drexel  institute,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pratt 
institute,  in  New  York.  He  holds  that  the  la- 
bor problems  of  this  country  can  never  be 
solved  except  by  giving  to  the  industrial  classes 
a  thorough  and  practical  education,  and  this 
institution  is  his  contribution  to  the  attainment 
of  this  end.  How  unmeasurably  deep  the 
gulf  between  Mr.  Armour's  views  of  his  rela- 
tions to  his  fellow  men  and  those  of  the  late 
Jay  Gould.  The  Rev.  Mr.Gu nsaulus,  of  Chicago, 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  this  institution. 


Editorial  Mention. 

OUR  NEW  JOURNAL. 

We  wish  our  readers,  one  and  all,  a  Happy 
New  Year.  It  opens  with  great  promise.  The 
teachers  can  help  mightily  to  make  it  great  in 
fulfillment.  We  promise  to  lend  another  hand 
by  beginning  the  publication  of  a  new  school 
journal  that  shall  be  devoted  to  methods  of 
school  organization  and  management,  and  to 
helpful  suggestions  and  devices  for  teaching 
the  subjects.  We  shall  give  especial  attention 
in  it  to  methods  of  teaching  children  litera- 
ture, biography,  and  science,  as  well  as  the 
usual  school  studies.  The  new  journal  will 
not  cause  any  change  in  the  contents  of  The 
Public-School  Journal.  The  latter  will  go 
steadily  forward  on  the  line  it  has  chosen, 
looking  forward  and  also  backward,  up  and 
also  down,  for  that  which  shall  help  along  in 
the  great  common  purpose  of  us  all.  We  shall 
hold  firmly  by  what  is  until  the  way  is  blazed 
to  something  better,  and  then  we  shall  enter 
upon  the  clearing  of  that  way,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  make  it  a  high  way.  We  stand  ever 
ready  to  change  our  opinion  to  a  better  opin- 
ion; but  there  are  some  things  that  are  no 
longer  opinion,  but  knowledge.  These  will  not 
change.  We  ask  those  who  find  this  journal* 
too  strong  meat,  or  who  do  not  find  in  it 
enough  of  school-room  methods,  to  wait  for 
the  new  journal  before  determining  what  they 
will  read  next  year.  The  practical  and  pro- 
gressive teachers  of  America  will  write  for  it. 

C.  J.  Albert  has  removed  his  office  from  Elm- 
hurst  to  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Are  all  doing  all  that  they  can  do  toward 
making  the  Illinois  state  educational  exhibit  a 
success? 

Prof.  S.  M.  Inglis,  of  the  Southern  Normal 
University,  lost  his  wife  in  November;  he  has 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  who  know  him. 

Bergen  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  teachers' 
pedagogical  library  of  nearly  500  volumes,  se- 
lected from  the  best  professional  literature 
published. 

If  any  speaker  at  the  association  calls  it 
"progrum"  shoot  him  on  the  spot. — The  Mod- 
erator. 

Amen,  Brother  Pattengill;  "send  the  bill  to 
us." 

We  have  received  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  of  Push, 
edited  by  L.  W.  Day,  and  published  by  Push 
Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  ten  numbers 
a  year,  present  price,  50  cents;  intended  for 
"home,  school,  and  office."  It  is  neat  in  ap- 
pearance, well  printed,  on  good  paper,  with 
some  illustrations;  sixteen  large  pages. 
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The  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
Tvill  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Monmouth,  March 
31  and  April  1. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  Aurora,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  added  another 
million  to  the  endowment  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  this  makes  the  total  of  his  gifts  to 
the  institution  thus  far  $3,600,000. 

Mr.  M.  Andrews  has  lately  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  Knox  county,  Illinois,  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  he  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

A  full  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association,  held  at  Springfield  during  the  hol- 
idays, wi  1  appear  in  the  February  number. 
Want  of  space  and  time  for  preparation  pre- 
vents its  appearance  this  month. 

The  teachers  who  have  corresponded  with 
other  flag  dealers  have  learned  that  they  can 
buy  a  flag  of  first  rate  quality  cheaper  of  us 
than  from  the  manufacturer.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  sell  a  large  number  of  flags.  See 
advertisement. 

The  Shenandoah  Normal  College  at  Basic 
City,  Virginia,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  November  16.  The  property  of 
the  students  was  mostly  saved,  but  the  library 
and  records  were  burned.  The  work  of  the 
school  will  go  right  forward  in  temporary 
quarters. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  is  issuing 
monographs  by  the  different  professors.  Prof. 
Fernando  Sanford  is  the  author  of  No.  1,  of 
the  studies  in  electricity,  entitled  "Some  Obser- 
vations upon  the  Conductivity  of  a  Copper 
Wire  in  Various  Dielectrics."  Price,  50  cents. 
Address,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Everybody  will  want  a  copy  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pickard's  "History  of  Political  Parties."  It 
is  a  most  fascinating  little  book  of  64  pages, 
with  a  chart  presenting  to  the  eye  the  entire 
political  history  of  the  United  States  to  date. 
And  it  only  costs  25  cents  bound  in  flexible 
cloth.    It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel. 

We  are  filling  many  orders  for  merit-cards. 
See  advertisement  for  prices.  We  sell  more 
beautiful  cards,  and  a  larger  number  of  them 
for  the  same  money,  than  the  teachers  can  ob- 
tain elsewhere.  We  divide  our  profits  on  all 
our  supplies  with  the  teachers  who  order  from 
us.    Large  sales  and  small  profits  is  our  motto. 

Editor  Sabin,  of  the  Iowa  School  Journal, 
thinks  that  Dr  Rice  and  the  Forum  have 
opened  fire  upon  the  entire  American  school 
system  and  the  public  school  idea.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  he  is  mistaken.  If  this  is  true 
of  our  first-class  magazines,  it  indicates  a  de- 
plorable state  of  public  opinion.  Let  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  attacking  the  bad  practices 
in  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  saving  and 
strengthening  the  public  school  idea  by  elim- 
inating these. 


Prof.  William  Jenkins  presented  an  interest- 
ing report  of  the  progress  of  the  educational 
exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  is 
ready  at  call  of  teachers  to  visit  any  part  of 
the  state,  and  to  give  instruction  and  lectures 
upon  the  exhibit,  or  to  answer  any  questions 
sent  through  the  mail.  His  services  are  with- 
out cost  to  the  teachers. 

Our  readers  will  please  remember  that  the 
time  for  the  preparation  of  the  papers  for  our 
prize  offer  of  a  full  set  of  the  Riverside  Liter- 
ature series,  has  been  extended  'till  February 
15.  Send  us  at  once  notice  that  you  will  com- 
pete for  this  prize,  and  we  will  send  you  help- 
ful literature  on  the  subject  that  will  help  you 
in  your  essay.  See  advertisement  of  Prize 
Offer  on  another  page. 

The  University  of  Chicago  begins  with  the 
new  year  the  publication  of  a  monthly  maga- 
zine "to  reflect  the  life  and  progress"  of  this 
great  educational  institution  to  the  world.  It 
is  a  volume  of  64  pages  of  strictly  first-class 
material  and  workmanship,  and  filled  with 
contributions  from  the  best  authorities  in  its 
several  departments.  The  price  of  the  mag- 
azine is  $1.00  per  year. 

The  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  employ 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  teachers;  the  sal- 
aries range  from  $360  a  year  to  $2,430.  Su- 
perintendent Greenwood  does  not  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  employing  "home  talent"  only. 
He  says:  "The  only  motto  we  have  is  to  gather 
in  the  best  there  is  in  teaching  in  the  whole 
country,  and  to  use  it  in  our  schools.  This, 
joined  to  what  we  already  have,  will  keep  our 
schools  well  to  the  front."  We  note  that 
school  bonds,  issued  in  1872,  bear  ten  per 
cent  interest;  on  those  issued  in  1892,  the  rate 
is  four  per  cent! 

The  Public-School  Bureau  placed  a  large 
number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Illinois 
during  the  last  year.  Nor  was  our  work  con- 
fined to  Illinois  by  any  means;  we  sent  teach- 
ers into  no  fewer  than  nine  states  and  territo- 
ries— the  positions  ranging  from  country 
schools  to  state  universities.  But  the  most 
cheering  matter  about  the  whole  business  is 
that,  with  a  single  exception,  we  have  heard  no 
complaint  from  either  teacher  or  employer. 
If  we  can  have  a  fair  chance,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  we  can  fit  place  and  teacher  to 
each  other  in  almost  every  case. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  follow- 
ing from  a  private  letter  received  recently 
from  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  great  school  at 
Valparaiso,  Indiana:  "This  school  year  is  one 
of  great  prosperity  for  us.  The  number  in  the 
regular  courses  of  study  has  increased  greatly. 
This,  perhaps,  is  as  strong  a  recommendation 
as  our  work  could  have.  Our  new  college 
building  serves  us  a  good  purpose.  We  have 
erected  another  building  in  addition  to  this, 
and  early  in  the  summer  we  will  commence 
another.  Our  library  has  been  increased  one- 
half  its  regular  size,  making  it  a  room  40x60 
feet.  We  have  also  increased  our  apparatus  in 
various  ways,  so  that  we  feel  we  offer  very 
good  facilities.    We  want  to  do  good  work." 
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We  want  to  r3mind  our  friends  who  are 
seeking  supplementary  reading  for  chil- 
dren, that  DeGfrmo's  "Tales  of  Troy"  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  its  excellence  has 
been  proved.  Tt  is  a  presentation  of  the  im- 
mortal in  literature  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken 
the  interest  and  fix  the  attention  of  children. 
See  ad. 

The  Public-Scn°o1  Bureau  is  better  prepared 
than  ever  befoi'e  t0  nelP  teachers  to  places,  and 
places  to  teasers.  Send  for  circulars  and 
blank  applications  for  membership.  We  deal 
directly  with  boards  of  education  and  work 
for  the  persons  we  recommend.  It  is  not  a 
mere  information  bureau,  but  works  for  its 
candidates. 

Dr.  tChas.  McMurry's  "General  Method,"  a 
little  volume  of  200  pages,  is  pronounced  by  all 
who  ha\<e  read  it  the  best  pedagogical  book  of 
the  year  in  many  respects.  It  is  an  inspiration 
and  guioie  to  any  earnest-  teacher  who  wishes 
to  do  r^ore  for  the  moral  education  of  the 
child  a<t  the  same  time  that  he  or  she  is  meet- 
ing tlie  demands  of  the  course  of  study  estab- 
lished 

fSupt.  Frank  J.  Barnard,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
b.as  published  a  chart  of  comparative  statistics 
o\f  the  school  systems  of  100  cities  over  10,000 
population.  The  items  compared  are  enroll- 
i*nent,  attendance,  receipts,  expenditures,  per 
Capita  cost,  etc.,  arranged  under  twenty-seven 
distinct  heads.  It  is  valuable  for  reference 
i'lnd  can  probably  be  had  by  enclosing  a  post- 
age stamp. 

'  The  University  Extension  Society,  of  which 
Prof.  Edmund  J.  James  is  president,  has  issued 
a  price-list  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  syllabi  de- 
scriptive of  the  movement.  The  syllabi  of  the 
different  courses  of  lectures  cost  only  ten  cents 
each,  and  are  worth  to  the  student  of  the  sub- 
jects ten  times  that  amount.  Send  for  the  cir- 
cular to  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  World's  Fair 
Journal  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  Not  the 
least  so,  are  the  fine  pictures  of  several  of  the 
buildings  and  of  several  features  of  the  great 
civic  parade  in  October.  One  who  wishes  to 
keep  well  informed  on  the  great  exposition 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  successive 
numbers  of  this  journal.  J.  B.  Campbell,  159 
Adams  street,  Chicago,  is  the  publisher. 

The  thirty-six  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
in  Canton,  Illinois,  expended  $746.48  last  year 
for  self-improvement  in  their  profession — an 
average  of  about  $21.00  each. 

The  most  certain  way  of  improving  our 
schools  is  through  the  improving  of  the  teach- 
ers. When  teachers  show  themselves  earnest 
to  do  this  it  becomes  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  the  school  authorities  to  aid  in  all  feasible 
ways.  TLe  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  rec- 
ognize the.  effort  on  the  part  of  individual 
teachers,  and  to  recognize  success  by  increased 
compensation;  and  it  would  be  well  speedily  to 
dispense  vvith  the  services  of  such  as  are 
wholly  indifferent. 


Susie  was,  for  five  years,  aD  only  child,  her 
playmates  consisting  almost  entirely  of  her 
dolls.  When,  at  length,  a  little  baby  sister 
came  to  her  home,  her  joy  knew  no  bounds. 
The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  little  straiger, 
she  rushed  up  to  her  teacher  in  the  midst  of 
devotional  exercises,  exclaiming,  "O  teacher! 
teacher!  I've  got  a  baby  at  our  house — a  real, 
live,  meat  baby! — Julia  E.  Kennedy,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dr.  John  Bradley,  for  some  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis, 
is  now  president  of  the  Illinois  College  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois.  The  teachers  of  Illinois 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Dr.  Bradley  to  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  educational  fraternity 
of  this  state.  Dr.  Tanner  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  public  schools,  and  Dr.  Bradley's  expe- 
rience and  natural  learnings  insure  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  friendly  relationship. 

A  commemoration  address  on  "  The  Discov- 
ery of  America,"  delivered  in  the  university 
hall  of  Michigan  University,  on  invitation  of 
the  university  senate,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
has  been  published  by  the  university.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  great  value  to  students  of  history, 
as  all  of  Dr.  Hinsdale's  historical  contributions 
are.  He  has  few  equals  in  the  field  of  history, 
in  this  country.  Address  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  further  information. 

The  city  librarian  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
has  selected  lists  of  books  adapted  to  pupils  in 
the  different  grades,  beginning  with  the  fourth 
year.  Each  of  these  cards,  of  which  there  are 
nine  in  number,  gives  the  names  of  about 
seventy  books,  interesting  and  profitable  to 
children  of  the  grade  named  upon  the  card. 
These  cards  are  distributed  to  the  homes,  as  a 
suggestion  to  both  parents  and  children.  This 
is  an  excellent  idea.  If  we  wish  children  to 
read  good  books,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  see  that 
they  know  what  to  call  for. 

Dr.  Chas.  De  Garmo,  in  a  very  able  paper  on 
the  co-ordination  of  studies  in  the  December 
^  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  says:  "The 
*  best  and  most  sympathetic  statement  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  manner  in  which  a  co-ordination  of 
studies  in  school  maybe  worked  out  practically 
so  as  to  give  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  growth  of 
moral  character  during  the  child's  school  life, 
is  the  volume  on  'General  Method,'  by  Dr. 
Chas.  McMurry,  which  is  published  by  the 
Public-School   Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 

111."   It  is  sold  for  the  small  sum  of  75  cents. 

f 

"Teachers  who  fail  to  read  Mr.  William 
Hawley  Smith's  'Walks  Abroad,'  in  Thb 
Public-School  Journal,  do  not  know  what 
they  are  missing.  The  chapter  in  the  De- 
cember number  would  do  any  man  good 
whose  business  is  the  examination  of  teachers, 
provided  he  would  read  it  thoughtfully  and 
prayerfully.  The  point  to  Mr.  Smith's  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  only  rational  way  to  examine 
a  teacher  is  for  the  examining  expert  to  see 
him  with  his  every-day  clothes  on,  at  work 
in  his  own  school  room.  This,  he  claims, 
would  be  'a  quiet,  pointed,  and  vital  test.'  So 
it  would." — Sterling  Standard. 
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Prof.  Gillan's  Western  Teacher  for  December, 
is  No.  2  of  Yoy  I,  and  gives  promise  of  a  bril- 
liant future  New  school  journals  are  thicker 
than  "to/ads  after  a  shower"  this  year,  and  not 
a  few-of  earlier  birth  have  died  a  teething  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve-month.  We  pray  that 
the  Western  Teacher  may  be  one  of 

"The  few,  the  immortal  few, 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  born  with  teeth. 

The  Popular  Educator  says  it  is  the  first  ed- 
ucational journal  in  this  country  that  has  been 
able  to  live  without  advertising  patronage. 
Not  quite  so  fast,  brother.  This  country  is 
not  all  included  within  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  New  England  states.  We  used  to  think 
that  what  was  outside  was  not  "worth  men- 
tioning," but  travel  convinced  us  of  our  er- 
ror. Go  abroad,  brother,  and  you  will  find 
still  other  educational  journals  in  "this  coun- 
try" that  are  not  pensioners  upon  their  ad- 
vertisers. 

The  exercises  of  the  World's  Educational 
Congress  at  Chicago  this  year  will  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  exercises  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished and  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  in  place  of  the 
usual  volume  of  proceedings.  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris is  chairman  of  the  committee  to  arrange 
these  exercises.  Annual  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  send  their  fee  of  $2  to  Treasurer 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Eoom  72,  City  Hall,  Chicago. 

We  have  ready  "A  History  of  Political 
Parties  "  in  this  country  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard. 
This  will  contain  a  unique  chart  on  which  a 
summary  of  this  history  is  given.  Every 
teacher  of  United  States  history  should  have 
one  of  these  little  books.  Those  who  read  Dr. 
Pickard's  articles  in  The  Journal  know  with 
what  fairness  and  clearness  and  grace  of  dic- 
tion, the  book  is  written.  It  is  bound  in  flex- 
ible cloth  and  the  price  is  25  cents.  Send  or- 
ders to  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  111. 

Our  gold  watch  premium  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  offers  to  our  readers  we  have  ever 
made.  The  wife  of  the  editor  of  this  journal 
received  one  as  a  Christmas  present,  and  'she 
prefers  it  to  the- one  which  cost  $75.00  twenty 
years  ago.  These  watches  are  beautiful  in 
workmanship,  j  having  the  best  movement 
made,  and  wil;  keep  time  for  a  life-time.  Read 
the  advertiserient  on  another  page.  -The  Pub- 
lic-School Pujblishing  Co.  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  pll  representations  there  made. 
When  you  order,  select  a  bag  with  small 
amount  of  engraving.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  durable  also.  These  cases  are  war- 
ranted for  twenty  years  with  ordinary  usage. 
With  care,  and  ,using  a  chamois-skin  bag,  they 
will  not  tarnish  in  a  life-time.  We  will  furnish 
cases  of  almost  any  design  if  the  customer  will 
send  us  a  cut  of  wjhat  is  desired. 

What  is  a  planisphere?  This  question  would 
be  too  much  for  a  great  many  of  our  high  school 
pupils.  We  may  say  in  brief,  that  it  is  a  piece 
ol  apparatus  by  which  is  shown  on  a  plane 
surface  the  same  facts  concerning  the  heavens 


which  are  exhibited  by  a  celestial  gi0be.  It 
may  require  a  little  more  effect  to  interpret  the 
planisphere  than  is  required^  to  interpret  the 
globe.  But  the  cost,  as  com:r,pared  with  that 
of  the  globe,  is  a  mere  trifle;  i,&ny  school,  any 
teacher,  can  afford  the  expense  Qf  a  planis- 
phere. Surely,  the  study  of  thep  heavens  ought 
not  to  have  less  interest  for  ]  )upns  than  the 
study  of  the  earth;  in  the  co  mm0n  country 
school,  much  may  be  done  to  ienterest  and  in- 
form the  pupils  concerning  the  »  stars.  Why  is 
it  not  done?  One  reason  is  thefe  iack  0f  appa- 
ratus.   See  advertisement. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  employs  nini^ty-nine 
teachers,  all  told;  of  this  number,  twee,ive  are 
men.  The  school  system  includes  a  Tek'acners' 
Training  School,  and  a  special  teacher  c  }f  man- 
ual training,  and  a  special  teacher  of  di  rawing. 
About  four  thousand  pupils  are  enro/ij]^  0f 
whom  three  hundred  and  five  belonpiT  to  the 
high  school.  In  his  last  report,  Superintend- 
ent Collins  says:  "No  teacher  should  tturn  any 
boy  out  of  school  upon  the  streets  to  g'-row  up 
in  ignorance  and  perhaps  in  idleness^,  until 
every  means  for  his  reformation  has  flailed 
and  he  is  known  to  be  positively  injurious  to 
other  pupils'of  the  school.  The  use  of  the  .  roci 
is  sometimes  the  remedy  for  these  evil-doe,rs 
and  it  is  much  better  to  resort  to  it  than  to  aV»I 
low  a  child  to*  grow  up  insolent  and  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  others.  Corporal  punishmen  t 
may  save  him  from  a  life  of  crime  and  disgrac^ 
when  all  other  means  of  reformation  fail."' 
Is  he  not  right?  If  not,  why  not?  We  paust1* 
for  a  reply.  3 

The  editor  of  this  journal  was  invited  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  La  Salle  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  recently,  and  was  glad  that  he 
accepted  it.  La  Salle  is  the  largest  county  in 
Illinois.  There  are  five  hundred  teachers  in 
this  little  empire — as  many  as  in  the  entire 
state  of  Montana — and  there  are  no  large  cities 
in  it.  It  is  a  county  of  almost  impassable 
roads  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  would 
account  for  the  non-attendance  of  the  country 
teachers.  But  the  teachers  on  the  lines  of  the 
railroads  were  there  to  the  number,  perhaps, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  for  two  days,  and 
the  meeting  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  both  in  thought  presented  by  those 
who  spoke,  and  in  the  manner  of  presentation. 
There  seemed  to  prevail  a  more  serious  and 
earnest  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  more  interest  in 
considering  the  real  needs  of  the  children  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before.  La  Salle  has  many 
excellent  teachers  but  there  has  been  little  of 
that  esprit  de  corps  that  impels  to  that  effort  at 
organization,  and  that  unity  of  action  that 
characterizes  many  counties  in  the  state.  This 
meeting  shows  that  a  continued  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  could  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
among  the  teachers  that  would  bring  La  Salle 
county  to  the  front.  The  good  thai  could  be 
done  by  that  body  of  able  men  and  w  omen  who 
were  present,  if  fully  organized  and  inspired 
by  an  earnest  and  common  purpose,  cannot  be 
estimated.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  these 
meetings  should  be  discontinued. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Anient  is  teaching  at  North  Bend, 
Nebraska.  He  seems  to  enjoy  his  work,  and 
we  are  sure  his  patrons  will  find  him  to  be  a 
competent  teacher. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  La  Grange 
•County  (Ind.)  Public  School  Manual  for  1892-3. 
This  was  published  under  the  direction  of 
County  Superintendent  Machan,  who  has  been 
in  charge  since  1881.  The  course  of  study  for 
the  different  classes  in  the  different  grades  is 
definitely  laid  out.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
tell  teachers  how  to  do  it.  This  is  a  good  fea- 
ture of  the  Manual.  It  does  not  give  as  much 
recognition  to  the  pupils'  reading  circle  work 
as  we  thought  it  would  give,  and  as  is  given  by 
the  superintendent,  we  doubt  not.  If  our  more 
intelligent  teachers  would  master  and  come 
into  sympathy  with  the  exposition  of  the  pur- 
pose and  method  of  teaching,  as  set  forth  in 
such  a  book  as  Dr.  Charles  McMurry's  ''Gen- 
eral Method,"  there  would  be  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  way  in  which  these  courses 
of  study  would  be  followed.  We  »re  now  try- 
ing to  make  the 'children  know  the  subjects  of 
study.  We  would  then  be  trying  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  live  by  the  use  of  the  course  of 
study.  In  doing  so,  we  would  emphasize  more 
some  of  the  studies  that  make  directly  for 
character,  and  less  some  of  those  that  are 
neediul  instruments  but  have  little  life-giving 
content.  But  each  teacher  must  be  left  free 
to  make  his  thought  prevail  in  his  school  in 
his  own  way.  Specific  statements  of  how  to 
do  things,  can,  at  the  most,  only  be  suggestive. 
So  we  feel  moved  to  commend  the  absence  of 
all  attempt,  in  this  Manual,  to  tell  the  teach- 
ers how  to  teach  the  matter  that  is  laid  out. 
If  Indiana  continue  for  a  few  years  in  the  way 
she  is  now  going  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  public  education,  she  will  be  easily  in  the 
lead  of  all  the  states  in  the  union  in  her  coun- 
try schools.  There  is  a  rational  and  there  is 
an  irrational  gradation  of  schools.  It  is  irra- 
tional when  it  is  rigid.    Let  it  be  very  elastic. 

LITERARY  NOTE. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  adoption  of  books  recently  made  by 
the  school  board  of  Chicago,  Illinois  : 

For  Second  and  Third  Grades — Scudder's  Fa- 
bles and  Folk  Stories;  Fourth  Grade — Haw- 
thorne's Lit  le  Daffydowndilly  and  other 
stories,  Hans  Anderson's  stories;  Fifth  Grade — 
Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  Enghmd 
History;  Sixth  Grade — Longfellow's  Children's 
Hour  and  other  selections,  Warner's  A  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Deer  and  other  essays,  Hawthorne's 
Tanglewood  Tales;  Seventh  Grade—  Holmes's 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle  and 
other  poems.  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Lo- 
well's Under  the  Old  Elm  and  other  poems; 
Eighth  Grade — Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Whit- 
tier's  Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  and  Songs 
of  Labor,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  All 
these  masterpieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Riv- 
erside Literature  Series. 

Is  there  any  better  way  to  educate  boys  and 
girls  into  good  and  able  men  and  women  than 
by  introducing  them  to  the  very  best  literature; 
and,  moreover,  is  there  any  better  way  to  make 
these  boys  and  girls  become  good  citizens  than 
by  making  them  familiar  with  the  best  litera- 


ature  of  American  writers,  in  which  is  to  be 
found  a  patriotic  vein  that  will  have  far  more 
influence  than  any  formal  instruction  in  pa- 
triotism that  can  possibly  be  devised.  It  has 
been  stated  that  during  the  Civil  War,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  the  best  recruiting  master 
in  the  United  States.  All  of  us  who  remember 
the  influence  of  the  patriotic  poems  which  he 
wrote  during  the  war,  and  which  were  then  re- 
cited far  and  wide  by  school  children,  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Nicholas  has  a  story  for  the  little  folks, 
written  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  famous  writer 
of  eastern  stories  in  the  January  number. 
"Boston"  is  a  delightful  article,  written  by  T. 
W.  Higginson,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  on 
the  leading  American  cities. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  January  has  ior 
its  complete  novel,  "A  Pacific  Encounter,"  by 
Mary  E.  Stickney.  The  Athletic  Series  is  con- 
tinued. There  are  three  semi-biographical 
sketches:  "A  Spanish  Painter;"  "An  Old-time 
Philadelphia!!,"  and  "An  Actress  and  her  Art." 

The  Pacific  Boys  and  Girls  is  a  neat, 
breezy,  well  illustrated  paper  of  eight  large 
pages,  published  in  Seattle  at  $1  a  year.  Miss 
Julia  E.  Kennedy,  well  known  in  Illinois,  is 
the  editor.  The  number  for  December  has 
two  or  three  short  sketches  or  stories  from  her 
pen. 

The  American  Journal  of  Politics  is  a 
periodical  that  one  can  hardly  forego,  if  he 
wishes  to  keep  abreast  with  current  thought 
on  the  larger  political  questions.  The  number 
for  December  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  The 
Journal  is  published  monthly  at  114  Nassau 
street,  New  York;  price,  $4  a  year. 

Worthington's  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  price  $2.50  a  year,  is  a  new 
candidate  for  popular  favor.  The  initial  num- 
ber presents  an  attractive  appearance,  is  ex- 
cellent in  moral  tone,  and  well  illustrated.  It 
contains  several  short  stories,  which  are  well 
written  and  entertaining.  The  magazine  is 
designed  for  family  reading. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — The  more  solid  papers 
are:  A  consideration  of  George  William  Curtis 
in  his  relation  to  Civil  Service  Reform,  an  ar- 
ticle which  no  reader  interested  in  either  the 
man  or  the  measure  can  afford  to  neglect;  a 
paper  by  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and  Louise 
Dodge  on  Cola  di  Rienzo;  John  Fiske's  inter- 
esting study  of  Edward  Augustus  Freeman 
and  his  place  among  historical  writers;  E.  P. 
EVans's  "Reminiscences  of  Frobel;"  and  an  im- 
portant paper  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey  on 
"Shakespeare  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost." 
Brifer  fiction  is  represented  by  Edwin  Lasseter 
Bynner's  amusing  "Diary  of  a  Nervous  In- 
valid," and  a  pre  ty  little  story  called  "A 
Heart-Leaf  from  Stony  Creek  Bottom,"  which 
complete  an  admirable  number,  more  than  ful- 
filling the  promises  of  The  Atlantic  for  1893. 
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HARPER'S  Monthly.— The  special  literary 
feature  of  the  January  number  of  this  mag- 
azine is  an  article  on  Tennyson  by  F.  V.  Du- 
Mond.  An  exciting  drama,  "The  Refugees," 
by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  begins  in  this  number. 

New  England  Magazine. — James  Parton 
wrote  so  many  books  which  come  home  di- 
rectly to  all  Americans,  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  the  January  magazines 
to  most  readers  will  be  the  Rev.  Julius  H. 
Ward's  fine  study  of  his  work  and  character  in 
the  January  New  England  Magazine.  Mr. 
Ward  is  a  man  of  letters  who  has  been  for- 
tunate in  his  literary  friendships,  and  he  has  a 
memory  as  excellent  as  his  style.  As  literary 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  Mr.  Ward's  inti- 
macies include  the  best  men  of  all  creeds  and 
professions,  from  Phillips  Brooks  to  Parton,  his 
intellectual  pole. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary, 1893.— In  the  January  number  of  this 
magazine  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  completes  his 
account  of  the  stubbornly  contested  advance, 
From  Magic  to  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the 
Warfare  of  Science.  Colonel  A.  B.  Eilis  con- 
tributes to  the  same  number  a  paper  on  Mar- 
riage and  Kinship  among  the  Ancient  Israel- 
ites. Some  Vegetable  Malformations,  such  as 
roses  and  pears  with  branches  growing  through 
them,  etc.,  are  described,  with  illustrations, 
by  Prof.  Byron  D.  Halsted.  The  story  of  an 
independent  invention  of  the  lightning-rod,  by 
a  Bohemian  contemporary  of  Franklin,  is  told 
by  Joseph  J.  Krai.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim, 
writing  on  Genius  and  Suicide,  shows  that  a 
mind  which  is  abnormally  developed  on  any 
side  is  in  much  danger  of  becoming  unbal- 
anced. Dr.  Alexander  Macalister  reviews  the 
recent  progress  of  anthropology  under  the 
title,  The  Study  of  Man.  The  Evolution  of 
Civilization  and  the  Arts,  is  traced  and  ex- 
plained by  M.  Gustave  Le  Bon.  The  move- 
ments of  a  Captive  Comet,  one  which  coll  ded 
with  Jupiter  in  1886,  are  described  by  Charles 
Lane  Poor.  There  is  a  statement  of  The  Prob- 
lems of  Anthropology,  by  Rudolf  Virchow. 
Other  articles  are  The  Logic  of  Organic  Evo- 
lution, by  Frank  Cramer;  Profits  of  Legitimate 
Business  not  too  Large,  by  P.  F.  Hallock,  be- 
ing a  reply  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Mann's  article  in  No- 
vember; also  Totemism  in  the  Evolution  of 
Theology,  by  Mrs.  Clara  K.  Barnum;  and  a 
Sketch  of  Lewis  Morris  Rutherford,  with  a 
Portrait.  In  the  Editor's  Table,  the  subjects 
of  Superstitions,  Scientific  Politics,  and  Good 
Roads  receive  attention. 


Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers.  By 
M.  Florence  Bass.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.  106  pages.  Price,  30  cents. 

This  charming  little  book  tells  of  many  of 
the  works  of  "Madam  How,"  in  a  way  that 
wi     be  sure  to  delight  little  readers.  Th( 


author  remembers  that  children  delight  in  the 
play  of  imagination,  even  while  they  are  using 
their  senses.  The  book  is  printed  in  large, 
fair  type,  and  the  illustrations  are  good. 


Practice  in  Parsing  and  Analysis.  By  Helen* 
Arnold,  A.B.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  little  book  contains  69  clearly  printed 
pages,  filled  mostly  with  choice  extracts  from 
good  authors.  A  few  simple,  clear,  and  intelli- 
gible directions  are  given.  It  will  be  a  useful 
book  to  any  teacher  who  believes  in  parsing 
and  analysis.  And  what  intelligent  teacher 
does  not  believe  in  this  work,  at  the  proper 
time,  and  with  pupils  prepared  for  it? 


The  Story  of  the  Iliad.  By  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  University  College,  London. 
Published  by  McMillen  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Iliad,  written  for  chil- 
dren. The  leading  events  are  set  forth  in 
language  and  style  of  composition  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  bible. 
The  writer  gives  no  reason  for  this  style  of 
composition,  but  there  is  a  dignity  and  majesty 
about  it  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  style  of 
the  Iliad. 


Physics.  By  George  F.  Barker,  professor  of 
physics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
American  Science  Series,  Henry  Hob  &  Co., 
New  York.  902  pp.;  price,  $3.50. 
This  book  is  a  statement  of  the  principles  of 
physics,  with  little  reference  to  their  develop- 
ment experimentally  by  the  student.  The 
author  considers  the  physics  of  to-day  as  being 
"distinctively  the  science  of  energy,"  and  it  is 
from  this  view  that  he  presents  the  subject 
matter.  Physical  phenomena  are  discussed 
under  three  heads:  Mass  physics,  molecule 
physics,  and  aether  physics.  The  first  includes 
the  treatment  of  kinematics,  dynamics,  the 
structure  of  matter,  and  sound;  the  second,  of 
heat;  the  third,  of  radiation,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  light.  Some  space  is  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  modern  phvsical  theories; 
and  the  names  of  more  than  three  hundred 
investigators  are  named,  in  connection  with 
their  discoveries.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
good;  it  is  very  valuable  as  a  reference  work 
for  advanced  students. 


Madam  How  and  Lady  Why.  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  Published  by  MacMillan  &  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  a  very  neat  edition  of  Mr.  Kingsley's 
little  book,  whose  purpose  is  to  give  young 
people,  in  pleasing  form,  some  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  some  guidance  in  the  use  of  the 
senses.  He  is  careful  to  show  that  we  learn 
only  how  things  are  by  sense  observation;  but 
it  is  in  quite  another  way  that  we  learn  why 
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Ugspepm 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Pronounced  by  Physicians  of  all  schools  to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  dis- 
covered for  Dyspepsia. 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Dr.  W.  S*  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says  :  "The  best  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr.  T.  M.  Andrews,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says :  "A 
wonderful  remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free.         Rumford  Chemical  Works,Providence,  R  I. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution:— Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious.  Never  sold 
in  hulk. 


"So  use  your  eyes  and  your  intellect,  your 
senses  and  your  brains,  and  learn  what  God  is 
trying  to  teach  you  continually  by  them.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  must  stop  there,  and  learn 
nothing  more.  Anything  but  that.  There  are 
things  which  neither  your  senses  nor  your 
brains  can  tell  you;  and  they  are  not  only 
more  glorious,  but  actually  more  true,  and 
more  real,  than  any  thing  which  you  can  see 
or  touch."  "But  of  one  thing  I  must  warn 
you,  that  you  must  not  confound  Madam  How 
and  Lady  Why.  Many  people  do  it,  *  *  * 
when  they  write  children's  books  about  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  call  them  'Why  and 
Because,  or  'The  Reason  Why.'  The  books 
are  very  good  books,  and  you  should  read  and 
study  them,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  really 
'why  and  because,'  but  only  'how  and  so.'" 

Perhaps  these  sentences  may  indicate  the 
key-note  of  this  book;  and  to  our  mind  they 
are  both  true  and  timely.  We  believe  this  is 
an  excellent  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
bright  boys  and  girls  twelve  years  old. 

The  Youth  of  Frederick  the  Great.  By 
Earnest  Lavisse.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mary  Bushnell  Coleman.  Pub- 
lished by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  author  is  Earnest  Lavisse,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  modern  French  writ- 
ers. The  translator,  Mary  Bushnell  Coleman, 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  given 


us  an  English  version  worthy  of  the  author 
and  the  theme.  This  volume  is  hardly  more 
the  history  of  the  youth  of  Frederick  the  Great 
than  it  is  the  biography  of  his  father,  and  the 
history  of  Prussia  during  that  period.  Indeed 
the  biography  of  Frederick  William  I.  is  the 
history  of  Prussia  during  his  reign. 

Earnest  Lavisse  is  a  professor  at  Sarbonne, 
in  Paris,  and  has  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  voluminous  correspondence,  and  official  re- 
ports of  eye  witnesses  of  the  relations  of 
father  and  son  during  the  youth  of  Fred- 
erick. He  seems  to  have  lived  over  that  time, 
and  has  painted  it  for  us  in  word  pictures  that 
are  entrancing  for  their  artistic  perfection, 
and  interesting  content.  The  reader  is  irre- 
sistably  impe.led  to  read  the  volume  to  the 
end,  having  once  begun  it.  We  have  never  be- 
fore seen,  so  clearly  as  this  book  reveals  it,  the 
meaning  of  Frederick  William  I.  and  Frederick 
IT.  in  the  history  of  Germany.  No  one  but  a 
Frederick  William  I.  could  have  moulded  that 
heterogeneous  mass  of  possibilities  called 
Prussia,  into  a  nation,  with  a  national  spirit; 
and  no  one  but  a  Frederick  II.  could  have 
raised  this  people  from  the  rank  of  a  third 
class  power  to  that  of  the  first.  But  "from 
the  time  that  Frederick  reached  manhood  un- 
til the  day  when  forced  into  an  unwilling  mar- 
riage, he  became  master  of  his  own  household 
— 'far  from  Jupiter  and  his  thunder' — the 
father  and  son  were  in  continual  strife.  The 
son  desired  the  death  of  the  father;  and  the 
father  promised  munificent  rewards  to  the 
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messenger  that  would  bring  him  news  of  the 
death  of  his  son." 

This  history  is  of  special  interest  at  this 
time  to  the  student  of  German  affairs.  It  is 
not  hard  to  discover  reminiscences  of  Freder- 
ick William  I.  in  William  II. 

This  volume  is  a  valuable  work  on  pedagogy 
also.  The  following  of  the  growth  of  the  char- 
acter of  Frederick  step  by  step  as  the  author 
reveals  it,  is  an  admirable  psychological  study. 

The  book  is,  in  workmanship,  equal  to  any 
that  issue  from  this  house,  which  has  the  rep- 
utation of  never  printing  a  poor  book,  and  of 
using  the  best  material  in  all  of  its  publica- 
tions. The  reading  public  will  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  this  truly  remarkable 
history. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  can  name,  for 
either  public  or  private,  an  excellent  lady,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience,  and  who 
will  work  for  a  reasonable  salary. 

OUR  PRIZE  OFFER. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  prize  offer  of 
a  complete  set  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Se- 
ries, in  our  advertising  pages.  This  is  an  en- 
terprise in  which  we  have  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  something  to  awaken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  cultivatiug  a  desire  for  and 
a  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  helpful  books  by 
the  children.  Those  who  wish  to  compete,  and 
who  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  best  things 
that  have  been  written,  should  send  at  once  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
"The  Primer  and  Literature,"  and  "Literature 
in  School,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  These  two 
publications  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
wish  to  secure  this  prize.    The  prize  essay  will 


be  published  in  the  March  or  April  number  of 
The  Public-School  Journal.  The  essays 
will  be  examined  by  a  committee  who  will  not 
know  the  writers.  All  papers  should  reach  us 
by  February  15. 

Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 

Do  you  not  want  some  slate  black-boards? 
They  are  beautiful;  they  are  durable.  Cor- 
respond with  us  about  them. 

VACANCIES. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fill 
vacancies  in  any  grade  of  school.  We  will 
recommend  no  candidate  without  good  reason; 
but  we  have  the  names  of  persons  whom  we 
can  recommend.  We  remind  superintendents 
and  school  boards  that  our  services  cost  em- 
ployers nothing. 

We  invite  all  our  readers  to  see  what  we  say 
about  watches  in  our  advertising  columns. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  advertise- 
ment of  Columbus  pictures.  No.  1  is  a  chromo, 
17x24  inches,  a  copy  of  a  painting  owned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  New  York.  It 
represents  the  scene  at  the  court  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are 
about  to  sign  the  compactwith  Columbus.  No. 
2  is  also  a  chromo  of  the  same  size,  and  is  a 
copy  of  the  painting  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington.  It  represents  the  land- 
ing of  Columbus.  No.  3  is  a  beautiful  engrav- 
ing of  Columbus,  22x28  inches,  copied  from  the 
authorized  portrait  selected  by  the  managers 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  No.  4  is  a  mounted 
chart,  28x44  inches,  containing  a  picture  of 
Columbus,  colored  views  of  fourteen  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Exposition,  and  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole.    See  advertisement. 

You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 


THREE  NEW  BOOKS 

Hale's  "Stories  for  Children." 

A  Supplementary  Reader  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  by  Miss  Lucretia  Hale,  Boston, 
Mass.    It  presents  in  an  exceedingly  clear  way  a  series  of  Lessons  in  Morals.  Cloth, 

216  pages,  40  cents. 

Sargent's  "  Hour  of  Song." 

A  High  School  Song  Book.  It  contains  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  secular 
songs.    Sacred  songs  and  opening  exercises.    Cloth,  176  pages,  85  cents. 

Fall's  "Chemistry  Manual." 

A  practical  Laboratory  Manual  for  High  Schools,  by  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Albion  College, 
Albion,  Michigan.    Cloth,  »4  pages  (with  plenty  of  blank  pages  for  notes),  60  cents. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

106  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I  issue  a  list  containing  the  cream  of  all  works  for  Christmas  Entertainments.  A  better  selection  can  be  made  from 
the  list  than  in  any  other  way.  Send  for  it:  or  if  time  is  limited,  remit  25  cents,  50  cents,  $1.00  or  n  ore,  and  let  me 
make  selection  for  you. 

CHRISTMHS  CHRDS, 

I  carry  a  large  stock  of  Christmas  C^'.rds  at  prices  from  1  cent  each,  upward.  Very 
nice,  fancy,  cut-ont  shapes,  embossed  and  frosted  cards,  can  be  h  d  from  3  cents  to  6  cents 
each.  Fancy  corded  cards— new  novelt.es— may  be  had  from  6  cents  to  10  cents  each! 
Croud  value  and  prompt  shipment  will  be  made. 

I  also  carry  a  large  assortment  of  fancy  picture  cards  for  day  school  and  Sunday 
school  use.    List  on  request. 

A   VERY  NICB  RRBS&NT. 

THE  HARVARD  BOOK  HOLDER. 

The  best,  neatest,  and  prettiest  holder  in  the  market.    All  styles  of  finish,  each  of  which 
is  very  nice.   Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Harvard.   Take  no  other.    If  he  does 
not  have  it,  write  to  me  for  lowest  prices. 

CHTHLOGUES, 

I  have  the  most  complete  catalogue*  of  books  for  teachers  ever  issued.  It  is  ser  t 
free.  Also  a  large  list  of  library  books.  Every  book  sent  prepaid  at  lowest  prices  offered 
by  any  one.   All  catalogues  free.   Let  me  hear  from  you. 

R.  FLiflr^GATi,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mention  this  paper  with  your  order,  and  request  my  1893  Outward  Bound  Calendar.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  will  be  an 
ornament  to  any  home  or  school. 


I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  Ely's  Cream  Balm,  and  I  do  so  entirely 
without  solicitation.  I  have  used  it  more  or 
less  half  a  year,  and  have  found  it  to  be  most 
admirable.  I  have  suffered  from  catarrh  of 
the  worst  kind  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy  and 
I  never  hoped  for  cure,  but  Cream  Balm  seems 
to  do  even  that.  Many  of  my  acquaintances 
have  used  it  with  excellent  results. — Oscar  Os- 
trum,  45  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

PROFESSOR  AND  PARTNER  WANTED 

On  January  1,  1893,  in  the  only  Normal  College 
in  a  large  southern  state.  Established  2  years. 
Students  from  32  counties  and  6  states.  New 
buildings;  rent  free  for  25  years. 

Partner  must  have  $4,000  or  its  equivalent. 
Must  possess  energy,  push,  and  grit. 

Great  educational  interest  awakening.  Pay- 
ing basis  guaranteed. 
Address  at  once, 

Public-School  Bureau, 

Bloomington,  111. 

Referring  to  the  use  of  alkalies  and  other 
chemicals  in  the  cocoas  made  by  the  Dutch 
process,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Bos- 
ton says:  "I  would  say  that  while  some  per- 
sons and  certain  conditions  of  the  system  might 
bear  without  injury  dilute  alkaline  liquids 
taken  at  not  frequent  intervals,  yet  the  great 
majority  of  persons,  and  those  with  a  sensi- 
tive stomach  could  not  bear  the  daily  use  of 
such  liquids  without  injury.  It  would  pro 
duce  gastritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  of  varying  degree, 
according  to  the  frequency  and  amount  taken 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  person.  This 
would  be  accompanied  with  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia,  and  if  carried  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  with  troublesome  eruption  of 
the  skin,  and  not  infrequently  with  serious 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys. 
I  certainly  think  its  long  continuance  would 
be  dangerous."    W.  Baker  &  Co.'s  Breakfast 


Cocoa  is  absolutely  pure  and  healthful,  no 
patent  process,  alkalies  or  dyes  being  used  in 
its  manufacture. 

IT  STILL  WAVES. 

What  waves?  Why,  the  stars  and  stripes, 
the  flag  of  our  union, — "Old  Glory."  Almost 
every  day  we  receive  orders  for  flags,  notwith- 
standing Columbus  Day  is  long  past.  Well, 
Washington's  birth-day  will  soon  be  here;  but 
any  day  is  good  enough  to  hoist  the  flag  over 
the  school  house.  We  will  continue  to  give 
teachers  the  usual  discount  from  our  published 
prices,  on  cash  orders,  until  further  notice. 
Don't  put  off  ordering  'till  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
ceive the  flags  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  have 
published,  recently,  Cycle-Infantry  Drill  Regu- 
lations, prepared  by  Brig. -Gen.  Albert  Ordway. 
This  little  book  will  interest  wheelmen. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public-School  Journal. 

The  University  of  Illinois  will  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  about  $150,000  at  its  coming 
session.  A  large  part  of  the  sum  is  needed  for 
additional  buildings;  but  a  considerable 
amount  is  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  school.  The  attendance  has  increased 
largely,  and,  owing  to  the  diminishing  rates  of 
interest,  the  income  from  the  invested  funds 
is  falling  off.  Liberal  appropriations  must  be 
forthcoming  if  the  institution  is  to  take  and 
maintain  a  position  becoming  to  the  honor  of 
this  great  and  wealthy  commonwealth. 

Look  at  our  advertising  pages  and  see  what 
books  we  carry  in  stock.  You  want  some  of 
them  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Remem- 
ber that  the  prices  include  postage. 
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Have  you  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  sweetest 
poem,  Evangeline?  Do  you  want  to  make  a 
friend  glad  by  the  present  of  a  copy  about  the 
time  of  the  holidays?  See  our  advertisement 
of  books,  on  another  page. 

DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

i  We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Norihwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

DeGarmo's  Series  of  "Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School"  is  the  most  popular  with 
teachers  who  are  using  it.  Every  lesson,  from 
the  second  grade  to  the  seventh,  is  carefully 
worked  out,  and  has  been  tested  by  years  of 
experience  in  the  classes.  They  are  the  cheap- 
est books  ever  printed.  Each  of  the  three 
primary  and    intermediate  books  costs  only 


twelve  cents  at  retail,  and  can  be  bought  for 
much  less  by  the  dozen.  The  books  should  be 
used  by  the  pupils  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
They  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  most  of 
the  blackboard  work,  and  are  as  natural  as 
life.  Send  for  a  copy  for  examination  if  you 
have  not  seen  them.  See  advertisement  on  an- 
other page.         Address    Public-School  Publishing  Cc. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RY. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  be- 
tween Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis, 
daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 

The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.  Electric  Reading 
Lamps  in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First  Class. 


FIFTEEN -CENT  READING  MATTER. 

III?.. Riverside  Literature  Series 

Complete  Masterpieces  from  the  Works  of  the  Most  Famous  Authors.    For  all  Grades 
of  School.    Single  Numbers,  each  bound  in  paper  covers,  15  cents,  Net. 

This  Table  shows  what  Selections  from  THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 

HAVE  BEEN  CHOSEN  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NlNE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE Cities. 


PLACES. 


Chicago,  111  

Madison,  Wis   

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Springfield,  Mass  . . 
Cambridge,  IViass.. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. . 
Detroii,  Mich...  . 
Sayinaw.  Mich  


GRADES  AND  NUMBERS. 


II.  AND  III. 


47,  48 
47,  48 
47 

47,  48 


47,  48 
47,  48 


29,  50 


48 

29,  49,  50 

47,  48 
47,  48 
47,  48,  49,  50 
49,  50 
49,  50 


7,  8,  9 

7,  8,  9 

22,  23 

7,  8,  9 

49,  50,  13,  14 
47,  48 

F.  17,  18 
17,  18,  22,  23 

17,  18,  29 


11,  37,  23 
17,  18 
11 

11,  22,  23 

17,  18.  28 
10,  29,  17,  18,  22,  23 
7,  8,  9,  28.  11,  13,  14 
13,  14,2 
13,  14,  2,  22,  23 


6,  28,  15 

36  -j 
1,  27,  4 

6,  15  -j 

7,  8,  9,  22,  23 

7,  8.  9 
10,  19,  20,  4 

28,  4,  6 
1,  7,  8,  9,  28,  51,  52,  37 


VIII.  AND  IX. 

1,  4,  18 
Masterpieces  of 
Araer.  Lit. 
10,  53 
Maeterpi.  ces  of 
Amer.  Lit. 

1,  2,  53 
28,  36,  1,  4 
1,2,  53 
1,  51,  52 
5,  4,  15,  54,  6 


Note.— "Masterpieces  of  American  Literati  re"  (409  pages,  $1.00,  net)  contains  mateiial  drawn  principally  from 
The  Riverside  Literature  Seiuks.  It  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  use  in  the 
highest  grade  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  of  the  sixty-five  numbers  of  the 
series  already  published,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  n  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 
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five  Thousand  Pages  o!  the  Very  Best  Literature  I 


•  •  PRIZE  OFFER  •  • 

To  subscribers  for  The  Public-School  Journal  for  the  best  essay  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  words,  on 

The  Advantages  to  be  Derived  From  Having  American  Literature  Read  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States." 


A  COMPLETE  SET  of  the  "  Riverside  Literature 
Series,"  consisting  of  fifty-eight  single  numbers 
and  four  double  numbers;  and  comprising  over  5,000 
pages  of  complete  master-pieces  chosen  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Scott,  etc.,  will  be  given  free  to  that  subscriber  of  The 
Public-School  Journal  who  sends  to  us  by  February 
15  from  the  date  of  this  paper,  the  best  essay  on  the 
subject  indicated  above.  The  essay  receiving  the  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  paper. 


Information  of  assistance  to  those  competing  for  the  prize  will  be  cheer- 
fully sent  on  application.  Address 

pUBIiIC-SCHOOLi  JOUHNALk,  Bloomington,  111, 


The  South  needs  Normals  and  we  advertise 
an  opportunity  for  some  man  of  enterprise, 
under  head  of  Professor  and  Partner  Wanted. 

TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  ways. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 
— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 

DO  YOU  WANT  ONE? 

Nearly  one  thousand  teachers  in  Illinois 
alone  took  advantage  of  our  offer  to  send  por- 
traits of  Columbus  for  three  two-cent  stamps. 
We  make  this  year  a  similar  offer  to  send  the 
portraits  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  superbly 
engraved,  to  our  subscribers — both  for  three  two- 
cent  stamps — the  bare  cost  of  ordering  and 
transportation.  These  portraits  are  fully  equal 
to  the  Columbus  portrait  of  last  year,  which 
was  one  of  the  best.  They  do  not  serve  all  the 


purposes  of  a  portrait  for  the  school  room,  be- 
ing too  small  for  that;  but  they  are  what  is 
wanted  in  the  home.  We  offer  a  large  wall 
portrait  of  Columbus  this  year,  22x28  inches, 
for  25  cents.  It  is  the  Eeren's  portrait,  which 
is  the  one  chiefly  recognized  by  the  managers 
of  the  Columbian  Exhibit.  These  portraits  sell 
for  50  cents  in  many  of  the  states.  We  send 
them  post-paid  to  our  subscribers  for  25  cents. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 
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OUK  MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM. 

The  most  attractive  offer  we  have  ever  made 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages.  It  is  our 
gold  watch  premium.  These  watches  have  the 
gold-filled  case  made  of  fourteen  caret  gold, with 
the  Waltham  or  Elgin  movement,  containing 
eleven  or  fifteen  jewels;  and  with  each  one 
is  given  the  manufacturer's  warranty  that 
they  will  wear  for  twenty  years  without  giving 
any  sign  that  the  case  is  not  of  solid  gold. 
They  will  keep  time  as  well  as  a  watch  that 
costs  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  will 
look  as  well  for  twenty  years,  and  longer,  if  as 
much  care  is  taken  of  them  as  is  taken  of  the 
more  expensive  watch. 

There  are  many  cheaper  grades  of  these 
watches  having  only  seven  jewels  and  a  very 
thin  gold  covering  that  are  offered  for  about 
the  same  price  that  we  offer  these.  We  could 
sell  those  much  cheaper,  but  they  would  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  our  subscribers.  We 
deal,  therefore,  only  in  the  best  quality  of  case 
and  of  movement,  and  promise  satisfaction  or 
a  return  of  money.  They  are  warranted  to  us 
and  we  warrant  them  to  our  subscribers. 

Any  one  can  secure  one  of  these  watches  by 
sending  us  the  number  of  subscribers  specified 
in  the  ad  vertisement.  There  can  be  no  more 
acceptable  Christmas  present.  If  a  person  can- 
not procure  enough  subscribers,  the  balance 


can  be  sent  in  cash  and  the  watch  will  be  for- 
warded. This  offer  is  made  only  to  subscrib- 
ers or  those  who  become  such. 

AN  INTERESTING  CONVERSATION. 

Mary — Susan,  where  can  I  get  some  pretty 
cards,  for  rewards  to  my  little  pupils  ?  They 
have  been  doing  so  nicely  that  I  want  to  give 
them  something,  to  show  that  I  appreciate 
their  efforts. 

Susan — Why,  you  can  get  them  from  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  of  Bloomington. 
They  are  just  beautiful,  and  they  won't  cost 
much,  either. 

Mary — Can  they  furnish  Christmas  cards, 
too? 

Susan — Certainly;  write  to  them  for  terms 
and  specimens.  Tell  them  just  what  you  want, 
and  you  will  hear  from  them  by  the  next  mail. 
Don't  forget  to  send  five  cents  for  return  post- 
age. 

Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.    (See  adv.) 


ely's  Catarrh 

Cream  Balm 


Cleanses  the  Nasal 
Passages,  Allays  Pain 
and  Inflammation. 

Heals  the  Sores. 

Restores  the 
Senses  of  Taste  an  t 
smell. 


TRY  THE  CURE.  HAY-FEVER 


A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable. 
Price 50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  reg  stered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Flags. 


If  there  is  a  School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  Flag, 
let  the  teacher  write 
immediately  to 

G.  W.  Simmons  &  Co 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU. 

211  Wabash  Avenue,  Chieago. 

It  pays  to  register  in  an  Agency  that  has  a  large  patronage,  and  that  secures  the 
election  of  its  teachers  to  good  positions  by  recommending 
them.     That's  what  we  do. 


From  F.  M.  Townsend,  Cold  water,  Mich.: 

The  Joliet  board  telegraphed  me  to  come  at  their  ex- 
pense.   I  did  so  Saturday,  and  it  resulted  in  my  unanimous 
election  to  the  position  of  princ.pal  of  the  high  school. 
From  C.  L.  Blodgett,  Manchester,  Mich. : 

The  same  mail  thai  brings  me  your  notification  of  a 
$l,f>00  superinti  ndency,  brings  notice  of  my  unanimous 
electi  m  to  the  superintendency  at  Whcaton.  111.  Thanks 
for  this,  and  also  for  the  special  effort  you  made  for  me  at 
Wheaton. 


From  Edward  Searing,  President  State  Normal,  Mankato, 
Minn.:  „ 
Two  of  the  teachers  whom  you  recommended,  Mr. 
Koehler,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  O'Shea,  of  New  York,  I  have 
engaged.  The  aid  you  have  rendered  me  has  been  much 
above  my  expectations.  I  think  you  have  done  an  excel- 
ient  service  for  our  school. 

Send  for  Hand-book.   Many  good  vacancies  for 
lady  teachers. 


O.  J.  HLBERT,  Mhnhger, 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


On  looking  over  the  printed  edition  of 
my  last  article  I  find  that  I  made  a  cap- 
ital blunder  in  the  manuscript  for  that 
paper — an  error  that  I  want  to  rectify 
here,  as  far  as  I  can.  The  last  sentence 
in  the  article  proper — the  one  that  comes 
just  before  the  "P.S. ,"  is  a  question,  and 
it  reads,  "Don't  you  think  so?"  That  is 
the  way  I  wrote  it,  and  as  a  most  natural 
consequence,  that  is  the  way  it  was 
printed.  Nevertheless,  as  it  stands,  it 
does  not  begin  to  utter  what  I  wanted  it 
to  say,  nor  to  express  what  I  meant  to 
put  into  it.  What  I  ought  to  have  done 
was  to  have  underscored  the  word  "you" 
in  my  copy,  so  that  the  printed  edition 
would  have  read  "Don't  you  think  so?" 
That  would  have  put  a  point  upon  all 
that  had  gone  before,  and  perhaps  made 
it  penetrate  at  least  one  or  two  individ- 
ual souls,  personally,  pricking  them  up 
to  veritable  action  in  the  premises; 
whereas,  leaving  the  thing  general,  as  I 
did,  to  apply  to  anybody  or  everybody 
(or  more  probably  nobody)  the  whole 
force  of  all  I  had  said  stands  a  good 
chance  of  coming  to  nothing — going  out 
into  empty  space,  and  vanishing  into 
glittering  generalities. 

Because,  you  see,  it  is  only  as  what  is 
written  or  said  strikes  you  in  especial, 
and  takes  hold  of  you,  and  leads  you  to 
action,  that  it  is  worth  while  writing  or 
saying  anything  at  all.  I  mean  really 
worth  while.  Of  course,  one  may  write 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  marks  on 
paper,  or  talk  merely  for  the  sake  of 
wagging  one's  tongue,  or  one  may  read 
merely  to  kill  time;  but  none  of  these 
things  are  really  worth  while,  according 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  Who  is  it  that 
says,  "I  do  not  write  these  things  for  a 


dollar,  nor  to  fill  in  the  time  while  I  wait 
for  a  boat?"  Aye,  truly!  Neither  does 
any  man  or  woman  who  has  come  to  re- 
alize that  life  is  really  worth  living! 

And  yet  we  are  all  so  prone  to  let  the 
things  that  would  fain  hit  us  hard  glance 
off,  and  be  shivered  into  a  million  frag- 
ments of  generalities,  rather  than  suffer 
them  to  be  focused  to  a  needle-point  fine- 
ness, and  stick  into  our  souls  individ- 
ually, and  rankle  there,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  of 
the  marrow,  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body, 
if  need  be ;  goading  us  to  action,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  no;  filling  us  with  unrest 
until  we  do  what  the  stern  behest  tells  us 
we  ought  to  do! 

I  remember  an  old  deacon  in  the  church 
into  which  I  was  born,  who  said,  one 
evening  at  church  meeting,  when  the 
brethren  were  discussing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  new  minister  they  were 
about  to  "call,"  and  some  one  intimated 
that  his  sermons  were  not  practical — 
that  this  old  worthy  remarked  that  he 
didn't  know  or  care  a  fig  whether  the 
sermons  were  practical  or  not;  that  he 
didn't  think  he  should  know  a  practical 
sermon  if  he  ever  heard  one;  that  he 
liked  a  sermon  as  he  liked  a  meal  of 
victuals;  all  he  asked  of  it  was  that  it 
should  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other, 
and  be  good  while  it  was  going.  He  was 
a  notorious  old  skinflint,  one  who  would 
devour  a  widow's  house  with  no  more  ap- 
parent feeling  than  as  if  he  were  killing 
a  fly.  Yet,  he  heard  the  word,  every 
Sunday;  but  there  was  no  personality  in 
it  for  him,  and  the  messages  of  truth  and 
grace  that  fell  from  the  preacher's  lips 
simply  "went  in  at  one  ear  and  came  out 
at  the  other,"  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
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and  they  were  "good  while  they  werejgo- 
ing"  because  they  only  applied  to  some- 
body else.  I  lost  sight  of  the  old  fellow 
when  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  finally  became  of  him,  but  I 
have  often  thought  what  a  rattling  of 
dry  bones  there  must  have  been  in  his 
case,  if  ever  he  came  to  a  place  where 
some  one  pointed  a  finger  straight  at 
him,  and  said,  "Thou  art  the  man,"  so 
that  it  stuck  clear  through  him  and  came 
out  on  the  other  side. 

And  yet,  I  would  have  no  harsh  word 
for  this  rigid  old  Puritan,  for  we  are  all 
more  or  less  apt  to  be  like  him,  in  that 
we  are  very  willing  to  let  the  great  lessons 
of  life  for  us  go  by,  while  we  shy  along  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Nevertheless, 
the  things  that  count  for  any  of  us,  and 
the  only  things  that  really  count,  are 
those  that  we  take  personally  to  our- 
selves, and  that  sink  so  deep  into  us  that 
they  move  us  this  way  or  that,  for  good 
or  for  ill,  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  am  anxious  that 
what  I  write  shall  hit  you,  my  dear 
reader,  and  move  you  to  action,  one  way 
or  the  other.  Not  that  I  expect,  or  even 
hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  all. 
or  perhaps  even  in  any,  of  what  I  say. 
I  should  be  the  veriest  goose,  not  to  say 
fool,  to  think  such  a  result  possible. 
And,  indeed,  for  this  I  have  no  care  what- 
ever. Of  course,  if  what  I  have  to  say 
strikes  you  as  true,  and,  so  doing,  stirs 
you  up  to  action  on  the  lines  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  right,  then  I  am  in- 
deed glad.  But  if,  reading  any  words 
of  mine,  your  soul  says  "No,  he  is  wrong 
there,  and  I  know  it,  for  I  have  worked 
the  thing  through  on  my  own  account, 
and  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  am 
alive  that  he  is  in  error" — if  your  soul 
says  that  to  you,  and  you  act  accordingly, 
and  rise  up  in  the  might  of  truth  and  de- 
molish every  word  that  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten— why  then,  so  long  as  you  have  the 
truth  on  your  side,  I  thank  you,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  knocking  out  my 
error,  and  count  you  the  dearest  and 
most  faithful  friend  I  ever  had.  But  to 
have  my  words  fall  flat  on  you,  to  have 
to  realize  that,  for  you,  they  merely  go 
in  at  one  eye  and  out  at  the  other,  and 
are  good  while  they  are  going,  this  is 
wormwood  to  me. 

And  so  I  wish  I  had  written  the  ques- 
tion originally,  "  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 


All  of  which  leads  me  to  the  reflection 
that  no  man  or  woman  in  all  this  world 
amounts  to  much  till  he  or  she  comes  to 
realize  what  an  important  part  of  crea- 
tion they,  each  one,  personally,  are, 
viewed  from  their  own  individual  stand- 
point. And  this,  not  in  any  offensively 
egotistical  way,  but  merely  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  arises  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  in  that  every  living  human 
being  is  an  immortal  soul,  and  as  infinite 
as  eternal! 

And  so  it  is  that,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, no  matter  who  you  are: 

"  You  are  he  or  she  for  whom  the  earth  is 
solid  and  liquid. 

"  You  are  he  or  she  for  whom  the  sun  and 
moon  hang  in  the  sky. 

"Whoever  you  are,  motion  and  reflection  are 
especially  for  you. 

"  Whoever  you  are,  the  divine  ship,  this 
wondrous  world  of  ours,  sails  the  divine  sea 
especially  for  you. 

"For  none  more  than  you  are  the  present 
and  the  past. 

"  And  for  none  more  than  you  is  immortal- 
ity. 

"Each  man  to  himself,  and  each  woman  to 
herself,  is  the  word  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  the  word  of  immortality. 

"  No  one  can  acquire  for  another — not  one  ! 

"  No  one  can  grow  for  another — not  one  ! 

"The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him. 

"  The  teaching  is  to  the  teacher,  and  comes 
back  most  to  him. 

"The  murder  is  to  the  murderer,  and  comes 
back  most  to  him. 

"The  theft  is  to  the  thief,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him. 

"The  love  is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him. 

"The  gift  is  to  the  giver,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him — it  cannot  fail. 

"  The  oration  is  to  the  orator,  and  the  acting 
to  the  actor  and  actress,  not  to  the  audience. 

"And  no  man  understands  any  greatness  or 
goodness  but  his  own,  or  the  indications  of  his 
own. 

"  I  swear  the  earth  shall  surely  be  complete 
to  him  or  her  who  shall  be  complete  ! " 

"  I  swear  the  earth  remains  broken  and 
jagged  only  to  him  or  her  who  remains  broken 

and  jagged ! " 

So  says  the  latest  prophet  of  the  years, 
and  truly  he  says  it.  One  doesn't  realize 
it  at  first  flush.  It  is  so  great,  so  mighty, 
that  you  and  /  can  hardly  understand 
that  we  are  the  very  ones,  in  particular, 
that  the  old  man  is  talking  about.  And 
yet,  so  it  is,  and  we  know  it,  when  we 
come  to  think  about  it.  Surely,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  sun  and  moon  hang 
in  the  sky  for  me  especially.  Drop  me 
o  ut  of  the  account,  and  what  odds  is  it 
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to  me  whether  there  be  any  sun  or  moon, 
or  whatsoever?  And  so  on,  to  the  end 
of  all  the  old  poet's  words  claim  for  us. 

Now  it  is  this  view  of  humanity  that 
makes  life  worth  living,  for  me.  It  is 
this  infinite  individuality  and  personality 
that  is  in  you  and  in  me,  and  in  every- 
body (white,  black,  brown,  or  what  you 
will),  and  which  makes  us  all  equals  on 
the  great  plane  of  spiritual  being — it  is 
this  thing  that  makes  it  seem  worth 
worth  while  for  me,  or  for  you,  or  for 
anybody  to  live  at  all,  and  to  labor  and 
strive  to  move  ourselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  brethren  on  and  up.  It  is  this  that 
makes  me  willing  to  sit  down  once  a 
month  and  write  to  you,  and  that  will 
make  it  worth  while  for  you  to  read  what 
I  write,  if  I  say  anything  worth  reading 
at  all. 

And,  above  all,  it  is  this  view  of  things 
that  makes  the  public  school  worth  while, 
and  that  puts  the  teacher's  profession  on 
the  very  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of 
human  employments.  And  especially  is 
this  so  in  this  great  American  democracy 
of  ours,  where  we  have  undertaken  to 
make  the  total  average  of  humanity  so 
high  that  to  its  hands  can  be  safely 
entrusted  the  government  of  this  mighty 
people,  the  settlement  of  such  gigantic 
questions  as  time  has  never  before  pro- 
duced, the  development  of  a  civilization 
that  shall  make  all  the  former  attain- 
ments of  the  nations  of  the  earth  sink 
into  insignificance  by  way  of  contrast. 
This  is  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do, 
and  if  the  attempt  ever  succeeds  it  must 
be  because  the  public  schools  make  such 
success  possible.  But  if  these  schools 
ever  perform  the  Herculean  task  that  is 
demanded  of  them,  it  will  be  because 
they  so  adapt  themselves  to  the  million 
and  one  personalities  of  the  children  of 
this  nation,  that  they  enable  them  to 
grow  and  develop,  as  God  meant  they 
should  grow  and  develop,  each  and  all, 
every  one  just  as  free  to  think  and  act  as 
you  are — not  to  think  and  act  as  you  do, 
but  as  each  one  personally  elects,  after 
his  own  kind.  And,  if  this  thing  is  ever 
done,  it  is  you  who  have  got  to  do  it,  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned;  it  is  1,  it  is 
everybody,  but  each  one  in  particular. 

And  so  the  questions  that  force  them- 
selves upon  you  and  upon  me  are,  what 
can  we  do?  How  can  we  do  it?  And, 
above  all,  will  we  do  something,  right  now  ? 


Looking  at  the  present  status  of  the 
public  schools,  you  know  and  /  know 
that  they  are  not  now  doing  all  that 
they  should  do,  all  that  the  requirements 
of  the  hour  demand  that  they  should  do. 
We  know  that  we  do  not  hold  the  great 
bulk  of  the  children  of  the  common 
people  in  these  schools  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  time  that  these  same  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  under  careful  discipline 
and  training.  How  can  we  hold  these 
pupils  louger,  and  train  them  as  they 
ought  to  be  trained?  Long  years  of  the 
most  careful  experiment  have  proved 
that  we  cannot  do  it  as  our  schools  are 
now  fashioned,  their  curricula  being  what 
they  now  are.  The  question  is,  how  can 
we  do  it?  Or,  what  is  far  more  to  the 
point,  how  can  you  doit,  beloved?  There's 
the  rub.  It  is  little  or  no  odds  to  you 
and  yours  what  the  others  do;  the  item 
that  should  engage  all  your  soul  is,  what 
can  /  do?  And  what  I  beg  for,  is,  that 
you  do  something  toward  the  solution  of 
this  momentous  question  in  the  special 
field  in  which  you  are  working.  I  don't 
ask  or  urge  you  to  do,  or  to  try,  anything 
radical.  I  beseech  you  not  to  try  to 
solve  the  whole  problem  for  the  whole 
nation  at  one  fell  swoop.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  seek  for  any  wholesale,  or  patent 
process  that  can  be  applied  to  all  the 
schools  in  the  country  and  instant  relief 
be  guaranteed  to  follow.  From  all  these 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh  and  wiles  of  the 
devil,  good  Lord  deliver  you — and  us. 
But  this  I  do  suggest,  that,  things  being 
as  they  are,  you  do  what  you  can  to  bet- 
ter the  situation  in  your  immediate  field 
of  labor.  Do  that,  in  your  own  way, 
and  great  shall  be  your  reward. 

Anent  which,  a  letter  has  just  this 
minute  reached  me,  just  as  I  wrote  the 
last  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph.  It 
comes  from  a  teacher  in  Kansas,  and  a 
portion  of  it  reads  thus  :  ' '  We  teachers 
out  here  are  struggling  for  more  light  on 
these  great  educational  issues  of  the  day. 
We  are  approaching  these  momentous 
problems  cautiously,  though  fearlessly, 
and  are  bound  to  get  at  the  true  inward- 
ness of  them,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power 
to  do  so.  We  may  get-  great  knots  of 
egotism,  and  self-confidence,  and  fossil- 
ized adherence  to  antiquated  ideas 
knocked  off  from  our  hide-bound  anato- 
mies; but,  if  so,  we  will  gather  together 
what   there   is   left   of   ourselves  and 
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push  forward  to  grander  and  better 
things. " 

There  !  That's  the  talk  !  It  is  just 
such  a  spirit  as  this  that  will  break  holes 
through  all  obscurities  and  let  the  light 
in,  somehow.  There  will  be  mistakes 
made,  of  course  there  will;  but  such  a 
steadfast  purpose  as  the  above  words  in- 
dicate cannot  fail  of  yielding  great  results 
as  time  goes  on.     Don't  you  think  so  ? 

One  more  remark  and  I  am  done  for 
this  time.  Don't  you  see  how  all  this 
means  that  you  have  got  to  be  the  final 
judge  as  to  what  it  is  best  to  do  under 
the  present  circumstances  ?  You  may 
advise,  and  counsel,  and  read,  and  look 
up  authorities,  and  watch  what  other 
people  do,  and  all  that;  but  if  you  ever 
do  anything  worth  while  for  the  cause,  it 
will  be  in  your  own  vmy — something  that 
you  have  thought  out  yourself  and  are 
willing  to  try  because  you  believe  there 
is  something  in  it.  It  will  be  in  vain  for 
you  to  imitate  what  others  have  done. 
Imitation  is  never  of  any  account.  As 
Mr.  Emerson  has  it,  "Imitation  can 
never  go  above  its  level,  and  the  imitator 
dooms  himself  to  hopeless  mediocrity 
from  the  very  outset.  The  inventor  did 
it  because  it  was  natural  to  him,  but  for 
any  one  else  to  do  merely  what  he  has 
done,  this  is  the  veriest  of  slavish  servi- 
tude, out  of  which  nothing  good  can 
come."  So  don't  imitate  anything  or 
anybody.  It  is  written  :  "Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image.  Thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  serve 
them,  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a 
jealous  God  !  "  Yea,  truly,  it  is  so.  So 
do  not  imitate. 

But  this  you  can  do.  You  can  get 
ideas  from  here,  and  there,  wherever  you 
get  a  chance  to  forage;  and  you  can  adapt 
these  ideas,  or  ways  and  means,  or  what 


not,  to  your  particular  needs,  and  all  this 
greatly  to  your  advantage.  It  is  Emer- 
son who  says,  again,  "No  genius  is  so 
great  that  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  experience  of  others. "  This  is  gospel 
truth,  but  see  to  it  that  you  do  not 
merely  imitate  under  the  guise  of  avail- 
ing yourself  of  the  experience  of  others. 
Adapt  everything ;  adopt  nothing  I  That 
is  the  rule  to  work  by,  and  it  will  bring- 
the  best  of  results,  ever  and  always. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  you  or  I 
ever  amount  to  anything  on  the  tally 
sheet  of  deeds  in  this  world,  it  will  be 
because  we — 

"  Ordain  ourselves,  loosed  of  limits  and  imag- 
inary lines, 

"Going  where  we  list — our  own  masters, 
total  and  absolute. 

"Listening  to  others,  and  considering  well 
what  they  say, 

"Pausing,  searching,  receiving,  contemplat- 
ing— 

"Nevertheless,  gently,  but  with  undeniable 
will  divesting  ourselves  of  the  holds  that  would 
hold  us,  and  doing  our  own  work  in  our  own 
way,  as  God  meant  we  should  do  it  even  from 
the  first." 

Do  this  my  brother,  my  sister,  whoever 
you  are,  and  you  shall  be  blessed  of  God. 
You  may  be  cursed  by  men,  but  that  will 
not  count;  for  the  benediction  of  heaven 
shall  overwhelm  all  else,  and  bring  you 
the  perfect  peace  and  joy  which  the  whole 
world  else  can  not  bestow,  and  which, 
thank  God,  all  the  world  can  never  take 
away  from  you.  Do  you  believe  this  ? 
And  if  you  do,  will  you  act  in  accordance 
with  your  belief  ?  You  need  not  answer 
me  !     Will  you  answer  yourself? 

This  paper  is  much  more  like  a  sermon 
than  I  intended  it  should  be  when  I  set 
out  to  put  it  in  order.  Nevertheless,  the 
spirit  said  unto  me,  "Write!"  and  I 
have  written. 


SHOULD  WE  ENCOURAGE  CHILDREN  TO  READ  FAIRY  TALES? 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


This  question  is  worthy  of  a  more  ex- 
tended answer  than  can  be  given  to  it  in 
a  single  paragraph  article.  Such  an  ar- 
ticle can  consider  but  one  phase  of  the 
subject.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  our  readers  on  those  points  involved 
in    the  question,  which    they  consider 


vital.  We  all  agree  that  the  matter  is 
important  since  the  reading  that  chil- 
dren do  has  so  great  influence  in  the 
forming  of  their  views  of  life  and  their 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fairy  stories,  if  we  are  to 


all  all  those  fairy  stories  that  are  so 
named  in  children's  books.  A  fairy  story, 
properly  so  called,  conceals  in  the  form 
of  a  tale,  some  truth  of  universal  applica- 
tion to  social  life,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
glimmerings  of  the  truth  shine  through 
it,  while  the  chief  pleasure  is  in  contem- 
plating the  pictures,  and  living  over  the 
experiences  that  imagination  supplies. 
Fairy  stories  are  the  thinking  of  the  race 
in  the  childhood  of  its  development.  In 
them  are  personified  the  natural  and 
moral  forces  at  work  in  the  world. 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is  the  story  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  mere  natural 
forces.  So  is  "Aladdin  and  His  Wonder- 
ful Lamp. v  Many  of  these  stories  grat- 
ify the  destructive  instincts  of  children, 
and  therefore  interest  them,  but  they 
arouse  a  childish  sense  of  justice  also. 
Tennyson's  "Holy  G-rail,"  and  Lowell's 
"Sir  Launfal,"  are  of  the  nature  of  fairy 
stories.  So,  too,  are  some  greater 
poems  than  these.  They  are  the  child's 
fairy  story  written  larger. 

A  fairy  tale  makes  the  higher  and  bet- 
ter element  prevail  in  the  final  outcome. 
There  is  much  that  is  crude  and  even 
cruel  in  some  of  them,  but  intellect  or 
virtue  eventually  triumphs.  The  "Dis- 
contented Pine  Tree"  is  one  of  a  type  of 
the  more  modern  fairy  tales  that  no  one 
feels  inclined  to  object  to.  It  is  the 
class  that  awaken  the  destructive  and 
unsocial  feelings,  that  are  generally  con- 
demned. These  have  come  down  to  us 
in  their  original  form  from  a  more  bar- 
barous period.  But  modern  art  is  modi- 
fying them  to  suit  modern  ideas.  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,  when  told  by  Horace 
Scudder,  is  shorn  of  much  of  its 
deception  and  immorality.  Mrs.  Van 
Liew's  translation  of  some  German 
Niebelungen-Lied  tales,  in  our  primary 
department  is  an  example  of  fairy  stories 
of  a  high  order. 

There  are  many  misnamed  fairy  stories 
that  seem  too  worthless  for  any  purpose. 
They  have  no  meaning.  They  belong  to 
the  "Mother  Goose"  grade  of  literature. 
Mother  Goose  pleases  young  children  be- 
cause of  the  sensuous  element  of  jingle 
in  the  sounds,  and  because  of  the  incon- 
gruity in  the  sense,  so  far  as  any  sense  is 
expressed.  "The  cat's  in  the  fiddle," 
"The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon,"  and 
"The  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon,"  ex- 


presses an  incongruity  that  amuses 
young  children.  Such  literature, 
though  it  may  show  great  art  in  doing 
what  it  attempts  to  do,  is  not  worthy  to 
be  ranked  among  fairy  tales  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  no  valuable  content. 
A  fairy  story,  we  repeat,  must  have  a 
thought  content  that  is  of  value.  The 
numerous  so-called  fairy  stories  that  pre- 
sent a  series  of  pictures  of  persons  and 
events  that  mean  nothing  and  lead 
nowhere  are  unworthy  of  any  serious 
consideration  as  aids  in  education. 

But  the  question  is,  should  children  be 
encouraged  to  read  the  fairy  tales  of  that 
more  barbarous  generation  that  thought 
it  a  virtue  to  stimulate  the  lower  and 
more  brutal  emotions  or  passions.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  directly,  but  only  to  suggest 
some  things  that  some  of  our  readers,  at 
least,  may  not  have  thought  much  about. 
There  are  two  classes  of  influences  that 
work  together  in  forming  character. 
One  is  affirmative  and  the  other  negative. 
The  affirmative  influences  stimulate  those 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  impulses  that 
prompt  the  doing  of  right  because  it  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  The  tendency 
of  them  is  to  principle  the  soul  in  the 
doing  of  the  good,  and  to  make  the  good 
attractive.  The  theory  of  education  that 
recognizes  these  as  the  only  influences 
proper  to  be  employed  in  educating  the 
young  seeks  to  protect  the  child  from  all 
suggestion  of  evil  and  all  contact  with  it, 
until  the  character  Has  been  so  shaped 
and  solidified  by  affirmative  influences 
that  evil  suggestions  will  have  no  attrac- 
tion. Its  method  is  that  of  attracting 
and  leading.  The  magnet  employed  is 
the  good,  clothed  in  as  beautiful  a  form 
as  possible.  Such  a  theory  will  forbid 
the  use  of  tales  in  which  immoral  means 
and  agencies  are  used  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  ends.  Jack,  in  the  beanstalk 
story,  is  worse  than  the  giant,  according 
to  this  view.  Another  theory  demands 
that  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  - be 
employed  in  education.  "Come"  is  the 
leading  word  of  command,  but  it  must 
not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  "go." 
The  goad  approaching  from  behind  must 
accompany  the  lure  that  beckons  the 
child  forward.  There  is  an  evil  to  be 
shunned  as  well  as  a  good  to  be  attained. 
The  negative  influence  performs  its  func- 
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tion  in  character  building  by  the  method 
of  inflicting  pain.  This  element  is  prom- 
inent in  nature's  teachings,  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  prominent  in  that  world  of 
institutions  which  man  has  created.  The 
warning,  "Do  this  and  you  shall  suffer," 
is  scarcely  less  frequent  than  the 
promise,  "Do  this  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  you." 

How  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  neg- 
ative element  is  one  of  the  unanswered 
questions  in  the  education  of  children. 
The  method  prominent  in  the  world  so 
far  has  been  that  of  painful  experience. 
It  has  been  the  discipline  of  conse- 
quences. 

Education  has  for  its  fundamental  idea 
the  leading  of  the  child  through  the  ex- 
periences of  the  race  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  learn  the  lessons  of  these  exper- 
iences without  suffering  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  wrong  doing  which  the 
race  has  suffered.  He  is  to  live  over  the 
life  of  the  past  by  thinking  and  feeling 
what  it  thought  and  felt,  and  learning 
the  consequences  of  these  as  manifested 
in  deeds.  He  takes  up  the  experience  of 
the  race  into  himself,  in  a  sense,  and  is 
enabled  to  lay  out  his  own  course  from 
this  vantage  ground.  He  has  lived,  in 
his  imagination — his  subjective  world — 
through  what  was  objective  and  real  to 
those  who  have  lived  before  him.  He  has 
experienced  their  pleasures  and  their 
pains,  in  a  degree.  If  he  has  been  led  to 
distinguish  what  was  affirmative  and 
constructive  from  what  was  negative  and 
destructive,  his  education  will  place  him 
upon  a  high  vantage  ground.  Our  great 
literature  is  a  portrayal  of  these  exper- 
iences of  mankind.  So  is  the  best  of  our 
literature  that  is  not  so  great.  The  fairy 
tale  is  also  this  put  into  that  objective 
and  concrete  form  most  attractive  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young  child. 

Science  is  constantly  making  discov- 
eries that  should  be  studied  by  the  psy- 
chologist. This  injunction  needs  no  en- 
forcement by  argument  for  one  who 
holds,  as  the  writer  does,  to  the  doc- 
trine that  everything  which  exists  is 
some  phase  of  the  activity  of  mind.  The 
physiologist  is  right  in  claiming  that  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  many  of  the 
bodily  activities  and  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  mind.  We  are  inclined  to  affirm  that 
the  teacher,  the  physician  of  the  mind,  has 


much  to  learn  from  the  discoveries  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  seems  now  pretty 
well  settled  that  the  body  can  be  effect- 
ually protected  from  the  attacks  of  cer- 
tain fatal  diseases  by  a  process  of  inocu- 
lation by  which  a  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  induced  and  permitted  to  run  its 
course  under  a  certain  prescribed  treat- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  this  method  of  treatment  will 
protect  the  human  family  from  the  rav- 
ages of  a  large  number  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  incurable  diseases  to  which 
we  are  row  subject.  This  organism 
which  we  call  the  mind  is  not  so  different 
from  the  body  that  there  are  not  sugges- 
tive parallelisms  in  their  activity  and 
growth.  It,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
function  of  the  negative  to  teach  by 
means  of  pain  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
in  the  realm  of  mind.  Goethe  makes  the 
devil  define  himself  as  "the  spirit  that 
denies."  The  negative  of  virtue  is  vice; 
the  denial  of  light  is  darkness;  of  justice 
is  injustice,  etc.  The  physiologist  de- 
clares that  bodily  comfort  and  enjoyment 
arise  from  perfection  of  organization  and 
fullness  of  life,  and  that  pain  comes  from 
some  imperfection  of  organization— some 
want.  The  same  is  held  to  be  true  in 
the  realm  of  spirit.  The  church  teaches 
that  the  pain  of  the  future  world  consists 
in  "banishment  from  the  presence  of 
God." 

Is  there  any  spiritual  inoculation  by 
which  the  child  can  be  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  those  diseases  fatal  to  the 
soul?  Are  we  not  to  find  in  history  and 
literature,  properly  administered,  this 
protection?  Cannot  the  negative  ele- 
ment in  life  that  is  so  prevalent  and  so 
powerful  be  shorn  of  its  ability  to  harm, 
by  living  through,  in  the  imagination, 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  been 
marred  or  ruined  by  it?  Literature  and 
history  recount  these  experiences.  They 
are  found  in  some  of  the  fairy  tales,  and 
in  some  of  them,  too,  that  are  truest  to 
life  as  it  is  lived  in  the  world.  Cannot 
these  be  so  taught  that  they  shall  teach 
the  lesson  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  while 
the  child  lives  over  in  a  modified  form  the 
experiences  of  the  sinner?  Cannot  the 
fairy  tale  be  made  to  do  for  the  children 
what  George  Elliott's  stories  are  doing 
for  intelligent  adult  readers?  These 
latter  portray  the  process  of  growth  or 
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degeneration  in  character,  and  so  tend  to  which  is  on  the  level  of  the  child's 
stimulate  or  arrest  the  reader.  Cannot  capacity,  to  encourage  or  arrest  him  by 
the  fairy  tale  be  used  as  an  instrument     what  it  brings  to  his  consciousness? 

ATALA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

VIII. 
THE  COMMUNITY. 


There  are  people  so  pure  and  whose 
consciences  are  so  tranquil,  that  one  can- 
not approach  them  without  participating 
in  the  peace  which  is  exhaled,  so  to  speak, 
from  their  hearts  and  their  words.  As 
the  priest  continued  I  felt  the  calming 
influence  of  his  conversation,  and  even 
the  sky  seemed  to  clear  at  his  voice. 
The  clouds  soon  dispersed,  and  we  could 
leave  our  shelter.  We  emerged  from 
the  forest  and  began  to  climb  the  side'  of 
a  high  mountain.  The  dog  preceded 
us,  carrying  the  lantern  whose  light  had 
gone  out.  Hand  in  hand  Atala  and  I 
followed  the  missionary.  He  often  turned 
a  sympathizing  glance  toward  us,  con- 
templating with  pity  our  youth  and  our 
misfortunes.  A  book  hung  by  a  cord 
from  his  neck,  while  he  supported  himself 
by  a  white  staff.  He  was  tall  in  stature, 
his  face  was  pale  and  thin,  his  counte- 
nance simple  and  sincere.  He  had  not 
the  stolid  look  of  one  who  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  storms  of  passion.  One 
could  see  that  his  life  had  been  tempestu- 
ous; his  forehead  bore  the  scars  of  the 
wounds  that  a  passionate  nature  had  in- 
flicted, and  which  virtue  and  the  love  of 
God  and  of  men  had  healed.  When  he 
spoke  to  us,  standing  erect  and  motion- 
less, his  long  beard,  his  eyes  modestly 
drooping,  the  tone  of  affection  in  his 
voice,  everything  about  him  seemed  the 
personification  of  calmness  and  sublimity. 
Whoever  has  seen  Father  Aubry  walking 
alone  in  the  wilderness  with  his  stick 
and  his  breviary,  as  I  have  seen  him, 
has  a  true  idea  of  a  Christian  traveler 
upon  the  earth. 

After  a  half  hour's  dangerous  walk 
along  the  mountain  paths,  we  arrived  at 
the  missionary's  grotto.  We  entered 
across  the  vines  and  wet  debris  that  the 
storm  had  beaten  down  upon  the  rocks. 
Inside,  the  rocky  floor  was  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  the  papaya.    There  were 


to  be  seen  only  a  gourd,  with  which  to 
dip  the  water,  some  wooden  vessels,  a 
spade,  a  tame  snake,  and,  upon  a  stone 
which  served  as  a  table,  a  crucifix  and 
the  bible. 

Our  host  hastened  to  light  a  fire.  He 
ground  some  corn  between  two  stones, 
and  having  made  a  cake,  he  put  it  to 
cook  in  the  -ashes.  When  the  cake  had 
become  a  golden  brown,  he  served  it  hot 
with  the  cream  of  the  walnut,  in  a  dish 
made  of  maple  wood.  The  evening  hav- 
ing become  calm,  he  proposed  that  we  be 
seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  We 
followed  him  to  a  place  which  commanded 
an  extensive  view.  The  receding  storm 
was  seen  far  to  the  east;  the  fires  in  the 
forest,  caused  by  the  lightning,  shone  in 
the  distance;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
an  entire  grove  of  pines  had  been  up- 
rooted, and  the  muddy  torrent  bore  along 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  the  bodies  of  dead 
animals;  and  even  dead  fishes  were  to  be 
seen  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  this  scene 
that  Atala  recounted  our  history  to  this 
genius  of  the  mountain.  His  heart 
seemed  touched,  and  the  tears  fell  upon 
his  beard.  "My  child,"  said  he  to  Atala, 
"you  must  present  your  sorrows  to  God, 
for  whose  glory  you  have  done  these 
things ;  He  will  give  you  repose.  You 
see  these  forests  smoke,  these  torrents 
receding,  these  clouds  dissipating;  do 
you  believe  that  He  who  can  calm  such  a 
tempest  cannot  lighten  the  troubles  of 
the  heart  of  man?  If  you  do  not  like 
this  retreat,  my  dear  daughter,  I  offer 
you  a  place  in  the  midst  of  the  commun- 
ity which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
teach  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  will  instruct 
Chactas,  and  will  give  him  to  you  for 
your  husband  when  he  shall  be  worthy 
of  you. " 

At  these  words  I  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
recluse,  shedding  tears  of  joy,  but  Atala 
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became  pale  as  death.  Tho  old  man 
kindly  extended  his  hands  to  raise  me, 
when  I  saw  that  they  were  mutilated. 
Atala  immediately  understood  his  mis- 
fortunes.    "  The  barbarians!  "  she  cried. 

"My  daughter,"  replied  the  father, 
with  a  sweet  smile,  "what  is  this,  com- 
pared to  what  my  divine  master  en- 
dured? If  the  idolatrous  Indians  have 
afflicted  me,  it  is  because  they  are  blind; 
but  God  will  some  day  open  their  eyes  to 
the  light.  I  cherish  them  even  more,  in 
proportion  to  the  evil  they  have  done  me. 
I  could  not  remain  in  my  own  country, 
whither  I  had  returned,  and  where  an 
illustrious  queen  honored  me  by  wishing 
to  see  the  feeble  marks  of  my  apostle- 
ship.  And  what  more  glorious  recom- 
pense for  my  work  could  I  receive,  than 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  chief  of 
our  religion  to  celebrate  the  divine  sac- 
rifice with  these  mutilated  hands?  There 
remained  to  me  nothing  after  such  an 
honor,  but  to  try  to  render  myself  wor- 
thy of  it.  I  returned  to  the  new  world 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  It  is  now  almost  thirty 
years  since  I  came  to  these  solitudes, 
and  to-morrow  it  will  be  twenty-two 
years  since  I  took  possession  of  this 
rock.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  only  a 
few  scattered  families,  whose  manners 
were  ferocious,  and  whose  life  was  mis- 
erable. I  have  given  to  them  the  words 
of  peace,  and  their  manners  have  grad- 
ually softened.  They  now  live  in  a  little 
community  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
I  tried,  while  teaching  them  the  way  of 
salvation,  to  also  teach  them  the  simple 
arts  of  life,  but  without  taking  them  too 
far,  and  thus  retaining  in  these  honest 
people  the  simplicity  which  gives  con- 
tentment. For  myself,  fearing  to  annoy 
them  by  my  presence,  I  retired  to  this 
cave,  where  they  come  to  consult  me. 
Here,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  I 
worship  God  in  the  grandeur  of  these 
solitudes,  and  prepare  myself,  for  the 
death  that  my  many  years  announce  as 
near." 

Thus  saying,  the  priest  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  we  followed  his  example.  He 
began  aloud  a  prayer,  to  which  Atala  re- 
sponded. An  occasional  flash  still  shone 
in  the  eastern  sky,  and  among  the  clouds 
in  the  west  three  suns  shone  out  at  once. 
A  few  foxes,  driven  from  their  holes  by 
the  storm,    ran  along  the  edge  of  the 


precipice,  and  one  could  hear  the  motion 
of  the  plants  drying  in  the  evening 
breeze,  as  they  raised  their  stems  that 
had  been  beaten  down  by  the  storm. 

We  re-entered  the  grotto,  where  the 
hermit  spread  a  bed  of  cypress  moss  for 
Atala.  A  profound  languor  was  visible 
in  her  eyes  and  her  movements;  she 
looked  at  Father  Aubry,  as  if  she  wished 
to  communicate  a  secret,  but  something 
seemed  to  restrain  her;  either  my  pres- 
sence,  or  a  certain  modesty,  or  a  convic- 
tion that  the  avowal  would  be  useless.  I 
heard  her  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
she  sought  the  hermit;  but  as  he  had 
given  her  his  bed,  he  had  gone  out  to 
contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  heavens, 
and  to  pray  to  God  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  He  said  to  me  the  next 
day  that  this  was  often  his  custom,  even 
during  the  winter,  loving  as  he  did  to  see 
the  forests  waving  their  naked  branches, 
the  clouds  scudding  through  the  sky,  and 
to  hear  the  winds  and  the  torrents  rumb- 
ling in  the  solitude.  My  sister  was 
obliged  to  return  to  her  couch,  where 
she  sank  exhausted.  Alas!  filled  with 
hope,  I  saw  in  the  feebleness  of  Atala 
only  the  marks  of  temporary  weariness. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
the  songs  of  the  cardinal  and  the  mock- 
ing bird,  nestled  in  the  acacias  and  the 
laurels  which  surrounded  the  grotto.  I 
went  out  and  plucked  a  magnolia  blos- 
som, and  deposited  it,  moistened  by  the 
tears  of  the  morning,  by  the  head  of 
the  sleeping  Atala.  I  hoped,  according 
to  the  religion  of  my  country,  that  the 
soul  of  some  dead  infant  had  descended 
upon  this  flower  in  a  drop  of  dew,  and 
that  a  happy  dream  would  bear  it  to  the 
bosom  of  my  future  spouse.  I  then 
sought  my  host;  I  found  him  seated  upon 
a  fallen  pine,  with  a  chaplet  in  his  hands, 
awaiting  me.  He  proposed  tjiat  I  go 
with  him  to  the  mission,  while  Atala 
slept;  I  accepted  his  offer  and  we  started 
immediately. 

Upon  descending  the  mountain,  I  no- 
ticed carved  upon  the  oaks  strange  char- 
acters, that  I  thought  must  have  been 
designed  by  the  genii  of  the  forest.  The 
hermit  told  me  he  had  traced  them  him- 
self; that  they  were  verses  from  an  old 
poet,  called  Homer,  and  some  sentences 
from  another  poet,  more  ancient  still, 
named  Solomen.  There  was,  I  know  not 
what,  mysterious  harmony  between  the 
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wisdom  of  all  time, — these  verses  blurred 
by  the  moss,  and  this  old  hermit,  and 
these  venerable  oaks  that  served  him  for 
books. 

His  name,  his  age,  and  the  date  of  his 
mission,  were  also  marked  upon  a  reed 


at  the  roots  of  a  tree.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  fragility  of  this  monument.  "It 
will  endure  longer  than  I,"  responded  the 
father,  "and  possibly  longer  than  the 
little  good  I  may  have  done." 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


R.  R.  REEDER. 


IV. 


Rousseau  said,  "Never,  absolutely 
never,  command  a  child  to  do  anything. 
Do  not  let  him  even  imagine  that  you 
claim  any  authority  over  him." 

All  limitations  upon  the  child's  arbi- 
trariness must  be  impersonal.  You  must 
not  forbid  but  prevent  his  doing  what  he 
ought  not  to.  The  principle  of  authority 
was  wholly  wanting  in  the  discipline  of 
Emile.  A  return  to  nature  was  the  key- 
note of  Rousseau's  system. 

But  few  can  be  found  now  who  accept 
the  extreme  view  of  this  great  epoch 
writer  in  education.  Many  who  theoret- 
ically do  not  indorse  it,  nevertheless 
practically  follow  it  in  training  (or  rather 
not  training)  their  children.  However 
necessary  the  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  may  be  to  the  highest 
form  of  intellectual  development,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  its  conspicuous  absence 
in  so  many  homes  and  schools  of  to-day 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Every  child  has  a  right  to  know  that 
there  is  such  a  moral  force  in  the  institu- 
tions of  men,  as  rightly  constituted  au- 
thority, that  it  is  as  unflinching  as  a  law 
of  nature,  and  that  it  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  government.  Because  a  principle 
has  been  often  abused  is  no  valid  ground 
for  its  rejection. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  entails 
the  more  serious  consequences  in  the 
after  life  of  the  child,  an  excess  of  au- 
thority or  an  absence  of  it,  in  rearing 
him.  What  we  want  is  well-regulated 
liberty.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the 
child  should  do  as  he  pleases  as  it  is  that 
he  should  obey  his  parent  or  teacher. 
Either  extreme  results  in  serious  loss  to 
the  child.  Too  much  authority  crushes 
out  his  elasticity  of  spirit  and  prevents 
the  development  of  self-confidence,  the 
very  mainspring  of  his  self-hood.  Too 
little,  makes  a  tyrant  of  him,  an  "irre- 


pressible. "  Examples  of  the  former  may 
be  found  in  many  of  the  homes  of  for- 
eigners; of  the  latter,  in  many  of  our 
American  households.  The  exuberant 
spirit  of  freedom  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  has  degenerated  into  a 
species  of  lawlessness  and  irreverence 
styled  young  Americanism.  Some  one 
has  facetiously  observed  that  there  is 
just  as  much  authority  in  the  homes  to- 
day as  in  former  times,  only  it  has 
changed  hands. 

By  a  sort  of  mock  courtesy  the,  father 
is  designated  the  "  general,"  but  he  usu- 
ally surrenders  so  unconditionally  to  the 
captain  in  red-topped  boots  that  he  is  in 
fact  only  the  major  domo. 

We  once  sojourned,  a  few  days  in  a 
home  presided  over  by  a  princess  of  the 
blood.  Her  majesty  was  two  and  one- 
half  years  old.  After  much  patient  en- 
durance, accompanied  by  an  indefinable 
tingling,  particularly  in  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand,  we  ventured  to  ask  the  be- 
calmed parent  if  there  was  no  remedy  for 
the  filial  oppression  under  which  he  bore 
up  so  long  sufferingly  with  only  an  occa- 
sional feeble  protest.  He  responded, 
' '  Not  till  the  child  is  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand and  to  reason  upon  these  mat- 
ters. "  We  inwardly  queried  whether  the 
course  pursued  would  ever  lead  to  this 
longed  for  stage  of  reflection.  'Twas  in- 
deed "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

The  outward  form  of  will  education  is 
behavior;  its  inward  development  is  free- 
dom. Dr.  Harris  says:  "The  knowl- 
edge of  most  worth  is,  first  and  foremost, 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  behave."  The 
well-behaved  child  is  interesting,  attract- 
ive, and  happy. 

Authority  in  the  school  manifests  it- 
self in  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
direct  the  activities  of  the  children  and 
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maintain  the  organization.  Every  school 
must  have  these  rules,  either  expressed 
or  understood.  The  odium  that  attaches 
to  the  old-fashioned  promulgation  of  a 
set  of  rules,  has  led  most  teachers  to 
abandon  the  practice.  In  almost  every 
village  or  city  school  there  is  a  code  of 
formal  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  board.  In  other  schools,  where  the 
teachers  ' '  make  no  rules,"  there  is  a 
tacit  understanding  that  certain  well- 
defined  uniformities  of  conduct  must  be 
maintained.  If  the  administration  is  a 
vigorous  one,  if  there  is  any  back  bone  to 
the  discipline,  it  is  also  understood  that 
the  transgression  of  the  rules,  or  the 
over-stepping  of  these  uniformities,  en- 
tails upon  the  offender  some  form  of  pun- 
ishment. The  essential  idea  in  punish- 
ment is  pain.  Not  all  pain  is  punish- 
ment, but  all  punishment  is  pain  in  some 
form.  The  administration  of  punishment 
is  the  title  of  many  a  sad  chapter  in  the 
teacher's  life.  No  other  specific  work 
that  he  does  is  fraught  with  such  conse- 
quences for  good  or  evil.  It  is  here  that 
he  meets  the  child  at  the  critical  periods, 
the  turning  points,  in  his  course.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  the  teacher 
touches  the  very  soul  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  impression  he  makes  burns  into  the 
very  fiber  of  his  being.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  the  only  lasting  im- 
pression that  a  pupil  receives  from  a 
teacher  is  received  in  this  way.  How 
often  the  only  reminiscence  recalled  of 
one  of  the  "old  masters  "  is  an  experi- 
ence of  this  kind. 

It  is  certain  that  here,  if  no  where  else 
in  the  school  exercises,  the  teacher  is 
affecting  character.  Here,  indeed,  are 
opportunities  for  moral  impressions  far 
surpassing  those  made  to  order  by  the 


narration  of  a  beautiful  story.  Many 
teachers,  who  make  very  worthy  efforts 
to  stimulate  certain  emotional  states  in 
their  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcat- 
ing moral  lessons,  are  blind  to  the  occa- 
sions which  arise  every  day  in  the  actual 
experience  of  the  child.  They  sit  at  the 
desk  during  recess  or  the  noon  hour  and 
plan  a  moral  lesson,  while  real  interests 
and  activities,  pregnant  with  moral  con- 
tent, are  passing  unobserved  by  them 
upon  the  playground.  We  pedagogues 
want  everything  made  to  order.  We  pre- 
fer not  to  make  use  of  the  child's  actual 
experience,  but  to  go  about  "developing" 
a  cut  and  dried  set,  suitable  to  our  pur- 
pose. When  shall  shall  we  learn  that  the 
proper  study  of  methods  is  a  study  of 
the  child?  Froebel  said:  "Children 
have  taught  me  how  to  teach  them.  I 
can  convert  children's  activities,  energies, 
amusements,  occupations — all  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  play — into  instruments 
for  my  purpose."  To  be  a  teacher  is  to 
be  a  close  student  of  child-nature,  and  the 
teacher  who  lets  the  play  hour  escape 
him  has  missed  his  most  valuable  lesson 
in  pedagogy  for  that  day. 

Proper  dealing  with  the  issues  which 
arise  in  school  government,  calls  for  abil- 
ity and  tact  of  a  high  order.  Clearness 
of  judgment,  firmness  of  decision,  and 
vigor  of  execution  can  none  of  them  be 
spared.  Punishment  in  itself  is  merely 
negative,  but  through  the  personality  of 
a  wise  and  sympathetic  teacher,  it  may 
become  positive  in  its  influence  upon  the 
child.  The  teacher  must  deal  justly,  but 
love  mercy,  if  he  would  make  the  discip- 
line of  the  school  not  merely  restrictive, 
but  constructive  in  the  characters  of  his 
pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 
WHAT  IS    KNOWLEDGE  ? 


The  psychologists  say  that  we  know  a 
thing  only  when  we  recognize  (re-know) 
it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  serious  minded 
teacher  that  a  complete  and  clear  notion 
of  what  knowledge  is,  is  necessary  to  the 
highest  success  in  imparting  it. 


To  know  a  thing  is  to  apprehend  its 
meaning.  Suppose  you  put  before  the 
child  a  strange  letter  of  the  Greek  alph- 
abet, for  instance.  He  recognizes  it  as 
having  form,  for  form  is  something 
familiar  to  him.  He  recognizes  colors 
with  which  he  is  familiar.     In  short,  he 
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recognizes  enough  in  it  to  enable  him  to 
know  it  as  an  object.  It  is  something 
not  himself,  and  he  knows  this  by  discov- 
ering in  it  what  he  has  known  before  in 
other  objects.  This  character  has  mean- 
ing to  him,  then,  in  that  it  is  seen  to  be 
an  object.  But  before  he  can  know  it  as 
a  letter  he  must  have  the  idea  of  language 
and  of  letters  used  in  forming  words. 
Then  he  must  be  led  to  see  this  meaning 
in  the  character  or  object  on  the  board. 
Until  he  can  identify  it  with  something 
that  he  already  knows  about  language, 
he  cannot  know  it  as  a  letter.  And  he 
cannot  know  it  as  a  Greek  letter  until  he 
identifies  it  in  some  way  with  some  no- 
tion that  he  may  have  of  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  To  know  an  object, 
then,  is  to  see  what  that  object  means — 
to  see  how  it  is  related  to  what  the 
learner  already  knows.  Until  some  re- 
lation is  seen,  it  is  not  known  at  all.  The 
more  relations  between  it  and  what  he 
already  knows  are  seen,  the  fuller  and 
completer  is  his  knowledge  of  it. 

Does  not  this  primary  definition  of 
knowledge  carry  with  it  the  injunction 
to  closely  connect  all  new  acquisitions 
with  the  present  knowledge  of  the  child? 
This  requires  that  these  new  acquisitions 
shall  be  of  such  a  character  that  they 
will  have  elements  in  them  that  are 
identical  with  the  child's  present  knowl- 
edge. The  more  of  these  familiar  ele- 
ments there  are  the  better  will  the  child 
understand  them. 

Does  it  not  also  demand  of  the  teacher 
that  he  put  himself  in  the  child's  place, 


by  discovering,  as  nearly  as  possible,  just 
what  is  the  present  state  of  the  child's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is  trying  to 
learn?  Dr.  Rice  says  that  he  found,  in 
the  New  York  city  schools,  teachers  who 
wanted  to  ignore  everything  the  children 
had  learned  before  coming  10  school,  and 
begin  de  novo.  This  definition  of  knowl- 
edge, which  the  psychologists  have  given 
us,  and  which  we  all  know,  upon  a  little 
reflection,  to  be  substantially  correct 
when  tested  by  our  own  experience  in 
learning,  requires  of  us  to  take  the  child 
at  the  point  he  has  already  attained  in 
knowing  things,  and  build  up  from  that. 
And  it  requires,  too,  that  the  child's 
knowledge  shall  never  get  out  of  touch 
with  the  child's  life;  for  if  it  does,  it  is 
not  knowledge,  but  only  knowledge  so 
called. 

We  see  from  this  definition,  also,  that 
the  more  the  person  knows  already  the 
more  he  is  able  to  know  about  any 
new  object  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  could  see  in  a  new  plant,  at  a 
glance,  a  thousand  fold  more  than  the 
writer  of  this  article  could  see  in  a  six 
months'  study. 

If  knowledge  is  properly  acquired, 
that  is,  if  it  is  knowledge  according  to 
the  definition  given,  every  new  element 
mastered  will  increase  one's  power  to 
understand  what  is  yet  unknown. 

From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
true,  natural  method  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge is  the  method  by  which  power  is 
best  acquired.  A  training  for  discipline 
is  the  same  as  a  training  for  knowledge. 


FREE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

WILLIAM  F.  PILLSBURY. 


In  the  course  of  discussions  at  teach- 
ers' institutes,  inquiry  is  often  made  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  free  common 
schools,  as  we  know  them,  existed  in  New 
England  during  the  century  following  its 
settlement.  The  records  of  the  General 
Court,  and  the  towns  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  furnish  authentic  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  few  words  given  to  this 
period  in  the  general  sketches  of  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  are  of  little  value. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends, 
first,  upon  the  definition  which  is  accepted 


of  a  free  public  school.  After  establish- 
ing the  limits  and  qualifications  of  such 
a  school  in  the  modern  sense,  we  must 
examine  the  imperfect  system  of  early 
Massachusetts,  and  determine  whether 
or  not  those  schools  may  be  brought  un- 
der the  later  classification;  and  if  they 
may  not,  we  may  specify  their  leading  » 
characteristics  and  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  free  school  ideas,  new  and 
old. 

The  essential  points  in  the  free  school 
system  to-day  are  as  follows: 
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1.  It  is  based  upon  law  and  under  pub- 
lic control,  state,  county,  or  municipal, 
or  of  districts  created  by  the  state. 

2.  It  is  free  of  all  dues  or  charges, 
publicly  supported;  that  is  to  say,  so 
that  the  patrons  pay  no  rates  because 
they  are  patrons,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  school  are  defrayed,  except  so  far  as 
met  from  the  income  of  funds,  by  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  all  classes  of  property 
and  all  persons. 

3.  It  is  free  to  all,  within  necessary 
limitations  as  to  age,  etc.  (and  in  early 
times  as  to  color). 

To  what  extent  may  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  be  included 
under  this  definition? 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  composed 
of  the  original  Colony  of  Plymouth, 
founded  by  a  small  body  of  English  Pil- 
grims or  Independents,  who  made  their 
first  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth, 
December,  1620,  and  the  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  The  latter  was  begun 
in  1628,  under  a  grant  from  the  Plymouth 
company,  and  settlements  were  made  at 
Salem  in  1628,  and  at  Charleston  and 
Boston  in  1630.  By  the  year  1636,  three, 
or  at  the  utmost,  four  thousand  emi- 
grants were  dwelling  in  sixteen  towns 
and  hamlets  on  the  shore  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  They  were  fugitives  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  region  inhabited  by  sava- 
ges, but  they  considered  ignorance  their 
greatest  danger,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion and  intelligent  discipline  the  safe- 
guards to  be  sought  first  of  all.  They 
knew  that  in  such  a  community  as  they 
were  forming,  public  opinion  would  have 
a  controling  influence,  and  should  there- 
fore be  an  enlightened  one.  "In  their 
simplicity  and  poverty  they  conceived 
and  executed  to  a  degree  never  hitherto 
imagined,  the  scheme  of  universal  educa- 
tion, which  powerful  states  had  barely 
thought  of. " 

There  appear  to  be  no  public  accounts 
preserved  for  the  first  three  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Boston.  The  first  en- 
try in  the  book  of  records  of  the  town 
bears  the  date  of  1st  of  7th  month  (i.  e. , 
September,  new  style),  1634.  But  as 
early  as  the  13th  of  April,  1635,  it  is 
stated,  as  a  part  of  the  transactions  of  a 
public  meeting,  that  "It  was  likewise 
then  generally  agreed  that  our  brother, 
Philemon  Pormont,  shall  be  entreated  to 
become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and 


instruction  of  children  with  us."  In  the 
voluntary  support  of  public  schools, 
Boston  thus  led  the  way.  Mr.  Pormont 
was  assigned  a  tract  of  thirty  acres  of 
land  at  Muddy  river  (riow,  it  is  believed, 
a  part  of  Brookline),  and  the  grant  was 
publicly  confirmed  by  others  in  1637. 
That  this  person  was  not  the  only  indi- 
vidual of  his  profession  within  the  new 
town,  appears  from  an  assignment  of  a 
garden  plot  to  Mr.  Daniel  Maude,  upon 
the  condition  of  building  thereon,  if  need 
be.  It  is  not  certain  that  Mr.  Maude 
kept  a  school  within  the  town,  however. 
From  the  mention  of  "the  schoolmaster" 
incidentally  in  the  records,  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Pormont  was  alone  in  the  office. 
Nor  does  it  appear  at  what  period  this 
pioneer  instructor  died,  or  whether  Mr. 
Maude  was  his  successor  or  not.  This 
having  been  the  only  school  maintained 
in  the  town  for  many  years,  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  the  elementary,  as  well 
as  the  higher  branches,  were  taught. 
Provision  for  support  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  voluntary  contribution.  There 
is  a  subscription  recorded  "towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster,  for 
Mr.  Daniel  Maude,  being  now  chosen 
thereunto."  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
richer  inhabitants,  amounts  were  given 
ranging  from  ten  pounds,  the  gift  of  the 
Governor,  Henry  Vane,  Esq.,  to  four 
shillings;  in  all,  about  forty  pounds. 

The  precise  date  of  the  establishment 
of  a  grammar  school  in  Cambridge  is  not 
plain;  but  before  1647  Mr.  Corlett,  the 
preceptor  at  Cambridge,  had  taught  suf- 
ficiently long  to  have  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  His  services  were  commem- 
orated by  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  town 
frequently  took  occasion  to  make  him 
special  grants  of  money  that  he  might 
remain  as  its  schoolmaster.  The  first 
school  house  in  Cambridge  is  known  to 
have  been  built  in  1642,  and  in  it  the 
grammar  school  was  held  for  five  or  six 
years.  The  responsibility  of  building 
was  not  assumed  by  the  town,  but  by 
certain  public-spirited  individuals,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Mr.  Henry  Dunster. 
It  is  recorded  that  at  a  meeting  in  No- 
vember, 1656,  "the  town  do  agree  and 
consent  that  there  shall  be  a  rate  made 
to  the  value  of  £108-10,  and  levied  on  the 
several  inhabitants  for  the  payment  of 
the  school  house,  provided  every  man  be 
allowed  what  he  hath  already  contribute! 
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thereto,  in  part  of  his  proportion  of  such 
rate."  Mr.  Dunster's  heirs  made  appli- 
cation to  their  townsmen  for  payment  of 
expenses  incurred  by  him  in  building  the 
school  house,  and  the  claim  was  finally 
allowed  to  the  extent  of  thirty  pounds; 
not  that  the  outlay  was  believed  to  be 
other  than  a  voluntary  gift,  but  because 
of  the  "condition  of  his  relict  widow  and 
children." 

On  June  14,  1642,  there  was  passed  an 
important  and  well  known  colonial  stat- 
ute. It  is  as  follows:  "  This  Court,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  great  neglect 
of  many  parents  and  masters  in  training 
up  their  children  in  learning  and  labor, 
and  other  employments  which  may  be 
profitable  to  the  commonwealth,  do  here- 
upon order  and  decree  that  in  every  town 
the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing 
the  prudential  affairs  of  the  same,  shall 
henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  redress  of  this  evil,  so  as  they 
shall  be  sufficiently  punished  by  fines  for 
the  neglect  thereof,  upon  presentment  of 
the  grand  jury,  or  other  information  or 
complaint  in  any  Court  within  this  juris- 
diction; and  for  this  end,  they  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  power 
to  take  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  all 
parents  and  masters  and  of  their  children, 
especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  religion  and 
the  capital  laws  of  this  country,  and  to 
impose  fines  upon  such  as  shall  refuse  to 
render,  etc."  Of  the  same  date  is  found  a 
further  order  regarding  supervision,  pro- 
viding for  the  disposition  of  children  who 
lacked  education,  by  apprenticeship  to 
farming  and  domestic  duties.  But  this 
legislation  could  not  have  been  widely 
effective,  although  the  G-eneral  Court  en- 
joined it  upon  the  municipal  authorities 
to  see  that  every  child,  while  in  their 
jurisdiction,  should  be  educated,  and  that 
his  education  should  not  be  narrow  or 
superficial.  No  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  such  authorities  for  neglecting  to 
maintain  a  school,  and  no  steps  were 
taken  toward  providing  instruction  wholly 
free  of  charge. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  famous  early 
law  bearing  upon  this  question,  a  law  of 
which  Horace  Mann  said:  «•  It  not  only 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  system 
of  free  schools,  but  in  some  particulars  it 
laid  a  broader  foundation  than  has  since 
been  built  upon,  and  reared  a  far  higher 


superstructure  than  has  since  been  sus- 
tained." This  bold  measure  was  adopted 
in  November,  1647,  and  its  contents  are 
these:  "  To  the  end  that  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers, 
in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  the 
Lord  assisting  our  endeavors,  it  was  or- 
dered that  every  township  in  this  juris- 
diction, after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders, 
shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within 
their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read, 
whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the 
parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or 
by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall 
appoint,  provided  that  those  that  send 
their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  pay- 
ing much  more  than  they  can  have  them 
taught  for  in  other  towns;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
families  or  householders,  they  shall  set 
up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youth,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university: 
provided,  that  if  any  town  neglect  the 
performance  hereof  above  one  year,  that 
every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  to 
the  next  school  till  they  shall  perform 
the  order."  This  was  a  grand  experi- 
ment, standing  upon  no  precedent,  and 
evidently  having  for  its  object  to  make 
the  support  of  scho'ols  compulsory,  and 
education  both  universal  and  free.  The 
law  is  precise  and  comprehensive. 

An  account  by  Governor  Winthrop, 
dated  1645,  will  serve  as  a  concluding 
illustration.  He  says:  "Divers  free 
schools  were  erected,  as  at  Roxbury,  for 
maintenance  whereof  every  inhabitant 
bound  some  house  or  land  for  a  yearly 
allowance  forever;  and  at  Boston,  where 
they  made  an  order  to  allow  forever  a 
house  and  thirty  pounds  to  a  master  who 
should  teach  to  read  and  write  and  cipher. 
Indian  children  were  to  be  taught  freely, 
and  the  charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribu- 
tion, either  by  voluntary  allowance  or  by 
rate  of  such  as  refused,  etc. ;  and  this 
order  was  confirmed  by  the  G-eneral  Court. 
Other  towns  did  the  like,  providing  main- 
tenance by  several  means." 

At  home  the  Colonists  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  an  education  of 
the  whole  people.    The  great  universi- 
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ties  and  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of 
England  had  been  created  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  higher  classes. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Puritans  should 
%  have  given  their  attention  to  the  build- 
ing of  such  schools  as  their  leaders  were 
accustomed  to;  and  it  was  therefore  sev- 
eral years  after  the  General  Court  had 
donated  £400  for  the  building  of  a  col- 
lege or  a  school  at  Cambridge,  that  the 
"classic  statute  of  1647"  was  passed. 
The  spirit  of  these  laws  of  1642  and  1647, 
which  are  the  beginning  of  our  common 
school  system,  is  purely  democratic. 
The  purpose  is  to  protect  children  in 
their  right  to  be  instructed,  but  to  leave 
it  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  town  to  provide  the  means  and  set- 
tle details  in  their  own  way.  Schools 
established  under  these  statutes  may  be 
rightly  denominated  free  public  schools; 
but  by  the  term  as  used  in  the  earlier 
records,  both  of  the  General  Court  and 
of  the  towns,  was  not  intended  the  com- 
mon or  public  school  as  above  defined, 
and  as  afterwards  developed  from  the 
law  of  1647.  For  example,  the  grammar 
school  kept  by  Corlett  in  Cambridge,  to 
whom  special  grants  were  often  made  by 
the  town,  was  only  quasi-free;  it  is  prob- 
able that  none  attended  without  making 
payment,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  because  he  was  a  patron.  Other 
examples  have  been  found,  it  is  true,  of 
schools  which  were  practically  free. 
Pormont  was  vote'd  a  tract  of  land; 
Maude  received  his  support  from  a  vol- 
untary contribution,  and,  it  may  be  in- 

TECHNICAL 

An  interesting  phenomenon  connected 
with  educational  progress,  is  what  may 
be  described  as  the  pendulum  movement, 
the  passing-by  reaction  from  one  extreme 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Mr.  Spencer 
states  the  fact  thus:  "The  suppression  of 
every  error  is  usually  followed  by  the  tem- 
porary ascendency  of  the  contrary  one." 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this  oscilla- 
tion of  opinion  in  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  technical  grammar  in  the  inter- 
est of  language  lessons.  That  there  was 
an  error  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  after 
the  old  method,  no  one  doubts;  that 
there  is  now  an  abuse  of  language  les- 
sons, the  reflective  are  coming  to  see. 
Any  course  in  language  which  leaves  the 
pupil  without  a  knowledge  of  technical 


ferred,  taught  gratis  all  who  came.  Dean 
Island  and  Thompson's  Island  were  im- 
proved and  rented  out  for  different  sums 
expressly  for  the  use  of  local  schools. 
The  general  tax  of  £108-10  in  Cambridge, 
and  Gov.  Winthrop's  account  of  an  al- 
lowance levied  on  every  citizen,  are  in- 
stances of  general  town  support.  It 
seems  very  often  to  have  been  the  design 
of  the  people  thus  to  endow  their  "free 
schools,"  as  they  delight  to  name  them, 
with  bequests,  lands  rented  on  long 
leases,  and  similar  sources  of  income,  in 
preference  to  supporting  them  directly 
from  the  treasury.  But  such  schools  as 
these,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
municipality  or  any  governmental  organ- 
ization contributed,  in  a  manner  and  to 
an  extent  dependent  upon  its  pleasure 
and  in  no  way  based  upon  any  require- 
ments of  law,  cannot  rightly  be  held  to 
approach  the  standard  required  by 
the  definition  of  to-day.  In  brief,  the 
words  "Free"  and  "Public"  were  ap- 
plied two  centuries  ago  to  characterize  a 
school  unrestricted  as  to  the  class  of  chil- 
dren or  scholars  specified  in  the  instru- 
ments by  which  it  was  founded,  and  so 
maintained  as  not  to  depend  on  the  fluct- 
uating attendance  and  tuition  of  scholars 
for  the  salary  of  a  master.  In  many  in- 
stances they  were  designed  especially 
for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek.  They 
were  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  by  gifts 
and  bequests  of  individuals,  or  by  allow- 
ance out  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
town,  and  were  supported  in  part  by 
payments  of  tuition  or  rates  by  parents. 

GRAMMAR. 

grammar,  leaves  him  without  a  standard. 
Thus  left,  he  is  at  sea. 

This  result  has  become  so  apparent  in 
the  northern  states  that  there  is  now  an 
active  return  to  the  teaching  of  grammar. 
Language  lessons  are  not  to  be  aban- 
doned; they  are  helpful,  they  have  their 
place,  but  they  are  by  no  means  a  substi- 
tute for  the  science  of  language. 

Over  and  above  this  consideration, 
grammar  may  be  defended  on  the  grounds 
of  its  disciplinary  value."  The  old-fash- 
ioned parsing  is  a  classification  of  words. 
As  an  exercise  in  classification,  it  offers 
the  same  discipline  as  the  study  of  bot- 
any and  zoology. — Southwestern  Journal 
of  Education. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  lirst  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month;  and  soon. 


Promotion  of  Pupils. 

City  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  issued  an  order  De- 
cember 17,  1892,  regulating  the  promotion  of 
pupils  in  the  different  grades,  which  we  pub- 
lish for  the  information  of  our  readers.  It 
shows  what  is  the  trend  of  thought  at  this  time 
upon  this  important  question.  We  recommend 
that  the  extract  from  the  St.  Louis  school  re- 
port for  1874  and  1875,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Theory  Department,  be  read  in  connection 
with  this  order. — Ed. J 

1.  In  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
excepting  the  eighth  grade,  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  there  will  be  no  daily 
markings  of  pupils  except  for  attendance, 
and  no  stated  or  previously  announced 
examinations  or  tests  of  their  proficiency. 

2.  Commencing  with  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  the  teacher  of  each  grade 
will,  upon  a  sheet  to  be  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  known  as  the  "  Proficiency 
Sheet,"  enter  the  name  of  each  pupil  in 
her  charge,  and  on  or  before  the  fir§t  day 
of  each  school  month  will  enter  in  the 
appropriate  place  opposite  each  name, 
the  initial  letter  of  one  of  the  following 
words,  viz. :  Admirable,  excellent,  good, 
fair,  poor.  The  letter  thus  entered  will 
thus  represent  the  teacher's  best  judg- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  ordinary  and 
regular  toork  of  the  child  in  the  several 
branches  of  study  during  the  preceding 
month,  and  will  not  be  determined  by 
any  special  examinations  whatever.  All 
writing  upon  the  "  Proficiency  Sheets  " 
will  be  in  ink,  and,  except  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of 
being  marked,  such  sheets  will  be  kept 
at  the  office  of  the  principal. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  progress  of 
pupils,  during  the  year,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  teachers,  information  to  that 
effect  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  sent  by 
the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  such  pupils. 

4.  On  the  first  of  June  in  each  year, 
each  teacher  will  make  and  certify,  upon 
the  blanks  provided,  a  list  of  the  pupils 


in  her  room  who,  in  her  judgment,  are 
entitled,  by  reason  of  proficiency,  to  pro- 
motion to  the  next  grade  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  school  year,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  principal  the  pupils  so  cer- 
tified will  be  thus  promoted,  except  from 
the  eighth  grade.  At  the  same  time  the 
principal  and  eighth  grade  teachers  will 
jointly  certify  the  standing  to  which 
pupils  in  that  grade  are  entitled,  upon 
the  basis  of  their  record  in  the  Profi- 
ciency Sheets,  expressing  their  judgment 
of  such  standing  by  one  of  the  words  used 
in  such  record. 

5.  In  the  first  and  second  grades  the 
determination  of  the  teacher,  with  the 
approval  of  the  principal,  will  be  final. 
In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth grades,  pupils  who  are  not  certified 
to  be  entitled  to  promotion,  may,  upon 
written  request  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, try  a  written  examination  to  be 
prepared  by  the  superintendent,  and  if 
they  pass  the  same  they  will  become  en- 
titled to  promotion. 

6.  With  the  approval  of  the  principal, 
any  teacher  may,  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  promote  on  trial  to  the  next  grade, 
any  pupil  who  is  specially  proficient,  and 
who  seems  able  to  do  the  work  of  that 
grade.  Pupils  must  not  be  kept  "mark- 
ing time,"  waiting  for  others  to  come  up. 

7.  Teachers  will  pay  special  attention 
to  pupils  who  have  been  held  in  one 
grade  longer  than  one  year,  and  will  ad- 
vance them  as  soon  as  they  may  seem 
able  to  take  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 
No  pupil  will  be  kept  in  the  same  grade 
more  than  two  years  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  principal,  who  will  report 
the  facts  to  the  superintendents^  office. 

8.  Graduation  from  the  elementary 
schools  will  be  determined  by  an  exam- 
ination prepared  by  the  superintendent, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  averaged  with 
the  estimate  of  the  standing  of  the  pu- 
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pils  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  4;  but 
the  papers  of  all  pupils  whose  estimates 
are  "poor,"  will  be  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendent's office  for  consideration. 

9.  Graduates  of  the  elementary  schools 
will  be  admitted  to  the  high  schools  upon 
their  certificates  of  graduation.  All 
others,  whether  previously  connected 
with  the  Cleveland  schools  or  not,  will 
be  admitted  for  the  first-year  class  in  the 
high  schools  upon  passing  the  high  school 
entrance  examination  held  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  schools.  No  pupils  will 
be  admitted  to  the  high  schools  after  the 
first  of  October,  in  any  year,  except  upon 
the  special  permission  of  the  superin- 
tendent. This,  however,  will  not  apply 
to  students  from  other  high  schools  who 
have  become  residents  of  Cleveland;  such 
students  may  be  admitted  at  any  time 
and  given  such  advanced  standing  as 
they  merit,  in  the  discretion  of  the  high 
school  principals. 

10.  The  principals  of  the  high  schools 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent, return  to  the  grammar  schools 
any  pupils  who  are  found  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  high  school  work. 

11.  Pupils  will  be  advanced  in  the 
high  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
respective  principals  of  said  schools,  and 
will,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
education,  be  graduated  therefrom  upon 
the  certificates  of  the  principals  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
prescribed  course  of  study.  Such  certif- 
icates will  be  based  upon  the  standing  of 
students  in  the  schools  and  an  examina- 
tion, approved  by  the  superintendent. 
At  graduation,  diplomas  will  be  awarded 
at  public  commencement  exercises. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  live-^riide  course;  First  Two 
Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or 
Primary  Form. 


The  Nibelung-  Tales*. 

II.    SIEGFRIED  AT  WORMS. 

Jf.  The  Heroes  at  the  Court  of  the  Bur- 
(jundians. 

At  this  time  three  strong,  noble,  and 
adventurous  sons  of  a  king  lived  in  the 
city  of  Worms,  on  the  Rhein;  they  were 
called  Gunther,  Gemot,  and  Gieselher. 
Their  father,   who  was  dead,  had  left 

*Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of  Reii 


them,  as  an  inheritance,  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful country  which  was  called  the 
"Kingdom  of  the  Burgundians. " 

The  best  knights  of  the  land,  who  were 
called  heroes,  served  the  king's  three 
sons.  There  were  Hagen  of  Tronje,  his 
brother  Dankwart,  Sir  Ortwein  of  Metz, 
Volker  of  Alzei,  Rumold,  Sindold,  and 
Hunold. 

Dankwart  was  the  marshal,  Ortwein 
thedapifer,  Rumold  the  steward,  Sindold 
the  cup-bearer,  and  Hunold  the  cham- 
berlain. 

Beside  these  chosen  knights,  the  three 
kings  had  a  great  many  other  good 
heroes;  indeed  there  were  so  many  that 
if  one  had  wished  to  count  them  all  and 
to  relate  their  knightly  deeds,  he  could 
never  have  completed  the  task. 

5.  Kriemliild  and  her  Momentous  Bream. 
Kriemhild,  the  sister  of  the  three  kings, 
also  grew  up  at  the  royal  court.  A  more 
beautiful  young  maiden  could  not  be 
found  in  any  land.  Moreover,  she  was 
so  noble  and  virtuous  that  everyone  loved 
and  honored  her. 

Kriemhild  once  had  a  dream  that 
troubled  her  very  much:  She  dreamed 
that  she  attracted  a  strong  and  beautiful 
wild  falcon  to  her;  but  that  two  eagles 
came  and  tOre  it  to  pieces  before  her 
eyes.  She  related  her  dream  to  her 
mother,  Ute,  who  could  think  of  no  other 
interpretation  for  it  than  this:  "The  fal- 
con whom  you  will  attract,  is  a  noble 
husband;  may  God  protect  him,  other- 
wise he  must  soon  die."  Then  Kriemhild 
said:  "Dearest  mother,  no  man  shall 
bring  grief  to  my  heart;  I  have  already 
seen  how  sorrow  has  come  to  many  a  wife 
through  love;  therefore  I  shall  never 
have  a  husband."  But  her  mother  re- 
plied: "Do  not  speak  so  decidedly,  for 
you  will  only  become  truly  happy  when 
you  are  the  wife  of  a  good  and  noble 
knight."  But  Kriemhild  did  not  wish  to 
hear  anything  about  a  husband,  although 
many  a  noble  lord  would  gladly  have 
married  her. 

6.  Siegfried  Goes  to  Worms. 

Now  Siegfried  once  heard  that  there 
was  a  maiden  at  the  royal  court  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  beauty  and  goodness  were 
unsurpassed.  He  also  heard  that  many 
lords  had  already  ridden  to  Worms,  but 
that  none  had  been  able  to  win  the  affec- 

i,  Pickel,  and  Schellcr 
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tion  of  the  noble  young  woman.  So  he 
said  to  his  father  and  mother: 

"Since  you  have  advised  me  so  long  to 
select  a  wife,  I  will  choose  Kriemhild, 
the  beautiful  maiden  of  Burgundy.  Even 
the  mightiest  emperor  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her." 

Both  the  king  and  queen  were  alarmed 
when  Siegfried  announced  his  choice  to 
them;  for  they  knew  King  G-unther  and 
his  men  well.  If  they  should  refuse  to 
give  the  royal  maiden  in  marriage  to  the 
young  hero  a  quarrel  would  probably 
arise  with  Gunther's  knights,  and  Sieg- 
fried might  lose  his  life.  But  Siegfried 
said : 

'  'Who  is  able  to  oppose  us?  That 
which  I  cannot  obtain  peaceably,  in 
Worms,  I  will  certainly  win  with  my 
strong  hand.  I  dare  to  force  land  and 
people  from  the  king." 

Then  Sigmund  said:  "Your  words 
pain  me;  if  what  you  have  said  were 
known  in  Worms,  you  would  never  dare 
to  go  there.  I  have  known  Gunther  and 
Gemot  a  long  time;  they  also  have  many 
haughty  knights  who  serve  them.  And 
if  they  had  no  other  knight  than  Hagen 
of  Tronje,  it  might  still  bring  us  sorrow 
to  have  you  go  to  Worms.  No  one  can 
win  the  maiden  by  force.  But  if  you  will 
undertake  a  warlike  expedition  against 
the  Burgundians,  our  friends  will  cer- 
tainly stand  by  you. " 

"That  is  not  my  purpose,"  replied 
Siegfried.  "I  will  win  the  maiden  alone 
with  my  own  hand ;  but  give  me,  dear 
father,  only  twelve  knights  to  accompany 
me. " 

The  king  yielded  to  his  son's  request, 
but  the  queen  wept.  Siegfried  consoled 
her  and  said:  "Mother,  you  ought  not 
to  weep  on  my  account;  never  fear;  I 
shall  certainly  know  how  to  defend  my- 
self."  Siegfried  and  his  attendants  were 
now  equipped  for  the  journey  in  the  most 
splendid  manner.  They  all  received  new, 
sumptuous  garments,  new  shields,  new 
helmets,  and  strong,  glittering  armour. 
The  harness  of  the  magnificent  steeds  was 
richly  ornamented  with  gold.  The  long 
swords  extended  to  the  spurs  on  the  ri- 
ders' heels.  In  addition  to  these  swords, 
the  knights  carried  sharp  lances.  The 
head  of  Siegfried's  lance  was  two  spans 
broad. 

When  all  was  ready,  Siegfried  took 
leave  of  his  parents;  with  sorrow  in  their 


hearts,  they  permitted  him  to  depart. 
On  the  seventh  morning,  Siegfried  and 
his  men  rode  into  the  city  of  Worms. 
The  people  stared  at  them  in  amazement, 
for  they  had  never  seen  finer  knights  in 
their  city.  Also  many  of  Gunther's 
heroes  hastened  to  meet  the  strangers, 
greeted  them  as  guests,  and  relieved 
them  of  their  shields  and  steeds.  But 
as  they  were  about  to  lead  the  horses  to 
the  stables,  Siegfried  said:  "Let  the 
horses  stand  where  they  are,  we  may 
ride  away  soon;  I  wish  to  speak  with 
King  Gunther  first." 

In  the  meantime  the  arrival  of  the 
strange  knights  had  been  announced  to 
the  king.  But  no  one  could  tell  him  who 
they  were,  or  whence  they  came.  Then 
Ortwein  of  Metz,  said:  "Send  for  my 
uncle,  Hagen,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  strange  lands  and  kingdoms."  Ha- 
gen was  called  in;  he  stepped  to  the 
window  and  inspected  the  finely  attired 
knights.  They  pleased  him,  although  he 
did  not  know  them.  But  he  said:  "They 
appear  to  be  princes  or  the  messengers 
of  a  prince.  To  be  sure  I  have  never 
seen  Siegfried,  but  I  believe  that  yonder 
knight  who  bears  himself  so  majestically, 
is  Siegfried." 

Then  Hagen  recounted  the  wonderful 
deeds  Siegfried  had  performed,  how  he 
had  killed  the  terrible  dragon  and  fought 
and  conquered  the  Nibelungs.  "These 
are  the  great  deeds  that  Siegfried  has 
performed,"  said  Hagen,  as  he  closed  his 
story.  "Therefore,  I  advise  you  to  re- 
ceive him  well,  so  that  we  do  not  incur 
his  ill-will!" 

"You  are  right,"  said  King  Gunther. 
£ 'How  like  a  knight  he  stands  there ;  let  us 
go  forth  to  meet  him!" 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

Jena,  Germany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


First  Steps  in  Geography. 

The  first  steps  in  geography,  as  most 
of  us  took  them  in  our  childhood  at  school, 
were  to  take  a  book,  a  primary  geogra- 
phy, and  commit  to  memory  the  answers 
to  such  questions  as,  What  is  Geography? 
What  is  the  Earth,  etc.  Then,  after  a 
few  pages,  we  proceeded  to  the  defini- 
tions of  latitude  and  longitude,  parallels 
and  polar  circles,  zones,  etc.  Then  we 
learned  the  definitions  for  the  different 
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divisions  of  land  and  watery  committing 
the  language  of  the  book  without  ex- 
planation or  illustration.  So  we  took 
up  the  different  forms  of  government  and 
of  religion. 

When  we  came  to  maps,  nothing  was 
done  to  show  us  how  the  different  features 
of  the  map  represent  certain  facts  of  the 
earth's  surface.  In  fact,  it  was  largely 
by  chance,  if  at  all,  that  we  had  any 
thought  of  the  earth  or  its  surface;  we 
literally  studied  the  map.  In  fact,  we 
studied  the  geography  of  the  books;  then 
we  shut  the  book,  put  them  in  our  desks, 
and  went  out  to  the  geography  of  the 
world,  with  little  or  no  thought  of  any 
connection  between  the  two  geographies. 
And  yet,  we  did  get  some  real  knowledge 
of  geography;  but  we  got  it  in  spite  of 
the  method,  not  by  means  of  it.  The 
mind  did  sometimes,  and  to  some  extent, 
by  its  own  inherent  activity,  fill  the  empty 
words  that  we  had  learned,  with  meaning. 

Last  month  we  emphasized  the  fact 
that  our  first  ideas  in  arithmetic  must  be 
gained  from  things — from  their  appear- 
ance in  the  concrete.  Not  less  true  is  it 
in  geography,  that  nothing  but  the 
child's  own  observation  and  experience 
can  serve  as  a  foundation.  The  six-year- 
old,  especially  in  the  country,  and  more 
especially  in  a  country  of  diversified  sur- 
face, comes  into  school  with  a  pretty 
large  stock  of  these  fundamental  notions 
which  he  has  gained  in  a  naive,  uncon- 
scious way.  It  is  the  teacher's  first  duty 
to  make  these  ideas  vivid  and  clear,  and 
to  increase  their  number.  Then  she  may 
proceed  to  build  upon  them.  By  the  use 
of  the  child's  power  of  imagination,  which 
is  always  ready  to  respond  to  proper  ap- 
peal, the  little  brook  or  creek  may  be 
changed  to  the  great  river,  with  ships  on 
its  surface,  etc.  The  hill  will  swell  up 
to  the  mountain,  its  top  perhaps  covered 
with  snow,  or  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke. 

Some  of  the  best  of  this  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  by  going  forth  with  the  class, 
and  talking  about  these  things  while  the 
eye  is  actually  resting  upon  them.  The 
small  cape,  promontory,  isthmus,  or 
island  can  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  little  creek,  as  well  as  the  large  river 
or  the  great  ocean.  Or  the  child  can  be 
shown  how  to  make  these  typical  forms 
of  the  plastic  mud  beside  the  stream. 
Making  ''mud  pies"  may  be  a  much  more 
fruitful  exercise,  and  more  scientific,  than 


a  humdrum  reciting  of  set  words  in  re- 
sponse to  set  questions. 

When  the  child  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  maps,  the  true  course  is  just  to  let 
him  notice  the  things  to  be  represented, 
and  then  to  observe  how  each  feature  is 
represented  in  a  map,  which  the  teacher 
makes  by  his  aid.  Thus,  having  gone 
from  thing  to  symbol  in  his  first  steps, 
he  is  prepared  to  go  from  symbol  to 
thing  in  his  thought,  when  his  senses 
cannot  deal  with  the  thing. 

In  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  appears 
the  whole  philosophy  of  beginning  with 
the  geography  "about  home."  We  are 
persuaded  that  a  great  many  teachers 
and  some  writers  make  a  grievous  mis- 
take here.  They  tell  us  to  begin  with 
the  school-room,  and  go  out  to  the  school- 
yard, the  neighborhood,  the  township, 
the  county,  the  state,  the  country,  the 
continent,  the  world.  Nothing  is  more 
un philosophical  as  a  general  course  of 
procedure.  The  sole  rational  purpose, 
and  it  is  purpose  of  tremendous  import, 
for  beginning  at  home  is  that  the  child 
may  derive  his  geographical  concepts 
through  sense-perception,  that  he  may 
learn  to  interpret  the  unknown  through 
the  known.  Hence,  such  work  is  valu- 
able so  long  as  it  takes  its  territory  no 
wider  than  the  child  has  seen.  If  his 
travels  have  never  extended  beyond  his 
native  village,  let  that  be  the  limit  of  his 
study  of  "  home  geography. "  He  must 
interpret  the  rest  of  the  world  by  what 
he  has  seen  there.  True,  from  pictures 
and  models  he  may  get  some  notion  of 
things  he  has  not  seen  and  cannot  see; 
but  his  ability  to  interpret  models  and 
pictures  correctly  will  be  determined  by 
his  experience  in  actual  seeing. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
most  of  our  available  geographical  knowl- 
edge exists  in  the  mind  in  the  form  of 
mental  pictures,  the  product  of  the  imag- 
inative or  conceptive  activity.  But  im- 
agination can  build  no  pictures  except  as 
sense  has  furnished  the  materials.  For 
the  imagination  to  create  anything 
wholly  new  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  for 
one  to  lift  himself  by  his  own  boot-straps. 

From  perception  to  conception,  from 
sense  to  thought,  is  the  only  safe  road 
here  as  everywhere;  but  it  seems  more 
absurd  in  geography,  than  in  anything 
else,  when  an  opposite  course  is  at- 
tempted. E.  C.  H. 
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A  Window  Garden  in  the  School  Room. 

Whether  grown  in  the  window  garden 
or  greenhouse,  plants  should  at  all  times 
be  kept  in  good  condition  by  removing 
promptly  all  decaying  leaves  and  flowers, 
supporting  such  as  require  it  by  neat 
stakes,  and  the  soil  should  be  top-dressed 
occasionally.  It  is  advisable  to  turn  the 
plants  frequently  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
proper  shape,  and  the  leading  shoots  of 
all  rank  growing  specimens  should  be 
nipped  back  occasionally  to  promote  a 
bushy  growth.  All  plants  whose  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  commencing  to  bloom,  should 
be  given  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure.  The  Excelsior  Plant  Fertilizer 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  can  be 
purchased  at  any  seed  store  or  of  any 
florist  for  about  twenty-five  cents  a  pack- 
age postpaid.  If  one  does  not  care  to 
purchase,  an  excellent  fertilizer  can  be 
made  by  mixing  a  tablespoonful  of  soot 
in  a  quart  of  hot  water;  when  cold  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Stir  up  well  while  hot, 
and  just  before  using. 

Spray  or  syringe  the  plants  frequently 
to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  but  in  doing 
this  use  water  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  room  or  greenhouse,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, and  always  early  in  the  morning 
and  in  bright,  sunny  weather,  so  that 
the  plants  may  have  an  opportunitv  to 
dry  off  before  night.  In  sprinkling  plants 
in  the  window  garden,  nothing  is  better 
than  the  elastic  plant  sprinkler. 

Abutilons  will  grow  rapidly  in  winter. 
Pinch  back  the  leading  shoots  occasion- 
ally, and  give  liquid  manure  to  those  whose 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  Varieties 
with  variegated  foliage  should  be  given 
as  sunny  a  situation  as  possible,  and,  if 
one  has  the  necessary  facilities,  seed  may 
be  sown  and  cuttings  rooted  for  summer 
blooming. 

Azaleas  in  bloom,  if  properly  watered 
and  placed  in  a  cool  situation,  will  remain 
in  perfection  a  long  time.  A.  Indica  alba 
is  one  of  the  best  for  a  window  garden. 
Begonias  should  be  placed  in  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  house  and  very  carefully 
watered. 

Camellias  require  liberal  supplies  of 
water.  Cinerarias  and  calceolarias  re- 
quire close  attention  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Keep  the  plants  as  close  to  the 
glass  and  as  cool  as  possible  and  give 
them  plenty  of  room  to  avoid  injury  from 


damp  and  the  attacks  of  insect  pests. 
Water  carefully.  Plants  coming  into 
bloom  may  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots. 
Carnations  should  be  given  liquid  manure 
occasionally.  Keep  the  shoots  neatly  tied 
up.  Callas  grow  rapidly  and  should  be 
given  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
Dutch  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips, 
crocus,  etc.,  should  be  brought  to  the 
light  as  soon  as  their  pots  become  well 
filled  with  roots  and  indications  of  top 
growth  are  noticed.  To  secure  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom  a  few  of  the  most  forward 
should  be  started  into  growth  every 
week. 

Fuchsias  should  be  given  liberal  sup- 
plies of  liquid  manure.  Geraniums. — 
Plants  for  winter  blooming  should  not  be 
crowded,  but  allowed  space  to  develop 
themselves.  Give  liquid  manure  at  times. 
Plants  intended  for  summer  blooming 
should  be  kept  cool  and  dry.  Hollyhock 
seed,  if  sown  at  once,  and  the  young 
plants  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and 
grown  on  slowly  in  a  cool  temperature, 
will  produce  fine  plants  for  late  bloom- 
ing. 

Justicia  carnea,  an  old  but  neglected 
plant,  may  be  treated  as  advised  for  ge- 
raniums. Myrtles  and  oleanders  should 
be  kept  cool  and  in  a  state  of  rest. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  grown  in  a 
cool  temperature,  and  very  carefully 
watered;  top  rapid  growing  shoots,  air 
abundant^  and  train  so  as  to  obtain 
handsome  specimens.  Roses  will  re- 
quire close  attention  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  given  occasionally,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  mildew,  green  fly,  and  red  spider 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Pansies  and  violets  in  cold  frames 
should  be  given  an  abundance  of  air 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  Keep 
the  plants  clean  and  free  from  dead 
leaves,  weeds,  etc.,  and  stir  the  ground 
between  the  plants  occasionally.  Protect 
the  plants  well  at  night  during  severe 
weather.  —  Vick's  Magazine. 


How  Can  We  Save  Time? 

Much  time  may  be  saved  in  our  schools 
by  a  connection  of  studies.  When  I 
speak  of  connection  of  studies,  I  do  not 
mean  merging  one  study  into  another 
wholly.    Drawing  may  be  made  use  of  in 
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arithmetic  and  geography,  and  much  ele- 
mentary geometry  may  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  drawing  and  arithmetic. 
The  use  of  the  equation  may  be  taught 
in  the  lowest  grades,  thus  leading  up  to 
algebra  in  the  higher  grades. 

History  and  geography  should  be  hand 
in  hand,  and  much  of  the  work  in  lan- 
guage may  be  based  upon  them.  Lan- 
guage should  be  taught  in  every  lesson, 
and  good  literature  and  reading  should 
be  made  use  of  in  connection  with  other 
studies.  For  example,  the  pupils,  study- 
ing about  the  Pilgrims,  should  read  the 
"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;"  if  study- 
ing about  snowy  New  England,  let  him 
read  or  hear  read  Whittier's  "Snow 
Bound."  So  our  language  abounds  with 
choice  poems  and  bits  of  description 
of  this  kind  that  make  study  more  at- 
tractive and  lifelike. 

M.  A.  Whitney. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
Form. 


A  Drawing  Lesson  and  a  Story. 

FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

Sketch  a  triangular  prism  turned  half 
away  with  right  end  showing. 

Sketch  a  square  prism  with  the  right 
end  resting  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  tri- 
angular prism  and  the  other  end  on  the 
table. 

Change  the  square  prism  to  a  basket 
with  angular  handle. 

Fill  the  basket  with  spheres. 

Sketch  one  sphere  and  two  hemispheres 
lying  on  the  table  near  the  end  of  the 
basket  at  the  left. 

Sketch  a  third  hemisphere  resting  on 
the  oblique  face  of  the  square  prism  and 
touching  the  basket. 

Change  all  the  spheres  to  apples  lying 
in  different  positions. 

Change  the  two  hemispheres  first 
drawn  to  half  apples  cut  parallel  to  the 
stem. 

Change  the  hemisphere  which  touches 
the  horizontal  base  of  the  square  prism 
to  a  half  apple  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 


stem.  Draw  the  five  cells  and  indicate 
the  seeds. 

Line  in  the  drawing. 

THE  APPLES,  THE  BASKET,  AND  THE  PRISM. 

"  Why  do  you  lean  over  me  ?  "  said  a 
prism  to  a  basket  of  apples  which  rested 
heavily  upon  its  upper  edge. 

"It  is  not  I  who  push  down  upon  you,, 
but  these  yellow  and  red  spheres  which 
crowd  my  sides,"  replied  the  basket. 
"  Were  it  not  for  them  you  would  hardly 
know  that  my  oblique  edge  touched  your 
straight  edge." 

At  this,  one  sphere  and  two  hemi- 
spheres, almost  equal  in  size  and  shape, 
jumped  off  the  farther  edge  of  the  basket 
upon  the  shelf  below,  while  another  hemi- 
sphere fell  from  the  nearer  edge  close  to 
the  base  of  the  prism  and  leaned  against 
its  oblique  face. 

"I  wish  the  rest  of  you  would  jump 
out  or  that  I  were  inverted,"  cried  the 
basket.  "It  is  bad  enough  to  hold  you 
when  my  bottom  face  stands  on  the  shelf, 
but  this  oblique  position  gives  me  no 
rest." 

"We  shall  not  trouble  you  long,"  said 
a  large  yellow  apple.  "Our  time  is  short, 
for  we  have  overheard  the  cook  foretell 
our  fate.  All  our  color  and  richness  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  altar  in  an  offering 
known  to  mortals  as  pie.  Let  us  not 
quarrel!  The  sun  is  just  rising  and  we 
have  two  hours  of  sunshine  to  enjoy. 
Let  us  tell  stories  ! " 

The  basket  and  the  prism  were  both 
good  natured  in  their  way,  and  they 
promised  to  make  the  apples  as  comfort- 
able as  they  could  during  their  last  sun- 
shine. 

"  I  will  begin,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

Just  then  a  sunbeam  darted  in  at  the 
window  and  made  her  look  like  a  sphere 
of  yellow  gold. 

"  They  say  I  look  like  my  ancestors 
who  lived,  long  ago,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  I  come  of  a  fine  old 
family,  you  should  know,  for  we  trace 
our  descent  in  direct  line  from  the  king 
of  the  yellow  apples." 

At  this,  she  cast  such  a  disdainful 
glance  at  a  small  red  apple  near  that  it 
blushed  all  over  in  streaks  and  circles. 

"Oh,  those  were  grand  days,"  she 
continued.  "Ever/  yellow  apple  was 
then  a  golden  apple,  hanging  from  boughs 
of  silver  with    the  daintiest  of  silver 
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leaves  for  a  setting.  The  whole  world 
so  envied  us  that  we  were  guarded  by  a 
dragon  with  a  hundred  heads." 

"  How  did  any  of  you  ever  get  out  of 
the  garden,"  piped  one  of  the  hemispheres 
who  was  too  green  to  know  better  than 
to  interrupt. 

1 1  Ah !  "  sighed  the  speaker,  ' '  we  should 
all  have  been  happy  together  in  Fable- 
land  to-day,  had  not  Hercules  held  the 
world  while  Atlas  ran  to  the  garden  and 
stretched  his  long  arm  over  the  dragon's 
head  to  the  topmost  branch  of  the  tree. 
He  carried  away  that  silver  branch  with 
its  three  splendid  apples.  My  grand- 
motHer  was  one  of  them,  and  her  face 
grew  pale  and  her  very  heart  turned 
white  with  fear. " 

"We,  too,  can  tell  of  royal  descent," 
said  the  half  apple,  which  lay  against  the 
glass.  "  Although  my  lower  half  is  all  I 
have  left,  yet  I  shall  never  forget  the 
story  my  mother  used  to  tell,  so  long  as 
I  have  any  pulp  or  skin  left.  Why,  even 
my  five  children,  whose  black,  oval  faces 
you  can  see,  know  the  story.  Our  ances- 
tors first  grew  upon  Mt.  Olympus,  in  the 
garden  of  Jupiter.  They  were  red  as 
flame  and  round  as  the  stars.  So  import- 
ant were  we  that  the  first  visit  of  one  of 
our  flaming  spheres  to  earth  caused  the 
greatest  of  wars  and  the  greatest  of 
poems.  Yes,  the  beginning  of  history 
and  of  literature  date  back  to  the  red 
apple,  inscribed  1  To  the  most  beautiful. ' 
If  the  prize  had  not  been  worth  so  much, 
do  you  suppose  the  possession  of  it  would 
have  started  such  a  commotion?  "  ques- 
tioned the  speaker,  proud  even  in  her 
humiliation. 

"  J  can  tell  what  the  poets  have  writ- 
ten about  our  family,"  offered  a  tiny  rus- 
set, half  .hidden  by  the  nearer  edge  of  the 
basket.  "Our  spheres  of  frost  and 
flint" —  "You  are  not  the  only  family 
Holland  wrote  about,"  interrupted  a 
Baldwin,  "your  bronze  won't  live  to  take 
a  'yellower  tint. '  " 

"Let  us  have  done  with  bragging," 
said  a  sensible  Rhode  Island  greening. 
"I  have  heard  all  the  traditions  of  the 
apple  family  talked  over  since  I  was  a 
bud.  Let  us  have  something  we  don't 
know.    Let  our  host  tell  a  story." 

The  basket  thereupon  commenced.  "  I 
was  not  always  a  servant  to  fetch  and 
carry.  Once  I  lived  a  life  of  leisure.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  live.    Think  of  sum- 


mers of  sunshine,  with  a  beautiful  stream 
at  one's  feet.  I  was  never  lonely  or 
thirsty  then.  My  thousands  of  beautiful 
leaf  children  danced  with  the  zephyrs, 
played  with  the  insects,  and  sheltered  the 
birds.  In  the  autumn,  they  went  away 
with  .the  wind,  some  to  nestle  at  my  feet, 
and  some  to  sail  away  on  the  broad  river. 
One  must  lose  one's  children  some  time, 
you  know.  But  I  was  always  busy  pre- 
paring the  winter  cradles  for  my  babies, 
and  happy  in  keeping  them  sheltered  and 
warm.  But  oh!  the  joy  of  the  spring- 
time! My  leaves  were  the  freshest  in  the 
forest,  and  my  pussy  willows  so  beautiful 
that  there  was  no  home  too  fine  for  them 
to  enter. 

"  But  here  I  am,  an  oblong  basket.  If 
I  could  only  have  been  round,  I  should  not 
have  felt  so  badly.  My  corners  are  almost 
as  square  as  those  of  yonder  square  prism. 
Why,  I  have  always  been  taught,  ever 
since  I  was  a  sapling,  to  grow  in  curves, 
and  even  to  move  and  bend  in  curves. 
There  was  nothing  angular  about  any  of 
my  children,  I  assure  you.  I  was  never 
glad  to  be  a  basket  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  I  was  piled  full  of  great  bunches 
of  purple  spheres  and  white  ellipsoids  and 
taken  to  the  children's  hospital." 

Just  then  the  prism,  who  was  playing 
with  the  sunbeams,  caught  a  beautiful 
ray  of  white  light  and  threw  it  on  the 
opposite  wall  so  hard  that  it  burst  like  a 
rocket,  and  a  whole  rainbow  streamed 
out.  All  the  apples  cried  out  at  once, 
and  talked  of  pink  and  white  apple  blos- 
soms, green  leaves,  sun  sets,  and  blue 
skies.  Then  they  clamored  for  a  story, 
the  story  of  the  rainbow. 

"  The  origin  of  the  triangle  family  is 
shrouded  in  Masonic  mysteries,"  said  the 
dignified  triangular  prism.  "It  is  not 
for  me  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  light 
which  have  been  placed  within  my  keep- 
tog." 

At  this  juncture  the  entire  audience 
was  rudely  hustled  away  by  the  cook. 
Reminiscences  and  traditions  ceased,  but 
after  the  ' '  trial  by  fire, "  there  was  served 
upon  the  domestic  altar,  the  sweetness  of 
buds  and  blossoms,  flavored  with  the  dew 
of  a  hundred  mornings,  and  flaked  with 
the  light  that  fell  upon  the  wheat  fields 
and  the  islands  of  spice. 

And  when  the  fragrance  thereof  arose, 
there  was  sunshine  in  the  face  of  the  mas- 
ter and  his  bovs.     F.  Lilian  Taylor. 
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The  E-ecitation. 

"The  didactic  method — the  method  of  end- 
less telling,  thinking  for  the  pupil,  ordering 
him  to  get  his  lesson,  has  had  its  day." — Payne. 

"We  must  accept  nothing  from  precaution- 
ary maxims  beyond  the  point  at  which  prac- 
tice has  changed  them  into  firm  habits. "-Locke. 

The  recitation  is  the  heart  of  school 
life.  It  is  a  test  of  a  teacher's  fitness 
and  of  a  pupil's  purpose.  It  is  a  pupil's 
opportunity;  it  is  a  teacher's  opportu- 
nity. The  recitation,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, is  the  moral  force  of  the  school. 
Here  each  pupil  is  measured  and  re- 
warded or  censured.  It  enables  every 
pupil  to  know  his  class  standing.  It  ap- 
peals directly  to  his  individuality,  to  his 
personal  pride,  to  his  honor.  Lost,  in- 
deed, to  all  other  means  is  the  pupil  who 
cannot,  and  who  does  not,  find  the  reci- 
tation the  most  inspiring  and  helpful 
school  association. 

A  recitation  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  or  steps,  viz. :  Responsive  recitation, 
voluntary  recitation, questioning  recitation. 

1.  Responsive  recitation. — When  the 
class  is  seated  for  recitation,  the  teacher 
should  take  his  place  directly  in  front  of 
the  pupils,  stand  squarely  upon  his  feet, 
without  a  text-book,  and  ask  one  of  the 
class  to  name  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 
The  teacher  then  calls  upon  "John"  or 
"Mary"  to  recite.  He  merely  says 
"John"  or  "Mary" — one  word — where- 
upon, "John"  or  "Mary"  rises,  stands 
erect,  recites,  and  takes  his  seat. 

Limit  a  pupil  to  a  single  statement, 
that  all  may  take  a  part  in  the  recitation. 
If  the  statement  or  illustration  is  made 
in  a  careless  or  indifferent  manner,  or  in 
slovenly  English,  just  say  "again,"  and 
see  that  the  second  attempt  is  .better 
than  the  first.  Just  the  little  word 
"again,"  not  "John,  you  may  try  again. " 
Save  five  words  and  the  noise  and  time 
.  required  to  use  them.  The  little  word 
"again,"  meaning  try  again,  will  do 
more  for  a  pupil  than  a  professional  lec- 
ture. It  is  as  applicable  in  a  primary 
grade  as  in  a  higher  grade — in  a  country 
school  as  in  a  town  school.  Every  reci- 
tation should  be  made  more  than  a  reci- 
tation of  text- book  facts.  It  should  be 
made  a  lesson  in  training  more  than  the 
memory.  It  may  be  made  a  language 
lesson — a  more  valuable  lesson  in  the  use 
of  o-ood  English  than  a  lesson  in  the 
formal  farce  of  parsing. 


In  this  way  call  upon  all  the  class,  if 
necessary,  to  cover  the  matter  of  the 
text.  Merely  call  the  given  name.  The 
pupil  should  rise,  define  a  term,  give  an 
illustration,  or  make  a  statement,  and 
sit  down.  When  on  his  feet,  let  him 
stand  there  until  he  recites,  or  until  he 
fully  excuses  himself.  Do  not  help  him 
recite.  Give  no  suggestive  hints  in  the 
form  of  helpful  questions.  Let  him  un- 
derstand that  "life  is  real,  life  is  earnest," 
and  that  there  is  no  easy  place  in 
school  work,  or  anywhere  else. 

2.  Voluntary  recitation. — The  second 
step  may  be  termed  "voluntary  recita- 
tion." This  division  of  the  recitation 
privileges  the  pupil  to  volunteer  addi- 
tional statements  or  illustrations.  A 
volunteer  may  be  known  by  holding  up 
his  right  hand.  The  teacher  says  "John" 
or  "Mary,"  and  the  volunteer  rises, 
makes  a  point,  and  sits  down.  Give  all 
an  opportunity  to  volunteer.  Permit  no 
one  pupil  to  monopolize  the  hour,  nor 
permit  any  one  to  use  one  hundred  words 
to  express  what  he  should  express  in 
twenty-five  words.  The  liberal  use  of 
the  little  word  "again"  will  soon  cure 
class  verbosity,  and  do  more  toward  the 
acquisition  of  good  English  than  the 
study  of  formal  rhetoric  in  later  years. 
Require  and  accept  only  correct  and  con- 
cise statements.  Accuracy  of  statement 
is  more  valuable  than  accuracy  of  result. 
Clearness  and  brevity  of  statement  show 
that  the  lesson  has  been  studied.  A  re- 
flective use  of  words  in  the  expression  of 
original  thought  gives  more  of  hope  than 
the  "parrot-like"  recitations  of  the  sub- 
limest  thoughts  of  others. 

J.  N.  Patrick. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Advanced  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Seventli  and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course; 
Grammar  Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Waste  in  Teaching. 

The  writer  recently  entered  into  con- 
versation one  evening  with  a  young  lady 
who  was  attending  a  good  high  school, 
where  she. had  been  studying  descriptive 
astronomy  for  four  months.  She  wanted 
to  be  tested  as  to  her  knowledge  of  as- 
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tronomy.  She  said  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  her  that  she  knew  much  about  it. 
Some  questions  revealed  the  fact  that  she 
had  studied  the  descriptions  of  the  dif- 
ferent planets  given  in  the  text-book. 
She  was  trying  to  hold  these  in  memory, 
but  mixed  them  badly.  Venus  would 
have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
moon,  and  Mercury  some  of  those  of  Mars. 
She  had  a  hodge-podge  of  facts  but  could 
not  put  them  where  they  belonged.  She 
had  learned  the  definitions  of  such  words 
as  "conjunction"  and  "opposition,"  but 
did  not  know  when  two  planets  were  in 
either  of  these  relations.  It  immediately 
became  evident  that  she  had  formed  no 
picture  of  the  relation  of  the  planets  to 
the  sun  and  to  one  another  in  space.  She 
complained  that  the  school  had  no  appa- 
ratus for  representing  these  things. 

The  writer  proposed  to  go  with  her  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  and  try  to  de- 
termine whether  the  absence  of  apparatus 
was  any  great  misfortune.  Fortunately 
she  had  some  conception  of  the  relation 
of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  latter  in  its  orbit.  She  had 
learned  this  in  the  lower  grades,  when 
the  teacher  used  a  child's  head  as  the  sun 
and  carried  a  globe  around  it  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  annual  motion  in  producing 
the  change  of  seasons.  Calling  this  cir- 
cle which  the  earth  described  a  'great 
cart-wheel,  we  spent  a  little  time  in  con- 
structing it  in  space  with  the  sun  in  the 
center.  She  imagined  herself  going 
round  the  sun  at  an  enormous  distance 
from  it,  and  a  minute  or  two  was  spent 
in  trying  to  get  some  faint  conception  of 
this  distance.  Then  she  thought  herself 
on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sun,  and  so  gained  some  con- 
ception of  the  diameter  of  this  wheel. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  con- 
ceived herself  flying  through  space  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  miles  a  minute,  and 
being  a  year  in  making  the  circuit.  She 
had  some  conception  of  a  thousand  miles 
from  her  own  experience.  Then  she  sees 
herself  and  all  of  us  spinning  round  the 
earth  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour  while  going  round  the  rim  of  the 
big  cart-wheel  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  a  minute.  All  this  was  dwelt  upon 
until  she  could  see  and  almost  feel  herself 
flying  through  space  around  the  sun. 
After  she  became  a  little  familiar  with 


this  new  experience,  it  was  easy  for  her 
to  supply  the  moon  and  make  it  revolve 
around  the  earth,  while  we  were  all  go- 
ing round  the  sun.  Then  her  eyes  were 
directed  to  what  might  be  seen  within 
this  wheel  and  between  the  rim  and  the 
sun.  She  thought  Mars  and  Saturn- were 
in  there,  which  showed  how  little  idea 
she  had  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
planets  and  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
heat  upon  them.  But  from  this  vantage 
ground  of  the  recognition  of  her  own 
place  on  the  rim  of  this  great  circle  she 
was  easily  able  to  place  Venus  and  then 
Mercury  at  their  proper  relative  distances 
from  herself,  and  see  them  describing 
two  other  smaller  circles.  Now  she  could 
see  at  once  why  Venus  was  never  seen  at 
midnight,  and  why  Mercury  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  see  at  all.  And  she  saw  what  the 
transit  of  Venus  and  Mercury  meant,  and 
why  the  outside  planets  made  no  trans- 
its. As  she  built  up  the  orbits  of  the 
superior  planets  measuring  off  the  re- 
lative distances  from  one  ring  to  the 
next,  she  came  to  the  ring  occupied  by 
the  asteroids,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  knew  the  meaning  of  these  bodies. 
And  so  it  was  that  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes  this  young  woman,  who  is  not 
brilliant  and  comprehends  slowly,  was 
able  to  construct  around  her  the  plan- 
etary system,  and  a  hundred  mysteries 
of  the  text-book's  sayings  were  solved  in 
an  instant.  And  the  writer  does  not 
risk  anything  in  declaring  that  in  that 
thirty  minutes  she  learned  more  descrip- 
tive astronomy  than  she  had  learned  in 
four  months  at  school. 

There  was  nothing  to  hinder  her  teacher 
from  beginning  with  the  class  where  they 
felt  at  home  and  proceeding  by  easy 
steps  from  the  known  to  the  most  natur- 
ally related  unknown,  except  that  the 
text-book  did  not  do  so.  It  began  with 
statements  of  abstract  definitions  which 
meant  nothing  to  the  pupils  until  this 
picture  of  the  planetary  system  was  con- 
structed. We  do  not  say  that  the  time 
of  this  class  has  been  wholly  wasted, 
provided  they  are  yet  led  to  construct 
this  picture.  But  how  much  of  groping, 
and  wasted  energy  in  trying  to  remem- 
ber, and  discouragement  because  they 
could  not  understand,  could  have  been 
saved!  We,  dare  to  affirm  that  all  the 
descriptive  astronomy  obtained  in  the  or- 
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dinary  high  school  can  be  taught  to  a 
class  of  average  ability  in  one  month,  if 
the  teacher  is  master  of  the  situation. 

G.  P.  B. 


A  Grammar  Lesson. 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  series  of  papers 
is  to  try  to  show  to  teachers  how  simple 
and  easy  a  thing  the  science  of  grammar 
is  when  the  learner  approaches  it  through 
a  rational  course  of  study  and  practice  of 
literature  and  composition.  Children 
should  have  not  only  a  preparation  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  in  Dr.  DeGarmo's 
series  of  little  books  for  the  lower  grades, 
but  they  should  be  old  enough  to  do  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  the  study  of  gram- 
mar requires.  Then  they  can  learn  all 
the  English  grammar  they  need  to  know 
in  ten  months,  and  know  a  deal  more  of 
it  at  the  end  of  that  period  than  many  of 
those  who  teach  now  know.  Every  es- 
sential idea  in  technical  grammar  can  be 
stated  in  less  than  a  half  hour,  and  illus- 
trated. All  the  rest  is  merely  applica- 
tion of  these  ideas  to  the  different  forms 
of  sentence  construction.  When  the  pupil 
has  been  making  application  of  these 
principles,  unconsciously,  in  constructing 
sentences  and  studying  discourse  for 
years,  as  the  course  of  training  to  which 
we  have  referred  leads  him  to  do,  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  gather  up  these  ideas 
into  a  system  which  we  call  the  science 
of  grammar. 

We  have,  so  far  in  this  series,  led  the 
child  to  see  the  different  uses  of  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  in  expressing 
thought,  and  have  made  a  spec  ial  study 
of  /the  noun.    Let  us  now  consider  the 

PRONOUN. 

It  was  found  that  a  noun  was  the  name 
of  an  object  that  might  be  used  as  a  sub- 
ject in  thinking.  Let  us  examine  the 
following  sentence: 

"The  patriot  whom  corrupt  men  trem- 
ble to  see  arise,  may  well  feel  a  satisfac- 
tion in  the  power  which  heaven  has  given 
to  him,  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  used 
it  for  those  purposes  only  which  heaven 
approves. " 

First  let  the  names  be  selected.  They 
are  found  to  be  patriot,  men,  satisfaction, 
power,  heaven,  and  purposes.    These  all 


name  objects  that  we  might  say  some- 
thing about. 

Are  there  any  words  that  denote  such 
objects  without  giving  them  a  name? 
The  child  easily  discovers  that  whom  de- 
notes the  patriot  without  giving  him  the 
name,  patriot,  or  any  other  name;  that 
which  denotes  the  power;  that  him  de- 
notes the  patriot;  that  he  denotes  the 
patriot ;  that  which  denotes  the  purposes, 
and  none  of  these  are  names. 

Let  him  n,ow  generalize  this  knowl- 
edge, after  a  sufficient  number  of  exer- 
cises have  been  given,  into  the  statement 
that  when  single  words  denote  objects 
that  may  be  used  as  subjects  without 
naming  them,  such  words  are  called  Pro- 
nouns. That  is,  they  are  words  used  in- 
stead of  nouns. 

A  definition  of  a  pronoun  could  now  be 
made.  A  very  good  one  would  be,  "JL 
Pronoun  is  a  word  that  denotes  an  object 
without  naming  it." 

Next  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  see  that 
phrases  are  like  pronouns,  in  that  they 
denote  objects  without  giving  them 
names.  But  they  differ  in  that  they  are 
phrases  and  not  single  words.  In  the 
sentence,  "To  be  good  is  to  be  happy," 
the  phrase  "to  be  good,"  denotes  a  state 
or  character  of  which  something  is  as- 
serted. It  has  the  use  of  a  noun,  there- 
fore. But  it  is  not  a  noun,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  a  name.  Nor  is  it  a  pro- 
noun, for  the  reason  that  it  consists  of 
more  than  one  word.  He  readily  learns 
to  say  that  it  is  a  phrase  used  as  a  noun, 
or  used  to  denote  an  object  without  nam- 
ing it. 

The  same  treatment  of  the  clause  used 
as  a  noun,  and  pointing  out  its  likeness 
to  and  difference  from  a  pronoun,  will 
fix  still  more  the  nature  of  these  parts  of 
speech  called  the  Noun  and  Pronoun  in 
the  miad,  and  show  how  groups  of  words 
can  be  used  in  place  of  them. 

While  we  have  been  fixing  the  atten- 
tion upon  words  and  groups  of  words 
used  as  nouns  in  this  study,  we  have  been 
preparing  the  child  for  still  other  uses  of 
words.  But  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  other  uses  the  pupil  should  have 
a  large  practice  in  discovering  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  used  as  nouns,  and 
in  making  statements  about  things  in 
which  objects  are  denoted  by  pronouns, 
and  by  phrases  and  clauses. 
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Advanced  Reading. 

TWO  KINDS. 

This  article  is  directed  to  showing  the 
distinction  between  reading  to  learn  to 
read,  and  reading  to  absorb  an  author's 
meaning.  We  believe  this  distinction 
can  be  established  beyond  question. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  but  partially  recog- 
nized. Every  good  teacher  from  Socrates 
to  Thomas  Arnold  has,  more  or  less  fully, 
heeded  and  used  it.  One  is  impelled  to 
the  belief  that  the  teaching  of  reading 
would  profit  greatly  by  a  full  understand- 
-  ing  of  what  has  heretofore  been  partially 
unconscious  knowledge.  The  principle 
involved,  if  one  is  granted  the  existence 
of  the  distinction  in  question,  is  of  much 
broader  application  than  the  subject  of 
reading,  viz. :  it  applies  to  the  whole  field 
of  teaching,  and  demands  that  the  teacher 
shall  perform  the  main  features  of  his 
work  in  the  light  of  conscious  familiarity 
with  the  mental  acts  involved. 

More  than  the  consciousness  of  the 
teacher  is  involved.  This  view  of  in- 
struction affirms  that  it  is  the  business 
of  advanced  reading  to  make  the  pupil 
conscious,  %.  e.,  familiar  with  the  steps 
he  takes  in  interpreting  advanced  com- 
position. The  pupil  is  to  learn  the  thing 
he  does,  and  why  he  does  it.  He  is  also 
to  be  exercised  in  the  practice  of  the 
steps  concerned,  until  he  can  take  them 
with  reasonable  certainty  and  ease.  In 
other  words,  he  is  to  acquire  the  art  of. 
reading  with  such  proficiency  as  will  en- 
able him  to  forget  the  steps  he  takes  in 
practicing  it.  First,  he  is  to  be  rendered 
conscious  of  what  he  does,  and  then  again 
reduced  to  unconsciousness  of  it;  but  the 
second  unconsciousness  is  to  be  that  of 
practiced  skill,  against  the  unconscious- 
ness of  blank  ignorance,  which  ruled  his 
mind  before  he  learned  how  he  read. 

THE  STEPS. 

The  term  "steps"  is  a  "shop"  term, 
rather  offensive  to  good  ears,  but  some- 
what convenient.  It  means  conditions 
under  which  a  thing  is  done,  the  suc- 
cessive stages  involved  in  a  process  and, 
sometimes,  results  of  a  process.  In  pres- 
ent use,  "steps"  means  all  these,  and 
more  too.  The  extent  of  its  significance 
will  appear  from  the  analysis  which 
follows. 

We  need,  first,  to  examine  the  condi- 
tions under* which  advanced  reading  takes 


place.  Much  that  is  dignified  by  the 
name  is  as  far  from  it  in  fact  as  darkness 
is  from  light.  The  "pawing"  of  eighth 
grade,  or  high  school  boys  and  girls  over 
gems  of  Chaucer,  Milton,  Hawthorne,  or 
Holmes,  boring  into  their  verbiage  by 
means  of  dictionaries  and  hand-books,,  to 
whom  the  real  significance  of  selections 
is  a  sealed  book,  is  everything  else  than 
advanced  reading.  If  such  a  waste  of 
time  and  raw  material  is  to  be  labeled 
anything  it  should  be  word-grubbing. 
All  work  in  mastering  the  form  and 
meaning  of  words  is  properly  primary 
reading;  the  same  is  true  of  sentence- 
forms  and  meanings.  The  acquisition  of 
general  meanings  connected  with  both 
these  classes  of  speech-units  belongs,  in 
the  one  case  to  spelling,  and  in  the  other 
to  primary  reading.  The  inference  of 
special  meanings,  whether  of  words  or 
sentences,  when  connected  with  a  theme 
or  central,  abstract  thought,  is  char- 
acteristic of  advanced  reading. 

FIRST  STEP. 

The  first  condition,  then,  for  this  kind, 
of  interpetation,  is  familiarity  with  the 
general  meaning  of  particular  words  and 
sentences.  This  is  mainly  the  product 
of  memory,  though  much  of  it,  no  doubtr 
results  from  ready  inductions  based  on 
material  furnished  by  memory.  The  la- 
borious use  of  the  dictionary  and  encyclo- 
pedia, like  gimlet  and  file,  is  sign  that 
the  pupil  needs  the  simpler  work  of  pri- 
mary reading.  The  more  bricks  without 
straw  he  kneads,  the  greater  will  be  his 
distaste  for  good  reading,  and  the  poorer 
his  real  ability  to  read  good  literature.  Of 
course,  not  every  word,  phrase,  and  sen- 
tence must  be  familiar,  but  this  should 
be  true  of  all  except  a  small  percentage 
of  them.  Given  a  ready  understanding 
of  general  meanings,  and  the  process  of 
inferring  the  abstract  idea  that  consti- 
tutes the  theme  becomes  comparatively 
easy.  But,  in  case  the  pupil  struggles 
with  words,  and  sentences,  his  chances  of 
making  headway  with  inferences  and  ab- 
stract notions  are  small. 

SECOND  STEP. 

As  alreadly  broadly  implied,  the  second 
condition  for  advanced  reading  is  the 
power  of  inference  and  abstract  thought. 
This  power  involves  the  ability  to  carry 
a'ong  in  one's  mind  a  general  notion.  to> 
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extract  from  particular  sentences  those 
elements  which  bear  on  this  notion  and 
to  translate  the  whole  into  terms  of  one's 
everyday  thought.  We  have  previously 
pointed  out  that  all  discourse  is  abstract. 
In  this  sense,  every  theme  is  a  refined 
abstraction.  Literature  is  composed  of 
groups  of  paragraphs,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  general  thought,  bearing  on  some 
distinction  to  be  found  in  that  more  gen- 
eral notion  which  constitutes  the  subject 
of  the  article  or  chapter.  Sometimes 
several  volumes  treating  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  sub-topics,  are  permeated,  and 
bound  into  one  whole  of  meaning,  by  a 
general  theme.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
McMaster's  ' '  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States;"  another  is  Darwin's 
u  Origin  of  Species." 

In  the  first,  Prof.  McMaster  traces  the 
development  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  institutions;  in  the 
second,  Charles  Darwin  shows  the  origin 
of  species,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection.  Both  books  require 
the  power  of  abstraction,  and  carrying 
along  in  one's  reading,  their  central 
thought.  This  appears  in  a  great  variety 
of  modifications,  to  which  the  relation  of 
each  is  made  to  contribute  something 
necessary  to  its  completeness  and  force. 
There  can  be  no  advanced  reading  until 
the  mind  acquires  power  to  conceive  and 
carry  along  the  abstraction  that  weaves 
into  one  whole  the  various  paragraphs, 
sentences,  and  words  of  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture. 

THIRD  STEP. 

The  third  condition  is  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  discourse.  The  ad- 
vanced reader  needs  to  know  what  a  se-. 
lection  is  designed  to  do,  and  the  method 
by  which  it  accomplishes  its  purpose. 
This  knowledge  is  derived  from  intelli- 
gence about  the  powers  of  mind  addressed 
and  about  the  peculiar  modes  of  discourse 
by  which  each  is  reached.  Thus  some 
discourse  is  intended  to  move  the  intelli- 
gence; some,  to  stir  the  feelings;  and 
some  to  secure  action  of  the  will.  The 
first  is  didactic  discourse;  the  second, 
poetry;  the  last,  oratory. 

Not  only  do  these  broad,  general  dis- 
tinctions exist,  but  there  are  others  re- 
lating to  the  way  in  which  thoughts  are 
joined  together,  without  regard  to  the 
faculty  they  are  ultimately  to  move.  On 


this  basis,  discourse  is  narration,  descrip- 
tion, or  exposition.  Further  still,  litera- 
ture may  or  may  not  be  shaped  to  please 
one's  sense  of  rythm;  it  is  thus  either 
prose  or  poetry.  The  several  forms  men- 
tioned determine  the  arrangement  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  thus  contain 
a  very  important  element  in  expression 
and  its  interpretation. 

FOURTH  STEP. 

Advanced  reading  interprets  selections, 
and  thereby  renders  them  the  possession 
of  the  reader's  mind.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  product  is  to  be  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  thought  already  possessed. 
Every  abstract  notion  read  out  of  a  piece 
of  literature  belongs  somewhere  in  the 
mind's  possessions.  The  last  step  in 
reading  is  to  find  its  place  for  it.  To 
this  there  is  one  exception,  viz. ,  poetry. 
This  is  read  to  be  enjoyed,  and  should 
not  be  synthesized  into  the  logical  pos- 
sessions of  the  intellect. 

The  means  by  which  an  idea  is  woven 
into  knowledge  is  reasoning  about  it  in- 
ductively and  deductively  under  relations 
of  time,  place,  cause,  contrast,  etc. 
When  this  is  done  the  circle  is  complete, 
and  advanced  reading  has  done  its  work. 

S.  S.  Parr. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


The  Teaching  of  Zoology. 

II.     THE  ENDING. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the 
term.  Our  class  is  working  right  along 
in  the  lines  we  laid  out  at  the  beginning. 
We  have  had  no  trouble  about  interest 
so  long  as  we  have  given  them  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  nature,  at  first  hand. 
In  doing  the  work  of  the  practical  zoolo- 
gist they  have  been  continually  finding 
beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  color,  and 
beauty  of  adaptation;  and  that,  too,  in 
such  unexpected  ways  and  places  that 
they  have  been  at  times  quite  enthusias- 
tic. Their  descriptions  and  papers  show 
that  they  have  been  making  familiar  and 
lasting  acquaintance  with  many  native 
species.  Their  drawings  and  records  of 
dissections  prove  that  they  have  noted 
those  points  of  structure  which  are  the 
basis  of  groups,  yet  which  are  less  tran- 
sient than  are  the  zoologist's  groupings. 
And   the   specimens    which    bhey  have 
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gathered  and  preserved  show  a  care  in 
preparation  which  indicates  that  our 
pupils  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  to 
science  of  such  material.  We  trust  they 
have  acquired  habits  of  observation, 
methods  of  scientific  study,  and  a  taste 
for  scientific  work  which  they  will  retain 
through  life,  for  this  was  our  foremost 
wish. 

But  the  end  of  the  term  is  near,  and 
we  must  stop  them  in  their  pursuit  of 
new  objects  and  require  them  to  build 
up  the  whole  of  their  collected  observa- 
tions and  partial  groupings  into  some  kind 
of  a  scientific  bundle.  To  that  end  may 
we  not  profitably  review  the  whole 
ground  we  have  been  over — the  little  cor- 
ner in  the  great  zoological  field  where  we 
have  just  been  able  to  get  our  bearings. 
The  limitations  upon  our  time  have  caused 
us  to  dismiss  some  of  the  larger  groups 
of  animals  with  the  study  of  one  type 
specimen  for  a  single  day.  For  we  have 
preferred  to  select  a  few  representative 
groups  and  study  these  more  thoroughly 
and  make  these  illustrate  the  principles 
of  our  science. 

Each  of  these  groups  has  served  us  in 
a  different  way.  A  brief  study  of  a  few 
protozoans,  easily  collectible,  amoebae, 
vorticelli,  etc.,  served  to  show  how  few 
and  simple  are  the  essential  phenomena 
of  animal  life.  Insects  illustrated  meta- 
morphosis; and  a  crayfish  showed  the 
changes  in  respiratory  apparatus,  neces- 
sary for  aquatic  life.  Migration  most  natur- 
ally came  up  for  discussion  while  we  were 
studying  birds,  and  hibernation  while 
studying  mammals.  May  not  each  of 
these  groups  now  be  used  to  show  the 
structural  evidence  of  evolution.  Ar- 
ranged in  series  they  will  show  the  trend 
of  the  system  and  also  the  gaps  in  it. 
They  will  show  the  general  progression 
of  animal  life,  and  also  the  diverse  paths 
in  which  that  progression  has  proceeded. 
Our  boys  and  girls  are  neither  little  chil- 
dren nor  fools.  They  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  hibernation  and  the  meta- 
morphosis of  animals,  and  have  under- 
stood all  we  have  been  able  to  explain. 
And  we  believe  they  will  appreciate  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  evolution. 
We  believe,  also,  that  the  awakening  of 
its  grander  conceptions  will  be  conducive 
to  their  general  intelligence. 

Our  pupils  have  studied  no  system  of 
classification  as  yet;   but  in  the  groups 


to  which  most  time  has  been  devoted  we 
have  guided  them  in  the  construction  of 
classifications  of  their  own.  It  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  insert  these  in  their 
proper  places  in  any  system. 

We  have  taught  them  to  study  each 
group  comparatively.  Now  they  have 
need  to  extend  their  comparisons  through 
all  these  groups  to  take  in  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  four  essential  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life,  nutrition,  repro- 
duction, voluntary  motion,  and  sensation. 
We  will  have  them  compare  the  nutritive 
organs  and  processes  in  amoeba,  clam, 
bee,  bird,  and  man,  beginning  with  sim- 
ple absorption,  and  ending  with  the  co- 
operate action  of  three  distinct  and  entire 
systems  of  organs;  also  the  mode  and  de- 
sign of  reproduction,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  locomotive  organs  and  their 
adaptations.  And  we  will  have  them  re- 
view comparatively  what  they  have  ob- 
served of  sensibility,  instinct,  intelligence. 
From  such  a  review  as  this  we  hope  they 
may  gain  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
essential  unity  of  animal  life.  And  when 
they  have  made  this  survey,  and  have 
come  back  to  study  man  in  his  physical 
relationship  from  a  zoological  standpoint, 
considering  his  excellencies  and  his  de- 
ficiencies, they  will  not  return  without 
bringing  with  them  broader  views,  and 
enlarged  ideas  and  experience. 

James  G.  Needham. 

Jersey ville,  111. 


Teaching-  Arithmetic  Incidentally. 

Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackson,  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  has  an  able,  clear, 
and  very  valuable  paper  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Educational  Review  on 
the  "Relation  of  Arithmetic  to  Elemen- 
tary Science."  The  thought  of  the  pa- 
per is  that  the  "formal  studies"  are  not 
valuable  in  the  building  up  of  the  mind 
and  preparing  for  life,  for  what  they  con- 
tain, but  only  as  the  mechanism,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  valuable  knowledge  is 
acquired.  They  should  be  taught  inci- 
dentally therefore;  that  is,  incidentally 
to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  useful  to 
life.  The  following  extract  from  this  pa- 
per shows  what  the  author  means  by  the 
incidental  study  of  arithmetic — which  is 
one  of  these  formal  studies: 

"A  series  of  problems  is  here  appended 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  ques- 
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tions  and  the  form  under  each  mode  of 
comparison.  The  teacher  will  see  the 
necessity  for  others.  The  test  which  the 
teacher  must  apply  to  such  problems  is, 
first,  are  they  good  science?  that  is,  will 
their  solution  tend  to  clear  up  the  con- 
cept sought?  and  second,  are  they  good 
arithmetic?  that  is,  do  they  involve  any 
absurdity  in  calculation?  If  they  fulfill 
the  legitimate  demand  of  science,  and  do 
not  outrage  the  canons  of  number,  they 
should  be  admitted  as  properly  educative 
factors. 

I.  Germination:  absorption  of  water  by  seeds. 

1.  How  many  grams  of  water  will  ten  grams 
of  seeds  absorb?  2.  Ten  grams  of  seeds  ab- 
sorb what  part  of  their  weight  or  bulk  of 
water?  3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  (or 
bulk)  of  dry  seeds  to  the  weight  (or  bulk)  of 


water  they  will  absorb?  4.  Dry  seeds  will  ab- 
sorb what  per  cent  of  the  r  weight  of  water? 
5.  Precisely  similar  problems  in  comparing  re- 
sults gained  from  study  of  different  kinds  of 
seeds. 

II.  Study  of  soil:  absorption  of  water. 

1.  Twenty  grams  of  soil  will  absorb  how 
many  grams  of  water?  2.  Twenty  grams  of 
soil  will  absorb  .  what  part  of  its  weight  of 
water?  3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  twenty  grams 
of  dry  soil  to  the  water  it  will  absorb?  4.  Dry 
soil  will  absorb  what  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
water?  5.  Precisely  the  same  questions  re- 
lating to  subsoil,  sand,  etc.,  and  comparisons 
between  them. 

III.  Mechanical  constituents  of  soil. 

1.  Fifty  grams  of  soil  contain  how  much 
sand?  2.  What  part  of  fifty  grams  of  soil  is 
sand?  3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  sand  in  fifty 
grams  of  soil?  4.  In  fifty  grams  of  soil  what 
per  cent  is  sand?    5.  Precisely  similar  ques- 


tions in  regard  to  subsoil,  loam,  etc.,  and  com- 
parison of  results. 

IV.  Relation  of  animals  and  plants  as 

SHOWN  BY  A  STUDY  OF  LEAVES. 

1.  In  fifty  leaves,  how  many  have  in  some 
way  been  used  by  insects?  2.  In  fifty  leaves, 
what  part  has  been  injured  by  insects?  3.  In 
fifty  leaves  what  is  the  ratio  of  injured  leaves 
to  those  uninjured?  4.  In  fifty  leaves,  what 
per  cent  has  been  injured  by  insects?  5.  Pre- 
cisely similar  questions  growing  out  of  a  study 
and  comparison  of  different  trees. 

V.  Meteorology  for  a  month:  study  of 
rainy  days. 

1.  How  many  days  have  been  rainy?  2. 
What  part  of  the  entire  month  has  been  rainy? 
3.  What  is  the  raJo  of  dry  days  to  wet  ones 
during  the  month?  4.  The  number  of  wet 
days  during  the  month  is  what  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number?  5.  Precisely  similar  problems 
arising  from  a  study  of  different  months  and 


the  meteorological  conditions  of  temperature, 
air  pressure,  etc. 

VI.  Animal  Life:  protective  coloration. 

1.  In  twenty-five  instances,  how  many  times 
did  the  same  butterfly  alight  in  situations 
where  its  color  was  protective?  2.  What  part 
of  the  whole  number  of  times  in  twenty-five 
instances  did  the  same  butterfly  seek  protect- 
ive situations?  3.  In  twenty-five  instances, 
the  number  of  times  when  the  same  butterfly 
sought  protective  situations  bears  what  ratio 
to  the  number  of  times  when  the  situation  was 
non-protective?  4.  In  what  per  cent  of  twenty- 
five  cases  did  the  same  butteifly  seek  protect- 
ive situations?  5.  Precisely  similar  questions 
relating  to  other  insects  and  comparisons  grow- 
ing there  rom. 

These  six  sets  of  problems  will  be  enough  to 
suggest  the  abundance  of  mathematical  mate- 
rial in  any  phase  of  elementary  science  work, 
and  give  some  idea  of  how  it  is  to  be  used." 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth 
and  in  its  maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  A 

GEO.  P. 

Every  human  being,  who  has  attained 
to  the  requisite  intelligence,  sees  that 
Eroebel  uttered  a  self-evident  truth  when 
he  said  that,  "Every  child  is  a  child  of 
Nature,  a  child  of  Humanity,  and  a 
child  of  God."  The  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  lead  the  child  to  a  knowledge 
of  this  three-fold  relationship,  and  to 
quicken  in  him  the  spirit  of  obedience  to 
the  demands  which  these  relations  make 
upon  him. 

In  this  country  those  institutions  which 
came  into  existence  because  of  man's  re- 
lations to  Nature  and  Humanity,  are 
sharply  distinguished  from  that  institu- 
tion that  has  arisen  because  of  his  rela- 
tions to  God.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
church  is  quite  willing  that  this  separa- 
tion be  made,  but  it  insists  that  the 
child  shall  not  grow  up  ignorant  of,  or 
disobedient  to  the  laws  which  his  rela- 
tions to  God  impose  upon  him. 

The  state,  taken  in  the  large  sense  of 
the  word  as  including  all  the  ethical  rela- 
tions of  men,  is  interested  in  the  child's 
knowing  and  learning  to  obey  the  re- 
quirements of  Nature  and  of  Humanity. 
The  knowledge  of  Nature  is  embodied  in 
the  Sciences,  and  the  knowledge  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  Humanities.  The  schools 
which  the  state  provides  seek  to  acquaint 
the  child  with  nature  and  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  man,  and  lead  him  to  a  mastery 
over  the  one,  and  into  a  spirit  of  loving 
loyalty  to  the  other.  Ethical  man,  or 
the  state,  welcomes  all  influences  that 
tend  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  reverence  and 
love  for  what  is  highest  and  best,  hence 
it  includes  under  its  protecting  care  the 
church,  and  relieves  it  of  all  the  burdens 
of  the  cost  of  this  protection.  The 
church  recognizes  in  the  state  a  co-la- 
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borer,  in  that  the  consciousness  of  one's 
ethical  duties  is  an  approach  toward  the 
consciousness  of  his  religious  duties. 

When  ethical  man  and  religious  man, 
which  are  but  other  names  for  state  and 
church,  shall  attain  to  a  deeper  insight, 
the  alleged  necessity  for  their  separa- 
tion, viz. ,  that  the  freedom  of  each  may 
be  maintained,  may  disappear.  To  him 
who  comes  to  really  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  secular  and 
the  divine  become  less  easy  to  trace. 
But,  as  administrative  institutions,  the 
church  and  the  state  must  grow  more 
and  more  distinct  as  the  difference  be- 
tween a  crime  and  a  sin  is  more  clearly 
seen. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  in  some 
important  respects,  the  most  wise  and 
consistent  of  all  the  forms  or  aspects  of 
the  institution,  the  church.  It  seeks 
to  adapt  its  religious  teachings  to 
every  phase  of  human  development.  It 
seeks  to  make  the  Indian  a  better  Indian, 
the  negro  a  better  negro,  the  Caucasian 
a  better  Caucasian.  This  same  thought 
extends  to  the  different  nationalities  of 
any  race.  There  is  a  religious  germ,  so 
to  speak,  in  every  people,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  church  is  to  give  that  its 
best  and  fullest  development.  Many  of 
the  priests  who  administer  this  form  of 
religion  are  blind  to  this  fact,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  is  not.  Her  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  Her  mission 
is  to  save  souls  for  the  kingdom  beyond. 
To  do  this  she  will  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions found  in  every  phase  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  American  spirit  is  different 
from  the  Italian.  The  church  will,  there- 
fore, assume  a  different  attitude  toward 
the  institutions  of  America.  She  will  yield 
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whatever  is  non-essential,  if  by  so  doing 
the  essential  thing — the  salvation  of  the 
human  soul — can  be  assured.  We  believe 
that  history  will  be  found  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this  view  in  the  main. 

Archbishop  Ireland  has  been  influential 
in  having  the  Pope  re-affirm  this  principle 
by  making  application  of  it  to  American 
institutions.  Secular  instruction  in  the 
sciences  and  humanities  by  the  state  is 
approved.     With  this  the  church  will  not 


interfere.  It  demands,  however,  that  in 
teaching  these,  nothing  shall  be  taught 
the  children  of  Catholics  that  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  church.  It  proposes  to 
supplement  the  teaching  of  the  state  by 
its  own  religious  teachings,  in  places  and 
at  times  where  the  state  is  not  then  in 
control.  This,  the  writer  understands  to 
he  the  declared  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  toward  the  public 
schools  in  America. 


FREQUENT  PROMOTIONS. 


In  the  Report  of  Public  Schools  of  St. 
Louis  for  1874-5,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the 
Superintendent,  writes  as  follows: 

<  'In  St.  Louis,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
bring  all  classes  within  the  same  grade 
to  one  standard  of  advancement,  so  that, 
e.  g. ,  in  January,  all  pupils  within  a 
given  grade  shall  have  arrived  at  just 
the  same  point  in  a  study.  At  all  times 
there  are  new  classes  just  beginning  the 
work  of  a  grade,  or  year's  work,  in  some 
one  of  our  schools.  The  classes  are  not 
separated  by  intervals  of  one  year  in 
their  work,  but  by  irregular  intervals 
varying  from  six  weeks  to  twenty.  It  is 
considered  desirable  to  have  these  inter- 
vals small,  so  that  re-classification  may 
be  more  easily  managed.  Pupils  who 
fall  behind  their  class  for  any  reason 
(such  as  absence,  lack  of  physical 
strength,  or  of  mental  ability)  may  be  re- 
classified with  the  next  lower  class  with- 
out falling  back  a  year,  and  thereby  be- 
coming discouraged.  Pupils  who  are  un- 
usually bright  or  mature,  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the  class  above,  or  form  new 
classes  with  the  slower  pupils  of  the  class 
above,  who  need  to  review  their  work. 
Thus  it  happens  that  in  a  district  school, 
there  is  a  continual  process  going  on, 
the  elements  of  which  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  older  and  more  advanced  pupils 
are  leaving  school  for  business  or  other 
causes.  This  depletes  the  classes  of  the 
most  skillful  and  best  paid  teachers  who 
are  usually  placed  in  charge  of  the  most 
advanced  pupils.  Again,  there  is  at  all 
times  of  the  year  an  influx,  into  the  lower 
grades,  of  pupils  who  have  just  completed 
their  sixth  or  seventh  year  and  are  now 
anxious  to  begin  their  school  career. 
Thus  the  pupils  in  the  primary  rooms  of 
our  schools  tend  continually  to  be  over- 


crowded. (2)  To  correct  this  continued 
tendency  which  overcrowds  the  rooms  of 
the  least  skillful  and  poorest  paid  teach- 
ers, and  gives  small  quotas  of  pupils  to 
the  most  skillful  and  best  paid  teachers, 
from  time  to  time  (usually  once  in  ten 
weeks,  but  oftener  in  some  schools),  each 
class  is  sifted,  and  its  most  promising- 
pupils  united  with  what  remains  of  the 
next  higher  class;  (i.  e. ,  with  the  not- 
promising  portion  of  it — those  who  for 
absence,  or  dull  intellect,  or  weak  wills, 
fail  to  keep  up  with  the  best).  (3)  To 
make  room  for  the  transfer,  a  portion  of 
the  highest  class  is  sent  to  the  branch 
high  schools.  (4)  The  number  changed 
from  class  to  class  is  usually  small.  The 
disturbance  in  classes  is  very  slight, 
compared  with  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  teacher  in  being  relieved  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  drive  the  laggards,  and  drill 
and  cram  them  to  make  them  keep  up 
with  the  average  of  the  class.  The 
teacher  was  once  obliged  to  spend  most 
of  her  time  upon  the  dull  ones  in  the 
useless  endeavor  to  force  them  to  make 
up  lost  time,  or  to  equal  the  strides  of  the 
more  mature,  more  regular,  or  more  bril- 
liantly gifted  pupils;  and,  of  course,  these 
latter  pupils  lost  proportionately,  and  the 
result  of  the  net  process  was  to  over- 
work the  incompetent,  and  to  hold  back 
the  competent  ones.  The  teacher,  in  the 
vain  effort  to  hold  together  the  extremes 
of  her  class,  separating  more  widely 
every  day  till  the  end  of  the  year,  became 
cross  and  petulant,  and  sank  continually 
into  the  abyss  of  drill-machine  pedagogy. 

"Under  our  present  system  we  can  make 
room  when  needed  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  fill  up  the  classes  of  our  skillful  and 
high-priced  teachers." 
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We  shall  publish  in  the  March  number 
of  this  journal  a  communication  from  one 
of  the  professors  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  replying  to  some  state- 
ments in  the  December  number  by  the 
editor,  in  a  very  brief  comparison  made 
between  the  Chicago  University  and  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr. 


The  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  Il- 
linois and  Indiana  each  passed,  unani- 
mously and  with  enthusiasm,  resolutions 
endorsing  Dr.  Harris's  administration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  asking  for 
his  continuance  in  of$ce.  When  the 
proper  time  shall  come,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  teachers  of  the  country  will 
unite  in  this  request  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 


A  number  of  persons  have  signified 
their  desire  to  compete  for  the  prize  of 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  the  offer 
of  which  appears  in  our  advertising 
pages.  There  is  room  for  more.  These 
essays  must  be  mailed  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  February.  All  are  invited  to  enter 
the  lists.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  the 
best  effort  of  the  best  writers.  Some  of 
these  best  writers  have  never  yet  been 
heard  from,  and  probably  do  not  know 
their  own  power.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
test  it. 


Text-Book  Legislation. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  there 
will  be  some  legislation  this  winter  at 
Springfield  looking  toward  uniformity  of 
school  text-books  and  fixing  a  maximum 
price  at  which  they  may  be  sold.  Whether 
what  is  in  the  air  will  materialize  into  a 
statute  depends  upon  several  things,  not 
the  least  influential  of  which  will  be  the 
wishes  of  the  publishers  concerning  the 
matter.  Propositions  for  state  uniform- 
ity and  county  uniformity  will  be  dis- 
cussed. But  it  is  not  probable  that  state 
publication  will  be  seriously  considered. 
Some  counties  through  the  persistent 
and  wise  efforts  of  county  superinten- 
dents, have  already  secured  uniformity 
in  their  respective  counties.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  some  effective  legislation 
that  would  secure  this  in  the  others. 
State  uniformity  is  not  so  desirable. 
Make  the  county  the  unit  and  allow  each 
county  to  determine  the  matter  for  itself. 
This  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.  No  state- 
uniformity  legislation  has  proved  satis- 
factory. It  puts  the  question  of  choice 
of  books  too  far  away  from  the  people. 
They  prefer  to  settle  these  questions, 
and  all  others  concerning  their  schools, 
through  their  immediate  representatives. 
The  Journal  is  opposed  to  legislative 
tinkering  with  the  text-book  question. 
Publishing  text-books  is  a  business  not 
unlike  that  of  making  flour.  Let  the 
government  see  to  it  that  conspiracies 
and  trusts  are  not  formed  in  either  case. 
Competition  will  keep  the  price  at  a  rea- 
sonable figure.  It  might  not  be  amiss, 
however,  for  the  legislature  to  name  a 
maximum  price  at  which  books  may  be 
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sold.  But  this  should  be  large  enough  to 
secure  the  best  of  material  and  the  best 
books  for  the  schools  of  the  state. 


"Turn  the  Republicans  Out." 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  American  civil- 
ization that  the  sentiment  prevails  in 
politics  that  "to  the  victor  beloug  the 
spoils."  This  can  be  endured  when  the 
offices  are  purely  administrative  and  one 
intelligent  man  can  perform  the  duties 
as  well  as  another.  But  in  the  case  of 
educational  institutions  this  principle 
ought  not  to  prevail.  Take,  for  instance, 
our  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  these  institutions 
are  skilled  educators.  They  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  development  of  ideas  for  the 
betterment  of  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  their  care.  They  are 
strong,  capable,  earnest  men.  To  change 
them  for  equally  good  men  is  to  retard 
the  progress  of  and  work  an  injury  to 
the  institutions.  Indiana,  where  every 
man  is  a  politician,  has  kept  a  thorough- 
bred democrat  at  the  head  of  the  Reform 
School  for  many  years,  whether  the  state 
administration  was  democratic  or  repub- 
lican. The  reason  is  because  he  is  a  good 
man  for  the  place.  It  is  claimed  in  Illi- 
nois that  the  republicans  removed  the 
principal  of  the  Reform  School  at  Pontiac, 
not  for  inefficiency,  but  because  he  did 
not  dance  to  republican  music  upon  all 
occasions.  This  is  held  by  the  leaders  of 
the  democratic  administration  to  be  a 
precedent  for  them  to  follow,  and  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  Reform  Schools, 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  School,  the  Blind  In- 
stitute, and  other  educational  or  semi- 
educational  institutions  must  have  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  who  will 
dance  to  democratic  music  upon  all  oc- 
casions. It  is  said  that  they  will  draw 
the  line  at  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
allow  these  presidents  to  dance  or  not 
as  the  spirit  moves  them.  If  we  could 
have  statesmen  in  the  place  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  control  both  political  parties, 
the  education  of  the  children  would  not 
be  made  a  political  foot-ball  by  either 
party.  The  republicans  have  sinned 
heretofore,  and,  therefore,  the  democrats 
are  justified  in  sinning  hereafter.  This 
seems  to  be  good  politics,  but  it  is  not 
good  morals. 


Incidental  Teaching. 

Prof.  Jackman's  article  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  on  the 
incidental  teaching  of  the  "formal  stud- 
ies," is  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  on 
practical  pedagogy  that  has  appeared. 
One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  all  of  it  to 
appreciate  its  value.  It  is  in  substantial 
accord  with  what  we  are  disposed  to  call 
the  new  movement  in  education  that 
works  for  character  rather  than  formal 
knowledge.  We  find  signs  of  this  move- 
ment everywhere.  Even  in  learning  a 
foreign  language  the  learner  is  now 
engaged  chiefly  with  the  idea,  and  with 
the  word  incidentally.  So,  in  learning  to 
read,  we  are  saying,  "  Let  the  idea  lead 
and  the  form  of  the  word  will  readily  fol- 
low."  All  of  this  is  sound  pedagogy 
which  has  been  slowly  growing  into  the 
consciousness  and  practice  of  good 
teachers  for  years. 

But  the  query  is  whether  the  Herbart- 
ians,  and  the  Herbartians  under  other 
names,  in  the  emphasis  they  place  upon 
knowledge  "having  a  character  forming 
content,"  do  not  forget  that  there  is,  too, 
a  valuable  character  forming  content  in 
the  formal  studies.  The  child  learns  the 
word  incidentally  which  is  the  symbol  of 
the  idea  in  which  he  is  interested.  But 
if  he  is  to  become  a  master  of  the  form, 
so  that  he  can  be  accurate  and  ready  in 
the  application  or  in  the  interpretation 
of  it,  he  must  make  an  analytic  study  of 
that,  also.  The  error  in  our  teaching 
does  not  lie  in  making  a  thorough  study 
of  forms,  but  it  lies  in  subordinating  con- 
tent to  this,  or  ignoring  content  or  mean- 
ing altogether.  The  meaning,  or  signifi- 
cance of  the  form  is  the  real  thing,  and 
this  should  be  ever  kept  prominent. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  child's  know- 
ing it  should  always  be  the  point  of  de- 
parture. This  has  not  been  done,  and 
is  not  done  in  many  schools.  In  many 
schools  it  is  done.  But  our  contention 
is  that  the  form  as  form  is  a  proper  object 
of  study  as  soon  as  the  child  can  study  it 
intelligently.  It  is  the  form  which  Mr. 
Jackman  is  teaching  in  his  science  work. 
By  analyzing  that,  he  is  trying  to  appre- 
hend the  idea  or  meaning  that  form  en- 
folds. Now  f  f  is  pure  form  having 
no  content.  But  there  are  ideas  in  real 
life  that  bear  the  relation  here  indicated 
to  each  other.  Without  the  form  the  re- 
lation cannot  be  known,  and  without  the 
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relation  of  the  ideas  the  form  is  meaning- 
less. And  yet  the  form  is  a  complex  of 
forms  that  is  worthy  of  study,  both  for 
the  relations  that  exist  between  them, 
and  for  the  ready  mastery  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  form  helps  one  to  make 
of  the  ideas  which  only  it  will  express. 

There  is  no  adequate  apprehension  of 
an  idea  or  thought  without  its  form. 
There  may  be  a  study  of  form  without  an 
apprehension  of  the  idea.  Form  and 
idea  or  meaning  are  different  phases  or 
aspects  of  the  one  thing.  When  the  ap- 
proach is  made  by  way  of  the  idea,  it 
seeks  utterance  in  the  form.  But  to  be- 
gin with  the  form  is  not  so  sure  to  bring 
in  the  idea.  These  patent  facts  should  be 
ever  in  mind.  I  think  we  all  know,  too, 
that  a  thorough  mastery  of  forms  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  quick  and  accurate  rela- 
tion of  the  ideas  which  the  forms  express. 
The  error  is  that  abstract  forms  are  often 
made  objects  of  study  before  the  child 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  this  knowl- 
edge, and  unhappily  the  teacher,  often- 
times, is  ignorant  of  it  also. 


Grading"  Country  Schools. 

Dr.  Harris  threw  a  bomb  into  the  edu- 
cational camp  when  he  declared  against 
the  gradation  of  country  schools.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  readiness  of  the 
younger  men  to  don  that  wise  look  and 
wag  their  heads,  while  they  wag  their 
tongues  in  bewailing  his  ignorance  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools.  They  "who  are 
in  them  know  better. "  And  not  a  few 
of  the  older  men,  while  admitting  his 
right  to  leadership  in  most  educational 
matters,  proclaim  him  altogether  wrong 
in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  gradation 
in  the  country  schools. 

What  he  declares,  is,  that  grades  two 
years  apart  cannot  be  maintained  in  a 
country  school  without  injury  to  both 
the  bright  and  the  dull  pupils.  G-rades 
one  year  apart,  in  the  city  schools,  work 
a  positive  detriment  to  these  two  classes 
of  pupils.  He  maintains,  as  published 
elsewhere  in  this  journal,  that  these 
grades  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
weeks  apart  in  any  elementary  school.  Sep- 
arate them  by  two  years,  and  that  too, 
in  a  country  school,  subject  to  irregular- 
ities in  attendance  and  consisting  of 
short   terms,  and  if  maintained,  they 


work  serious   harm  to  many  children. 
Some    county   superintendents    try  to 
maintain    them.      Many  conscientious 
teachers  try  to  maintain  them.,  To  main- 
tain them  means  that  the  bright  pupils 
must  "mark  time"  and  the  dull  ones  be 
unduly  stimulated.     Of  course  the  ideal 
of  a  graded  course  of  study  is  that  these 
grades    be   maintained  and  march  to- 
gether, each  a  solid  phalanx,  to  the  end 
of  the  course.    A  gradation  can  have  no 
other  meaning  than  this.     A  man  may 
construct  for  himself  a  definition,  and 
declare  that  his  definition  is  the  only 
true  one,  and  that  gradation  means  put- 
ting a  pupil  where  he  can  work  best  in 
each  subject,  whether  that  be  in  a  class 
by  himself,  or  with  others.    But  if  this 
is  what  it  means,  in  what  does  the  graded 
country  school  differ  from  one  that  is  un- 
graded? Classification  of  country  schools 
in  this  sense  has  always  been  made.  One 
county  superintendent  writes  us  that  he 
grades  the  studies,  not  the  pupils;  mean- 
ing by  this,  as  we  interpret  it,  that  the 
course  of  study  marks  out  to  the  teacher, 
who  needs  such  assistance,  the  relative 
amount  of  each  study  that  should  be 
mastered  during  a  year,   provided  the 
child  is  of  average  ability  and  attends 
school  with  regularity.    It  can  be  made 
an  inducement  to  regularity  in  the  hands 
of  a  capable  teacher.    But  the  pupils 
themselves  are  not  graded.    They  are 
placed  in  each  study  where  they  can 
make   the   most   progress;  sometimes 
alone,  and  oftener  in  classes  with  other 
pupils.     When  gradation  is  thus  inter- 
preted it  can  do  no  harm,  but  that  is  not 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  term;  nor  is  it 
so  understood  by  most  teachers.    It  is 
to   them  something  radically  different 
from  the  ungraded  or  classified  school, 
such  as  flourished  half  a  century  ago. 

Gradation,  as  distinguished  from  clas- 
sification, is  the  ideal  of  the  graded  school 
toward  which  it  is  working.  Dr.  Harris 
declares  that  if  this  ideal  be  realized,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  is  realized,  a  positive  injury 
is  done  to  a  portion  of  the  pupils.  His 
suggestion  is  the  introduction  of  the 
Lancasterian  idea  in  a  modified  form. 
If,  in  a  country  school,  each  pupil  is 
placed  where  he  can  accomplish  the  most 
in  every  subject  he  studies,  it  will  follow 
that  the  number  of  recitations  will  be 
greatly  increased.  By  the  old  method 
the  teacher  went  round  from  pupil  to 
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pupil,  teaching  each  one  separately.  Dr. 
Harris  holds  that  there  is  a  use  that  can 
be  made  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  in  schools  where  they  are  found, 
in  instructing  those  younger  than  them- 
selves, that  will  help  along  both  the  pu- 
pil teaching  and  the  pupil  taught.  We 
are  not  expressing  our  own  opinion  in 
these  remarks,  but  our  present  purpose 
is  to  show  to  our  so  confident  and  posi- 
tive brethren  that  it  may  be  a  little  in- 
discrete to  commit  ourselves  too  fully  to 
the  proposition  that  we  have  not  some- 
thing to  learn  from  Dr.  Harris,  even 
upon  the  matter  of  grading  /  country 
schools.  Possibly  he  is  not  so  ignorant 
about  them  as  we  suppose  him  to  be.  It 
may  be,  after  all,  that  it  is  the  other  ox 
that  is  gored.  It  is  a  generally  accepted 
proposition  in  mathematics  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  As  a  man 
grows  in  wisdom  he  does  not  usually  for- 
get what  he  formerly  knew,  but  he  sees 
it  in  wider  relations,  and,  it  may  be, 
more  truly. 


The  Boston  Meeting. 

The  department  of  superintendence  of 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  meet  this  year  in  Boston,  February 
21,  22,  and  23.  This  is  the  most  influ- 
ential educational  meeting  that  is  held 
during  the  year  Those  at  the  head  of 
great  school  systems  and  educational  in- 
stitutions are  present  and  many  of  them 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics, 
which  are,  generally,  of  immediate  prac- 
tical interest.  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of 
the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  presi- 
dent, and  he  has  prepared  an  excellent 
program.  The  general  subjects  are, 
Organization  of  Schools;  Supervision  of 
Schools;  The  Education  of  Teachers;  and 
Moral  Education.  There  are  numerous 
sub-divisions  of  these  topics  and  able  men 
have  been  selected  to  lead  in  the  discus- 
sion of  them.  Among  these  are  Commis- 
sioner Harris,  Superintendents  Draper, 
Sabin,  Poland,  Maxwell,  Waller,  Gilbert. 
Cogswell,  Gove,  Balliet,  Greenwood,  Mar- 
ble, Curtis,  Cooper  (Texas),  Prof.  Shaw 
(England),  President  DeGarmo,  and  Prof. 
Andrews.  The  study  of  English,  wood- 
work, examinations,  and  university  exten- 
sion, are  special  topics  assigned  to  separate 
individuals.    Boston  is  a  hospitable  city, 


and  those  at  the  head  of  her  educational  in- 
terests will  make  it  manifest  that  Brook- 
lyn is  not  the  only  city  in  the  East  that 
is  able  to  extend  a  generous  welcome  to 
this  body  of  eminent  educators.  It  is 
especially  important  at  this  time  that 
there  be  a  full  representation  at  this 
meeting. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  an- 
nouncement, on  another  page,  by  the 
local  reception  committee  of  Chicago, 
concerning  the  accommodations  to  be 
provided  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  during  the  World's  Educa- 
tional Congress.  There  will  be  a  series 
of  preliminary  congresses  from  July  17 
to  22,  culminating  in  the  World's  Educa- 
tional Congress,  to  be  held  July  25  to  28, 
inclusive.  As  announced  in  this  circular 
members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  1893,  can  have  the  ser- 
vices of  this  local  committee  in  securing 
boarding-house  or  hotel  accommodations, 
free  of  charge,  by  complying  with  the 
conditions  named.  The  only  condition 
is  the  forwarding  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
$2.00,  which  is  the  annual  membership 
fee.  Any  one  actively  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  may  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Educationl  Association  by  the 
payment  of  this  fee.  This  gives  to  the 
educational  people  of  the  country  an  ad- 
vantage in  securing  entertainment  over 
any  other  class  of  visitors  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Send  your  $2.00  at  once  and  state 
what  accommodations  you  wish  to  the 
treasurer  as  directed.  This  $2. 00  entitles 
you  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
World's  Educational  Congress,  which 
every  teacher  will  want  whether  he  visits 
the  World's  Fair  or  not. 


Iowa  had  a  school  exhibit  at  the  recent  State 
Teachers'  Association,  which  was  held  at 
Cedar  Rapids.  Some  of  the  displays  were  en- 
tered in  competition  for  prizes;  and  others, 
notably  Sioux  City,  Iowa  City,  Oskaloosa,  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  did  not  compete,  but  had  excel- 
lent exhibits  of  the  everyday  work  of  the 
schools.  One  novelty  was  phonographic  re- 
ports, or  representations  of  what  actually 
transpired  in  recitations.  Why  is  not  this  a 
good  idea?  Set  a  phonograph  running  in  a 
school  room  during  the  recitation.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  most  teachers  to  be  able  to 
hear  themselves  as  others  hear  them. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  New  Year. 

WRITTEN  FOR  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  PANTAGRAPH. 


Rollicking,  jolly  New  Year, 

A  welcome  to  thee; 
Thou  art  the  favorite  now; 

Be  glad  in  thy  glee. 

Welcome  as  gay  and  as  free, 

We  gave  the  old  year; 
Lately  he  left  us,  but  then 

We  scarce  shed  a  tear. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  world — 

Thy  fate  by-and-by — 
Cast  off  when  thou  art  grown  old, 

With  hardly  a  sigh. 

— E.  C.  H. 

January  1,  1893. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

CALIFORNIA. 

To  enter  the  Golden  Gate  on  an  ocean 
steamer,  just  as  the  morning  sun  is  transform- 
ing twilight  into  the  golden  dawn,  is  an  experi- 
ence never  to  be  forgotten.  We  have  seen 
many  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  nothing 
so  entrancingly  beautiful  as  this.  It  alone  was 
worth  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  the  long 
journey;  at  least  so  one  feels  at  the  moment 
the  scene  first  breaks  upon  the  view.  You 
step  from  your  state-room  into  fairy  land,  sur- 
passing in  loveliness  all  that  the  imagination 
ever  conceived.  Seen  subsequently,  at  high 
noon,  with  a  stiff  breeze  coming  in  from  the 
ocean,  it  was  still  beautiful;  but  it  requires 
the  dead  calm  of  the  early  morning,  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  the  mellow,  golden  light  of  an 
autumnal  dawn  in  this  peculiar  atmosphere  to 
make  the  view  enchanting. 

As  you  near  San  Francisco,  you  behold  an- 
other city  set  upon  a  hill.  One  has  now  be- 
come familiar  with  this  characteristic  of  the 
cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  There  is  terrace 
upon  terrace  of  buildings,  the  roofs  of  the 
lower  hardly  rising  above  the  foundations  of 
those  above. 

The  plan  of  the  city  was  determined,  like 
that  of  Helena,  by  the  course  of  a  gulch  which 
runs  diagonally  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 
Market  street,  the  back-bone  of  the  city,  ex- 
tends up  this  gulch,  and  the  other  streets  "flow 
into  it."  Market  street  is  flooded  with  a  mov- 
ing, surging  crowd  every  evening,  that  re- 
minds one  of  State  street  in  Chicago.  The 
city  has  an  excellent  street  car  service  and 
"everybody  rides."  Our  previously  formed 
image  of  the  city  was  substantially  realized, 
except  that  it  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of 


wood.  One  wonders  that  it  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  fire  many  times,  until  he  is  told, 
and  made  to  believe,  that  the  wood  of  which  it 
is  built  is  not  of  that  inflammable  sort  pro- 
duced in  the  pine  forests  of  Michigan.  It  is 
said  that  a  frame  house,  wedged  in  between 
two  other  frame  buildings,  may  burn  to  the 
ground  without  working  injury  to  the  other 
two,  if  they  are  assisted  in  the  struggle  by  the 
fire  department.  Another  reason  for  this 
prevalence  of  wooden  buildings  is  said  to  be 
the  dread  of  earthquakes.  That  this  fear  is 
not  paralyzing  is  made  manifest  by  the  twelve 
and  fourteen  story  brick  structures  in  the  bus- 
iness portion  of  the  city. 

To  him  who  has  grown  weary  of  the  brown 
barrenness  that  everywhere  meets  his  gaze  in 
October,  the  Golden  Gate  Park  is  a  paradise. 
It  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  where  it  is 
beautiful,  but  you  soon  become  conscious  that 
it  is  only  a  step  into  the  desert  again,  and  the 
old  weariness  returns.  The  dusty  and  brown 
plants  in  the  door-yards,  which  are  sometimes 
seen,  suggest  those  beautiful  works  of  nature 
in  the  cabin  of  the  steamboat  fashioned  by 
scissors.  All  the  gardens  except  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  suggested  the  winter  bouqets  of  car- 
nation pinks,  and  fuchsias  and  sunflowers  in 
the  homes  of  the  north  central  states,  which 
snap  their  fingers  so  defiantly  at  Jack  Frost. 
One  longs  for  the  appearance  of  an  impertinent 
weed  or  tuft  of  grass  that  grows  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  "because  it  is  not  wanted." 
We  yearned  for  a  touch  of  Col.  Parker's  spon- 
taneity in  these  prim  and  orderly  flower  gar- 
dens. But  this  was  in  October.  In  February 
all  this  is  changed.  After  all,  these  October 
flower  gardens  are  their  winter  bouquets. 

But  there  is  a  spiritual  California  which  we 
must  hasten  to  consider.  That  activity  of 
spirit  that  realizes  itself  in  property  is  domin- 
ated, is  the  bond  slave  in  fact,  of  a  few  mil- 
lionaires. California  is  the  poorest  place  on 
earth  for  a  poor  man.  The  only  thing  that  he 
can  buy  and  feel  sure  that  some  land-baron  or 
merchant-prince  will  not  interfere  with  its 
profitable  use,  is  the  climate.  And  the  less 
he  has  of  the  olimate  of  San  Francisco  the 
better.  We  were  told  that  it  is  more  valuable 
further  south. 

It  is  not  an  ideal  condition  of  affairs  when 
nearly  all  the  desirable  land  in  a  great  state  is 
owned  by  a  dozen  men,  and  these  same  men 
own  all  the  railroads,  and  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion. The  poor  Lazaruses,  to  be  sure,  can  pick 
up  a  few  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  these 
rich  men's  tables,  but  for  ourself  we  have  no 
great  hankering  for  "  crumbs."  Better  a  din- 
ner of  herbs  at  one's  own  table,  than  a  stalled 
ox  as  a  "crumb"  from  the  table  of  another. 

The  intimate  relation  that  exists  everywhere 
between  money  and  politics,  and  especially  in 
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California,  suggests  to  what  an  extent  prin- 
ciple yields  to  profit  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment. An  intelligent  authority  who  has 
known  California  since  his  boyhood,  and  who 
has  been  long  acquainted  with  her  politics,  re- 
ports that  a  United  States  Senator  paid  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  "  ex- 
penses" for  his  election.  In  a  recent  legisla- 
tive assembly  twenty-five  or  thirty  legislators 
entered  into  a  combination  to  prevent  all  legis- 
lation that  was  not  paid  for,  if  it  was  worth 
paying  for.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a 
division  of  the  proceeds  gave  each  man  about 
S3, 000.  We  give  these  as  illustrative  examples 
merely.  A  prominent  article  in  the  political 
creed  of  the  politicians  of  this  state  is  "  To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils." 

Judging  from  what  was  said,  by  men  of  all 
political  parties,  one  could  not  escape  the  con- 
viction that  political  corruption  runs  riot  in 
California.  Everyone  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted.  Many  are  crying  out  against  the 
monopolists,  but  declare  in  the  next  breath 
that  it  is  their  highest  ambition  to  become  one. 
It  is  greed  that  governs  both  the  ins  and  the 
outs.  We  are  only  repeating  what  was  heard 
in  all  circles,  whether  political,  educational,  or 
commercial.  We  judge  this  condition  to  be  an 
outgiowth  from  the  immense  power  which  vast 
wealth  had  given  to  a  few  not  over  scrupulous 
men.  Some  of  these  men  want  honor  and  the 
only  way  for  them  to  get  it  is  to  buy  it.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  suddenly-grown-rich  oil 
well  man  who  offered  to  buy  his  daughter  a 
"capacity"  since  that  was  what  the  professor 
said  she  needed.  Capacity  is  not  in.  the  mar- 
ket, but  honor  is. 

Financially  and  politically  California  seems 
to  be  in  a  bad  way.  The  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  seems  to  be  that  of  a  few  lords 
and  many  serfs. 

This  is  not  a  very  pleasant  outlook,  but  since 
we  set  out  to  report  things  as  they  appeared, 
we  hold  to  that  purpose  to  the  end.  Our  next 
paper  will  be  devoted  to  educational  California, 
which  presents  a  much  brighter  picture, 
though  marred  in  some  degree  by  the  miserable 
state  of  her  politics. 


"The  Kindergarten  Outrage." 

Editor  Public- School  Journal : 

In  the  January  number  of  your  good  Jour- 
nal, I  find  the  idea  of  a  working  kindergarten 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  severely 
criticised.  There  are  generally  two  sides  to  a 
question.  May  I  be  permitted  to  present  that 
of  the  committee  who  are  responsible  for  the 
"outrage?" 

And  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  as  every 
member  of  this  committee  feels  as  deeply 
as  The  Journal,  the  great  evil  of  making 
little  children  self-conscious,  it  must  be 
that  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
wish  can  be  realized  without  exposing  the 
children  to  any  such  peril.  That  children  can 
be  in  such  an  environment  and  be  not  only  un- 
injured physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually, 
but  really  learn  to  live  their  own  personality 
in  the  work  they  are  doing,  was  shown  by  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  visitors  who  saw  the 


children  in  Miss  Burritt's  kindergarten  at  the 
Centennial.  The  perfect  interest  which  these 
children,  under  a  true  kinder partner ,  took  in 
their  work  and  play,  utterly  regardless  of  what 
went  on  outside^)f  that,  was  commented  upon 
at  the  time  by  scores  of  people.  I  think  chil- 
dren can  hardly  learn  this  lesson  too  early,  and 
it  is  one  which  at  one  time  or  another  we  all 
need  to  practice.  It  is  a  question  which,  in 
this  case,  rests  solely  in  the  interest  aroused  in 
the  child's  own  work.  If  that  is  sufficient,  all 
will  be  well. 

The  interest  aroused,  too,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  saw  the  kindergarten  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  first  time,  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  general  advancement  of  the  cause  in 
this  country  It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
"The  time  for  such  propaganda  has  passed." 
(Christian  Union,  May,  1892.)  That  is  not  yet 
proved,  and  intelligent  people  may  be  found 
who  differ  on  that  point. 

These  kindergartens  (composed  of  children 
who  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
fair)  are  already  organized.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  they  be  removed  to  the  Illinois  State 
Building,  without  any  fuss  or  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  anyone  concerned.  The  rooms 
now  occupied  are  not  particularly  pleasant. 
The  women  of  the  State  Board  have  offered  us 
a  room,  large,  light,  convenient,  and  beautiful. 
The  little  people  know  that  on  May  1,  "moving 
time,"  they  are  going  to  move  also.  They 
know,  too,  that  in  this  new  home  their  long 
time  acquaintance  and  friendship  for  "Agoo- 
nack,"  "Bense,"  "Manenko,"  "The  Brown 
Baby"  (Miss  Andrew's  names  for  some  of  the 
"Seven  Little  Sisters  who  live  on  the  round 
ball  that  floats  in  the  air"),  is  going  to  be  re- 
alized as  never  before.  Why  may  not  the  kinder- 
gartners,  who  are  women  of  sound  sense  and 
sympathy,  make  these  genuine  red  letter  days 
to  be  treasured  in  the  children's  memory  al- 
ways? I  cannot  see  why  a  true  kindergartner 
may  not  "  live  with  her  children  "  under  that 
dome,  as  well  as  under  a  more  humble  roof, 
provided  she  keeps  out  of  her  heart  and  life  a 
desire  and  habit  of  doing  things  for  effect,  and 
goes  on  in  straight-forward,  simple,  honest 
work — realizing  that  the  children  are  there 
for  their  own  development,  as  well  as  to  help 
in  the  development  of  less  child-like  beings, 
and  the  whole  plan  may  stand  for  what  a  kin- 
dergarten should  always  stand  for,  viz.:  a  place 
where  a  child's  best  love  and  thought  can  find 
expression. 

So  the  situation  is  just  this:  We  are  trying 
to  realize  the  great  principle  of  creative  activ- 
ity in  our  kindergarten  Work.  The  general 
public  has  yet  need  of  many  concrete  illustra- 
tions as  how  this  is  done.  Will  not  our  exper- 
iences help  other  people?  I  think  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  matter  comes  from  a  fear  least 
we  should  not  always  have  the  best  foot  fore- 
most. Yet,  while  we  certainly  intend  to  have 
as  good  a  kindergarten  as  possible,  I  do  not 
think  the  teachers  would  be  any  more  worried 
or  distressed  if  Johnnie  should  "act  up"  (par- 
don the  expression)  in  the  state  building  than 
if  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  Halsted  street 
kindergarten.  It  is  a  festival,  and  we  shall 
try  to  have  our  friends  enjoy  the  occasion  with 
us,  and  we  shall  certainly  try  to  have  things 
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done  in  a  true,  simple,  child-like  way,  entirely 
regardless  of  whether  there  be  fifty  on-lookers 
or  none. 

Alice  H.  Putnam, 
Supt.  Chicago  Froebel  Association. 

P.  S. — It  may  be  some  slight  satisfaction  to 
those  who  feel  that  so  great  injustice  is  to  be 
done  child  nature,  to  know  that  the  gallery  for 
visitors,  in  this  kindergarten  room,  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  floor  on  which  the  children 
will  have  their  work  and  play.  Children  and 
guests  have  a  separate  entrance  and  exit. 


We  gladly  publish  the  above  explanation  of 
the  aim  and  method  of  the  proposed  "Exhibi- 
tion Kindergarten."  The  projectors  hope, 
and  evidently  believe,  that  they  can  conduct 
such  a  kindergarten  without  letting  the  chil- 
dren know  they  are  on  exhibition.  Our  own 
experience  with  children,  both  as  parent  and 
teacher,  is  not  in  accord  with  this  belief.  Nor 
do  we  believe  the  kindergartner  herself  can 
conduct  this  kindergarten  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  she  and  her  children  are  on  exhibition. 
What  would  Froebel  say  of  an  "exhibition 
kindergarten?"  We  have  seen  three  or  four 
different  attempts  to  conduct  one,  all  of  which 
we  do  not  doubt  that  Miss  Putnam  herself 
would  declare  to  be  "outrages"  perpetrated 
upon  the  children.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
for  a  kindergartner  of  Miss  Putnam's  ability  to 
so  plan  for  the  concealment  of  the  presence  of 
visitors,  and  to  so  conduct  a  kindergarten  as  to 
reduce  the  evil  effects  of  this  show  element  to 
the  minimum.  But  even  if  it  could  be  con- 
ducted without  any  harm  to  the  children 
whatever,  the  question  still  remains  as  to  the 
educative  influence  upon  the  public  mind. 
Will  not,  the  mere  existence  of  an  "exhibition 
kindergarten"  give  to  the  public  a  false  notion 
of  what  Froebel  would  consider  one  of  the 
kindergarten's  essential  characteristics?  We 
confess  that  if  the  idea  of  an  "exhibition  kin- 
dergarten" is  in  harmony  with  Froebel's  idea, 
we  have  misinterpreted  what  he  has  written. 
We  have  heard  of  the  "modern  kindergarten," 
the  "American  kindergarten,"  etc.,  but  had 
classed  these  ideas  with  "  American  geom- 
etry' and  "English  physics."  The  Public- 
School  Journal  is  not  a  kindergartner,  and 
cannot  speak  with  authority,  therefore.  If 
the  kindergartners  of  the  country  are  in  favor 
of  "exhibition  kindergartens"  under  even  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  they  have  a 
radically  different  conception  of  this  institution 
from  our  own.  We  must  needs  modify  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  in 
education.  We  have  been  thinking  that  these 
show  affairs  are  not  true  to  its  idea.— Ed.] 


World's  Educational  Congress. 

Chicago,  December  20,  1892. 
To  the  Members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association: 

The  members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  living  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  Reception  Com- 
mittee, and  cordially  invite  all  members  of  the 
Association  to  visit  Chicago  in  July,  1893,  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  World's 
Educational  Congress. 

The  preparation  of  a  program  for  the  Con- 
gress is  assigned  to  a  committee  of  which  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education,  is 
chairman. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  desires  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  publishing  and  distribution  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  World's  Educational  Con- 
gress. The  resident  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, therefore,  propose  to  secure  suitable 
boarding  places  for  all  teachers  who  will  be- 
come members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  the  year  1893,  by  paying  the 
membership  fee  of  $2.00,  which  will  also  entitle 
them  to  participate  in  the  World's  Educational 
Congress  and  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 

It  will  be  unwise  to  come  to  Chicago  without 
previously  making  arrangements  for  entertain- 
ment. The  price  for  entertainment  will  vary 
from  $1.50  a  day  in  private  houses  to  $2,  $2.50, 
and  $3  a  day  in  boarding  houses  and  small 
hotels. 

Teachers  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
invitation  will  remit  the  sum  of  $2,  which  is 
the  membership  fee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  for  1893,  with  the  name, 
postoffice  address,  and  a  statement  of  the  time 
when  they  will  visit  Chicago,  and  the  amount 
they  are  willing  to  pay  per  day  for  entertain- 
ment, to  J.  M.  Greenwood,  treasurer  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  room  72, 
City  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 

Albert  G.  Lane,  President, 
National  Educational  Association. 

Local  Reception  Committee. — Leslie  Lewis, 
James  Hannan,  Alfred  Kirk,  Orville  T.  Bright, 
Henry  C.  Cox,  James  Brayton,  Wm.  M.  Giffin. 


Illinois  Educational  Exhibit. 

Chicago,  Jan.  6,  1893. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal : 

Circular  of  Information  No.  3,  now  in  press, 
will  be  mailed  to  all  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  next  week.  It  contains  detailed  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  matter  desired  for  ex- 
hibit, materials  to  be  used,  directions  for  for- 
warding, etc.  It  is  hoped  that  county  super- 
intendents, especially,  will  push  the  work  as 
vigorously  as  possible.  The  plan  has  contem- 
plated that  most  of  the  work,  if  not  all  of  it 
from  the  rural  schools,  would  be  prepared  dur- 
ing this  winter  in  district,  central,  and  final 
examinations,  or  otherwise  as  might  be  deemed 
best  in  each  particular  county. 

The  time  at  which  this  work  is  to  be  sent  has 
been  extended  to  April  1,  1893,  so  there  is  both 
ample  time  and  opportunity. 

Every  county  in  the  state  should  be  repre- 
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sented,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  occasion, 
in  which  every  child  will  be  proud  to  have  a 
part,  even  though  it  be  a  small  one,  and  be- 
cause of  the  impetus  that  will  be  given  to  all 
school  work  in  the  effort  to  make  every  contri- 
bution worthy 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  should  be 
supremely  excellent,  but  rather  should  be  hon- 
est, purposeful  work,  and  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Jenkins. 


New  Officers. 

Officers  elect  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association: 

President — L.  O.  Dale,  of  Wabash. 
Permanent  Secretary — J.  R.  Hart,  of  Union 
City. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Anna  Sueter,  of 
Aurora. 

Vice-Presidents— J.  H.  Edwards.  Princeton; 
J.  P.  Funk,  New  Albany;  W.  J.  Williams, 
Franklin;  C.  D.  Allen,  Huntington;  J.  F. 
Harris,  Noblesville;  Miss  Etta  Foltz  and  Miss 
Olive  Battman. 

Executive  Committee — A.  E.  Humpke,  Vin- 
cennes,  chairman;  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Washing- 
ton; T.  B.  Houston,  Lawrenceburg;  J.  O. 
Llewellen,  Muncie;  W.  A.  Marlow,  Terre 
Haute;  A.  H.  Douglass,  Logansport,  and  E.  G. 
Makin. 

Railroad  Secretary — T.  R.  Hart,  Union  City. 

SECTION  OF  VILLAGE  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

President— W.  W.  Black,  Flora. 
Vice-President — Henry  Moore,  Newberry. 
Secretary — Miss  Zella  White. 

During  the  session  Mr.  Hamilton  pre- 
sented a  resolution  to  President  Cleve- 
land recommending  that  W.  T.  Harris, 
the  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation be  retained  in  his  position,  and 
it  was  heartily  indorsed. 


Officers  elect  of  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations: 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President — J.  H.  Freeman,  Aurora. 

Vice-Presidents— Buel  P.  Colton,  Normal ; 
T.  B.  Fuller,  White  county,  and  J.  R.  Harker, 
Jacksonville. 

Secretary — Joel  Bowlby,  Metropolis. 

Railroad  Secretary  —  Homer  Bevans,  Chi- 
cago. 

Treasurer — C.  O.  Scudder. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee — M.  Moore, 
Beardstown. 

PRIMARY  SECTION. 

President — Miss  Emma  Stratford,  Moline. 
Viee-President — Mrs.  Etta  Stockdale,  Spring- 
field. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Butterfield,  Williamsville. 
Executive  Committee — Charles  MeMurray, 


Normal;  .1.  L.  Robertson,  Chillicothe,  and  Ella 
Beasman,  Peoria. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 

President- A.  A.  Kendrick,  ShurtlifT  Col- 
lege. 

Vice-President  —  H.  A.  Lischer,  Wheaton 
College. 

Secretary — W.  B.  Davis,  Blackburn  Uni- 
versity. 

Executive  Committee — J.  E.  Bradley,  Illinois 
College;  W.  G.  Hall,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  W.  B.  Davis,  Blackburn  University. 

Member  of  Permanent  Committee — A.  E. 
Turner,  Lincoln. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

President— J.  W.  Goddard,  Oak  Park. 
Secretary — Miss  Josephine  Goodhart,  Pekin. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
names  of  officers  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' Section. 


Helpful  Words. 

An  old  subscriber  in  Indiana  thought  that  he 
would  get  along  one  year  without  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  and  fill  its  place  in  his  list 
with  another.  He  worried  along  during  the 
year  and  then  sent  for  all  the  back  numbers 
and  paid  regular  price  for  that  year's  volume, 
and  renewed  his  subscription  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  a  patron  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains a  teacher.  He  says  there  is  nothing 
like  it. 

Another  teacher  in  Illinois  says  that  he  is  a 
subscriber  for  a  higher  priced  school  paper, 
but  it  does  not  "go  to  the  spot"  as  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  does. 

A  friend  from  Indiana  writes:  "In  The 
Public-School  Journal  for  January,  1893, 
you  have  given  your  readers  a  number  of  great 
excellence.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
twenty-four  which  I  have  received  that  pre- 
ceded  it  are  not  high  in  similar  excellence. 
Out  of  over  a  dozen  other  papers  that  I  examine 
monthly,  I  place  yours  as  easily  first.  Certainly 
The  Public-School  Journal  doesn't  deserve 
to  "die  of  starvation"  while  the  slow  adjust- 
ment you  speak  of  is  going  on." 


Important  Resolutions. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
passed,  unanimously,  resolutions  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

1.  That  District  Boards  be  empowered  to 
contract  with  publishers  for  text-books,  and 
furnish  them  free  to  the  children,  if  they  so 
desire. 

2.  That  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
school  authorities  to  make  suitable  provisions 
for  the  maintainancc  of  kindergartens  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six 
years. 

3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  establish  another  State  Normal  School 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
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Washington's  Birthday 


EXERCISES, 


PREPARED  BY  IDA  BLACK,  GREENCASTLE, 
INDIANA. 


First  Girl.— Am  I  dreaming,  or  is  it  truly  an- 
other world  I  see?  Yes,  it  is  really  a  New 
World,  for  in  1492  Columbus  discovered  a  New 
World  of  mountains,  lakes,  streams,  and  forest 
trees.  It  had  no  cities  nor  towns  then,  and  it 
was  quiet,  with  only  now  and  then  the  noise  of 
the  Indian's  war-whoop  or  the  growl  of  some 
wild  beast.  No  mills,  with  their  ceaseless 
clatter,  no  locomotives  whizzing  through  the 
land  disturbed  the  solemn  stillness. 

"For  'tis  only  a  world  all  green  and  still, 
A  wild-wood  world  that  I  see, 
As  the  white  mist  lifts,  and  the  shadowy  past 
Comes  slowly  back  to  me." 

Yet  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  lonesome  woods, 

Is  a  clearing  now  and  then, 
Where  bending  fields  of  ripening  grain 

Tell  of  the  haunts  of  men. 

One  place,  in  particular,  comes  to  my  mind, 
for  here  on  a  bleak  and  wintry  day  a  little 
child  was  born. 


Second  Girl. 
was  he  born? 


-Who  was  that  child,  and  when 


First  Girl. — It  was  our  great,  and  good,  and 
wise  George  Washington.  Born  February  22, 
1732.    (Holds  up  a  card  showing  date.) 

Second  Girl. — 

How  long  ago  that  old  time  seems, 

Unreal,  faint,  and  dim  ! 
And  'though  we  keep  his  birthday,  yet 

We  scarce  believe  in  him. 


First  Girl. 


Welcome  to  the  day  returning, 

Dearer  still  as  ages  flow, 
While  the  torch  of  faith  is  burning, 

Long  as  Freedom's  altars  glow. 

— O.  W.  Holmes. 


Third  Girl. 


And  thou,  old  year,  that  gav'st  him  birth, 

Honored  in  song  and  story, 
To  thee  shall  cling,  while  time  shall  last, 

Some  remnant  of  his  glory. 

Hark!  What  sounds  are  these  I  hear? 

What  forms  are  these  I  see? 
Beings  from  another  sphere, 

Come  to  join  our  jubilee? 

(Enter  three  Fairies). 

We  are  fairies,  tried  and  true, 
Hettrt's  ease,  Sunshine,  Parabanon, 

We  heard  your  voices,  and  to  you 
We  come  to  tell  of  Washington. 


Third  Girl.— 

In  some  old  legend,  strange  and  wild, 
Your  names  I've  surely  read: 

Come,  tell  us  now  what  wondrous  gifts 
You  showered  upon  his  head. 

First  Fairy. — 

I  brought  him  courage,  virtue,  truth, 

To  help  him  all  his  days; 
And  through  his  golden  time  of  youth, 

He  walked  in  wisdom's  ways. 

Second  Fairy.  — 

I  made  him  manly,  true,  and  kind, 

A  lie  he  dared  not  tell; 
The  path  of  peace  I  helped  him  find — 

The  path  he  loved  so  well. 

Third  Fairy.— 

I  heard  his  mother's  fervent  prayers, 
Freighted  with  earnest  love: 

And  sharing  all  her  griefs  and  cares, 
I  bade  him  look  above. 


Ttiird  Girl. — No  use  to  try  to  tell  of  all  he 
did  in  youth;  but  I  must  tell  a  few  things.  He 
was  always  careful  to  keep  his  books  clean  and 
nice.  They  were  so  nice  that  his  mother  pre- 
served them,  and  now  they  may  be  seen  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  in  the  old  Washington  homestead. 
He  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  his  future  con- 
duct. One  was:  "When  you  speak  of  God  or 
His  attributes,  do  it  seriously,  in  reverence, 
and  in  honor."  Washington  was  a  Christian. 
Another  rule  was:  "Scoff  at  none,  though  they 
give  occasion."  And  still  another  was:  "As- 
sociate yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if 
you  esteem  your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company."  We 
have  thus  learned  that  Washington  never  went 
into  the  company  of  bad  boys,  and  he  never 
used  bad  words. 

Fourth  Girl. — A  long  procession  of  years 
moves  along  until  we  behold  our  Washington 
an  earnest,  noble  man.  When  the  French  and 
Indian  war  broke  out,  the  cry  was: 

Where  shall  we  find  throughout  the  land, 

A  leader  of  brave  men? 
One  who  can  quell  the  savage  foe, 
m  And  give  us  peace  again? 

God  heard  the  prayer  and  saw  our  need,  and 
sent  us  Washington.  The  battles  were  fought 
and  peace  was  concluded  in  1763. 
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OUR  WASHINGTON. 


Ill 


W.  A.  O.- 


JfHt — P — *H — -J-H — i — i  H  J— pi— q=J 


1.  We  sing    the  name  of  him  we  love,  So  proud  -  ly  wreath'd  in    sto  -  ry; 

2.  A  -  round  our  fire-sides  warm  and  bright,  His   no  -  ble  deeds  so    thrill  -  ing 

3.  The    pa  -  triot  fires  with  -  in  us  burn,  To  hear  that  proud  name  spo  -  ken, 
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The  fa  -  ther  of  Co  -  lum  -  bi  -  a,  And  of  Co  -  lum  -  bia's  glo  -  ry. 
We  read  with  won-der  and  delight,  Our  hearts  with  rap  -  ture  fill  -  ing. 
Co  -  lum  -  bi  -  a's  own  Washing-ton,    Of    lib  -  er  -  ty     the     to  -  ken. 
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Our  Wash  -  ing  -  ton,      A  no-ble  pa- tri  -  ot  and  true,  Of  heart  so  pure  and 
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tender,  Of  lib  -  er-ty  defend-er,  We  love  him,  Wc  love  him,  our  Washing  -  ton. 
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This  music  is  from  "  Mokning  Bells,"  our  new  music  book  for  Grammar  and  Higli  Schools. 
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74 


MY  NATIVE  LAND, 


W.  A.  0. 


FOLKS  SONG. 


1.  A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca,  home  of    the  free,    Na  -  tiveland,  my    na  -  tive  land ; 

2.  Of   thee  full  many  a     tale    is  told,    Na  -  tive  land,  my    na  -  tive  land  ; 

3.  No    des-  pot's  foot  shall  tread  thy  shore,  Na  -  tive  land,  my    na  -  tive  land  ; 


V 
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A  -  gain    I  raise  my  voice  for  thee,   Na-tive  land,  my 
How  free-men  fought   in    days    of  old,    Na-tive  land,  my 
Thou  shalt  be  free  for  -  ev  -  er  -  more,  Na-tive  land,  my 
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na  -  tive  land 
na  -  tive  land 
na  -  tive  land 
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To    sing  thy  praise  in      lof  -  ty  song,  Can    on  -  ly    to     thy  sons  be  long, 

Thy  sons    are  no  -  ble,  true  and  strong,  To  guard  the  right  a  gainst  the  wroug, 

For    thee  thy  sons  would  free  -  ly  die,   To    keep  thy  star  -  ry  flag  on  high, 

  !  J  J     !  1 
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We  shout  for  thee  in 
And  bear  the  star  -  ry 
The   em-  blem  of  our 


chor  -  us  strong,  Na-tive  land,  my 
flag  a  -  long,  Na-tive  land,  my 
lib  -  er  -  ty,      Na-tive  land,  my 


na  -  tive  land, 
na  -  tive  land, 
na  -  tive  land. 
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First  Boy.  1713.— 

They  talked  of  taxes  when  I  was  young, 
And  (hey  sent  us  lots  of  tea, 

But  chest  by  chest,  and  pound  by  pound, 
We  tossed  it  into  the  sea. 


Four  or  Six  Oirls.    Song  or  Recitation. — 

REVOLUTIONARY  TEA. 

There  was  an  old  lady  lived  over  the  sea, 

And  ehe  was  an  Island  Queen; 
Her  daughter  lived  off  in  a  New  Countrie, 

With  an  ocean  of  water  between; 
The  oUl  lady's  pockets  were  full  of  gold, 

But  never  contented  was  she, 
So  she  called  on  her  daughter  to  pay  her  a  tax 

Of  three  pence  a  pound  on  her  tea, 

Of  three  pence  a  pound  on  her  tea. 

"Now  mother,  dear  mother,"  the  daughter  replied, 
"I  shan't  do  the  thin?  you  ax, 
I'm  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  tea, 

But  never  the  three-penny  tax;" 
"You  shall,"  quoth  the  mother,  and  reddened  with 
nge, 

"For  you're  my  own  daughter,  you  see, 
And  sure,  'tis  quite  proper  the  daughter  should  pay 
Her  mother  a  tax  on  her  tea, 
Her  mother  a  tax  on  her  tea." 

And  so  the  old  lady  her  servants  called  up, 

And  packed  off  a  budget  of  tea, 
And  eager  for  three  pence  a  pound,  she  put  in 

Enough  for  a  large  familie; 
She  ordered  her  servants  to  bring  home  the  tax, 

Declaring  her  child  should  obey, 
Or,  old  as  she  was,  and  a'most  woman  grown, 

She'd  half  whip  her  life  away, 

She'd  half  whip  her  life  away. 

The  tea  was  conveyed  to  the  daughter's  door, 

All  down  by  the  ocean's  side, 
And  the  bouncing  girl  poured  out  every  pound 

In  the  dark  and  boiling  tide; 
And  the»  she  called  out  to  the  Island  Queen, 

"0  mother,  dear  mother,"  quoth  she, 
"Your  tea  you  may  have  when  'tis  steeped  enough, 

But  never  a  tax  from  me, 

But  never  a  tax  from  me." 

Second  Boy. — The  Colonial  time-piece  kept 
ticking,  ticking  to  the  pressure  of  the  English 
Government,  the  giant  wheels  playing  calmly, 
'till  1775,  when  there  was  a  general  stir  and 
buzz  within  the  case.  But  the  60th  minute 
came,  and  the  old  clock  struck.  The  world 
heard:  The  battle  of  Lexington  one.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  two.  (Hold  up  card 
showing  July  4,  1776). 

Large  Boy.  Recitation.— 

LIBERTY  BELL. 

(Philadelphia,  1776.) 
Squarely,  prim,  and  stoutly  built, 
Free  from  glitter  and  from  guilt, 
Plain,  from  lintel  up  to  roof-tree,  and  to  belfry  bare  and 
brown, 

Stands  the  Hall  that  hot  July- 
While  ihe  folks  throne  anxious  by— 
Where  the  Continental  Congress  meets  within  the  Qua- 
ker town; 
Hark!  a  stir,  a  sudd<  n  shout, 
And  a  boy  comes  rushing  out, 
Signaling  to  where  his  grandsire  in  the  belfry  waiting 
stands: 

"Ring!"  he  cries;  "the  deed  is  done  ! 
Ring!  they've  signed,  and  freedom's  won  1" 
And  the  ringer  grasps  the  bell-rope  with  his  strong  and 
sturdy  hands ; 
While  the  bell  with  joyous  note 
Clanging  from  its  brazen  throat, 
Hint's  the  tidings,  all  exultant,  peals  the  news  to  shore 
and  sea: 
M  an  ih  man — a  slave  no  longer; 
Truth  and  right  than  might  are  stronger — 
Pr:i iHfi  to  God  !  VVe'n-  free;  we're  free." 


(Enter  Uncle  Sam  and  Liberty,  each  carry" 
ing  a  large  flag;  also  thirteen  children,  repre- 
senting the  thirteen  original  states). 

Uncle  Sam. — 

I  am  hearty  old  Uncle  Sam, 

You've  often  heard  of  me; 
I'm  every  one's  uncle  under  the  sun, 

Who  seeks  this  land  of  the  free. 
Libby,  you  all  have  heard  of  her  too, 

Liberty's  her  full  name, 
I  owe  to  her  all  that  I  am; 

Together  we  won  our  fame. 
And  what  shall  I  say  to  these  thirteen, 

To  Liberty,  tried  and  true? 
Bravely  they  fought  and  bravely  won, 

Under  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Four  or  Six  Boys.  Song. — 

UNCLE  SAM. 

Stand  up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

With  hearts  so  brave  and  true: 
Stand  up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

For  he  has  stood  by  you. 
He's  made  your  homes  the  brightest 

The  sun  e'er  shown  upon, 
For  honor,  ri«ht,  and  freedom, 

He's  many  a  battle  won.  • 

CHORUS. 

Stand  up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

With  hearts  so  brave  and  true; 
Stand  up  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

For  he  has  stood  by  you. 

Oh,  strike  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

When  dangerous  times  appear; 
Yes!  strike  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

And  all  you  hold  most  dear. 
For  aliens  now  are  plotting 

To  lay  our  homesteads  low, 
Their  hands  are  madly  lifted 

To  give  the  fatal  blow.— Cho. 

Oh,  fall  for  Uncle  Sam,  my  boys, 

If  need  there  be  to  save; 
Yes !  fall  for  Uncle  Sam.  my  boys, 

Tho'  in  a  soldier's  grave. 
His  flag,  so  long  our  glory 

Triumphant  still  shall  be, 
And  heav'nwaid  float  forever, 

The  banner  of  the  free.—  Cho. 


Thirteen  States. — 

We  are  the  thirteen  twigs,  you  see, 
Cut  loose  from  England's  family  tree; 

We've  sprouted  and  taken  firm  root,  'till  we 
Own  this  fair  land  from  sea  to  sea. 


Uncle  Sam  and  Liberty. — 

We  know  you'll  gladly  greet  the  name 

Of  our  beloved  son, 
Who  led  the  thirteen  up  to  light, 

Our  own,  grand  Washington. 

(Enter  Washington.  The  13  give  three  cheers.) 

Washington  ( Waving  and  bowing  to  each  as 
he  speaks.) — 

Ah,  Uncle  Sam,  dear  Liberty  ! 

In  my  heart  you  are  but  one; 
How  gladly  do  I  hear  again, 

I1  am  your  Washington. 

Second  Boy. — At  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
the  old  clock  struck  three;  at  the  siege  of  York, 
four;  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
1783,  it  struck  Jive. 

Washington. — 

We  now  are  free  from  the  tyrant's  hand, 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Injustice  from  a  foreign  land, 

We  never,  never  more  shall  know. 
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Second  Boy. — At  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington as  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
1789,  the  clock  struck  six.  Then  it  was  the 
sunrise  of  a  new  day,  of  which  we  have  yet 
seen  only  the  glorious  forenoon. 

One  of  the  Thirteen. — After  serving  our  na- 
tion eight  years  as  president,  he  retired  from 
public  office,  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  hoping  he  should  never  again  be 
called  from  it;  but  soon  there  was  great  danger 
of  war  with  France,  and  he  was  chosen  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army. 

Washington. — 

The  smoke  of  battle's  cleared  away, 

The  swords  to  p  owshares  turn; 
Now  may  God's  peace  abide  with  us, 
For  which  all  true  hearts  yearn. 

(Passes  off  the  stage). 

One  of  the  Thirteen.— 

A  little  time— then,  from  his  hands, 

Life's  burdens  drop  away, 
He  hears  the  summons  all  must  hear 

And  set  s  the  first  faint  ray 
That  tells  for  him  the  morning  dawns, 

For  him  life's  work  is  done — 
No  more  for  him  its  pain  and  toil, 

Gone  home,  our  Washington. 

One  of  the  Thirteen. — Though  dead,  he  lives 
in  the  memory  of  all  true  Americans;  they 
seek  to  honor  him  by  naming  for  him  their 
high  mountains,  their  fair  cities,  and  their 
children.  All  over  our  country,  monuments 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  at  Wash- 
ington, the  national  shaft  named  for  him,  is  a 


beautiful  white  monument,  the  highest  a'nd 
most  costly  of  all. 

One  of  the  Thirteen. — He  is  called  the  Father 
of  his  country,  because  he  was  "First  in  peace; 
first  in  war;  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

All.    Song. — 

MOUNT  VERNON  BELLS. 

Where  Potomac's  stream  is  flowing 
Virginia's  border  through;  - 

Where  the  white-sailed  ships  are  going, 
Sailing  to  the  ocean  blue; 

Hushed  the  sound  of  mirth  and  singing- 
Silent  every  one; 

While  the  solemn  bells  are  ringing, 
By  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

CHORUS. 

Tolling  and  knelling, 

With  a  sad,  sweet  sound; 
O'er  the  waves  the  tones  are  swelling, 

By  Mt.  Vernon's  sacred  ground. 

Long  ago  the  warrior  slumbered; 

Our  country's  Father  slept. 
Long,  among  the  angels  numbered, 

They  the  hero  soul  have  kept. 
But  the  children's  children  love  him, 

And  his  name  revere, 
So,  where  willows  wave  above  him, 

Sweetly,  still,  his  knell  you  hear.—  Cho. 

Sail,  oh  ships,  across  the  billows ! 

Aud  bear  the  story  far, 
How  he  sleeps  beneath  the  willows— 
"First  in  peace,  and  first  in  war." 
Tell,  while  sweet  adieus  are  swelling, 

Till  you  come  again, 
He  within  the  hearts  is  dwelling, 

Of  his  loving  countrymen.— Cho. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Prof.  Adams,  recently  president  of  Cornell 
University,  is  now  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison. 

The  National  Normal  Exponent,  one  of  the 
brightest  of  school  journals,  has  been  consol- 
idated with  ihe  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
Editor  R.  H.  Holbrook  goes  out. 

We  have  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  report  on  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  United  Stales  in  1891,  by  E.  W.  Parker, 
that  contains  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and 
other  information. 

Arrangements  are  completed,  we  under- 
stand, by  which  tickets  can  be  bought  at  ex- 
cursion rates,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' Department  of  N.  E.  A.,  at  Boston, 
on  the  20th  of  this  month.  Full  price  will  be 
paid  at  the  time  a  ticket  is  purchased,  and  a 
certificate  must  be  taken  from  the  agent  who 
sells  the  ticket. 

The  Danville,  111.,  Sunday  Press  publishes  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Ben- 
edict, who  is  now  president  of  the  school  board 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Benedict  was  for  four  years 
deputy  state  superintendent  of  Illinois,  and  is 
universally  esteemed  as  a  "  level  headed" 
school  man,  which  is  another  name  for  an  all- 
around  man. 


A  circular  letter  of  Supt.  C.  T.  Feagan,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Coles  county  teachers,  has 
reached  our  table  and  bears  evidence  that  Mr. 
Feagan  is  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to 
what  will  forward  education  in  his  county. 
He  holds  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
success. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  very  instructive 
and  able  address  by  Prof.  John  B.  Johnson,  of 
the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  before 
the  engineering  section  of  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  delivered 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  His  subject  was  "The 
Applied  Scientist,"  and  the  discussion  will 
prove  suggestive  to  those  who  are  considering 
the  question  of  building  manual  training 
schools. 

The  first  formal  convocation  of  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
held  in  Central  Music  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
January  2.  The  audience  was  immense  and 
the  address  all  that  could  be  desired.  Dr.  Van 
Hoist  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  University. 
We  note  among  those  who  were  honored,  our 
old  friend,  who  is  widely  known  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  Mr.  John  W.  Perrin.  He  was  awarded 
an  honorary  fellowship  in  history.  The  edu- 
cational world  hopes  that  money  may  not  be 
wanting  to  carry  forward  the  work  which  this 
university  has  undertaken. 
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The  Piatt  County,  111.,  Teachers'  Association 
is  reported  by  the  local  papers  to  be  doing  great 
good  in  the  community  by  supporting  a  course 
of  public  lectures.  Is  not  this  an  idea  that  can 
be  extended  to  other  counties? 

Tacoma,  Washington,  is  all  torn  up  over  the 
question  whether  women  shall  be  permitted 
to  marry — that  is,  women  teachers.  Not  that 
women  shall  be  denied  this  right,  but  they 
must  cease  to  be  teachers  by  the  act. 

The  question  has  not  yet  been  determined 
by  the  Tacoma  School  Board.  "By  what  a 
slender  thread  hang  everlasting  things!" 

A  great  work  for  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
country  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  the 
exhibit  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  He  has 
planned  a  library  in  actual  operation,  illustrat- 
ing the  most  approved  methods  in  cataloguing, 
shelving,  and  distribution.  It  will  be  a  model 
library  for  a  city,  say,  of  50,000  people,  em- 
bodying the  study  and  experience  of  tried 
librarians. 

Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
National  German-English  Normal  School,  in 
Milwaukee,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum. 
This  is  $1,000  more  than  he  was  receiving  at  the 
State  Normal  School  in  that  city,  from  which 
he  was  bounced  so  unceremoniously  and  in 
such  a  cowardly  manner  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents last  spring.  He  probably  needed  no  vin- 
dication, but  if  he  did  need  it  he  has  received  it. 

The  free  public  library  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  issued  a  catalogue  of  pedagogical  and  ref- 
erence books  to  accommodate  teachers  and 
others  who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  profes- 
sional study.  Nearly  all  of  the  best  books 
printed  in  English  are  on  the  list,  but  the  list 
is  discouragingly  small.  The  librarian  and 
Superintendent  Draper  are  the  moving  causes 
of  the  publication  of  this  catalogue.  The  ex- 
ample ought  to  be  followed  by  all  libraries. 

Supt.  Wm.  Jenkins,  who  has  charge  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  has 
issued  circular  of  information  No.  3,  giving 
full  directions  in  respect  to  selection,  arrange- 
ment, and  forwarding  of  materials  for  this  de- 
partment of  the  Illinois  exposition.  The  time 
is  short  for  getting  this  material  prepared,  and 
every  teacher  and  superintendent  who  expects 
to  do  anything  for  it  should  have  one  of  these 
circulars  at  once.  Address  William  Jenkins, 
Montauk  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  the  cash.  We  receive  almost  daily 
letters  from  persons,  who  are  completely 
strangers  to  us,  asking  us  to  send  them  copies 
of  our  books,  or  other  small  articles  costing 
a  few  cents,  with  a  bill  for  the  same.  This 
we  must  decline  to  do;  nor  do  we  thereby 
express  any  doubt  of  their  trustworthiness 
or  honesty.  The  bookkeeping  part  of  the 
transaction  costs  too  much  compared  with  the 
profit.  Send  cash  with  these  small  orders,  and 
thoy  will  be  filled  promptlv  and  carefully. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  remarks  have 
no  application  to  our  customers  who  have 
regular  accounts  with  us,  or  who  wish  to  open 
such  accounts. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Sue  G.  Anderson 
for  a  report  of  the  holiday  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Missoula. 
We  note  that  Supt.  Hamilton,  of  Missoula,  was 
elected  president.  The  session  closed  with  a 
banquet,  given  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city. 

Major  Merwin,  the  genial  and  cultured  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  perpe- 
trates the  following  in  the  December  number: 

"We  are  glad  to  observe  that  many  of  the 
so-called  school  journals  are  waking  up  to  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  something  more  for 
them  to  do  than  to  criticise  and  to  rehearse  the 
formulas  and  methods  so  abundantly  furnished 
in  text-books — that  there  is  a  public  sentiment 
to  cultivate,  that  there  are  taxes  to  be  levied 
and  collected  to  maintain,  extend,  and  perfect 
the  common  schools,  so  that  our  teachers  can 
be  paid  more  promptly,  as  other  county  and 
state  officers  are  paid — something  beyond  print- 
ing the  fact  Prof.  So-and-so  sneezed  at  11  a.m., 
and  at  12  o'clock  closed  school. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  sign  of  good  sense  to  report 
something  beside  and  beyond  empty  personal 
gossip,  and  to  rehearse  and  reprint  the  formu- 
las of  the  text-books." 

If  Major  Merwin  is  to  be  drawn  and  quar- 
tered for  this,  we  are  willing  to  be  convicted  of 
being  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  if  our  com- 
pany will  lighten  our  brother's  misery. 

CHICAGO. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Cameron,  who  is  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  is 
active  in  pushing  forward  what  can  be  done 
by  the  board  to  improve  the  Chicago  schools. 
There  is  an  encouraging  growth  of  the  right 
kind  of  spirit  in  these  schools.  The  right  kind 
of  teachers  will  make  this  spirit  prevail  in  the 
school  rooms.  We  have  held  for  many  years 
that  the  right  spirit  in  a  school  room  is  of  quite 
as  much  importance  as  all  other  things.  Mr. 
Cameron  is  the  author  of  a  rule  that  makes  it 
the  duty  of  superintendents  to  report  those 
teachers  that  are  failures,  and  of  the  teachers 
committee  to  drop  them  from  the  list.  This  is 
as  far  as  legislation  can  go.  The  superin- 
tendents will  do  their  duty  under  this  rule. 
Will  the  board  do  its  duty,  or  will  it  continue 
to  yield  to  political  and  other  influence?  Mr. 
Cameron  has  also  been  instrumental  in  legis- 
lating against  the  employment  of  women  who, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  teach 
their  schools  efficiently.  A  woman  whose  at- 
tention is  divided  between  the  care  of  a  home 
with  small  children  and  her  school  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  do  efficient  work  in  the  school.  The 
schools  are  not  charitable  institutions  for  the 
support  of  the  teachers.  They  should  be  con- 
ducted on  business  principles  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  children.  Whether  the  woman 
is  married  or  single  will  not  determine  her 
value  to  the  school.  It  is  her  spirit,  her  scholar- 
ship, her  skill,  and  her  freedom  from  entangl- 
ing alliances  that  determines  her  worth  as  a 
teacher.  Legislation  can  do  much,  but  much 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  persons  in 
charge.  The  reports  of  failures  by  the  super- 
intendents ought  to  settle  most  of  these  cases. 
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Prof.  J.  N.  Wilkinson  will  leave  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  in  Emporia,  Kan.,  to  travel  a  year 
or  two  in  Europe;  he  will  complete  nine  years  of 
service  at  the  close  of  this  year.  The  Indus- 
trialist well  says,  "It  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  a  man  who  can  fill  his  place." 

A  friend  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  re- 
minds us  that,  in  The  Journal  for  January, 
we  put  Bergen  county  into  Pennsylvania. 
Alas,  we  did  make  that  blunder;  but  the  Teach- 
ers' Pedagogical  Library  is  just  as  valuable  in 
New  Jersey  as  it  would  be  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  have 
tendered  to  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition  the  use  of  the  school 
houses,  as  dormitories  for  lady  teachers,  dur- 
ing the  Exposition.  The  cost  of  these  accom- 
modations will  be  very  low,  while  they  will 
afford  all  necessary  comforts.  In  order  to  se- 
cure these  quarters,  steps  should  be  taken 
immediately,  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Solomon 
Thatcher,  Jr.,  River  Forest,  West  Chicago. 

TEACHERS  OF  SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

If  the  managers  of  the  summer  institutes, 
who  are  seeking  good  instructors,  will  write  to 
the  editors  of  The  Public-School  Journal, 
we  can  give  them  some  valuable  assistance. 
An  excellent  teacher,  now  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  prepared  to  in- 
struct in  history,  civics,  and  literature.  We 
have  the  names  of  first-class  teachers  in  other 
departments,  also. 

Office  of  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  ) 

 ,  Canada,  Dec.  23,  1892.  ] 

Public-School  Journal: 

For  the  past  three  months  I  have  received 
The  Public-School  Journal,  and  I  like  its 
tone  so  much  that  I  enclose  $1.50,  which  is  my 
subscription  for  the  year.  As  to  the  merits  of 
The  Public-School  Journal,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  by  far  the  best  educational  paper  that 
comes  to  my  office.  The  department  given  to 
"Supervision  and  Methods"  is  really  excellent. 
The  contributions  of  the  editor  are  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  As  a  Canadian, 
I  must  say  it  is  in  striking  contrast  to  very 
many  of  the  American  educational  journals. 

When  properly  presented,  no  study  will 
awaken  a  deeper  and  more  genuine  interest 
among  pupils,  than  geography;  and  no  study 
is  duller,  drier,  and  more  unfruitful,  when  the 
method  is  a  mere  memorizing  of  the  details  in 
the  text-book.  In  order  to  teach  geography 
rightly,  the  teacher  must  have  access  to  an 
abundance  of  fresh  and  entertaining  informa- 
tion not  found  in  the  text-book.  How  to  ob- 
tain such  information  has  often  presented  a 
problem  to  the  teacher  very  hard  to  solve. 

But  this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists.  A 
new  and  wonderfully  rich  treasure-house  is 
opened  in  QoldthwaiVs  Geographical  Magazine; 
the  fullness  and  variety  of  information  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  every  month.  No  teacher 
of  geography  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  By 
consulting  our  clubbing  list,  subscribers  to  The 
Journal  will  see  that  they  can  obtain  this 
unique  publication  for  very  little  money. 


We  have  received  a  beautiful  program  of 
the  exercises  of  the  mid-winter  graduating 
class  of  the  Huntington,  Ind.,  high  school. 
This  has  been  for  years,  and  is  now,  one  of  the 
best  high  schools  in  the  country.  Mr.  James 
Baldwin,  now  so  prominently  known  for  his 
literary  work  with  the  Harper  Brothers  &  Co., 
was  for  a  number  of  years  the  leading  spirit  in 
these  schools,  and  R.  I.  Hamilton,  the  present 
superintendent,  has  proved  a  worthy  successor. 
The  literary  culture  that  is  given  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  of  Huntington  is  a 
distinguishing  feature. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  read- 
ers of  The  Journal  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  editor  is  not  necessarily  in  accord 
with  the  all  of  the  teachings  of  our  contribu- 
tors. We  admit  to  our  pages  what  will  stimu- 
late thought,  and  the  only  question  we  ask  is 
whether  the  article  is  stimulating  and  will  help 
along.  We  think,  also,  that  a  spirit  of  kindly 
courtesy  should  pervade  it.  The  editor  is  re- 
sponsible only  for  that  to  which  his  own  name 
is  attached,  or  is  without  name.  And,  we  re- 
peat, that  we  do  not  trouble  ourself  very  much 
about  what  some  call  consistency,  which  re- 
quires that  one  shall  not  change  his  mind.  We 
hope  to  preserve  the  consistency  that  accom- 
panies growth,  and  this  always  permits  one  to 
move  on. 

MR.  J.  C.  THOMAS, 

Who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been 
favorably  identified  with  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  the  west,  has  just  accepted  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  Werner  Company,  a  new  publishing  house 
which  has  acquired  by  consolidation  and  pur- 
chase, a  number  of  publishing  interests,  here- 
tofore having  headquarters  at  or  near  Chicago. 

Few  men  have  had  a  wider  experience  or  a 
larger  acquaintance  among  educators  of  the 
west  than  Mr.  Thomas,  as  he  has  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  both  public  and  normal 
school  work,  was  for  a  number  of  years  the 
field  agent  for  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  in 
this  and  adjoining  states;  then  correspondent 
and  agency  manager  for  the  same  house,  and 
later,  Chicago  office  manager  for  the  American 
Book  Company.  During  this  time  he  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  the  development  and 
extension  of  the  Reading  Circle,  in  which  work 
he  was  one  of  the  original  movers,  and  of 
which  he  has  been  a  consistent  and  persistent 
friend. 

The  Werner  Company  has  done  an  immense 
work  in  the  direction  of  popular  education,  as 
shown  from  the  fact  that  it  has,  during  the 
past  year,  placed  over  two  million  volumes  of 
encyclopedias  in  American  homes  alone.  With 
unlimited  capital  and  exceptional  facilities 
(having  one  of  the  largest  printing  establish- 
ments in  this  country),  it  will  no  doubt  be  felt 
in  the  educational  field,  as  it  is  now  in  the  gen- 
eral publishing  business. 

The  large  circle  of  friends  of  Mr.  Thomas 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  opportunities  for 
work  in  the  educational  field  have  been  thus 
extended.  We  hope  that  it  does  not  mean  that 
he  will  be  less  closely  identified  with  school  ed- 
ucation than  heretofore. 
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Just  as  this  number  of  The  Journal  is  going 
to  press,  we  are  greatly  pained  to  hear  that 
Prof.  R.  D.  Jones  and  his  wife,  now  in  Munich, 
are  in  sad  affliction.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
their  little  boy,  Wendell  Phillips  Jones,  died  of 
diphtheria.  He  was  a  bright  little  fellow, 
born  in  Normal,  Illinois,  about  four  years  ago. 
Readers  of  .  The  Journal,  who  do  not  know 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  personally,  but  who  have 
read  his  genial  articles  in  these  pages,  we  are 
sure  will  join  in  our  genuine  symathy  with  the 
bereaved  parents. 

SAVE  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  A  QUARTER. 

TJie  Educational  Review  is  easily  the  leading 
educational  magazine  of  the  country  for  the 
discussion  of  theories.  The  Public-School 
Journal  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  it,  in 
that  it  deals  almost  wholly  with  education  as 
an  art.  Both  of  them  are  addressed  to  intelli- 
gent men  and  women.  By  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers,  we  will  send  the 
Educational  Review  and  The  Public-School 
Journal  for  one  year  to  any  one  who  is  not 
now  a  subscriber  to  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal, for  83.25.  The  price  of  The  Educational 
Review  alone  is  $3.00.  To  old  subcribers  to 
The  Public-School  Journal  we  will  send 
both  for  $3.50. 

The  Iowa  School  Journal  says  that  the  men 
teachers  in  Iowa  are  paid  $37.76  per  month, 
and  the  women  teachers  are  paid  $30.78  per 
month!  Some  years  ago  the  members  of  the 
legislature  of  Iowa  argued  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  make  large  appropriations  for 
public  education  so  long  as  Iowa's  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  was  below  that  of  any  other  of  the 
central  states.  We  do  not  say  that  this  senti- 
ment prevailed  in  the  legislature,  but  only  that 
members  of  the  legislature  objected  to  appro- 
priations on  this  ground.  It  would  not  be 
quite  safe  for  the  people  of  Iowa  to  refuse  to 
increase  the  pay  of  teachers  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  paying  higher  salaries  than 
their  sister  states.  If  the  average  salary  of 
the  men  is  $37.76,  what  must  be  the  lowest 
salary  paid!  Would  it  keep  a  man  out  of  the 
poor-house?    With  severe  economy  it  might. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  wish  to  obtain  a  few  copies  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  for  January,  1892,  and 
March,  1892.  If  our  friends  who  do  not  bind 
The  Journal  will  send  us  one  or  both  of  these 
numbers  we  will  extend  their  subscription  one 
month  for  each  copy  sent. 

Gov.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  recommends  the  re- 
peal of  the  present  cumpulsory  law  and  the 
enactment  of  another  that  shall  make  ample 
provision  for  the  care  of  neglected  children. 
He  says,  "The  state  cannot  permit  children  to 
grow  up  on  the  streets,  learning  nothing  but 
the  rudiments  of  crime,  and  learning  nothing 
to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  even  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  American  citizenship." 

If  this  legislature  shall  enact  an  efficient  law 
which  can  be  enforced,  that  shall  put  chil- 
dren into  school  who  ought  to  be  there,  it  will 
do  the  greatest  service  that  has  ever  yet  been 
done  to  the  state  and  the  future  citizens.  The 
weakness  of  most  compulsory  education  laws 


is  that  they  cannot  be  enforced.  Legislators 
are  so  careful  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  ne- 
glectful parent  that  they  do  not  protect  the 
rights  of  the  neglected  child.  The  present  lawis 
the  only  one  ever  enacted  in  the  state  that  could 
be  enforced.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  it  for  more  than  two  years. 

A  WORD  WITH  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Every  copy  of  The  Public-School  Journal 
contains  these  statements  at  the  head  of  the 
editorial  column : 

"The  Journal  will  be  sent  to  subscribers 
until  they  order  it  stopped  and  pay  arrear- 
ages." 

"Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  The 
Journai  by  the  tenth  should  give  notice 
promptly  and  another  copy  will  be  sent." 

"Any  person  wishing  to  have  his  address 
changed  must  send  in  such  request  by  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  month,  and  must  report  the 
old  address  as  well  as  the  new." 

We  continue  to  send  The  Journal  because 
it  is  a  custom  of  long  standing  among  period- 
icals to  do  so,  and  a  large  majority  of  our  sub- 
scribers expect  it.  Not  a  few  persons  permit 
the  subscription  to  run  on  for  several  months 
after  receiving  notice  of  its  expiration,  and 
then  send  notice  to  us  to  discontinue,  but  do 
not  pay  what  is  due.  They  are  again  notified 
that  The  Journal  will  be  stopped  on  receipt 
of  arrearages.  They  no  not  remit  but  are 
quite  apt  to  complain  that  they  ordered  The 
Journal  stopped  and  we  did  not  obey.  We 
always  obey  as  soon  as  they  pay  what  is  due. 
We  wish  that  the  law  and  the  custom  of  the 
country  were  different,  but  we  feel  compelled 
to  conform  to  them  since  we  cannot  change 
them. 

Sonoma  county,  California,  will  send  a 
unique  exhibit  to  the  World's  F'air.  It  will 
be  a  representation  of  the  geysers,  one  of  the 
great  natural  curiosities  of  the  state.  The 
model  will  be  thirty-two  feet  long,  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high.  One 
of  the  great  spouting  caldrons  of  steam  will 
be  represented  by  real  rock  and  an  imitation 
in  staff,  while  a  background  will  be  painted  to 
represent  the  most  picturesque  view  on  the 
canon,  from  which  scores  of  geysers  arise. 
Artificial  lights  in  various  colors  will  repro- 
duce the  peculiar  play  of  color  seen  in  the 
gorge.  The  semblance  of  the  hot  springs  is  to 
be  made  by  use  of  steam  pipes.  In  the  fore- 
ground will  be  placed  a  huge  allegorical  figure 
of  "The  Demon  of  the  Geysers,"  modeled  by 
Rupert  Schmid. 

WORTH  CAREFUL  THOUGHT. 

The  Educational  Review,  published  in  New 
York,  and  Education,  published  in  Boston,  are 
in  the  highest  class  of  periodicals  for  teachers; 
the  price  of  each  is  $3.00  per  year.  But,  by  a 
special  arrangement,  we  are  able  to  send  either 
with  The  Public-School  Journal  for  $3.25. 
This  offer  holds  good  for  none  but  new  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Journal  when  clubbing  with 
Educational  Review;  and  the  subscription  to 
Education  must  be  a  new  one  in  clubbing  with 
that  paper. 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  issued  Rous- 
seau's Emile,  translated  and  annotated  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Payne.  It  is  the  latest  number  of  the 
International  Education  Series.  A  fuller  de- 
scription of  it  will  be  given  in  the  March  num- 
ber. 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Nicholas. — The  February  St.  Nicholas 
is  a  beauty  as  usual.  It  contains  a  story  of 
India  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  young  folks 
who  do  not  read  St.  Nicholas  every  month  lose 
part  of  the  luxury  of  living  as  well  as  many 
opportunities  for  culture. 

The  February  Cosmopolitan  presents  a  care- 
ful review  of  Mr.  Blaine's  characteristics  as  a 
man  and  statesman,  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Crawford,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  sketches 
of  his  home,  and  famous  cartoons  apropos  of 
striking  phases  of  his  political  career.  Curi- 
ously enough  this  is  found  side  by  side  with 
General  Badeau's  sketch  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Badeau,  when  Secretary  of  Legation,  was  ac- 
quainted with  Disraeli,  and  the  alternately 
bizarre  and  magnificent  political  figure  cut  by 
this  extraordinary  man  is  described  in  a  most 
readable  manner. 

Worthington's  Magazine  for  February 
opens  with  a  decidedly  interesting  paper  by  J. 
A.  MacKnight,  entitled  "Brigham  Young:  A 
Fair  Sketch  by  One  Who  Knew  Him."  When 
a  boy,  Mr.  MacKnight,  as  a  relative  of  the  so- 
called  "Prophet,"  was  a  member  of  Brigham 
Young's  household,  though  not  a  favored  one 
as  he  was  considered  a  tractable  young 
"saint."  In  view  of  Utah's  struggle  for  state- 
hood, and  the  general  amnesty  just  granted  to 
Mormons  by  President  Harrison,  this  article 
possesses  a  timely  interest;  and  the  numerous 
beautiful  illustrations,  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs, admirably  supplement  the  text. 

Harper's. — Among  the  illustrated  articles 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  February  is  Abbey's 
illustrations  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night, 
with  comment  by  Andrew  Lang;  "New  Orleans, 
our  Southern  Capital,"  by  Julian  Ralph,  with 
pictures  by  Smedley;  "Bristol  in  the  time  of 
Cabot,"  by  John  B.  Shipley,  with  many  inter- 
esting illustrations;  personal  reminiscences  of 
Whittier,  by  Annie  Fields,  and  of  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  by  John  W.  Chadwick,  each  ac- 
companied by  portraits;  "  The  Refugees,"  by 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  illustrated  by  T.  deThulstrup; 
and  illustrated  stories  by  Maurice  Kingsley 
and  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

North  American  Review.  —  There  ap- 
pears in  the  North  American  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary, under  the  title  of  "Boons  and  Banes  of 
Free  Coinage,"  three  articles:  the  first,  by 
Hon.  R.  P.  Bland,  entitled,  "In  the  In- 
terest of  Shylock;"  the  second  by  John 
Harsen  Rhoades,  president  of  the  Greenwich 
Savings  Bank,  who  is  to  write  "A  Warning  to 
Savings  Bank  Depositors;"  and  the  third,  by  a 
depositor  in  a  savings  bank,  who  will  consider 
the  question  from  "  A  Depositor's  Point  of 
View."    "Wild  Stag  Hunting  in  Devon  and 


Somerset,"  is  the  title  of  a  paper  written  by 
Susan,  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 

The  February  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  contains  many  articles  of  great  in- 
terest. The  most  timely  article  is  one  by  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward,  "The  White  Mountain  For- 
ests in  Peril,"  which  will  command  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  forests.  Another  very  interesting 
paper  is  William  E.  Mead's  "Books  and  Read- 
ing in  Iceland."  Among  other  articles  may 
be  mentioned  Albert  G.  Hyde's  "The  English 
Cambridge  in  Winter;"  S.  R.  Elliott's  "The 
Courage  of  a  Soldier;"  biographical  sketches 
of  Count  Rumford  and  the  late  Thomas  William 
Parsons,  by  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  and 
Richard  Hovey,  respectively.  . 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  —  The 
February  Popular  Science  Monthly  opens  with 
an  article  on  "The  Glass  Industry,"  by  Prof. 
C.  Hanford  Henderson,  in  which  the  story  of 
the  industry  during  colonial  times  in  America 
is  told.  Prof.  Spencer  Trotter  contributes  a 
chatty  account  of  the  "Birds  of  the  Grass 
Lands,"  with  illustrations.  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans 
returns  to  the  attractive  subject  of  animal  in- 
telligence, describing  "The  ^Esthetic  Sense 
and  Religious  Sentiment  in  Animals.  "The 
Habits  of  the  Garter  Snake "  are  told  in  an 
illustrated  article  by  Alfred  G.  Mayer.  There 
is  a  paper  on  "  Ghost  Worship  and  Tree  Wor- 
ship," by  Grant  Allen,  who  gives  much  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  latter  is  deriveJ  from 
the  former. 


The  December  number  (No.  56)  of  the  River- 
side Literature  Series  (published  quarterly  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  at  15  cents  a  single  num- 
ber, by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and 
New  York)  contains  Daniel  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  the  Oration  on  Adams 
and  Jefferson. 

The  greatest  lesson  our  public  schools  can 
teach  is  patriotism,  and  any  school  book  which 
helps  in  keeping  aroused  this  feeling  of  love  of 
our  country  serves  a  good  purpose  and  deserves 
success.  In  this  spirit  the  publishers  have  put 
these  two  great  orations  of  Daniel  Webster 
into  their  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

There  are  enough  notes  to  explain  the  more 
difficult  historical  allusions,  and  interesting 
introductions  have  also  been  added.  In  every 
respect  this  book  is  worthy  of  the  series  in 
which  it  is  placed. 


Baccalaureate  and  Other  Sermons  and 
Addresses.  By  Edward  Allen  Tanner,  D.D., 
late  President  of  Illinois  College.  F.  H. 
Revell  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Tanner  was  president  of  Illinois  College 
from  1882  till  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  54, 
in  February,  1892.  This  well  printed  and  at- 
tractive volume  of  440  pp.,  contains  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  his  ten  baccalaureate  ser- 
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mons,  nine  of  his  other  sermons,  seven  ad- 
dresses, and  about  forty  pages  of  extracts  from 
his  unpublished  writings.  These  last  pages 
are  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  book;  many  of  the  extracts  are  from  his 
"chapel  addresses"  to  his  students,  and  not  a 
few  are  veritable  gems. 

All  the  papers,  so  far  as  we  have  read,  are 
well  worth  a  place  in  the  volume.  The  earn- 
estness, love  of  truth,  and  the  unselfishness  of 
the  man  shine  on  almost  every  page.  A  perusal 
of  these  utterances  will  show  the  secret  of  his 
power  as  a  teacher  and  leader  of  young  men; 
and  much  of  the  matter  has  a  permanent  and 
special  interest  for  teachers — it  is  both  instruc- 
tive and  stimulating.  No  earnest  young  per- 
son can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  a  thoughtful 
reading  of  these  discourses  by  Dr.  Tanner,  nor 
by  becoming  acquainted  with  such  a  life  of 
earnest,  unselfish  struggle  and  success. 


Troegeb's  Science  Book  for  intermediate 

grades,  by  J.  W.  Troeger.    George  Sherwood 

&  Co.,  Chicago;  163  pages. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  clearly  printed, 
in  large  type,  on  good  paper.  It  is  largely 
made  up  of  suggestive  questions,  directions  for 
simple  experiments,  and  specimens  of  chil- 
dren's descriptive  papers.  The  teacher  of  the 
intermediate  grades  in  the  towns,  and  the 
teacher  in  the  country  school  as  well,  can  find 
here  suggestive  material  for  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  interesting  lessons.  From  these  les- 
sons, the  pupils  will  learn  a  great  many  of  the 
elementary  facts  of  science;  but,  what  is  bet- 
ter, they  will  be  likely  to  get  their  eyes  open 
to  the  world  about  them,  and  to  develop  an 
interest  in  nature  that  will  never  die  out.  The 
author  says,  in  his  preface,  "  The  order  is,  to 
observe,  to  express,  to  examine  again.  The 
object  is,  accuracy  in  seeing  and  accuracy  in 
expressing  what  is  seen." 

There  are  lessons  on  birds,  insects,  botany, 
mineralogy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  as- 
tronomy, and  meteorology;  and  an  eladorate 
chart  shows,  at  one  view,  the  points  suggested, 
and  the  relations  of  topics  to  one  another.  We 
believe  the  little  book  will  be  very  helpful  in 
promoting  a  kind  of  study  which  is  attracting 
more  and  more  attention. 

We  are  sorry  to  notice  this  sentence  on  page 
10,  "It  walks  on  its  toes  and  not  on  its  feet 
like  we  do." 


Let  Him  First  be  a  Man,  and  other  essays 

chiefly  relating  to  Education  and  Culture. 

By  W.  H.  Venable,  LL.D.     Lee  &  Shepard, 

Boston;  274  pp.    Price,  $1.25. 

At  first  sight  this  book  appears  fragmentary, 
almost  scrappy;  but  a  closer  inspection  shows 
that  the  theme  is  one,  running  through  all  its 
parts,  and  that  theme  is  well  suggested  in  the 
first  part  of  the  title,  borrowed  from  Rousseau, 
"Let  him  first  be  a  man."  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  first 
requisite  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  man,  and 
that  the  whole  aim  of  education  is  to  make 
men.  In  one  respect  the  brevity  of  the  differ- 
ent articles  is  an  advantage;  it  adapts  the 
book  in  a  special  way  to  the  use  of  a  reader 
who  has  but  a  few  minutes  at  command.  Open 


it  where  he  will,  one  will  find  food  for  thought, 
presented  in  a  pleasing  and  suggestive  way. 

Sentences  that  provoke  quotation  are  very 
common,  like  the  following: 

"  He  who  teaches  arithmetic  well,  has  taught 
all  mathematics  by  anticipation.  Who  teaches 
the  first  reader  rightly,  has  given  his  pupil  a 
clue  to  Shakespeare,  to  Herodotus,  to  Confu- 
cius." 

"The  educator's  utmost  science  is  to  know 
nature's  laws;  his  supreme  art  is  to  co-operate 
with  them." 

"Boys  and  girls  should  not  be  left  to  run 
wild;  neveriheless,  the  same  instinct  and 
energy  which  runs  them  wild  is  the  power  on 
which  to  rely  in  propelling  them  up  the  hill 
of  civilization." 

"The  vital  question  is  not  what  books  to 
use,  or  what  subjects  to  teach,  or  what  classes 
to  form,  but  what  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
teaching  ?  What  do  we  want  to  do  with  or 
for  boys  and  girls  ?  " 

"  They  who  put  their  trust  in  legislation  as 
a  sure  means  of  maintaining  good  and  prevent- 
ing evil,  are  no  wiser  than  they  who  have  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  saving  power  of  wealth  and 
and  enterprise." 

To  those  who  know  the  author,  it  will  not  be 
a  surprise  that  much  of  the  language  is  poetic; 
nor  that  poetry  of  no  mean  order  is  found  here 
and  there  without  any  marks  of  quotation.  In 
short,  the  book  is  another  one  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  which  must  find  a  place  in 
the  teacher's  library. 


Publishers  Notes, 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents.    See  ad. 

Winchell  &  Taylor,  262  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago,  will  secure  accommodations  for  vis- 
itors to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Write  to 
them. 

Jones'  "Ethical  Element  in  Literature"  is  a 
stimulating  and  suggestive  book  for  private 
reading.  In  many  cases,  too,  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  high  schools  as  a  text-book;  and 
recently  we  have  sold  a  large  quantity  for  use 
in  one  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  the  coun- 
try.   See  ad. 

Why  not  on  February  22?  If  you  have  not 
yet  raised  a  flag  over  your  school  house,  why 
not  do  it  on  Washington's  birthday?  Since 
last  summer  we  have  furnished  hundreds  of 
bunting  flags  to  our  friends;  and  we  do  not 
know  a  case  of  dissatisfaction,  either  with  the 
cost  or  the  quality.  Write  to  us;  write  to-day. 
See  ad.  for  prices. 

There  is  no  article  more  appropriate  and 
beautiful  for  a  present  to  a  friend  than  a  good 
watch — to  the  teacher,  such  an  article  is  a 
necessity.  Have  you  read  carefully  our  ad., 
headed  "Our  Premium  Watches?"  We  would 
rather  send  them  as  premiums,  but  we  will 
send  them  for  cash — note  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  cash  will  secure  one.  Several  have 
been  ordered  already,  and  the  recipients  are 
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Ugspepm 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Pronounced  by  Physicians  of  all  schools  to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  dis- 
covered for  Dyspepsia. 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says  :  "The  best  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr.  T.  JEL.  Andrews,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says  :  "A 
wonderful  remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free.         Rumford  Chemical  Works,Providence,  R  I. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution: —Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious.  Never  sold 
in  bulk. 


greatly  pleased,  as  they  have  good  cause  to 
be.  Remember  that  these  watches  are  fully 
warranted;  they  are  beauties,  but,  more  import- 
ant, they  are  good  time-keepers. 

pickard's  political  parties. 
Are  you  teaching  United  States  history  ?  Or 
civics  ?  Do  you  want  to  know  facts  of  political 
history  to  present  to  your  schools  in  "General 
Exercises  ?"  Dr.  Pickard's  "  History  of  Polit- 
ical Parties,"  a  treasure-house  of  information 
in  a  compact  form,  is  just  the  book  you  need. 
The  chart  gives  an  amount  of  information 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book;  from  it 
one  may  learn  the  name,  the  politics  of  the 
prominent  candidates  at  every  Presidential 
election,  the  per  cent  of  the  electoral,  and  of 
the  popular  vote  received  by  the  successful 
candidate,  together  with  many  more  facts  of 
interest.    Price  25c.    See  ad.  E.  C.  H. 

DEGARMO'S  BOOK  ON  LANGUAGE. 

The  most  common  criticism  on  the  work  of 
our  schools,  and  one  most  frequently  deserved, 
is  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  words  without 
meaning,  shadow  without  substance,  form 
without  content.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
regard  to  language  work,  in  both  the  higher 
and  the  lower  grades.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  excellences  of  Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo's  little 
books  that  this  charge  cannot  be  made  against 
them.  From  first  to  last,  the  content  of  the 
exercises  is  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Another  capital  feature  is  that  the  child  is 


led  to  the  science  of  language  through  the  art; 
when  the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered 
these  four  small  books,  he  will  know  the  most 
important  principles  of  grammar.  And  he  will 
know  them  in  the  best  and  most  practical  way, 
because  he  has  seen  them  derived  from  the 
exercises  he  has  performed.  He  has  gone  from 
the  particular  to  the  universal,  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  general.  In  his  preface  to  No.  4, 
the  author  says  of  the  plan  of  his  book,  "It 
conceives  that  the  thought  material  can  be  so 
adjusted  that  every  exercise  shall  lead  the 
child  towaids  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  grammar."  We  are  quite  sure  that 
Dr.  DeGarmo  has  realized  this  conception  in 
his  books.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the  best 
German  thought,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  by  a  clear-headed,  practical^  Ameri- 
can schoolmaster. 

The  more  we  have  to  do  with  these  books, 
the  more  thoroughly  we  believe  in  them,  apart 
from  any  question  of  pecuniary  interest.  They 
have  been  practically  tested  in  many  places, 
over  a  wide  area  of  country;  and  we  have  yet 
to  hear  the  first  serious  complaint  against  them. 
We  heartily  believe  that  they  are  the  best  works 
on  the  subject,  now  before  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

In  addition  to  the  two  points  of  excellence 
noted  above,  they  put  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  on  the  pupil;  they  prepare  him  for  all 
kinds  of  practical  composition;  they  lead  to  a 
correct  form  of  work;  and  they  demand  but  a 
very  small  outlay  of  money.  E.  C.  H. 
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o  Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  &Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Our  fine  oleographs,  "Columbus  at  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  the  "Landing 
of  Columbus,"  should  find  a  place  in  every 
school  room,  this  Columbus  year.  Hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms,  they  will  impress  im- 
ages on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  will  never 
fade  out.    See  our  ad. 

ANOTHER  CONVERSATION. 

"See  here,  mamma,  what  a  pretty  card  the 
teacher  gave  me  to-day!  Isn't  it  lovely?  And 
she  has  a  whole  lot  more  of  them  in  her  desk." 

"Yes,  child,  it  is  very  pretty.  Are  they  all 
as  pretty  as  this?  I  wonder  where  she  gets 
them." 

"Oh,  mamma,  some  of  them  are  even  pret- 
tier than  this  one  is.  And  I  heard  the  teacher 
tell  Mrs.  Mason  that  she  buys  them  of  a  com- 
pany in  Bloomington.  And  she  says  they 
don't  cost  but  two  or  three  cents  apiece! " 

We  invite  all  our  readers  to  see  what  we  say 
about  watches  in  our  advertising  columns. 


During  last  year  we  had  some  calls  for  teach- 
ers of  manual  training,  which  we  could  not 
fill;  we  are  now  better  prepared  to  meet  calis 
for  manual  training,  or  other  specialties.  We 
have  also  had  more  calls  for  good  teachers  of 
country  schools  than  we  could  meet.  We 
expect  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  call,  from  that 
of  a  country  district  school,  to  that  of  presi- 
dent or  professor  in  a  university,  as  well 
as  for  special  work.  We  have  a  good  variety 
of  good  candidates  now  on  our  list;  but  we 
need  more.  Public -School  Bureau. 

OUR  PRIZE  OFFER. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  prize  offer  of 
a  complete  set  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Se- 
ries, in  our  advertising  pages.  This  is  an  en- 
terprise in  which  we  have  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  something  to  awaken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  cultivatiug  a  desire  for  and 
a  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  helpful  books  by 
the  children.  Those  who  wish  to  compete,  and 
who  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  best  things 
that  have  been  written,  should  send  at  once  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
"The  Primer  and  Literature,"  and  "Literature 
in  School,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  These  two 
publications  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
wish  to  secure  this  prize.  The  prize  essay  will 
be  published  in  the  March  or  April  number  of 
The  Public-School  Journal.  The  essays 
will  be  examined  by  a  committee  who  will  not 
know  the  writers.  All  papers  should  reach  us 
by  February  15. 


Sheldon's  Studies  in  American  History 


(PUBLISHED  OCTOBER  LAST.) 


by  MARY  SHELDON  BARNES, 

Formerly  Professor  of  History  at  Wellesley  College. 

COMMENDED  BY 


Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Prof.  History,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  Geo.  I..  Burr,  Associate  in  History,  Cor- 
nell University;  A.  M.Wheeler,  Prof.  History, Yale; 
C.  H.  Smith,  i'rof.  History,  Yale;  Geo.  L.  Howard, 
Prof.  History,  Leland  Stanford  University;  Lucy 
Salmon,  Prof.  History,  Vassar  College;  H.  P.  Jud- 
son,  Prof.  History,  University  Minnesota;  M.  D. 
Bisbee,  Prof.  History,  Dartmouth  College;  F.  M. 
Fling,  Prof.  History,  Nebraska  St;»te  University; 
Edward  D.  Neil,  Prof.  History,  Macalester  College, 
St.  Paul ;  etc  ,  etc. 

No  book  can  be  better  recommended  than  this 
has  been.  Send  for  circulars  with  testimonials. 
This  book  is  endorsed  by  teachers  of  all  grades. 
The  above  are  a  few  of  the  college  professors. 


EARL  BARNES,  M.S., 

Professor  of  iScience  of  Education  at  Leland 
Stanford  University. 

ADOPTED  BY  * 


r  Public  Schools:  Duluth,  Minn.;  Bellevue,  O.; 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Quincy,  Mass. ;  Boonton,  N.  J. ; 
Houston,  Tex.;  Andover,  Mass.  High  Schools: 
Philadelphia  (central  H.  S.);  Juneau.  Wis.;  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.;  Freeport.  Me.;  Milton,  Mass.; 
Stromsburg,Neb.  Normal  Schools  :  Cook  county, 
111.;  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Oshkosh, 
Wis.;  Mankato,  Minn.;  Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  by  private  schools  like  Dana  Hall,  Welles- 
ley,  Mrs.  Cleveland's  School,  Minneapolis;  Misses 
Spaulding's  School,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Nott's 
School,  N.  Y.  C. 

By  State  University,  Madison, Wis.;  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  Kas. ;  Converse  College,  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C. ;  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Required  for  entrance  to  Stanford  University. 

What  book  in  six  mouths  can  show  a  wider  range 
of  territory  or  greater  variety  of  schools  where  it 
has  been  adopted? 

On  the  laboratory  method;  goes  back  to  the  sources  and  gives  original  accounts  and  author- 
ities. The  illustrations  are  all  from  standard  sources.  Full  series  of  practical  maps.  Index, 
bibliography,  books  for  supplementary  reading.  Prepared  for  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 
Half  leather,  420  pp.  Price,  $1.12.  Special  rates  for  introduction.  Special  Manual  fob 
Teacher  ready;  price  60c. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

5  Somerset  Street.  3  East  14th  Street.  86  Wabash,  Avenue. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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CATARRH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Ely's  Cream  Balm  gives  satisfaction  to  every 
one  using  it  for  catarrhal  troubles. — G.  K. 
Mellor,  Druggist,  Worcester,  Mass. 

I  believe  Ely's  Cream  Balm  is  the  best  article 
for  catarrh  ever  offered  the  public. — Bush  & 
Co.,  Druggists,  Worcester,  Mass. 

An  article  of  real  merit.  — C.  P.  Alden,  Drug- 
gist, Springfield,  Mass. 

Those  who  use  it  speak  highly  of  it. — Geo. 
A.  Hill,  Druggist,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cream  Balm  has  given  satisfactory  results. 
W.  P.  Draper,  Druggist,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public-School  Journal. 

chicago,  milwaukee  &  st.  paul  ry. 
Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  be- 
tween Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis, 
daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St. 

.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 

The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.  Electric  Reading 
Lamps  in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First  Class. 


•  New  BOOKS 


SCI6NCE. 

Troeger's  Science  Book  is  a  reader  and  guide,  not  only  for  pupils,  but  for  teachers  as  well. 
It  presumes  what  is  a  fact,  that  the  average  teacher  has  had  little,  if  any,  training  in  science 
TDAfP  C"  D'O  studies*    Jt  treats  of  Birds,  Insects,  Plants,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
I  i»  KJ  EL  \J1 1_  ri   O  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology.    Such  objects 
I      M/"*  ET  are  reQuired  as  the  children  can  find  in  almost  any  neighborhood. 

^5  I  E-i  IX  w  EL  The  introduction  contains  an  outline  of  instruction  in  these  sciences,  sys- 
Df}/-}  K  tematically  arranged  for  all  grades  and  with  due  reference  to  the  work  in 

D  ^  ^  ■  geography.  This  course  of  science  work  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  can 
be  put  into  practical  operation  in  any  school.  This  volume  is  intended  for  the  Third  and  Fourth 
years;  but  as  a  beginning,  it  is  suitable  in  the  succeeding  grades.    Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

The  season  of  the  coming  of  the  flowers  (the  true  object  lesson  in  the  study  of  Botany),  suggests 
.npir  H  A  I  I  'Q   ttie  Pr°Priety  of  examining  Abbie  G.  Hall's  Lessons  in  Botany 

Moo  St.  va.  MMLL  O  and  Analysis  of  Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
LESSONS  I  N  work^  of  the  kind  yet  published.  It  leads  to  careful  observation.  It 
RHTAIMV  A  Mn  ANAI  VQIC  creates  enthusiasm  in  the  subject.  It  encourages 
Dt-MMrMY  MIxU  HIHALYolo  investigation  of  the  uses  of  p  ants.  It  gives  valu- 
OF  PLANTS.  able  test  questions  in  connection  with  each  subject.  It  gives  the  pro- 
nunciation of  technical  terms.  It  contains  a  plain,  simple  key,  which 
is  quite  complete  for  all  amateur  work.  It  is  artistically  illustrated  and  beautifully  and  sub- 
stantially bound.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

ARITHMETICS. 

The  Revised  Model  Elementary  and  New  Model  (complete)  Arithmetics.  By  H.  II.  Bclfield,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  direc- 
THF  RFVI^FD  R/l  Onn  Fl  FMC-IUTilDV  tor  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  have 
inc.    nc.  VIoLU   M<JULL   t_  l_  t  IV1  fc.  IN  i  ARY    proved  a  success.   These  text  books  were  prepared 

AND  NEW  MODEL  (complete)  by  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  and  have  already  been  introduced 
_  e.^,^-*  into  many  of  the  leading  schools,  both  east  and  west.    The  exercises 

ARITM  M  C.TICS"  and  problems  are  varied, well  graded,  practical,  business-like,  and  numerous.  Fundamental 
principles  are  emphasized,  explanations  simple,  and  methods  direct,  inducing  pupils  to  gain 
by  experience  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  make  their  own  definitions  and  rules.  Useless  subjects  arc  omitted 
so  that  essentials  may  be  better  taught.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  like  them.  Revised  Model  Elementary,  50  cts. ;  New 
Model  Arithmetic  65  cts.,  postpaid. 

_  BOOKS    FOR  TERCHERS 

The  \  irtues  and  Their  Reasons,  cloth,  by  mail  $1  35      Boltwood's  Topical  Outline  of  General  History,  by 

Mrs  M.  1).  L.  Hiyme's  Syntax  and  Analysis,  by  mail     50  mail  $ 

Christie's,  Astronomy,  by  mail    30      J.  M.  Callahan's  Outlines  of  United  States  History,  by 

Colbert's  Fixed  Stars  or  Map  of,  the  Heavens,  by  mail     50  mail        .  .  35 

"™%nm«L,.     Address  GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  307  and  309  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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Teachers  seeking  for  supplementary  reading 
that  shall  both  interest  and  instruct  their  pu- 
pils, cannot  afford  to  forget  Dr.  De  Garmo's 
Tales  of  Troy.    See  add  in  Journal. 

Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Classification 
Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

A  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  company,  of 
Bloomington,  has  just  issued  a  little  book 
which  is  worthy  of  general  attention.  It  is 
entitled  "History  of  Political  Parties"  in  the 
United  States.  Its  author  is  Josiah  L.  Pick- 
ard,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Chicago,  and  later  president  of  the  University 
of  Iowa.  The  book  has  sixty  pages,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  it  is  bound  in  a  handsome 
flexible  cloth  cover. 

It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  political 
parties  in  this  country,  a  sketch  of  the  early 
party  leaders,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
parties  up  to  1892,  and  a  chapter  of  reflections; 
to  which  is  added  an  ingenious  chart  giving 
the  principal  facts  regarding  all  the  presi- 
dential elections. 

How  often  questions  arise  whose  answer  is 
not  easily  found!  Such  as  these:  What  minor 
parties  have  figured  in  our  presidential  elec- 
tions? How  did  the  old  republican  party  differ 
from  the  modern  one  of  the  same  name?  Who 
were  the  defeated  candidates  for  president? 
Was  the  fifteenth  amendment  unquestionably 
adopted?  What  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote 
did  any  candidate  receive?  etc.  The  answers 
to  all  these  questions,  and  many  more  like 
them,  will  be  found  in  this  little  book. — Bloom- 
ington Pantograph. 


TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  ways. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 
— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
scfeool  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 


ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  the  Nasal I 
Passages,  Allays  Tain  and  Inflammation,  Heals 
the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures  | 


liives  Keliet'  at  once  for  Cold 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  56  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
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If  there  is  a  School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  Flag, 
let  the  teacher  write 
immediately  to 

W.  Simmons  <&  Co., 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mas?. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


THE  SCHOOL  SOCIAL. 

HARRIET  H.   HICKOX,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


As  particles  of  matter,  when  thrown 
into  space,  assume  at  once  a  spherical 
form  and  become  a  unit,  so  individuals 
thrown  together  become  a  unit,  a  com- 
munity, each  one  unconsciously  assuming 
his  peculiar  function  and  station. 

This  is  such  a  common  phenomenon 
that  it  passes  unnoticed.  Yet  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  long  before  a  village, 
hamlet,  or  country  cross-roads  has  crys- 
tallized its  members  into  half  a  dozen 
occupations,  it  has  its  wise  man  and  its 
fool,  its  belle  and  its  beauty.  Nor  will 
there  ever  be  a  community  without  these; 
for,  if  all  the  fools  in  Christendom  were 
set  upon  an  island,  one  would  shortly  be 
a  sage  among  them.  If  each  country 
were  allowed  to  exile  to  the  Czar's  snow 
fields  the  ugliest  of  its  women,  in  this 
congress  of  plainness  there  would  shortly 
arise  one  granted  beauty's  homage. 

No  collection  of  human  creatures  crys- 
tallize themselves  into  a  community  with 
greater  rapidity  than  does  a  school,  and 
nothing  presents  a  more  interesting  study 
to  the  teacher.  Here  is  building  an  in- 
stitution independent  of  the  teacher,  de- 
spite the  whole  regime  of  a  great  "  sys- 
tem," which  is  yielding  fruits  of  gigantic 
size  and  unrivaled  flavor,  or  sending  the 
future  generations  to  the  depth  of  de- 
spair at  a  speed  that  rivals  the  toboggan 
of  the  north,  according  to  your  point  of 
view.  If  you,  the  teacher,  desire,  you 
may  become  an  important  element;  you 
ma}'  even  presume  to  control,  in  some 
minor  points,  in  this  community,  but  not 
by  virtue  of  your  position  as  pedagogue. 

Parties,  factions,  leaders,  cliques, 
wheels  within  wheels,  circles  within  cir- 
cles, no  less  in  the  school  social  than  in 
the  great  world  without. 

You  Cannot  tell  what  examination  you 


were  writing,  not  even  what  ' 1  per  cent ' 
you  gained;  but  you  remember  when  you 
broke  your  pencil  point,  in  order  to  win 
a  wager,  by  borrowing  a  knife  from  the 
"new  boy,"  whose  fine  eyes  proclaimed 
the  spirit  that  made  him  dictator  of  the 
school  in  less  than  a  month.  Perhaps 
you  remember  when  you  managed  to  get 
the  answer  to  the  tenth  question  over  to 
your  pretty  neighbor,  who  looked  so 
tired  and  distressed  at  her  lack  of  math- 
ematical powers.  How  you  determined, 
as  your  conscience  gave  you  a  twinge,  to 
bear  the  extra  future  ill,  if  the  recording 
angel  were  small  enough  to  make  note  of 
such  a  sin, 'rather  than  forfeit  the  chance 
of  bringing  smiles  back  to  a  friend.  You 
remember  too,  the  struggle  you  had  to 
be  ^-really"  glad  when  your  "chum" 
gained  over  you  the  judges'  decision  in 
that  little  contest. 

We  could  all  talk  the  hearth  fire  to 
ashes  and  the  night  to  dawn  recalling 
these  school  episodes.  Why  do  they  so 
cling  to  us  ?  Not  because  of  the  humili- 
ation of  defeat  or  the  glory  of  victory, 
but  because  they  were  the  land  marks 
by  Which  we  were  enabled  to  locate  our- 
selves in  relation  to  our  peers,  the  place 
our  individuality  and  circumstance  was 
carving  for  us. 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
filling  places  of  trust  and  living  lives 
that  proclaim  them  to  possess  a  real  edu- 
cation, who  never  were  taught  by  a 
single  "  scientific  method,  or  subjected 
to  a  thorough  "system,"  who  were  not 
fond  of  study  or  books.  They  went  to 
school  "for  fun"  (which  meant  to  become 
a  part  of  the  same  school  community), 
and  completed  their  tasks  as  they  would 
crack  the  shell  from  a  nut,  in  order  to 
gain  the  meat.  £ 
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The  teacher  is  fortunate  who  has 
learned  to  turn  this  mystic  social  force 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  her  own 
ends.  She  may  feel  great  satisfaction  at 
the  close  of  that  day  upon  which  she  has 
by  powerful  tact  steered  the  affairs  of 
this  primitive  community  far  from  rocks 
and  shallows;  steadied  the  wavering  bal- 
ances of  justice;  elevated  a  noble  model, 
or  shattered  a  tinseled  idol.  Any  plan 
or  system  which  tends,  by  its  formalism 
or  discipline,  to  diminish  the  possibility 
of  the  teacher  thus  influencing  the  social 
fabric  of  the  school,  is  pernicious ;  and  in 
such  degree  as  it  succeeds,  robs  the  chil- 
dren of  the  best  gift  the  teacher  can  be- 
stow— herself. 

In  no  other  phase  of  school  life  is  this 
study  of  an  evolving  society,  so  simply  and 
clearly  manifest  as  in  the  "babies"  them- 
selves. 

Sultry  September  days  bring  together 
forty  little  men  and  maids,  who  sidle  shyly 
into  the  room  and  gaze  wide-eyed  at  a 
sea  of  strange  faces  and  a  myriad  of 
strange  things.  But  when  October's 
nuts  fall  alike  from  burdened  trees  and 
bursting  pockets,  they  have  found  their 
places  as  unerringly  as  do  the  mineral- 
children  at  the  mountain's  heart. 

I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes  to  see  the 
little  citizens  of  my  own  especial  com- 
mune. 

First,  there  is  the  little  blue-eyed, 
brown-tressed  queen  bee  of  them  all, 
whose  authority  is  never  questioned 
among  them,  and  whose  superior  knowl- 
edge is  taken  for  granted.  All  this  is 
well  earned,  for  the  extent  of  her  moth- 
erly responsibility  covers  the  misde- 
meanor and  misfortune  of  each  mate. 

Then  there  is  Jamie,  our  baby,  the 
youngest,  the  smallest  in  stature,  but 
whose  girth  bears  an  astonishing  propor- 
tion to  his  height.  Not  a  child  but  is 
delighted  to  prefer  him  and  all  beam 
with  commingled  amusement  and  propri- 
etary delight  at  his  wondrous  feats  of 
learning. 

Next,  our  incorrigible;  for,  of  course, 
one  there  must  be.  How  often  have  you 
breathed  one  great  sigh  of  relief  when  a 
'  happy  breeze  of  "transfer"  bore  away 
your  "bad  boy,"  only  to  find,  alas,  that 
his  mantle  had  fallen  on  yet  another. 
Our  incorrigible  is  a  girl,  a  wee  brown- 
eyed  thing  who  has  the  lawlessness  of 
no  one  knows  how  many  grandfathers, 


to  straighten  into  order  in  her  small  self. 
She  "never  meant  to  be  bad"  and  is  very 
seldom  good,  as  judged  by  a  school  cur- 
riculum. 

There  is  a  bright-eyed  rogue  who  is 
the  first  to  introduce  strategem  in  the 
simple,  childish  games.  He  is,  and  will 
ever  be,  a  leader;  and  his  followers  do 
not  always  find  smooth  paths. 

That  queer  little  man  is,  in  common 
parlance,  our  "crank."  Clever,  some- 
times winsome,  and  always  interesting, 
he  falls  out  of  harmony  with  our  little 
world  without  a  conceivable  reason.  He 
cannot  be  induced  to  make  friends  with 
any  girl  and  is  contemptuous  of  every- 
one at  times,  save  Jamie.  One  is  bound 
to  wonder  if  one  of  his  grandmothers 
married  the  wrong  man,  or  what  ancient 
pessimistic  philosopher  is  reincarnated 
behind  those  round,  blue  eyes  with  their 
steely  flash. 

There  is  a  brown-eyed  girl  who  is  ever 
to  her  mates  a  model  of  patient,  conquer- 
ing effort. 

There,  in  the  front  seat,  is  our  belle. 
She  sometimes  "don't  want  to"  do  her 
work;  but  every  child  loves  her  flaxen 
curls  and  pretty  face.  The  gravest  boy 
delights  to  stand  by  her. 

That  little'  one  is  a  foreigner,  and 
speaks  as  yet  but  little.  He  is,  as  you 
see,  grotesquely  homely,  a  .  regular 
brownie.  When  he  smiles,  as  he  often 
does,  you  fear  the  ever  widening  mouth 
will  establish  a  complete  revolution  of 
his  features.  Into  the  hand  of  no  other 
child  do  the  tiny  hands  of  his  mates  so 
often  glide  as  into  his.  He  perfectly 
understands  his  influence  and  smiles 
wider  than  ever. 

Here  is  a  pretty,  restless  child,  with 
dark  circles  beneath  brilliant  eyes,  with 
a  varying  red  spot  in  either  cheek  and 
hot  little  hands,  that  tell  too  well  the 
story  of  nervousness.  Tis  such  as  this 
that  stimulants  attract  and  intemper- 
ance and  excess  conquer.  A  child  who 
should  never  be  subjected  to  the  rigor  of 
the  public  school.  In  his  wake  is  ever 
disorder  and  disturbance. 

This  blonde  son  of  Germany  has  in  his 
makeup  a  remarkable  love  for  his  kind. 
To  give  into  his  hands  a  strange  child  for 
entertainment  and  guidance  is  a  most 
happy  arrangement  for  each.  To  share  his 
work  or  play  with  another,  is  his  greatest 
delight.    He  loves  approbation  and  seeks 
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ever  to  be  conspicuous.  His  power  is 
wide  but  not  deep.  He  passes  for  a 
leader,  without  really  being  one.  As  a 
man  one  could  believe  him  capable  of 
political  success,  with  a  Madame  Roland 
for  a  wife,  or  a  shrewd  Pythias  for  a 
friend. 

So  on  to  the  end  of  the  enrollment, 
each  little  one  has  his  place,  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  others,  but 
scarcely  admitting  perfect  explanation. 
And  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  artificialities 
of  a  too  formal  system. 

When  a  child  comes  into  the  school, 
he  has  for  the  first  time  severed  himself 
from  the  little  home  world  and  taken  his 
place  among  his  peers.  The  love  and 
sympathy  which  have  surrounded  him, 
considering  his  personality  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  every  act  of  the  home  cir- 
cle, no  longer  guards  him.  He  for  the 
first  time  becomes  one  of  many.  It 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  such 
an  assemblage  of  human  molecules  would 
make  a  very  discordant  mass.  Possibly 
it  is  owing  to  the  energy  absorbed  in 
forming  a  community  of  themselves,  that 
we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  ele- 
ments of  evil  and  discord  are  unknown. 
Even  the  nineteenth  century's  highly 
wrought  school  apparatus  furnishes  no 
appliances  for  the  education  of  angels; 
and  possibly  for  that  reason  we  are  only 
called  upon  to  deal  with  frail  twigs  of 
faulty  parent  boughs. 

But,  in  the  main,  the  voice  of  our  school 
social  is  good — it  would  support  weak- 
ness, honor,  strength,  give  from  abun- 
dance without  ostentation,  receive  where 
need  exists,  with  gratitude,  but  without 
undue  humiliation.  Above  all,  the  child, 
like  the  primitive  man,  is  just.  Gener- 
osity must  be  and  should  be  a  later  virtue. 

In  these  first  relationships  the  child  is 
making  a  position  for  himself  which  he 
will  always  keep,  at  least  in  part.  He  is 
gaining  ideas  of  sociology  which  will  not 
even  lie  with  him  in  his  grave.  Much 
of  the  selfishness,  unkindness,  and  deceit 
found  in  intermediate  grades  are  the 
fruits  of  seeds  that  were  springing  into 
life  and  might  easily  have  been  eradi- 
cated during  this  early  period,  not  so 
much  bv  the  teacher  as  by  the  children 
themselves.  Is  it  not  a  fair  supposition 
that  the  proper  adjustment  of  this  com- 
munity of  peers  is  more  important  for 


the  first  years  than  any  amount  of  schol 
astic  lore  that  might  be  gained. 

The  intuitions  of  the  people  are  seldom 
at  fault,  however  erroneous  may  be  their 
reasoning.  There  is  now  a  cry  for  re- 
ligious teaching,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  appreciation  of  beauty,  of  reverence, 
for  manners  and  morals;  perhaps  it  may 
be  all  summed  up  under  the  more  eupho- 
nious title  of  ethical  culture.  Perhaps 
the  most  exacting  of  these  clamorers 
would  be  silenced  if  he  were  assured 
that  his  child  were  led  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  his  relations  to  his  fel- 
lows, and  an  ability  and  inclination  to 
fulfill  and  perform  the  same. 

"He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen. " 

Whatever  other  elements  are  necessary 
to  be  brought  into  a  life  to  render  its 
development  harmonious  upon  the  spirit- 
ual or  religious  side,  the  primary,  object- 
lesson  teaching  must  be  found  in  the  re- 
lation  of  one  human  being  to  the  other. 

Whether  one  kneels  or  stands  when  he 
seeks  communication  with  his  Maker; 
whether  his  spirit  soars  on  swelling  chant 
or' piping  hymn  of  praise;  whether  his 
soul  finds  expression  in  monastic  silence 
or  the  frenzy  of  a  "power,"  should  be, 
and  will  be  according  to  his  needs  and 
conception  of  Deity.  The  public  schools 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  which 
is  the  climax  of  a  spiritual  experience. 
No  more  can  it  avoid  abetting  or  retard- 
ing the  objective  religious  lessons,  be- 
cause, when  the  children  first  come  to- 
gether these  lessons  are  learned. 

A  score  of  children,  a  leader  older  and 
wiser — what  more  is  needed  for  ethical 
culture?  Ethical  culture,  too,  not  separa- 
ted from  religious  development. 

A  bright  child  always  desires  to  turn 
and  help  his  slower  neighbor.  Ordinarily 
this  cannot  be  allowed;  you  check  him 
and  he  ceases.  The  energy  he  would 
have  spent  serving  his  neighbor,  soon 
expends  itself  in  excelling  him.  You 
having  discouraged  assistance,  he  no 
longer  wishes  to  give  it.  He  is  proud  of 
his  superiority,  grows  selfish  and  super- 
cillious;  tyrannical,  if  he  has  the  power. 
Here  is  discord,  here  is — what  not? 
(Later  in  school  life,  perhaps,  this  dis- 
cipline will  not  reap  an  evil  result  as 
now). 

Small  seeds  bear  great  fruit.  Multiply 
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this  one  by  every  child  in  the  room  and 
every  school  day  in  the  year,  and  you 
will  not  have  exceeded  the  number  sown 
in  the  too  formal  primary  room.  If  you 
cannot  at  first  detect  these  evils,  in  a 
well  managed  primary  school,  declare 
not  that  they  do  not  exist,  that  their 
discussion  is  sentimentality.  You  may 
not  detect  sewer  gas,  yet  men  die  of 
blood  poisoning. 

If  one  function  of  a  harmonious  and 
perfect  organization  may  be  justly  called 
more  important  than  another,  it  is  this 
phase  of  the  kindergarten  that  is  its 
crowning  glory — that  it  takes  a  mass  of 
little  strangers  and  allows  it  to  organize 
into  a  natural  community  and  then  aids 
it  to  grow  into  a  harmonious  one.  By 
and  through  these  relations  it  reaches  its 
chief  object,  the  leading  of  the  child  to 
comprehend  its  relation  to  its  Maker. 
The  conditions  and  environments  of  the 
kindergarten  render  this  a  possible  and 
even  probable  success,  while  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ordinary  school  hinder  and 
retard  its  accomplishment. 

By  the  introduction  of  kindergartens 


and  less  formal  primary  work  in  our 
schools,  we  can  take  a  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  demanded  moral 
training;  wield  a  weapon  against  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  By  the  recognition 
of  and  cooperation  with  this  social  force, 
this  miniature  human  crystallization, 
while  it  is  simple  and  manageable,  the 
teachers  of  the  earlier  years  may 
pass  on  to  the  teachers  of  the  later  the 
great  power  of  insight,  where  now  they 
wield  the  slight  power  of  intuition.  By 
a  careful  exclusion  of  evil  and  a  fostering 
of  good  at  this  period  we  might  add  ma- 
terially to  the  more  perfect  adjustment 
of  man's  relation  to  his  fellows.  Adjust 
to  a  delicate,  accurate,  natural  balance 
man's  relationship  to  man,  and  you  wipe 
blood  from  the  pages  of  history,  fear 
from  the  lives  of  the  rich,  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  the  poor,  and  our  moaning  mother 
earth  will  bloom  a  paradise.  Then  man- 
ners and  morals  will  spring  from  their 
only  and  real  source — love.  Then, 
whether  His  children  shout  or  keep  si- 
lent, the  Father  will  hear. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

K.  R.  REEDEK. 
V. 


To-day  we  were  much  interested  in 
observing  a  number  of  boys  from  the  in- 
termediate grade  who  were  enjoying  the 
old-fashioned,  flat-foot  skating  upon  a 
small  pond  near  the  school  building. 
With  a  good  running  start,  a  sturdy  boy, 
in  easy  command  of  his  legs,  could  span 
the  pond.  As  ice  near  the  school  build- 
ing is  a  rare  treat,  this  little  pond  was  a 
precious  spot  and  the  source  of  much 
sport.  But  oue  of  the  boys,  after  a  few 
runs,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  was  not  so 
skillful  as  his  comrades,  indulged  his  in- 
dividuality  in  a  manner  very  displeasing 
to  the  other  boys.  Near  the  pond  was  a 
bank  of  coal  cinder.  Picking  up  great, 
rough  pieces  of  cinder,  he  shied  one  after 
another  across  the  ice,  scratching  and 
tearing  the  smooth  surface  with  every 
missile.  As  this  would  soon  spoil  the, 
fun  of  the  skaters,  they  stoutly  pro- 
tested, but  were  answered  only  with  in- 
creased volleys  of  cinders.     Finally  two 


of  the  boys  stopped  skating  and  under" 
took  to  drive  away  the  intruder,  who  now 
directed  his  missiles  less  at  the  pond  and 
more  at  his  assailants,  one  of  whom, 
thinking  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  retired  from  the  contest,  while  the 
other  closed  in  with  his  antagonist;  or, 
in  plain  language,  the  boys  "had  a 
fight." 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  teacher 
didn't  see  all  this,  but  according  to  the 
established  "rules  and  regulations"  of 
the  school,  both  boys  must  be  punished 
for  fighting  and  both  are  about  equally 
culpable  in  the  estimation  of  the  teacher. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  this  case 
would  reveal  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  democracy  which  the  school  should 
inculcate.  The  opportunity  for  amuse- 
ment furnished  by  this  pond,  and  the 
general  interest  felt  in  it,  makes  it  a  kind 
of  cherished  institution  among  the  boys. 
The  boy  who  would  destroy  it  for  his  own 
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selfish  gratification  arrays  himself  against 
an  institution,  and  should  be  put  down 
just  as  society  would  put  down  the  man 
who  would  tread  upon  one  of  her  sacred 
interests.  The  boys  who  protested  sim- 
ply attempted  to  maintain  a  government 
"of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people." 

The  teacher  who  strives  to  make  his 
government  morally  constructive  would 
deal  very  discriminately  With  the  two  boys. 
Tom  Brown  and  Slogger  Williams  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  principle 
for  which  each  fought,  not  upon  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  fighting.  Here  was  an 
opportunity,  many  of  which  arise  in  the 
daily  experience  of  the  pupils,  for  teach- 
ing a  lesson  upon  personal  rights  and 
peaceable  co-operation,  much  more  real 
to  the  boys  than  any  that  are  likely  to 
arise  from  the  study  of  a  fairy  story  or 
any  other  form  of  literature.  And  yet 
that  is  not  saying  anything  against  the 
story  as  a  factor  in  moral  instruction.  It 
is  only  giving  proper  emphasis  to  the 
value  of  the  child's  experience,  fresh, 
warm,  and  personal,  above  all  other 
sources  of  material  for  moral  training. 

The  teacher  should  not  watch  the  chil- 
dren at  play,  but  he  should  see  them. 
Character  reveals  its  true  color  more 
fully  and  develops  more  rapidly  there 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  child's  school 
life.  In  the  first  days  with  a  new  school 
the  teacher  can  find  no  time  so  profitable 
for  the  study  of  the  new  dispositions  as 
the  play  hours. 

Punishment  in  the  instance  cited  above 
was  on  general  principles,  and  it  is  just 
this  indiscriminate  administration  of  cor- 
poral punishment  that  has  brought  it  into 
disrepute  in  so  many  communities  and 
with  not  a  few  prominent  educators. 
How  often  is  it  said,  when  through  some 
inexcusable  blunder  a  child  has  been  pun- 
ished for  an  offense  he  never  committed, 
that  such  a  bad  boy  ' '  never  got  a  lick 
amiss  " — since  he  had  escaped  on  many 
other  occasions  when  he  was  guilty.  A 
lick  is  always  amiss  if  it  does  not  punish 
a  specific  offense.  Indeed,  it  is  not  pun- 
ishment at  all  if  it  does  not  refer  directly 
to  the  misdeed. 

But  the  bare  fact  of  an  offense  is  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  punishment.  The 
offense  must  be  known  in  its  origin  and 
development  before  the  teacher  can  deal 
justly  and  wisely.     "The  essential  truth 


is  not  the  present  fact,  but  the  entire 
process  by  which  the  present  fact  grew 
to  be  what  it  is."  Motives  which  develop 
into  worthy  and  unworthy  deeds  often 
lie  very  near  together  in  the  child's  dis- 
position. Hence  the  necessity  of  going 
behind  the  deed  in  adjusting  penalties. 

We  have  said  that  punishment  is 
negative.  By  this  we  mean  that  it  is 
not  immediately  educative;  it  does  not 
touch  directly  the  inner  being  of  the 
child.  It  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  child 
on  justice.  It  should  be  so  administered, 
if  possible,  as  to  show  the  return  of  the 
deed  upon  the  doer — the  most  valuable 
lesson  in  ethics  for  any  child  to  learn. 
But  it  is  more  than  this ;  it  puts  the  child 
into  proper  relation  to  authority,  and 
thus  prepares  him  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 
more  rational  basis. 

The  chief  moral  force  in  the  school  is 
the  personality  of  the  teacher,  which  does 
not  appear  in  punishment  as  a  simple 
meting  out  of  justice,  but  should  appear 
in  the  quiet,  earnest,  private  talk  with 
the  pupil  after  the  offense  and  the  pun- 
ishment are  far  enough  in  the  background 
to  be  seen  in  a  clear,  calm  light.  It  is 
when  the  teacher  takes  the  pupil  by  him- 
self, and  with  a  deep,  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  his  welfare,  speaks  to  his  better 
self,  wins  his  confidence,  and  seals  a 
friendship  that  is  profoundly  solicitous 
for  his  highest  well-being,  that  the  ethi- 
cal element  in  discipline  is  realized.  This 
is  the  supreme  moment  in  the  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  the  climax  of  personal 
influence  and  moral  power.  The  teacher 
who  neglects  it,  who  punishes  the  child, 
sends  him  away,  and  lets  the  matter  end 
there,  has  done  less  than  half  his  duty; 
has  accomplished  only  the  negative  side 
of  his  work.  Such  a  teacher  will  be  re- 
membered, not  for  the  moral  impulse  he 
gave,  but  for  the  pain  he  inflicted. 

It  is  upon  such  teachers  that  the  small 
boy  swears  vengeance  and  boasts  of  the 
future  retribution  he  will  render.  The 
positively  constructive  work  in  disci- 
pline, the  strengthening  of  the  child's 
moral  fiber,  the  building  up  of  a  struc- 
ture within  that  will  stand  firm  in  times 
of  temptation — this  is  the  work  that  is 
wrought  only  by  the  silent  force  of 
strong  personality. 

But  the  punishment  itself  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  and  so  administered  as  to 
claim    the   pupil's    respect.     We  once 
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knew  a  teacher  who  had  charge'  of  a 
class  of  about  twenty  boys  of  lower  gram- 
mar grade.  There  were  many  unpleas- 
ant passes  between  teacher  and  pupils; 
considerable  punishment  was  inflicted  in 
various  modes  of  pulling  and  shaking. 
One  boy  was  sent  spinning  against  the 
corner  of  a  desk,  etc.  Jn  a  few  days  the 
class  was  placed  under  another  teacher. 
The  testing  of  the  new  teacher  began  very 
soon.  "Without  a  word  of  reproof  or 
warning  and  with  scarcely  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  progress  of  the  recitation,  the 
teacher  quietly  and  coolly  stepped  to  the 
pupil  who  was  the  head  and  front  of  the 
mischief-making  and  slowly  laying  his 
outspread  hand  upon  the  shaggy  head, 
closed  his  fingers  upon  a  wide  area  of 
crispy  locks  and  led  the  boy  out  a  few 
steps  in  front  of  the  class.  Then  grace- 
fully releasing  his  grasp  proceeded  with 
the  recitation,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted but  a  moment.  That  one  act  dis- 
ciplined the  entire  class  for  the  term, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  punish- 
ment more  severe  and  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence had  hitherto  been  inflicted. 
Why  was  this?  There  are  several 
reasons:  There  was  no  "flourish  of 
trumpets"  about  this  teacher.  There 
were  few  words — it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  a  boy  expects  you 
to  say  something  or  do  something. 
There  was  no  scolding  or  repeated  re- 
proofs, ''Didn't  I  tell  you,"  etc.  The 
teacher  was  perfectly  self-possessed  and 
not  in  the  least  perturbed  by  the  inci- 
dent. So  far  as  he  was  concerned  it  was 
not  an  event,  scarcely  an  annoyance 
— only  a  matter  of  course  under  such 
circumstances.  With  the  pupils  it  was 
a  great  event.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
savage  in  the  act.  There  was  firm 
touch,  steady  nerve,  careful  and  precise 
movement.  But  there  is  a  still  stronger 
point  in  this  little  episode.  Pupils  are 
disciplined,  not  by  what  they  see,  but 
by  what  they  think  is  there.  This  act 
was  performed  with  such  care,  grace, 
and  coolness,  as  to  suggest  to  the  pupils 
a  large  reserve  force  of  ways  and  means 


if  they  should  choose  to  draw  upon  it. 
They  did  not  choose  to;  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  sample.  They  respected 
that  teacher  at  once;  they  liked  him; 
they  said  he  was  a  good  teacher.  It  is 
to  such  teachers  that  boys  become  at- 
tached. 

We  are  not  going  to  endorse  all  of  the 
above  described  methods  of  dealing  with 
a  fractious  pupil.  We  are  not  going  to 
say  that  it  was  best  to  take  hold  of  the 
pupil  by  the  hair — perhaps  it  was  not, 
but  it  was  effective.  It  is  possible  for  a 
boy  to  become  a  kind  of  pachyderm 
whose  sensitive  and  safe  spots  through 
which  to  approach  the  inner  being  are 
not  easily  found.  But  we  would  ask  our 
pious  optimist  whose  sensitive  organism 
is  shocked  by  the  above  "brutal  treat- 
ment," who  believes  profoundly  in  the 
dignity  of  the  mind  and  the  sacredness 
of  the  body,  who  relegates  all  corporal 
punishment  to  the  dark  ages,  and  who 
permits  the  "hands  off"  method  only  in 
discipline,  to  compare  the  above  modus 
operandi  with  the  namby-pamby,  sugar- 
plum-and-taffy,  wheedling,  coddling, 
coaxing  methods  resorted  to  in  some  of 
our  schools  in  which  corporal  punishment 
is  forbidden  by  the  board  of  education. 
Teachers  must  get  along  in  some  way 
with  the  "irrepressibles"  and  under  the 
imposed  restrictions  from  the  board  they 
are  forced  to  devise  methods  which  com- 
promise their  dignity,  self-respect,  and 
veracity,  In  other  schools  there  is  so 
much  red  tape  connected  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  little  wholesome  punishment 
that  teachers  are  loth  to  do  their  duty. 
In  such  cases  the  presence  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  father,  mother, 
guardian,  sister,  cousin,  aunt,  or  next  of 
kin,  is  required,  and  a  formal  record  of 
the  event  is  entered  in  the  archives  of 
the  school.  The  "don't  have  to"  spirit 
which  pervades  many  of  these  schools  is 
a  sad  commentary  upon  these  centers  of 
moral  influence.  Children  are  going  out 
from  them  every  year  who  have  never 
learned  that  there  is  a  "God  in  Israel." 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH. f 

Did  you  ever  take  a  "Written  Arith-  through"  it  one  or  more  times,  and, 
metic"  that  has  seen  service,  I  don't  care  holding  it  up  on  its  back  between  your 
for  how  long,  if  only  some  one  has  "gone     two  hands  on  the  table  before  you,  so 
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that  it  stands  perfectly  perpendicular, 
suddenly  release  it,  and  notice  where  it 
will  fall  open  ?  If  you  have  never  done 
this,  suppose  you  try  it.  and  perhaps  it 
will  put  you  on  the  track  of  something  that 
you  never  thought  of  before. 

Now  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  but  just  so  surely  as 
you  make  this  experiment  I  can  foretell 
where  the  pages  will  part.  The  book 
will  fall  open,  invariably,  at  the  "Mis- 
cellaneous Problems  "  at  the  end  of  frac- 
tions. 

I  discovered  this  the  other  day  while  I 
was  rumaging  around  in  our  attic, 
which  is  a  sort  of  cemetery  for  *  dead 
books,  whose  graves  it  is  a  kind  of  mel- 
ancholy pleasure  to  visit  and  linger  over 
for  a  while,  now  and  again,  calling  up 
old  memories  of  this  or  that  which  these 
mummytied  pages  once  made  a  part  of, 
(what  memories  some  of  those  yellow 
leaves  do  recall),  I  say,  being  thus  en- 
gaged, I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Adams's  old 
arithmetic  (the  first  book  of  the  kind  that 
I  ever  sat  up  nights  with),  and  as  it  ac- 
cidentally slipped  from  my  hand  and  fell 
upon  the  floor  it  opened  as  noted  above. 
The  pages  that  were  exposed  by  this  dis- 
play were  worn  almost  to  shreds,  and 
many  of  the  problems  were  so  begrimed 
with  thumb-marks  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  read,  while  the  book  as  a 
whole  was  in  a  pretty  fair  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 

As  I  stood  for  an  instant  gazing  at 
these  as-it-were-footprints  from  my  own 
paleozoic  age,  I  fell  to  wondering  why 
the  book  happened  to  open  just  there 
(I  always  was  curious  about  things),  and 
then  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  other 
arithmetics  might  duplicate,  the  act, 
under  similar  circumstances  So  I  turned 
to  a  row  of  arithmetical  sarcoph- 
agi that  stood  on  a  shelf  just  before  me 
(there  was  a  long  line  of  them,  for  some 
one  has  been  going  to  school  from  out- 
family  most  of  the  time  for  forty  years, 
during  a  large  share  of  which  period 
those  apostles  of  education,  the  school 
book  agents,  have  been  going  about 
making  changes  and  change  wherever 
they  went,  and  this  row  of  mathematical 
coffins  is  the  earnest  of  their  faithful 
labors),  and  took  down  a  copy  of  Green- 
leaf,  which  came  next  in  order.  I  set 
the  book  on  its  back  on  the  floor,  holding 
it  straight  up  with  my  hand,  and  then 


suddenly  "let  loose,"  and — there  it  was, 
just  the  same  as  its  predecessor  !  Then 
I  tried  Davies.  There  was  neither  vari- 
ation nor  shadow  of  turning  in  the  re- 
sult !  Then  came  Colburn,  and  Ray,  and 
Robinson,  and  White,  and  a  whole  heca- 
tomb of  later  fry,  and  in  not  a  single  in- 
stance did  the  sign  fail.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  perfect,  at  least  so  far  as  our 
family  was  concerned. 

But,  like  a  true  scientist  that  I  am,  I 
remembered  that  one  swallow  doesn't 
make  a  summer,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  perchance,  this  phenomenon  might 
be  a  peculiar  attachment  of  the  Smith 
family — that  is,  of  our  branch  of  that 
family  in  particular — so  I  set  out  to  gen- 
eralize from  the  individual  concept  which 
had  taken  its  initiative  as  above  noted  ! 

I  went  into  the  cellar  of  a  down-town 
book  store,  about  a  week  after  school  be- 
gan in  the  fall,  and  there  I  found  a  cord 
or  more  of  "exchanged"  arithmetics 
(books  which,  like  Dead  Sea  fruit,  had 
suddenly  turned  to  ashes  in  the  hands  of 
the  children,  just  as  they  were  beginnings 
to  like  them  a  little  for  old  times'  sake, 
if  nothing  else),  and  I  took  down  a  couple 
of  dozen  or  so  of  these  " back-numbers," 
and  began  to  try  experiments  with  them. 

At  first  I  picked  up  the  books  at  ran- 
dom and  tested  them  according  to  my 
theory,  but  presently  it  occurred  to  me 
that  even  this  might  not  be  a  thoroughly 
infallible  proof;  for  without  specially 
guarding  the  point,  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity that  all  the  books  thus  taken  might 
belong  to  the  children  of  some  one  na- 
tionality, and  in  these  days  of  positive 
science  if  a  principle  is  worth  its  salt  it 
must  be  established  as  world-wide  in  its 
application.  And  so  I  got  the  idea  of 
making  a  Pan-average-American-and-For- 
eign-born-school-child  test  of  my  hypoth- 
esis, and  to  this  end  I  went  through  that 
pile  of  old  paper  and  picked  out  books  in 
which  the  following  names  were  duly  in- 
scribed on  the  inside  of  the  pasteboard 
covers  (the  "fly  leaves  "  were  missing  in 
all  the  books  I  examined) :  Peter  Brown, 
Solomon  Isaacs,  Patrick  Murphy,  Fritz 
Loutzenheizer,  Ignaccio  Papionelli,  Lars 
Larson,  Ann  Jones,  Marie  Chevalier, 
Jean  McDonald,  Topsy  Johnson,  Inez 
Dosamantes,  and  Catherine  Trediakov- 
itchiski,  and  with  these  I  proceeded 
with  my  experimentation.  The  result 
confirmed    my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
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tions;  for,  in  every  case,  the  openings 
were  as  before  noted,  and  the  pages  ex- 
posed presented  the  same  bedraggled  and 
generally  worn-out  appearance  that  I  had 
noticed  in  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
that  came  under  my  observation.* 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel 
justified  in  making  the  bold  prophetic 
statement  that  occurs  in  the  second  par- 
agraph of  this  paper.  I  believe  the  fact 
to  be  verified,  beyond  question,  that 
books  such  as  I  have  described,  treated 
as  I  have  noted,  will  behave  as  I  have 
herein  said  they  would.  And  if  this  pos- 
tulate is  established,  let  us  proceed  to 
search  for  the  cause  of  these  remarkable 
phenomena — for  such  I  certainly  con- 
sider them  to  be. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem:  Why  is 
it  that  there  is  such  singularity  of  event- 
uation,  resultant  from  a  uniformity  of 
actuation  exerted  upon  certain  similar 
books  which  have  previously  been  sub- 
jected to  an  apparently  inconstant  mode 
of  manipulation?  (As  a  scientist,  I  hold 
that,  when  dealing  with  scientific  sub- 
jects, all  the  statements  pertaining  thereto 
should  be  couched  in  scientific  terms!) 

Now,  pursuing  this  investigation  on 
the  line  of  modern  methods  of  research, 
(I  am  myself  a  devout  disciple  of  Bacon, 
and  believe  thoroughly  in  inductive  ways 
of  arriving  at  conclusions)  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  collect  data  from 
which,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  theory 
that  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
given  proposition. 

With  this  fundamental  principle  as 
the  guiding  star  of  my  action,  I  set  out 
for  our  garret  again,  there  to  re-survey 
the  field  of  my  primary  observations. 

On  my  way  home  I  beguiled  the  weary 
horse-car  a  half  hour  by  reading  an  arti- 
cle on  railroads  in  a  current  number  of 
one  of  the  great  monthlies,  and  there  I 
came  across  this  sentence:  "The  rails  on 
a  heavy  grade  will  last  less  than  half  as 
long  as  those  on  a  level  stretch  of  road, 
for  it  is  a  uniform  principle,  that,  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  friction  is,  there 
will  be  found  the  greatest  amount  of 
wear  and  tear." 

I  am  confident  that  it  was  the  last 
three  words  in  the  sentence  that  threw 


my  thought  again  into  the  channel  of  my 
research ;  for  it  occurred  to  me,  then  and 
there,  by  that  natural  sequence  of  ideas 
with  which  all  psychological  students  are 
so  familar,  that  all  the  pages  which  had 
been  disclosed  in  the  books  I  had  let  fall 
open,  were  literally  covered  (what  there 
was  left  of  them)  with  undeniable  marks 
of  both  "wear  and  tear;"  and  from  this 
point  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  record  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  "great  amount  of  friction." 
Yea,  verily! 

With  this  hint  I  got  into  the  top  room 
of  our  house  once  more,  and  began  to 
hunt  for  the  friction-makers  at  this  par- 
ticular place  in  all  arithmetics  that  I 
know  anything  about.  And  I  found 
them,  galore!    Hence  this  paper. 

And,  to  make  the  case  clear,  I  give 
herewith  a  few  of  the  retarding  elements 
that  I  found,  though  some  of  them  were 
scarcely  decipherable,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  friction  that  had  been  exerted 
upon  them.  I  have  taken  them  from  the 
Miscellaneous  -  Problems  -  at-the-back-end 
of  fractions  of  several  arithmetics,  and 
have  tried  to  select  them  fairly,  so  as  to 
truthfully  represent  the  point  I  am  driv- 
ing at.     Thus,  I  read  through  the  grime: 

"In  a  certain  orchard  1-4  of  the  trees 
are  peach,  1-5  are  plum,  2-7  are  cherry, 
and  the  remaining  111  are  apple;  how 
many  trees  in  the  orchard?" 

"A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  9  days, 
B  and  C  can  do  it  together  in  5  days, 
and  B  can  do  2-3  as  much  as  C.  How 
many  days  would  it  take  them  to  do  it, 
all  working  together?" 

"The  sum  of  two  fractions  is  7-8,  and 
their  difference  is  2-5;  what  are  the  frac- 
tions?" 

"A  fish's  head  is  10  inches  long, its  tail 
is  as  long  as  its  head  and  1-3  its  body, 
and  its  body  is  as  long  as  its  head  and 
tail  together;  how  long  is  the  fish?" 

But  I  need  not  extenuate,  nor  would  I 
set  down  aught  in  malice.  To  be  sure, 
the  problems  I  have  given  above  are  the 
worst  worn  of  any  I  found,  and  in  some 
cases  the  "tear"  in  them  was  so  great 
that  I  had  to  supply  the  figures,  but 
neither  of  these  things  in  any  way  af- 
fects   the   argument.     You   know  that 


Tn  behalf  of  exact  scientific  inquiry,  it  is  due  that  I  state  that,  in  the  experiments  above  ra  ntioned,  Solomon 
Isaac/*  book  seemed  possessed  of  a  secret  longing  to  fall  open  at  "Interest,"  while  Top<y  Johnson's  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  open  everywhere  at  once,  butou  a  fair  trial  they  both  yielded  to  the  greater  pressure,  and  did  really  fall  apart  as 
I  have  reported. 
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problems,  of  which  the  above  are  but 
accentuated  specimens,  abound  at  this 
point  in  all  written  arithmetics.  You 
know  what  a  time  you  had  with  them 
when  you  went  over  them;  and  still  bet- 
ter do  you  know,  as  a  teacher,  what  a 
time  you  have  had  with  every  class  you 
have  tried  to  put  through  them — or  them 
through  your  class!  If  you  grew  up  in 
a  country  school,  you  know  that  for  win- 
ter after  winter  you  sat  in  the  back  seat 
and  scratched  your  head  over  these  and 
similar  problems;  and  if  you  were  reared 
on  the  graded-school  plan,  you  know  that 
you  labored  on  such  examples  night  after 
night,  and  got  all  the  folks  in  the  house 
to  help  you  solve  them,  and  then  did  your 
best  to  remember  just  how  the  figures 
looked  on  your  slate,  so  that  you  could  re- 
produce them  on  examination,  if  you  had 
to!  In  either  case  it  took  weeks  to  get 
over  the  two  or  three  pages  of  these  puz- 
zlers, and  hence  the  "wear  and  tear"  that 
your  old  book  doth  show. 

Now,  the  thing  in  all  this  that  gives 
me  pause  is,  how  does  it  come  about 
that  arithmetic-makers  put  such  prob- 
lems as  these  in  this  part  of  the  book? 
When  you  look  these  examples  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  probe  into  the  true  in- 
wardness, you  cannot  help  asking  what 
business  have  they  here,  anyhow?  And 
the  only  answer  I  can  possibly  imagine 
.as  coming  from  anybody  is  this,  that 
they  have  fractions  in  them  and  so  belong 
in  that  department  of  arithmetic!  But 
what  an  answer  is  this!  So  does  the  cal- 
culation of  any  one  of  the  occultations  of 
J.upiter's  moons  have  fractions  in  it,  but 
that  can  hardly  be  urged  as  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  such  a  problem 
should  have  a  place  in  Miscellaneous 
Problems  in  fractions  in  arithmetic!  And 
yet  such  an  argument  would  be  but  a 
few  degrees  more  flinty  than  the  one 
which  would  place  problems  as  I  have 
quoted  in  this  part  of  our  school  arith- 
metics. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fractional  elements 
in  these  problems  are  mere  trifling  affairs 
as  compared  with  the  principles  which 
the  solution  of  these  same  problems  in- 
volves. And  as  for  these  principles, 
when  the  pupil  "tackles"  these  problems 
he  has  not  been  given  one  single  word  of 
instruction  as  to  how  to  deal  with  them 
and  their  likes. 

For  instance,  take  the  first  problem  I 


have  quoted.  It  belongs  to  a  general 
class  of  problems  in  which  several  parts 
of  a  quantity  are  noted,  and  a  definite 
number  is  announced  as  being  equal  to 
the  remainder  that  is  left  when  all  these 
several  parts  are  put  together  and  this 
sum  is  taken  from  the  whole.  But  where, 
in  his  previous  work,  has  the  child  come 
across  anything  even  remotely  resembling 
this?  He  has  never  been  even  so  much 
as  "exposed"  to  such  a  situation. 

And  all  of  the  other  problems  I  have 
quoted  are  open  to  the  same  criticism. 
Their  solution  demands  a  mastery  of 
principles  that  belong  to  mathematics  far 
in  advance  of  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils  to  whom  such  examples  are  given. 
And  hence  the  friction.  Talk  about 
bricks  without  straw!  An  Israelite  in 
Egypt  with  only  a  handful  of  Nile 
reeds  out  of  which  to  make  his  daily  tale 
of  adobe,  was  plethoric  in  resources  as 
compared  with  the  destitute  mathemat- 
ical condition  of  the  hordes  of  grammar 
school  children  who  are  driven,  head  on, 
.to  these  problems,  the  country  over, 
every  day  in  the  week! 

But  I  would  not  care  so  much  about 
that — I  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
children  worked,  and  worked  hard  in 
arithmetic;  it  is  not  about  that  or  any- 
thing like  that  that  I  complain — but 
what  I  do  rebel  against  is,  the  demoral- 
izing outcome  of  such  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure. And  that  such  is  the  result,  you 
and  I  are  living  examples.  These  prob- 
lems and  their  likes,  upset  us,  mathe- 
matically, for  many  a  day  and  year. 
They  made  guessers,  and  cut-and-try 
workers,  and  answer-hunters  out  of  us. 
When  they  were  put  at  us  we  didn't 
know  whether  to  add  or  subtract,  or 
multiply  or  divide;  and  so  we  tried  first 
one  of  these  processes  and  then  the  other, 
or  perhaps  all  four  at  once;  and  when 
we  had  it  "figured  through,"  we  hast- 
ened to  turn  back  to  see  if  we  had  the 
answer!  Isn't  that  what  these  problems 
made  us  do,  and  do  they  not  make  your 
pupils  do  the  same,  even  unto  this  day? 

Now,  if  there  is'  anything  that  mathe- 
matics ought  to  teach  it  is  definiteness  of 
design,  clear  perception  of  procedure, 
and  certainty  of  results — in  a  word, 
absolute  accuracy  should  be  the  purpose 
of  all  mathematical  training.  But  the 
wrestling  with  problems  like  these,  in 
the  way  we  all  have  to — if  they  are  given 
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to  us  in  our  early  teens  and  without  a 
word  of  preparation  for  them — this  tends 
to  the  very  reverse  of  accuracy,  and  gen- 
erates in  us  a  looseness  of  thought  and 
a  dabbling;  with  chance  that  drives  us 
close  into  the  realm  of  shams  and  pre- 
tense, not  to  say  lying,  before  we  are 
aware. 

''What  would  I  do  about  it?"  J  would 
cut  every  one  of  these  problems  out  of 
the  arithmetics  where  they  occur — that 
is,  so  far  as  giving  them  to  pupils  is  con- 
cerned. And  then,  when  the  boys  and 
girls  got  so  they  could  manipulate  num- 
bers well — could  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  whole  numbers  and  fractions 
rapidly  and  accurately;  when  I  was  cer- 
tain that  they  knew  their  multiplication 
table  so  well  that  they  didn't  have  to 
keep  the  fore  finger  of  their  left  hand  in 
the  book  at  that  table  whenever  they 
were  working  problems,  and  could  add 
without  using  their  fingers  for  counters 
— when  I  was  sure  they  had  passed  that 
period,  then  I  would  take  up  a  study,  of 
problems,  as  such,  and  pursue  the  sub- 
ject with  them  intelligently,  systemat- 
ically, and  definitely,  till  they  mas- 
tered it. 

For  instance,  the  first  problem  I  have 
quoted  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems,  as 
I  have  already  said.  I  would  take  up, 
say,  that  class,  or  kind  of  problems,  be- 
ginning with  very  simple  ones,  and  teach 
my  pupils  to  see  what  was  given  and  how 
the  same  must  be  manipulated  to  find  out 
what  is  required.  For  all  problems  of 
this  particular  hind  are  worked  in  ex- 
actly .the  same  way.  And  when  my  pu- 
pils had  "caught  the  idea,"  I  would  im- 
provise a  hundred  similar  problems,  all 


involving  the  same  principle,  and  worked 
in  the  same  way,  making  the  numbers 
larger,  and  the  complications  more  and 
more  intricate  as  we  went  along.  And  I 
would  teach  them  to  recognize  problems 
of  this  class,  no  matter  where  they  stand 
in  the  arithmetic.  Thus,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  first  problem  should  not 
have  its  fractional  parts  expressed  as 
hundredths,  and  so  find  its  place  in  deci- 
mal fractions  or  percentage;  but  if  a 
pupil  had  studied  it  a*  a  problem,  he 
would  smile  on  it  under  any  form,  and 
solve  it  accurately,  every  time.  But 
without  a  study  of  problems,  as  such, 
when  the  like  of  this  turns  up  in  percent- 
age it  is  a  new  thing  to  the  average  stu- 
dent, something  to  sweat  over  and  guess 
at,  even  as  when  it  first  appeared  in  an- 
other guise. 

But  this  pape,r  is  already  too  long.  I 
only  add  that  every  one  of  these  miscel- 
laneous problems  is  capable  of  being  rel- 
egated to  its  proper  class,  and  should  be 
studied  only  in  such  company,  and  then 
by  the  batch.  The-one-of-a-kind-and- 
every-kind-different  hodge-podge  of  ex- 
amples that  now  makes  up  the  part  of 
arithmetic  that  always  shows  its  dirty 
face  when  an  old  book  of  this  sort  is  per- 
mitted to  parade  itself,  is  a  monstrosity 
that  ought  to  be  banished  from  all 
healthy  mathematical  society.  Won't 
you  help  to  shove  it  out  into  the  rubbish 
pile,  where  it  ought  to  have  gone  long 
ago;  or,  better  still,  won't  you  do  what 
you  can  to  land  it  in  a  perdition  which  it 
amply  deserves  for  having  caused  so 
much  trouble  in  the  world — and  for  hav- 
ing led  so  many  primarialy  honest  souls 
astray? 


ATALA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.   BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

VIII. 
THE  COMMUNITY. 


We  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley, 
where  I  looked  upon  a  marvelous  scene — 
it  was  a  natural  bridge,  not  unlike  the 
one  in  Virginia  of  which  you  may  have 
heard.  Men,  my  son,  especially  those  of 
your  country,  often  imitate  nature,  but 
their  copies  are  always  inferior.  It  is 
not  so  with  nature;  for  when  she  has  the 


appearance  of  imitating  the  works  of 
man  she  really  offers  models  for  him  to 
follow.  Thus  are  bridges  thrown  from 
the  summit  of  one  mountain  to  that  of 
another,  roads  are  suspended  above  the 
clouds,  rivers  spread  over  the  land  for 
canals,  hills  sculptured  for  columns,  and 
the  hollow  of  the  sea  is  a  great  basin. 
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We  passed  under  the  only  arch  of  this 
bridge,  and  before  us  stood  another 
marvel;  the  cemetery  of  the  Indians  of 
the  mission,  or  the  "Groves  of  the 
Dead."  Father  Aubry  had  permitted 
his  neophytes  to  bury  their  dead  in  their 
own  fashion,  and  to  keep  for  their  burial 
place  the  Indian  name.  He  had  merely 
sanctified  the  place  by  a  cross.  The 
field  was  divided,  as  was  also  the  com- 
mon harvest  field,  into  as  many  lots  as 
there  were  families.  Each  lot  was  a 
grove,  varied  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  one  who  planted  it.  A  stream  wound 
noiselessly  through  the  field;  they  named 
it  the  River  of  Peace.  This  pleasant 
asylum  of  souls  was  closed  on  the  east 
by  the  bridge  under  which  we  had 
passed;  two  hills  bounded  it  on  the  north 
and  south;  it  opened  only  toward  the 
west,  where  stood  a  great  grove  of  firs. 
The  trunks  of  these  trees,  red  marbled 
with  green,  rising  without  branches  to 
their  tops,  resembled  high  columns,  and 
formed  the  peristyle  of  this  temple  of  the 
dead;  these  made  a  sobbing  sound  like 
the  heavy  moaning  of  an  organ  under  the 
vaults  of  a  church;  but  when  the  depths 
of  this  sanctuary  are  reached  one  hears 
only  the  songs  of  the  birds  that  cele- 
brate an  eternal  feast  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed. 

Leaving  this  wood,  we  came  upon  the 
mission  village,  situated  by  a  lake  in 
the  middle  of  a  prairie  covered  with 
flowers.  We  reached  it  through  an 
avenue  of  magnolias  and  live  oaks,  which 
bordered  one  of  the  old  routes  to  the 
mountains  that  lie  between  Kentucky  and 
the  Floridas.  As  soon  as  the  Indians 
perceived  their  pastor  in  the  plain,  they 
abandoned  their  work  and  ran  to  meet 
him.  Some  kissed  his  robe,  others  aided 
his  steps;  mothers  lifted  their  small  chil- 
dren in  their  arms  to  let  them  see  this 
servant  of  God,  who  was  affected  to  tears 
by  these  demonstrations  of  affection. 
While  walking  with  them  he  learned  what 
had  passed  in  the  village;  he  gave  coun- 
sel to  one,  reprimanded  gently  another; 
he  spoke  of  the  harvest  to  be  gathered, 
the  children  to  be  instructed,  of  sorrows 
to  be  consoled,  and  in  all  his  talks  turned 
their  thoughts  to  God. 

Thus  escorted  we  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  cross  that  we  found  upon  the 
road.    Here  Father  Aubry  was  accus- 


tomed to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  his 
religion: 

"My  dear  children,"  said  he,  turning 
towards  them,  "a  new  brother  and 
sister  have  come  to  join  you;  also,  I  see 
that  your  grain  fields  remain  unharmed 
by  yesterday's  storm;  you  have,  then, 
two  great  blessings  for  which  to  thank 
God.  Let  us  offer  here  the  holy  sacri- 
fice, and  may  each  bring  a  deep  devo- 
tion, a  living  faith,  infinite  gratitude, 
and  a  humble  heart." 

The  priest  then  put  on  a  tunic  made 
of  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree;  the  sacred 
vessels  were  drawn  from  their  repository 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  the  altar  was 
prepared  upon  a  rock;  the  water  drawn 
from  the  neighboring  torrent  and  a 
bunch  of  wild  grapes  furnished  the  wine 
for  the  sacrifice.  We  all  fell  upon  our 
knees  in  the  high  grass;  the  mystery 
began. 

The  Aurora,  harbinger  of  day,  appear- 
ing behind  the  mountains,  illumined  the 
east.  Everything  was  tinged  with  gold. 
The  sun  announced  with  such  splendor, 
ere  long  came  up  from  this  abyss  of  light, 
and  its  first  ray  fell  upon  the  consecrated 
host  which  the  priest  at  that  moment  ele- 
vated. O  the  charm  of  religion!  O  the 
magnificence  of  the  Christian  worship! 
For  high  priest  an  old  hermit,  for  an 
altar  a  rock,  for  a  church  the  wilderness, 
for  worshipers  innocent  savages!  No,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  at  the  moment  that 
we  prostrated  ourselves  the  great  mys- 
tery was  accomplished,  and  that  God 
descended  upon  the  earth ;  for  I  felt  Him 
descend  into  my  heart. 

After  the  sacrifice,  when  only  the 
daughter  of  Lopez  was  wanting  to  me, 
we  went  on  to  the  village.  Here  we 
found  a  strange  and  touching  medley  of 
social  life,  and  the  life  of  nature;  in  a 
corner  of  the  original  forest  was  seen  a 
growing  culture;  clusters  of  grain  rolled 
in  waves  of  gold  around  the  trunk  of  some 
fallen  oak,  and  the  sheaves  of  summer 
took  the  place  of  the  tree  of  three  cen- 
turies. Everywhere  the  smoke  was  as- 
cending from  the  forests  delivered  over 
to  the  flames,  and  the  plow  moved  slowly 
among  the  debris  of  their  roots.  Sur- 
veyors, with  their  long  chains,  measured 
the  ground;  umpires  established  the  first 
proprietors;  the  birds  resigned  their 
nests;  the  lair  of  the  wild  beast  was 
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changed  to  a  cabin;  the  blacksmith's 
forge  resounded,  and  the  strokes  of  the 
ax  awoke  for  the  last  time  the  echoes 
that  expired  with  the  trees  which  had 
served  as  asylums  for  them. 

I  wandered  enraptured  in  the  midst  of 
these  scenes,  rendered  more  entrancing 
by  the  image  of  Atala  and  by  the  dreams 
of  felicity  with  which  I  deluded  my  heart. 
I  admired  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  the  savage  life;  I  saw  the  Indian 
civilized  by  the  voice  of  religion;  I  as- 
sisted at  the  primitive  nuptials  of  man 
and  the  earth;  man,  by  this  grand  con- 
tract, abandoning  to  the  earth  the  herit- 
age of  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  aud  the 
earth  promising  in  return  to  enrich  his 
fields  with  the  harvest,  and  to  carry 
faithfully  his  and  his  children's  ashes. 

Now  they  presented  a  child  to  the 
missionary,  who  baptized  it  among  the 
jasmines  in  bloom,  by  the  edge  of  a  stream, 
whilst  a  coffin,  amidst  this  play  and  work, 
was  taken  to  the  groves  of  the  dead. 
Two  lovers  received  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion under  an  oak,  and  we  went  to  estab- 
lish them  in  a  corner  of  the  wilderness. 
The  pastor  went  before  us,  consecrating 
here  and  there  a  rock,  a  tree,  or  a  foun- 
tain, as  of  old,  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian's book,  God  consecrated  the  unculti- 
vated earth  upon  giving  it  as  a  heritage 
to  Adam.  This  procession  which,  pell- 
mell  with  the  flocks,  followed  from  rock 
to  rock  their  venerable  chief,  represented 
to  my  softened  heart  the  migrations  of 
the  first  families,  when  Shem,  with  his 
children,  crossed  the  then  unknown  world, 
following  the  sun  which  went  before  him. 

I  wished  to  know  of  the  hermit  how  he 
governed  his  children;  he  responded  with 
great  kindness:  "  I  have  given  them  no 
law;  I  have  only  taught  them  to  love 
others,  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  hope  for  a 
better  life.  All  the  laws  of  the  world 
are  included  in  that.     You  see  in  the 


center  of  the  village  a  house  larger  than 
the  others;  it  serves  as  a  chapel  in  the 
rainy  season.  They  assemble  there  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  praise  the  Lord,  and 
when  I  am  absent  there  is  an  old  man 
who  serves  in  my  place,  because  old  age, 
like  maternity,  is  a  kind  of  priest-hood. 
After  this  they  go  to  work  in  the  fields, 
and  although  the  property  is  divided,  so 
that  each  can  learn  social  economy,  the 
harvests  are  deposited  in  common  gran- 
aries, to  maintain  fraternal  charity. 
Four  old  men  distribute  equally  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor.  Add  to  this  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  the  many  sacred  songs, 
the  cross  where  I  have  just  celebrated 
the  mysteries,  the  elm  under  which  I 
preach  on  pleasant  days,  our  graves  so 
near  our  fields  of  grain,  our  streams  in 
which  I  baptize  ihe  little  children  and 
the  Saint  Johns  of  this  new  Bethany,  and 
you  will  have  a  complete  idea  of  this  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ.'' 

The  words  of  the  hermit  transported 
me  and  I  felt  the  superiority  of  this  sta- 
ble and  industrious  life  over  the  wander- 
ing and  idle  life  of  the  savage. 

Ah!  Rene,  I  do  not  murmur  against 
Providence,  but  I  avow  that  I  never  think 
of  this  evangelic  society  without  feeling 
the  bitterness  of  regret.  How  happy 
would  my  life  have  been  couid  I  have  had 
a  home  there  with  Atala!  There  to  have 
ended  my  life  with  her,  unknown  of  men, 
hiding  my  happiness  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  like  the  rivers  which  have  not 
even  a  name  in  the  wilderness.  In  place 
of  this  peace  that  I  then  dared  to  promise 
myself,  what  sorrow  has  not  followed  my 
footsteps!  A  continual  plaything  of  for- 
tune, broken  in  all  its  parts,  a  long  time 
exiled  from  my  country,  and  finding,  upon 
my  return,  only  a  home  in  ruins  and  my 
friends  in  the  tomb:  such  has  been  the 
destiny  of  Chactas. 


(To  be  continued.) 


MENTAL  GROWTH. 

A  CHAPEL  TALK  BY  PRESIDENT  BRADLEY  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 


I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  this  morn- 
ing to  talk  familiarly  with  you  concern- 
ing some  of  the  conditions  of  intellectual 
and  moral  growth.  Students  often  fail 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  study 


and  instruction  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  co-operate  most  effectively  with 
their  teachers  in  efforts  for  their  own  im- 
provement. There  is  no  lack  of  willing- 
ness on  their  part — no  lack  of  fidelity  and 
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skill  on  the  part  of  their  teachers,  but 
simply  a  failure  to  put  themselves  in  the 
position  to  receive  the  stimulus  and  men- 
tal uplift  which  might  be  obtained. 

We  have  all  observed  the  difference 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  different 
students.  One  seems  to  grasp  every 
subject  with  ease  and  certainty.  His 
classmates  point  to  him  with  pride.  If 
we  meet  him  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
months  we  are  impressed  with  his  intel- 
lectual growth.  Another  makes  little 
progress  and  becomes  a  hard  problem  to 
himself  and  his  friends  and  especially  to 
his  teachers. 

Now  it  is  generally  true  that  a  stu- 
dent's advancement  will  be  in  proportion 
to  his  diligence  in  study  and  this  is  what 
we  naturally  expect.  But  it  was  not  so 
in  the  case  of  Governor  Bowerman;  it 
was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  And  there  have  always  been 
enough  instances  of  successful  men  who 
were  poor  students  to  keep  some  excel- 
lent people  busy  explaining,  and  to  afford 
great  comfort  to  lazy  and  conceited  stu- 
dents who  wanted  the  rewards  of  hard 
work  without  being  willing  to  do  the 
work.  In  this  college  we  have  an  advan- 
tage over  some  institutions  in  that  all,  I 
think,  who  are  here  have  come  with  a  de- 
sire and  a  distinct  purpose  to  improve. 
There  are  schools  in  which  other  consid- 
erations prevail  more  largely.  There  are 
classes  of  people  in  every  large  commu- 
nity who  have  no  aspiration  for  mental 
or  moral  improvement.  Their  feeling 
towards  all  that  is  above  them  is  one  of 
envy  and  hate,  with  no  ambition  to  attain 
to  excellence  themselves.  Thus  such 
philanthropic  workers  as  those  who  are 
carrying  on  the  Hull  House  in  Chicago 
and  the  College  Settlement  in  New  York 
find  their  first  and  most  difficult  duty  to 
be  that  of  inspiring  in  the  minds  of  those 
among  whom  they  labor  a  desire  for 
something  better  and  a  willingness  to 
strive  for  its  attainment. 

If,  then,  we  all  desire  to  grow,  let  us 
try  and  apprehend  clearly  the  conditions 
and  the  means  of  growth.  There  are  cer- 
tain processes  of  development  which  go 
on  in  us  unconsciously.  This  passive 
growth  is  no  more  credit  to  us  than  our 
increase  of  stature  or  of  avoirdupois.  I 
do  not  think  it  ever  raises  a  person  above 
mediocrity.     The  growth  which  leads  to 


real  excellence  is  always  accompanied 
with  conscious  effort.  Great  men  do  not 
become  such  by  idly  waiting  and  wishing. 
There  is  much  in  heredity,  but  there  is 
more  in  education  and  environment.  No 
blood  was  ever  blue  enough  to  make  a 
man  eminent  except  as  he  himself  strove 
to  attain  eminence. 

Intellectual  growth  requires,  first,  a 
consciousness  of  one's  need  of  growth; 
and,  second,  a  consciousness  of  one's  ca- 
pacity for  growth.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  feel  no  need  of  improvement; 
they  are  self-complacent  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  great  already.  And  there 
are  multitudes  whose  sluggish  and  be- 
nighted minds  never  discover  their  own 
ignorance  and  feebleness.  It  is  only  as 
one  realizes  his  need  that  we  can  hope 
for  his  improvement. 

But  many  who  are  conscious  of  their 
need  distrust  their  capacity  for  growth. 
Faith  in  ourselves,  in  the  capacity  of  our 
faculties  to  respond  to  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  upon  them,  is  no  less  es- 
sential than  the  consciousness  of  our 
need  of  improvement.  History  abounds 
in  inspiring  examples  of  men  who  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  spite  of  personal 
disadvantages.  When  Beaconsfield,  stam- 
mering through  his  first  parliamentary 
argument,  was  at  length  coughed  down 
by  his  jeering  audience  and  compelled  to 
take  his  seat,  he  exclaimed:  "I  yield  to 
your  ridicule  to-day,  but  the  time  shall 
come  when  you  will  be  glad  to  listen  to 
me."  If  we  may  believe  the  stories  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  Demosthenes 
was  accustomed  for  years  to  recite  poems 
and  orations  as  he  ran  up  hill,  to  declaim 
in  the  face  of  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
that  he  might  strengthen  his  voice  and 
lungs  and  overcome  natural  defects  in 
his  speech.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no 
one  ever  attained  to  superiority  who 
could  not  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  point.  We  develop  our  powers 
by  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us. 

A  symmetrical  character  implies  an 
even  balance  between  self-confidence  and 
modesty.  An  excess  of  either  is  a  seri- 
ous, often  a  fatal  barrier  to  success.  He 
who  is  over-confident  gives  offense  by  his 
arrogance  and  neglects  the  preparation 
necessary  to  successful  performance.  He 
who  is  self-distrustful  cannot  rouse  his 
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powers  to  their  fullest  exertion,  magni- 
fies the  obstacles  in  his  way  and  yields 
to  difficulties  which  might  be  overcome. 

The  true  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  is  then  vigorous  effort  to- 
wards a  definite  end.  A  clear  aim  and 
an  earnest  purpose  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
A  certain  half-truth  current  now-a-days 
declares  that  "we  learn  to  do  by  doing," 
and  there  is  an  old  maxim  which  says 
that  practice  makes  perfect.  But  it  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  practice  whether  it 
makes  perfect  or  not.  We  do  not  always 
learn  to  do  by  doing.  You  have  seen 
pages  of  school-boys'  copy  books  where 
every  line  grew  poorer  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Sometimes 
practice  results  in  listlessness,  sometimes 
in  celerity  rather  than  in  good  work. 
There  are  men  whose  business  requires 
them  to  sign  their  names  so  often  and  so 
rapidly  that  their  signatures  are  almost 
illegible.  We  find  many  persons  who 
have  done' one  thing  so  long  that  they  do 
it  poorly.  They  take  little  interest  in 
their  work  and  it  becomes  a  dull  routine. 
Mere  repetition  makes  men  mechanical 
rather  than  skillful.    The  element  of  in- 


terest, of  clear  apprehension  and  eager 
purpose  is  also  necessary.  Practice 
makes  perfect  when  there  is  a  definite 
aim.  We  must  clearly  apprehend  the  ex- 
act thing  to  be  done;  we  must  muster 
our  energies  to  do  it  most  effectually. 
Did  you  ever  watch  the  pitcher  in  a  base 
ball  game?  How  his  eye  guides  his  hand 
as  he  sends  the  ball  spinning  past  the 
bat?  A  good  pitcher  illustrates  the  kind 
of  practice  which  makes  perfect.  The 
intellect  and  the  will  must  unite  in  vig- 
orous action  if  we  are  to  learn  to  do  by 
doing. 

Have  you  a  lesson  or  a  class  exercise  to 
prepare?  Set  before  yourselves  the  high- 
est standard;  be  content  with  no  slov- 
enly work.  Bring  all  the  energies  of 
your  mind  to  the  preparation.  Train 
your  faculties  to  respond  to  your  de- 
mands upon  them  as  the  pitcher  trains 
his  muscles.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to 
spend  two  hours  upon  what  should  be 
done  in  forty  minutes.  Permit  no  inter- 
ruption, no  wandering  thoughts.  Learn 
to  concentrate  all  your  powers  and  com- 
pel them  to  act  every  time  with  their  ut- 
most vigor.  This  is  the  secret  of  growth. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

C.  M.  CARPENTER,  BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


In  answer  to  a  number  of  communica- 
tions received  from  superintendents  and 
school  officials  who  seem  much  interested 
as  to  final  results,  we  take  pleasure  in 
dropping  a  few  lines  into  the  columns  of 
those  educational  journals  that  have  done 
so  much  to  lighten  the  burden  of  labor 
in  the  pioneer  work  of  this  new  under- 
taking. 

After  much  toil  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience  had  been  expended  in  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  first  organization, 
the  savings  bank  was  opened  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  of  Blooming- 
ington,  Ind. ,  September  28,  1891,  and  on 
each  subsequent  Monday  morning,  holi- 
days excepted,  until  the  present  time. 

Each  Monday  morning  during  the 
school  year,  every  room  in  the  public 
schools  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
savings  bank,  the  work  being  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  strictest  princi- 


ples and  rules  of  actual  business,  the 
teacher  acting  as  cashier. 

After  the  money  deposited,  together 
with  the  check  receipts,  are  sealed  in  a 
coin  envelope  by  the  teacher,  receipted 
for  and  collected  by  the  manager,  it  is 
delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  building 
association,  in  whose  presence  the  envel- 
opes are  opened  and  the  money  counted. 

This  money  is  disposed  of  in  three 
ways  : 

1.  For  the  payment  of  drafts. 

2.  For  the  payment  of  $25  dues  on  100 
shares  of  stock. 

3.  Balance  invested  in  6  per  cent  paid 
up  stock. 

The  savings  bank  is  now,  since  Janu- 
ary 9,  1892,  carrying  100  shares  in  the 
Building,  Loan  Fund,  and  Savings  Associ- 
ation. We  are  now  confident  that  this 
stock  will  be  safely  carried  to  its  matur- 
ity, and  that  the  children  of  the  public 
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schools  of  the  little  town  of  Bloomington 
will  in  less  than  five  more  years  have  to 
their  credit  in  the  school  savings  bank  a 
cash  deposit  of  $10,000. 

The  earnings  from  this  investment  to- 
gether with  the  surplus  interest  which 
is  rapidly  accumulating,  enable  the  sav- 
ings bank  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  the  rules  and  regulations 
specify.  This  rapid  accumulation  of  in- 
terest is  due  to  the  facts  : 

1.  That  the  money  of  a  pupil  depositor 
is  placed  to  interest  account  only  in  sums 
of  even  dollars,  and  on  the  last  Monday 
of  the  month. 

2.  That  all  deposits  must  have  been 
placed  to  interest  account  six  months 
prior  to  third  Saturday  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober before  interest  accumulations  can 
be  shared  by  the  depositors. 

3.  That  all  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
bank  are  shared  by  the  depositors  and 
can  not  be  disposed  of  in  any  other  way. 

The  savings  bank  pays  interest  twice 
each  year.  In  the  months  of  April  and 
October  interest  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

That  the  school  savings  bank  has  been 
eminently  successful,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  650  of  our  1,000  pupils  have  been 
regular  depositors;  that  $2,503.35  have 
been  deposited  since  the  organization, 
September  28,  1891,  an  average  deposit 
for  the  61  banking  mornings  of  $41.04, 
and  that  $1,711.61  yet  remain  in  bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  pupil  depositors,  an  av- 
erage saving  of  $28.06  per  week. 

But  more  than  this,  the  plotting  and 
planning,  the  self-denial  back  of  the  fig- 
ures, of  which  the  figures  are  only  the 
outward  expression,  is  the  profound 
thing.  Such  lessons  never  make  brilliant 
showings;  they  cannot  be  tested  by  writ- 
ten examinations;  they  are  far  too  deep 
for  per  cents,  and  in  extent  they  reach 
far,  far  beyond  school  life. 

The  children  very  generally  earn  the 
money  saved.  We  encourage  that  each 
child  be  assigned  a  regular  task  and  paid 

v : 

"That  has  always  been  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  the  schools  to  teach  words,  defi- 
nition, and  rules,  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  objects  and  experiences 
of  life  that  put  meaning  into  these  ab- 
stractions.    The  result  is  that  all  the 


for  the  work  when  satisfactorily  done, 
and  by  this  industry  and  saving  the  child 
will  soon  become  a  self-supporting  and 
useful  citizen. 

During  the  summer  months  the  work 
of  the  savings  bank  continued  with  in- 
creased interest,  regardless  of  rain,  sun- 
shine, or  summer  vacation.  Each  Mon- 
day morning  the  bank  was  opened  for 
deposits  and  the  children  flocked  in  with 
their  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  and  quar- 
ters from  their  weekly  earnings  to  in- 
crease their  share  in  the  common  fund 
and  thereby  receive  one  more  credit  in 
their  little  pass  books. 

The  school  children  of  Bloomington  are 
already  highly  sensible  and  justly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  savings  bank 
of  their  own  with  a  capital  stock  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  the  safety  of  which  is 
secured  by  the  Workingmen's  Building 
Association,  which  security  is  as  safe  as 
Bloomington  itself. 

The  facts  : 

1.  That  their  money  is  subject  only  to 
the  properly  signed  checks  of  pupil  de- 
positors. 

2.  That  they  are  required  to  fill  out 
all  their  own  blanks,  and  deposit  and 
withdraw  their  own  money. 

3.  That  interest  is  paid  directly  to 
them,  semi-annually,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum. 

4.  That  they  very  generally  earn  their 
own  money  by  performing  tasks,  doing 
actual  labor  and  receiving  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  the  same  through  the  kindness 
of  parents  and  guardians  who  have  so 
generously  assisted  in  the  undertaking, 
gives  to  our  pupils  that  self-interested 
feeling  so  important  in  the  development 
of  child  mind,  and  is  evidence  sufficient 
and  conclusive  that  these  practical  les- 
sons of  industry,  thrift,  and  economy  are 
fast  and  permanently  fixing  their  habits 
of  acting  and  thinking,  which  shall  direct 
and  mold  these  precious  little  lives  into 
true  and  useful  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 


prominent  educational  reformers  have 
pointedly  condemned  the  practice  of  learn- 
ing words,  names,  etc.,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  signified." — McMurry's 
"  General  Method." 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  c  r  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  lirst  month's  work ;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month ;  and  so  on. 


Program  for  Teachers'  Meeting,  Saturday- 
March  4. 

1.  Reports. 

2.  Journal  Articles:  (The  Public- 
School  Journal,  February  number.) 

1.  Walks  Abroad. 

2.  Should  we  Encourage  Children  to  read 

Fairy  Tales?    p.  278. 

3.  School  Government,    p.  283. 

4.  Promotion  of  Pupils,    p.  289. 

5.  The  Nibelung  Tales,  p.  290.  (Review 
Part  I.  in  December  number.) 

6.  First  Steps  in  Geography,    p.  291. 

7.  The  Recitation,    p.  296. 

8.  Advanced  Reading,    p.  299. 

Please  read  these  articles  once  each 
week  from  now  until  date  of  our  meeting. 
Mark,  as  you  read,  the  parts  that  seem 
especially  significant  to  you. 

How  about  marking  what  you  read  as  an 
educational  habit? 

3.  Psychology — Memory:  (pp.  108- 
124.) 

Suggestions  as  to  methods  in  memory  train- 
ing will  be  welcome. 

Baldwin's  "Elementary  Psychology  and  Edu- 
cation." 

4.  Didactics : 

Be  prepared  to  report  results  in  your  work 
for  the  month  from  your  study  and  application 
of  "Rules  for  Attention  Culture." 

Have  you  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  "Mis- 
takes in  Attention  Culture?" 

Baldwin's  "Psychology  Applied  to  the  Art  of 
Teaching." 

Kewanee,  111.,  February  13,  1893. 


into  pieces  by  saying  for  such  a  month  do 
so  much.  The  teacher,  knowing  exactly 
what  he  must  do,  has  arranged  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  taught,  and  has  gone 
at  it  with  an  aim  and  a*  purpose.  With  a 
definite  object  in  mind,  he  has  constantly 
asked  himself,  "How  can  I  best  accom- 
plish it?"  Specific  work  and  thinking  of 
this  kind  gives  clearness.  Clearness  gives 
certainty,  which  is  the  mark  of  every 
great  teacher  or  even  every  good  teacher. 
Experience,  too,  becomes  definite  and  of 
much  value. 

It  is  the  only  way  to  learn.  Take  one 
thing,  arrange  it  in  the  mind  by  an  easy 
and  natural  connection;  when  you  have 
done  this,  you  have  it  learned. 

To  induce  scholars  to  adopt  this  method 
of  working,  the  teacher  must  first  adopt 
it  himself.  The  chief  benefit  gained  from 
a  teacher  is  to  learn  how  he  goes  at  the 
subject  and  how  he  views  it.  Have  them 
feel  that  it  is  the  idea,  and  not  the  book, 
that  is  to  be  learned. 

The  Manual  has  been  a  means  in  this 
regard,  and  has  done  it  more  universally, 
doubtless,  than  any  other  agency  could 
have  done.  It  has  done  nothing  more  for 
an  individual  school  than  any  good  teacher 
would  do. 

Winfield  Turner. 

Hennepin,  Illinois. 

[This  correspondent  has  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  The  Manual  and 
Guide  may  be  a  great  help  or  a  great 
hindrance,  according  to  the  use  made  of 
it.— Ed.] 


The  Chief  Advantage  Gained  by  the 
"Manual  and  Guide." 

The  Manual  has  brought  forward  a 
point  of  good  teaching,  which  has  given 
it  its  success,  more  than  any  advantage 
derived  from  the  grading  required.  It 
has,  in  one  sense,  broken  the  subjects 


"To  implant  vigorous  aims  and  incen- 
tives in  children  is  the  great  privilege  of 
the  teacher.  We  shall  some  day  learn 
that  when  a  boy  cracks  a  nut,  he  does  it 
because  there  may  be  a  kernel  in  it,  not 
because  the  shell  is  hard." — McMurry's 
" General  Method." 
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PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two 
Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or 
Primary  Form. 


The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

[Adapted  from  iEsop,  for  use  in  First  Grade.] 

section  I. 

Once  there  was  a  fierce  old  lion,  who 
had  been  out  hunting  all  night.  In  the 
morning  he  lay  down  to  take  a  nap,  and 
was  having  a  good  sleep,  when  a  little 
mouse  crept  out  from  among  the  leaves. 
It  went  jumping  along,  sniffing  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  ran  right  over  the  old 
lion's  nose.  Oh,  but  that  little  mouse 
was  frightened,  when  the  old  lion's  paw 
came  down  upon  it!  It  shook  all  over, 
but  it  squeaked  out:  "Oh,  please  do  not 
kill  me,  good  lion.  See  how  little  I  am! 
I  did  not  mean  to  waken  you.  Truly,  I 
did  not.  I  thought  you  might  have 
something  good  for  me  to  eat,  after  your 
hunt,  so  I  was  creeping  over  very 
quietly  to  see.  If  you  will  only  let  me 
live  I  will  do  something  for  you  some 
time.    Just  see  if  I  do  not!" 

SECTION  II. 

The  old  lion  could  not  keep  from  laugh- 
ing when  the  little  mouse  said  this.  He 
laughed  so  loud  that  the  ground  shook 
where  he  lay,  and  the  poor  little  mouse 


NO  1.      STUART,    7  YEARS. 


disturb  me  again.  If  you  do  you  shall 
suffer  for  it. " 

SECTION  III. 

One  day  when  this  old  lion  was  out 
walking  in  the  woods,  he  found  himself 
caught  in  a  net  which  the  hunters  had 


NO.   2.      ADDISON,    6  YEARS. 

laid  for  him.  He  tried  to  break  the 
heavy  ropes  but  they  were  too  strong 
for  him.  The  harder  he  tried  to  get 
away,  the  tighter  the  ropes  were  drawn. 
He  roared  so  loud  that  his  voice  could  be 
heard  for  many  miles. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  little  mouse  which  the  lion. had  let 
go  was  not  very  far  away. 

He  heard  the  voice  of  his  friend  and 
set  off  at  once  to  &ee  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Why  do  you  cry  so,  Mr.  Lion?"  said 
the  little  mouse. 


was  frightened  more  than  ever.  '■'You 
help  me?"  said  the  lion.  "Ha!  ha!  ha! 
I  would  just  like  to  see  you  do  that! 
Well,  I  am  not  hungry,  and  if  I  were 
you  would  not  make  a  mouthful.  I  think 
I  will  let  you  go,  but  don't  you  dare'  to 


"Just  see  those  ugly  ropes,"  said  the 
lion.     "I  cannot  move." 

"I  will  set  you  free,"  said  the  little 
mouse.  "Do  not  worry.  Just  be 
patient  a  little  while. " 

Then  the  little  mouse  began  nibbling 
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at  one  of  the  great  ropes,  with  its  sharp 
little  teeth,  and  soon  that  was  in  two. 
It  cut  another  and  another  until  the  lion 
could  shake  himself  free. 

Then  the  tired  little  mouse  looked  up 
into  the.  lion's  face  and  said,  "Mr.  Lion, 
are  you  not  glad  that  you  did  not  kill 
me?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  lion,  "I  have  learned 
from  you,  little  teacher,  that  it  pays  to 
do  a  kind  deed  every  time  one  gets  a 
chance." 


Aim:    We  shall  begin  to-day  a  story 


are  seated  around  a  table,  provided  with 
pencils  and  paper,  and  carefully  let 
alone.  No.  1  is  the  expression  of 
Stuart's  ideas  derived  from  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  story.  They  all  found  this  a 
difficult  story  to  tell  in  this  way.  They 
wanted  to  represent  the  lion  as  lying 
down  sleeping,  but  they  did  not  know 
how  to  bend  its  legs  or  close  its  eyes. 
Strangely  enough,  several  pictures  like 
the  one  of  Stuart's,  show  that  the  chil- 
dren have  the  idea  that  since  the  mouse 
is  on  the  lion's  nose,  the  nose  must  be 
extended  far  enough  so  that  the  mouse 


NO.    3.      BESSIE,    6  YEARS. 


about  a  lion  and  a  mouse  and  how  they 
became  good  friends. 

Preparation — In  the  recitation  room 
we  shall  have  hanging  on  the  wall  a 
large  picture  of  a  lion  and  another  of  a 
mouse.  How  many  of  you  have  see  a 
lion?  Does  this  one  look  like  the  one 
you  saw?  Where  do  lions  live?  What 
do  they  eat?  How  do  they  get  their 
food?  When  do  they  hunt  for  it? 
Where  do  mice  live?  What  do  they  eat? 
How  do  they  get  their  food? 

Presentation — Relate  section  I.  Sev- 
eral of  the  children  relate  the  section. 
(The  two  pictures  are  removed.)  You 
have  told  the  story  well.  Now  can  you 
tell  me  this  same  story  without  saying  a 
word?  Some  shake  their  heads,  others 
look  doubtful.  Finally  one  hand  comes 
up.  "Well,  Addison?"  "We  could 
write  it  if  we  knew  how  to  spell  the 
words."  "Can't  you  write  it  out  for  me 
and  use  no  words?"  "We  can  draw  it 
for  you,"  says  Ada,  thoughtfully. 
"That  is  just  what  I  want.  Your  pict- 
ures will  tell  me  the  story,  and  you  will 
not  need  to  speak  at  all.    The  children 


may  be  supported  from  beneath.  This 
false  notion  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
science  recitation. 

After  the  children  have  given  free  ex- 
pression to  their  thoughts  through  this 
picture,  the  teacher  will  place  on  the 
blackboard  a  good  picture  of  a  sleeping 
lion  with  a  mouse  on  its  nose.  The  chil- 
dren being  thoroughly  interested  and 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  make  an  animal 
look  as  if  it  were  lying  down  and  sleep- 
ing, work  with  a  will,  and  feel  that  they 
have  accomplished  great  things  when 
their  later  pictures  represent  their 
thoughts  with  greater  accuracy. 

This  work  from  a  copy  can  all  be  done 
in  the  drawing  recitation  so  that  no 
extra  time  is  taken  from  the  literature, 
for  drawing. 

Section  II.,  Lena  relates  section  I. — 
What  do  you  think  the  old  lion  thought 
when  the  mouse  spoke  about  doing  some- 
thing to  help  him  sometime?  Relate 
section  II.  Several  children  relate  it 
also. 

Section  III.,  Stuart  relates  section  I., 
and  Mabel  recites  section  II.    The  little 
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mouse  has  been  in  trouble,  now  to-day 
we  shall  hear  how  the  old  lion  gets  into 
trouble. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  that  might 
harm  the  lion?  Relate  to  "He  roared." 
How  does  the  lion  show  that  he  is  angry? 
Relate  remainder  of  section  III.  Albert, 
Harold,  Lucile,  and  James  relate  section 
III. 

Now  you  may  tell  on  paper  the  story 
which  you  have  just  been  telling.  As  a 
result  we  have  No.  2. 

Section  IV.  Bessie  relates  section  I. , 
Herman  relates  section  II.,  and  Grace 
relates  section  III.  Would  anything 
care  that  the  lion  is  in  trouble?  Relate 
to  "I  will  set  you  free."  Could  the  little 
mouse  do  anything  for  the  lion?  What 
could  it  do?  Relate  to  "Yes."  What 
do  you  think  the  lion  answered  the 
mouse?  Relate  remainder  of  section  IV. 
Have  tee  learned  anything  from  the  little 
teacher?  What  is  it?  Several  children 
give  section  IV. 

I  divide  the  class.  Half  sit  on  one 
side  of  the  table,  the  other  half  on  the 


NO.    4.      GRACIE,   6  YEARS. 


opposite  side.  Those  on  the  right  side 
may  tell  on  paper  the  story  of  the  mouse 
going  to  the  lion.  The  other  half  may 
tell  what  the  mouse  did  when  it  got 
there.  The  result  is  shows  in  Nos.  3 
and  4.  The  children  have  no  way  of  in- 
terpreting their  new  ideas  but  by  the 
old,  hence  they  know  of  no  way  of  hold- 
ing a  large  animal  but  by  a  rope  or 
halter  placed  about  its  neck  and  tied  to 
a  post.  They  see  horses  tied  in  this 
way  every  day.  To  correct  their  errone- 
ous idea  of  a  lion  in  a  net,  a  good  picture 
of  this  animal  in  this  condition  is  placed 
before  them  and  they  are  allowed  to  pro- 
duce this  corrected  picture,  on  the  board 
or  on  paper,  in  their  drawing  class. 

*Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of  Rein 


In  No.  4  Grace  did  not  get  the  mouse 
near  enough  to  the  rope  at  first,  to  enable 
it  to  nibble,  therefore  she  made  an  addi- 
tion to  its  mouth  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  occasion. 

The  children,  during  intermissions,  use 
the  chalk  and  blackboard  a  great  deal, 
and  are  free  to  draw  whatever  they 
please.  The  effect  of  allowing  them  to 
express  their  thoughts  through  draw- 
ings is  shown  in  the  character  of  these 
productions.  Very  rarely  is  a  meaning- 
less picture  placed  on  the  board.  The 
most  of  the  pictures  worked  out  there, 
are  taken  from  their  stories,  and  we 
have  been  repeatedly  astonished  by  the 
number  and  ingenious  arragement  of  ob- 
jects in  these  pictures. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry, 
Normal  School,  Normal,  III. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  teaching  literature  to  children,  in 
which  we  shall  give  copies  of  the  actual 
everyday  work  of  the  children  in  the 
successive  grades.  One  purpose  will  be 
to  show  the  application  of  drawing  to 
reading.  The  above  is  practically  the 
first  attempt  of  the  babies  to  draw  what 
they  are  thinking  about.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Murry's  explanation  of  the  method  of 
teaching  these  little  people  is  of  itself 
worth  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Jour- 
nal to  any  inexperienced  primary  teacher. 


.  The  Nibelung-  Tales.* 

7.  How  Siegfried  Was  Received  at  the 
King's  Court. 

The  king  and  his  knights  went  down 
into  the  court  yard  to  greet  and  welcome 
Siegfried  as  the  courtly  custom  demanded 
of  them.  Siegfried  bowed  respectfully 
before  the  king,  who  asked  him  whence 
he  came  and  what  had  brought  him  to 
Worms. 

Siegfried  answered:  "I  will  conceal 
nothing  from  you.  In  my  father's  land  I 
heard  that  the  boldest  knights  were  to  be 
found  in  the  city  of  Worms,  and  that  so 
brave  a  man  as  their  king  had  never  boen 
seen.  I  greatly  desired  to  test  what  1 
had  heard.  I  too,  am  a  knight  and  can 
wear  a  crown.  I  challenge  you  to  a  com- 
bat; your  kingdom  and  mine  shall  be  the 
prize  of  the  victor.  Everything,  land  and 

,  Pickel,  and  Schiller. 
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people,  shall  belong  to  the  one  who  con- 
quers." 

Gunther  and  his  knights  wondered  not 
a  little  at  such  a  speech,  and  became 
very  angry.  Ortwein  called  for  his 
sword;  Gemot  interposed  and  said: 
"How  would  it  become  us  to  fight  with 
you?  No  matter  how  many  heroes  met 
their  death  in  the  battle,  it  would  bring 
little  honor  to  us  and  little  benefit  to  you. " 

Siegfried  replied  haughtily:  ".Why  do 
Hagen  and  Ortwein,  together  with  their 
many  friends  whom  they  have  here,  hesi- 
tate to  fight  against  me."  Hagen  and 
Ortwein  would  gladly  have  answered 
Siegfried,  .but  Gemot  checked  them,  and 
Gieselher,  the  youngest  one  of  the  three 
royal  brothers  finally  brought  about  peace. 
□  "You  are  welcome  here,"  he  said  to 
Siegfried.  "I  and  my  kinsmen  are  ready 
to  serve  you  with  pleasure."  Siegfried 
now  became  more  gentle  and  friendly. 
Wine  was  poured  out  for  the  guests,  they 
laid  aside  the  armor  and  were  conducted 
to  the  best  lodgings  of  the  royal  court. 

It  was  not  long  before  Siegfried  was 
liked  by  everyone  at  the  court,  and  great 
honor  was  shown  him.  He  always  proved 
himself  the  strongest  and  most  skillful 
one  among  them  all  in  the  many  games 
that  were  carried  on  for  their  amuse- 
ment. No  one  could  throw  the  stone 
further  or  strike  with  the  lance  more 
surely.  Kriemhild  and  the  other  women 
watched  the  games  with  pleasure  from 
the  windows  of  the  castle;  but  a  whole 
year  had  already  passed  and  Siegfried 
had  not  yet  seen  Kriemhild. 

8.  The  War  With  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes. 

After  Siegfried  had  been  in  Worms  a 
year,  the  Saxoa  king  Ludeger  and  the 
Danish  king,  Liidegast,  sent  messengers 
tu  king  Gunther,  to  declare  war.  This 
message  troubled  Gunther  greatly  for  he 
could  not  collect  a  large  army  in  so  short 
time,  and  the  enemy  were  leading  forty 
thousand  knights  against  the  Burgun- 
dians.  But  Siegfried  said:  "Do  not 
give  yourself  too  great  anxiety;  only 
bring  together  quickly  one  thousand  of 
your  men;  with  these  and  my  twelve 
knights  I  shall  easily  defend  your  land. 
Send  the  messengers  home  to  their  mas- 
ters with  word  that  we  shall  visit  them 
soon  in  their  own  land,  so  that  your  for- 
tresses may  remain  undisturbed." 

*Th<;  Bigti  for  beginning  a  battle  was  the  raising  of  the 


Gunther  did  as  Siegfried  had  advised. 
The  small  Burgundian  army  marched 
away  through  Hessia  to  the  land  of  the 
Saxons.  Volker  bore  the  flag  and  Hagen 
was  commander.  Siegfried  rede  on  alone 
ahead  of  the  army,  in  order  to  spy  the 
enemy.  The  Danish  king,  Liidegast,  a 
very  brave  hero,  had  also  ridden  out  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  Burgun- 
dian army.  Fearlessly  he  began  the  bat- 
tle with  Siegfried  as  soon  as  he  had  en- 
countered him.  He  fought  bravely,  but 
Siegfried  soon  cut  through  his  breastplate 
and  dealt  him  three  severe  wounds. 
Then  the  king  begged  that  his  life  might 
be  spared.  Siegfried  granted  his  re- 
quest, but  took  him  captive  to  the  Bur- 
gundians. 

A  terrible  battle  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  for  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  wTere  daring  men  in  combat, 
and  the  Burgundian  heroes,  especially 
Sindold,  Hunold,  Gemot,  Volker,  Ort- 
wein, and  Hagen,  performed  wonderful 
deeds  of  bravery;  but  they  were  not 
equal  to  Siegfried.  The  Saxon  king, 
Ludeger,  now  angrily  rushed  upon  him. 
Terrible  were  the  blows  that  fell  from 
the  swords  of  the  two  heroes  until  Lude- 
ger recognized  the  cro  wn  upon  Siegfried's 
shield.  Then  he  shouted  loudly  to  his 
friends  and  men  :  "  Cease  the  assault  ! 
I  have  seen  Sigmund's  powerful  son, 
Siegfried,  here."  The  flags  were  then 
lowered*  and  the  battle  ended.  Five 
hundred  Saxons  and  Danes,  together 
with  the  Saxon  king,  were  obliged  to 
give  themselves  up  as  prisoners  and  be 
led  to  Burgundy;  the  remainder  returned 
home  mourning  the  loss  of  many  a  slain 
friend. 

The  Burgundians  marched  back  to 
Worms  with  great  honor.  King  Gunther 
reflected  as  to  how  he  should  reward  his 
men.  His  brother,  Gemot,  said:  "Let 
them  ride  home  now;  but  in  six  weeks, 
when  the  wounded  have  recovered,  let 
them  all  return  here  again  to  a  great 
feast  that  we  shall  prepare  for  them." 

Siegfried  also  wished  to  return  home; 
but  the  king  invited  him  very  kindly  to 
remain,  at  least  until  after  the  feast.  He 
would  never  have  staid  for  the  sake  of 
the  presents  that  were  to  be  distributed, 
but  he  hoped  to  be  able  finally  to  see 
Kriemhild,  and  on  her  account  he  re- 
mained. 

g;  the  lowering  of  it  was  the  sign  that  pence  was  desired. 
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9.  How  Siegfried  some  Kriemhild  for 
the  first  time. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in 
the  city  of  Worms  during  these  six  weeks, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  great  feast. 
The  king  had  seats  arranged  for  the 
guests  on  the  shore  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Kriemhild,  together  with  her  maids,  pre- 
pared magnificent  garments  for  the 
knights  and  head  ornaments  for  the 
women.  When  the  six  weeks  had  passed, 
knights  were  to  be  seen  daily  riding  into 
Worms.  Among  the  five  thousand  or 
more  arrivals  were  thirty-two  princes. 
The  king  bestowed  gifts  of  noble  steeds 
and  costly  garments  upon  all.  The  feast 
began  on  a  Whitsun-tide  morning  and 
continued  twelve  days. 

At  the  request  of  Ortwein,  the  young 
women  were  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities.  Kriemhild  and  her 
mother,  Ute,  also  appeared  among  them. 
As  they  came  forth  from  the  castle  a 
great  crowd  quickly  gathered  on  all 
sides,  for  everybody  was  eager  to  see 
the  noble  women.  Just  as  the  bright 
moon  stands  out  amidst  the  stars  and 
dims  their  brilliancy,  so  Kriemhild  ap- 
peared among  the  women,  and  all  admit- 
ted that  they  had  never  seen  one  more 
beautiful.  Siegfried  also  saw  her,  the 
maiden  whom  he  had  yearned  so  long  to 
see.  He  was  very  glad,  but  he  soon 
thought  to  himself:  "The  maiden  is  too 
noble  and  lovely.  I  shall  never  win  her; 
but  I  would  rather  die  than  be  obliged  to 
leave  her. " 

Then  Gemot  said  to  his  brother  Gun- 
ther  :  "  We  must  confer  a  special  honor 
upon  the  one,  who  above  all  the  others, 
has  rendered  us  the  greatest  services. 
This  will  bind  the  hero  so  much  the  more 
closely  to  us  and  benefit  us  greatly.  Bid 
Siegfried  go  to  our  sister,  that  she  may 
greet  him."* 

Gunther  was  well  pleased  with  this 
proposition.  As  soon  as  this  message 
was  brought  to  Siegfried,  he  hastened 
joyfully  to  the  queen  and  her  beautiful 
daughter.  Blushing  deeply  he  stood  be- 
fore Kriemhild,  who  said:  "Welcome, 
Siegfried,  noble  knight!" 

Then  she  thanked  him,  because  he, 
more  than  all  the  others,  had  fought  so 
gloriously  in  the  battle  with  the  Saxons. 
"May  God  reward  you,  Siegfried,  as  you 
deserve,"  she  added. 

Siegfried  looked  at  her  affectionately 

*It  wa«  the  custom  for  the  lady  to  greet  first.  The  greet 


and  said :  "I  shall  always  serve  you,  noble 
lady,  and  I  shall  never  lay  my  head 
down  to  rest  until  I  have  won  your  favor 
by  my  services. 

During  the  feast  Siegfried  was  seen 
daily  by  Kriemhild's  side,  serving  her 
gladly  as  her  knight.  The  other  knights 
exercised  and  amused  themselves  by 
hurling  spears  and  playing  chivalric 
games.  At  the  close  of  the  feast,  the 
guests,  upon  whom  rich  gifts  had  been 
bestowed,  took  their  departure ;  many  a 
hollow  shield  filled  with  red  gold  was 
also  brought  in  and  the  gold  distributed 
among  them. 

The  two  captive  kings  also  came  to 
King  Gunther  and  begged  for  their  lib- 
erty and  reconciliation.  They  offered 
him  as  much  gold  as  five  hundred  horses 
could  carry.  Upon  Siegfried's  advice 
their  gold  was  not  received,  but  they 
were  allowed  to  return  free  to  their  own 
countries  after  solemnly  promising  never 
to  threaten  Burgundy  again. 

Finally,  when  all  of  the  guests  had 
taken  their  departure,  Siegfried  also  de- 
sired to  return  home ;  for  he  still  had  no 
hope  of  winning  the  beautiful  Kriemhild. 

When  young  Gieselher  learned  of  this, 
he  went  to  him  and  said:  "Noble  Sieg- 
fried, whither  are  you  going  to  ride?  I 
beg  you,  stay  with  us  and  our  beautiful 
women." 

So  Siegfried  changed  his  mind  and  re- 
mained in  Burgundy.  From  this  time 
on  he  could  see  the  beautiful  Kriemhild 
daily.  , 

Mre.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 

Jena,  Germany . 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
Form. 


The  "Ground  Rules"  in  Arithmetic. 

Let  us  consider  what  are  the  11  ground 
rules,"  why  they  are  properly  so  called, 
and  what  is  their  relation  to  one  another. 
In  another  article  we  propose  to  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing these  rules. 

Many  of  our  text-books  tell  us  that  the 
ground  rules  are  notation,  numeration, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division;  others  omit  the  first  two  of  these 

%  then  permitted  a  response  from  the  man. 
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and  give  only  the  last  four.  We  think 
the  last  statement  is  the  correct  one. 
Notation  and  numeration  have  to  with 
the  expressing  of  numbers  by  figures,  or 
in  some  other  way;  and  these  expressions 
are  exceedingly  helpful,  perhaps  neces- 
sary, in  dealing  with  large  numbers.  But 
figures  are  not  necessary  to  the  peform- 
ance  of  arithmetical  operations  them- 
selves; all  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
may  be  understood  and  practiced  with- 
out the  use  of  a  single  figure.  And  it  is 
sadly  true  that,  in  many  cases,  the  essen- 
tial matters  of  arithmetic  are  obscured 
or  completely  neglected,  while  the  pupil's 
attention  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  fig- 
ures and  their  manipulation.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  regard  notation  and  numera- 
tion as  "  ground  rules  "  of  arithmetic,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  not  necessary  to  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  arithmetic. 

Counting,  although  not  reckoned  among 
the  rules,  is  the  first  and  most  general 
operation  of  arithmetic.  The  unit  is  the 
element  of  every  number,  which  is  either 
a  unit  or  an  aggregation  of  like  units. 
Starting  with  one,  all  the  other  numbers 
are  made  regularly  by  adding  one  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  preceding  number. 
This  process  is  counting.  But,  not  only 
are  numbers  built  up  by  constant  addi- 
tions of  one  of  the  same  kind,  they 
are  decomposed  by  a  constant  subtraction 
of  one;  that  is,  by  the  reverse  process. 
And  it  is  important  that  little  learners 
be  drilled  in  counting  off',  as  well  as  in 
counting  on.  The  two  Operations  should 
be  carried  on  side  by  side. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  counting  on  is 
a  process  of  addition,  while  counting  off 
is  a  process  of  subtraction.  Let  us  see 
now  how  the  process  of  addition,  as  we 
commonly  understand  the  term,  differs 
from  the  process  of  counting.  Suppose 
we  want  the  sum  of  four  and  three;  we 
may  add  one  to  four,  and  then  one  to  five, 
and  then  one  to  six,  and  we  shall  have 
found  the  sum  of  four  and  three.  But 
our  process  has  been  that  of  counting. 
In  order  to  add  four  and  three,  we  must 
know  the  result,  have  it  thoroughly  fixed 
in  our  memories,  and  be  able  to  recall 
it  instantly  and  without  effort.  When 
the  result  is  not  thus  rememberedj  the 
pupil  is  driven  to  the  process  of  counting; 
and  every  teacher  of  children  knows  how 
prone  dull  pupils  are  to  neglect  commit- 
ting the  results  of  the  addition  table  and 


to  resort  to  counting.  A  vast  amount  of 
work  in  the  primary  classes  that  is  called 
addition  is  really  counting.  As  we  have 
said,  one  cannot  add  till  he  has  thor- 
oughly committed  the  addition  table,  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary.  How  far  is  it 
necessary?  In  our  decimal  system  of 
numbers,  the  necessary  addition  table 
consists  of  only  forty -five  combinations  of 
two  numbers  each  less  than  ten.  This  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  any  addition,  al- 
though work  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  knowing  the  results  of  other  combina- 
tions. 

Counting  off  resembles  subtraction,, 
just  as  counting  on  resembles  addition. 
But  when  we  really  subtract,  we  must  use 
remembered  differences,  just  as  in  addi- 
tion we  must  use  remembered  sums;  that 
is,  no  proper  subtraction  is  possible  be- 
fore the  subtraction  table  is  learned.  But 
do  we  need  to  learn  a  new  table?  Not  at 
all;  the  table  for  subtraction  is  the  table 
for  addition,  looked  at  in  the  other  way. 
One  who  has  properly  learned  that  four 
and  three  are  seven,  knows  at  once,  if  his 
attention  is  called  to  it,  that  seven  less 
three  is  four,  and  that  seven  less  four  is- 
three.  Hence,  when  the  pupil  learns  this 
table — the  results  of  the  forty-five  com- 
binations— he  should  learn  it  in  both  di- 
rect io'ns. 

Multiplication  is  only  a  specific  kind  of 
addition,  and  it  differs  from  what  we  call 
addition  only  by  the  use  of  a  new  table  of 
remembered  results.  This  we  call  the 
multiplication  table,  and  the  results  to  be 
remembered  are  called  products.  The 
necessary  multiplication  table  must  in- 
clude all  the  products  of  any  two  num- 
bers, neither  of  which  is  greater  than 
ten.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary,  al- 
though work  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
if  more  products  are  known.  But  one 
who  does  not  know  the  necessary  table 
cannot  midtiply ;  when  he  attempts  it  he 
falls  back  on  addition,  or  even  on  count- 
ing, just  as  the  one  who  does  not  know 
the  addition  table  falls  back  on  counting. 

Now,  division  proper  bears  the  same 
relation  to  multiplication  that  subtrac- 
tion bears  to  addition;  one  table  serves 
for  both  here,  as  there.  To  know  that 
forty-two  is  the  product  of  six  and  seven, 
is  to  know  that  six  is  the  quotient  of 
forty-two  divided  by  seven,  and  that 
seven  is  the  quotient  of  forty-two  divided 
by  six.  E.  C.  H. 
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A  King  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
(NEW  SERIES). 

Note. — The  editor  wishes  to  explain  that 
the  publication  of  this  revision  of  the  story 
that  formerly  ran  through  several  numbers  of 
The  Journal  has  been  undertaken  in  response 
to  many  earnest  requests  from  teachers  for 
numbers  containing  parts  which  we  are  unable 
to  supply.  The  story  was  never  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  design,  because  of  some 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  both  the  author  and 
the  publishers  of  the  use  teachers  would  make 
of  it.  More  than  once,  while  it  was  running, 
primary  teachers,  who  were  regular  subscrib- 
ers to  The  Journal,  came  to  us  for  help  in 
procuring  some  plan  or  series  of  lessons  or  story 
by  which  they  could  teach  to  the  little  folks 
"  scientific  temperance."  On  replying  that  our 
best  notion,  up  to  date,  of  a  method  was  em- 
bodied in  a  story  we  were  then  publishing  in 
The  Journal,  they  expressed  surprise,  never 
having  thought  of  "  The  King  and  His  Won- 
derful Castle "  as  a  temperance  story.  Our 
attempt  to  help  along  seemed,  therefore,  like 
most  of  our  jokes,  to  fall  short  of  its  purpose, 
because  it  had  to  be  explained.  But  since  the 
whole  thing  was  abandoned  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  story,  and  we  have 
persuaded  the  author  to  recast  the  plan  some- 
what and  give  as  a  new  series  that  should  be 
not  only  physiologically  scientific,  but  morally 
sound  as  well.  To  what  extent  truth  and  fic- 
tion, prose  and  poetry,  fact  and  fancy  can  be 
so  woven  together  as  to  entertain  while  they 
instruct,  remains  to  be  seen. 

no.  1. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  king  in 
a  wonderful  castle.  He  was  a  wonderful 
king,  too,  for  all  the  people  in  his  castle 
loved  to  obey  him.  But  I  must  first  tell* 
you  about  his  castle.  When  you  know 
how  wonderful  it  was  you  will  be  more 
sure  to  understand  that  the  king  who 
governed  it  was  more  wonderful  still. 

The  castles  of  all  the  kings  you  have 
ever  known  or  read  about  were  made  of 
stone,  or  brick,  and  had  elegant  rooms, 
beautiful  staircases,  large  picture  galler- 
ies, costly  furniture,  and  everything  very 
grand.  And  these  castles  were  all  built 
on  foundations  that  were  buried  deep  in 
the  ground.  When  the  king  went  abroad 
he  had  to  leave  his  castle  and  servants 
behind.  If  he  were  a  very  rich  king,  he 
might  own  several  castles  and  go  from 
one  to  another,  living  a  little  while  in 
each. 

But  the  castle  in  my  story  was  very 
different  from  any  of  those.  It  had  win- 
dows, to  be  sure,  and  doors,  and  stair- 
ways, and  concert  rooms,  and  dining 
rooms,  and  a  kitchen  and  a  heating  ap- 


paratus, and  everything  that  any  well- 
regulated  king's  castle  ought  to  have; 
and  besides  having  all  these  things,  it 
was  so  curiously  made,  with  so  many 
joints  and  hinges  and  India-rubber  cush- 
ions everywhere,  that  when  the  king 
wished  to  travel,  the  servants  would  pick 
up  the  castle  and  carry  him  in  it  where- 
ever  he  wanted  to  go. 

The  castle  had  a  large  dome  that  tow- 
ered far  above  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  in  this  dome  the  king  lived.  It  is 
said  that  many  years  ago,  when  the  great 
Michael  Angelo  made  the  Church  of  St. 
Peters  in  Rome,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est temples  in  the  world,  he  visited  this 
wonderful  castle  which  I  am  telling  you 
about,  and  made  a  picture  of  its  dome 
and  took  it  to  Rome  and  made  the  dome 
of  St.  Peters  just  like  it,  only  he  made 
that  larger.  They  call  Michael  Angelo 
the  architect  of  St.  Peters,  and  people 
praise  him  very  much  and  honor  his  mem- 
ory because  of  the  wonderful  temple  he 
built.  But  our  king's  castle  was  much 
more  wonderful  than  that,  and  the  king 
felt  deep  love  and  reverence  for  the  archi- 
tect who  had  planned  and  superintended 
the  building  of  it. 

But  I  must  tell  you  more  about  this 
dome,  which  was  the  part  of  the  castle 
where  the  king  lived  most  of  the  time. 
It  was  nearly  round,  and  both  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling  were  concave;  that  is, 
they  resembled  the  shape  of  the  top  of 
an  open  umbrella  when  you  look  at  it 
from  below.  There  were  many  rooms  or 
apartments,  and  the  king  liked  best  to 
live  in  those  near  the  top. 

(I  ought  to  tell  you  that  this  castle  was 
not  made  of  stone  or  of  brick.  Many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  material  were  used  in 
building  it.  You  would  laugh  if  I  should 
tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  them.  There 
was  niter-maker,  and  water-maker,  and 
light  bearer,  and  coal  and  iron  besides, 
and  it  will  surprise  you  to  know  that  the 
architect  used  more  water  in  building  it 
than  all  of  the  other  things.) 

On  one  side  of  the  dome  were  two  curi- 
ous windows,  which  were  turned  round 
in  every  direction  by  the  servants  who 
had  charge  of  them.  They  painted  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  all  there  was  in  the  world, 
so  that  the  king  did  not  need  to  leave  his 
castle  to  look  at  these  things. 

When  the  light  from  the  outside  would 
fall  upon  the  windows  they  would  seize  it 
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and  work  it  up  into  the  most  wonderful 
shapes  and  colors.  Sometimes  they 
would  paint  an  evening  sunset.  Then 
they  would  make  a  thunder  storm,  with 
the  lightning  flashing  through  the  clouds 
just  as  it  does  in  a  real  storm.  Then, 
after  the  storm,  they  would  paint  the 
green  grass,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  beautiful  flower  gardens,  and 
green  trees  with  birds  flitting  among  the 
branches,  and  barefoot  boys  at  play  in 
the  pools  of  water,  and  little  girls  watch- 
ing" them  from  the  windows  of  their 
houses.  Indeed,  they  were  making  pic- 
tures for  the  king  all  the  time  when  he 
was  awake  and  the  curtains  were  up. 
He  spent  many  hours  looking  at  these 
paintings,  for  they  showed  him  what  was 
going  on  in  the  great  world  outside. 
Sometimes  his  painters  would  make  pic- 
tures of  poor  children  who  lived  in  poor 
homes  and  were  hungry  and  ragged  and 
unhappy,  and  then  the  good  king  would 
call  up  his  servants  and  order  something 
to  be  done  for  them. 

And  what  was  quite  as  wonderful  was 
that  when  the  curtains  were  all  closed 
and  it  was  dark,  the  king  would  seem  to 
see  the  pictures  almost  as  plainly  as  when 
the  curtains  were  up.  He  could  call  up 
any  picture  he  pleased,  and  it  would 
come  before  him  very  much  as  things 
come  to  you  when  you  dream.  And  so 
the  king  had  bright,  clear  pictures  to 
look  at  when  it  was  light,  and  when  it 
was  dark  he  could  call  up  those  that 
were  not  so  clear  and  bright.  If  you 
stop  now  and  think  of  all  the  things  you 
saw  or  did  before  coming  to  school  this 
morning  you  will  see  pictures  something 
like  those  the  king  saw  when  it  was  dark. 
But  the  king  had  something  more  than 
pictures  to  entertain  him. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  dome,  and 
half  way  back  from  the  windows  were 
two  holes  in  the  walls  of  the  dome. 
Across  these  holes  was  stretched  some- 
thing very  much  like  the  head  of  a  drum. 
When  the  air  outside  would  blow  against 
it  and  beat  upon  it, a  group  of  servants  that 
were  always  near  this  part  of  the  castle 
would  snatch  up  this  motion  and  make  all 
kinds  of  sounds  out  of  it.  Sometimes 
they  would  make  the  music  of  a  brass 
band;  then  it  would  be  the  singing  of  a 
little  child;  and  again,  of  the  people  in  a 
church;  or  it  would  be  the  songs  of  the 
birds  or  the  roar  of  the  thunder  in  a 


thunder  storm.  So  it  happened  that 
whenever  the  light-artists  painted  pic- 
tures the  sound  makers  would  make  the 
proper  sounds  to  go  with  them.  So  the 
king  was  entertained  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  beautiful  music  much  of 
the  time.  He  did  not  know  which  he 
loved  the  best — his  picture  makers  or  his 
music  makers;  and  these  servants  were 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  were  en- 
tertaining the  king. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
which  I  hope  you  can  remember,  because 
it  will  have  spmething  to  do  with  our 
story  by  and  by.  I  told  you  that  this 
dome  of  the  castle  was  two  stories  high, 


HOW  THE  DOME  LOOKED. 


did  I  not?  No?  Well,  it  was;  and  the 
curious  thing  was,  that  when  the  king 
lived  up  in  the  upper  story  the  pictures 
he  saw  and  the  music  he  haard  were  good 
and  beautiful,  and  made  him  feel  better 
and  as  if  he  wanted  to  help  everybody 
who  needed  help.  But  sometimes  he 
would  go  clown  to  the  lower  floor,  and  if 
he  remained  there  very  long  the  pictures 
that  were  painted  for  him  would  grow 
to  be  very  ugly,  and  the  music  would  be 
horrid.  It  was  the  only  fault  our  king 
had,  that  he  would  go  down  there  some- 
times and  look  at  those  evil  pictures  and 
listen  to  that  bad  talk  and  worse  music, 
and  seem  to  like  it.  I  think  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  one  fault  the  king 
might  have  lived  a  long  time  in  his  beau- 
tiful castle  with  his  many  kind  and  loving 
servants,  and  have  been  very  happy. 

G.  B.  Pliny. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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First  Steps  in  Natural  Science. 

In  previous  articles,  we  have  empha- 
sized the  fundamental  truth  that,  in 
arithmetic  and  geography,  the  first  steps, 
if  properly  taken,  have  to  do  chiefly 
with  getting  elementary  ideas  through 
sense-perception.  Fumbling  around  to 
1  'get  the  answer,"  blind  "working  by 
rule,"  in  arithmetic,  the  senseless  jargon 
of  words  without  meaning  in  geography, 
are  the  natural  result  of  a  failure  to 
found  thought  on  perception,  in  the  first 
steps.  In  other  words,  the  child  has 
been  put  to  dealing  with  symbols  before 
those  symbols  had  any  meaning;  either 
the  pupil  has  no  knowledge  of  the  things 
the  symbols  stand  for,  or  he  has  never 
been  led  to  see  the  connection  of  that 
knowledge  with  the  symbols  that  repre- 
sent it.  Perhaps  there  is  no  mistake  in 
our  school  work  more  common  or  more 
mischievous  than  this — the  using  of  sym- 
bols without  an  appreciation  of  what 
those  symbols  mean.  The  absurd  and 
laughable  mistakes  of  pupils  so  often  par- 
aded tor  our  amusement, in  Miss  LeRow's 
"English  as  She  is  Spoke"  for  instance, 
in  almost  every  instance  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  child  attempts  to  use  sym- 
bols without  meaning;  as  we  say,  he  is 
talking  about  something  he  does  not  un- 
derstand. 

The  common  methods  of  studying  nat- 
ural science,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
have  proceeded  in  the  same  absurd  way. 
The  pupil  was  supposed  to  learn  botany, 
zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
etc,  "from  books" — that  is,  from  words 
into  which  sense-perception  had  not  yet 
put  a  meaning.  What  is  called  the  Lab- 
oratory method  is  nothing  else  than  a  re- 
turn to  the  tr.ue  course  of  acquiring  ele- 
mentary notions  through  sense-perception 
before  any  search  is  made  for  general 
laws,  or  the  processes  of  reasoning  are 
undertaken.  To  be  sure,  some  knowledge 
was  gained  by  the  old  methods  in  nat- 
ural science  as  well  as  in  arithmetic  and 
geography;  but  it  was  gained  in  spite  of 
the  method,  not  in  consequence  of  it.  In 
all  these  cases  the  learner  did  fill  the 
words  and  other  symbols  with  some 
meaning,  by  the  natural  activity  of  his 
mind;  and,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
he  was  able  to  do  so,  because  in  an  un- 
premeditated and  naive  way  he  had 
gained  the  proper  conceptions  through 
the  use  of  his  senses. 


We  do  not  believe  it  is  wise,  in  our 
country  schools  and  in  the  lower  grades 
in  our  town  schools,  to  attempt  but  very 
little  in  way  of  studying  the  sciences 
that  we  have  named  above.  Or,  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  say  that  a  scientific  study  of 
these  subjects  is  not  adapted  to  such 
schools.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
deal  of  sense-perception  preparatory  to 
such  study  is  possible,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable.  Facts  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  any  one,  or  all,  of  these  studies,  are 
accessible  to  the  pupils  in  such  schools. 
The  acquiring  of  such  facts  is  suited  to 
that  stage  of  mental  growth  where  their 
pupils  are;  and  the  work,  if  properly 
managed,  will  be  highly  pleasing  to  them 
because  it  is  adapted  to  their  mental  con- 
dition. Furthermore,  such  work  can  be 
carried  on,  under  a  competent  teacher, 
where  the  school  authorities  allow  her 
freedom  to  work,  without  taking  much 
time  from  the  other  studies.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  question  whether  such  work,  prop- 
erly done,  will  not  give  an  activity  and  a 
tone  to  the  mind  which  will  enable  it  to 
do  more  work  and  better  work  in  the  or- 
dinary studies,  although  it  should  take 
one-fourth  of  the  time  which  they  would 
otherwise  receive. 

Still,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  people 
in  many  communities  should  denounce 
such  work  as  a  "fad,"  and  should  coun- 
sel, or  command,  a  return  to  "readin' 
writin'  and  cipherin',"  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  dryest  and  most  bookish  way. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
before  all  our  people,  notwithstanding 
their  general  intelligence  and  good  in- 
tention, will  rightly  comprehend  either 
the  meaning  of  education,  or  the  best 
process  of  educating.  It  is  certain  that 
a  very  large  number  of  our  people,  in- 
cluding not  a  few  teachers,  have  not 
firmly  grasped  this  fundamental  priciple 
of  pedagogy,  that  all  true  thinking  must 
have  for  its  basis  those  concepts  which 
can  be  got  only  by  the  right  use  the 
senses. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  who  have 
grasped  this  truth,  to  whom  perhaps  it 
is  new,  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  pass  beyond  work  in  sense- 
perception,  as  it  is  to  "begin  with  it.  So 
soon  as  the  use  of  objects  has  given  the 
child  the  elementary  notions  of  arith- 
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metic,  let  him  leave  the  object;  when 
moulding  has  given  the  proper  concep- 
tion of  geographical  forms,  it  is  time  to 
pass  beyond  "mud-pies;"  when  the  experi- 
ment has  clearly  shown  the  fundamental 
truth  of  physics  or  chemistry,  there 
seems  to  be  little  call  to  repeat  it.  The 
only  proper  place  to  begin  is  at  the  foun- 
dation; and  the  foundation  must  be  well 
and  firmly  laid.  But  the  superstructure, 
although  in  no  sense  independent  of  the 
foundation,  requires  a  forward  move- 
ment, and  demands  different  processes. 

E.  C.  H. 


Illustrating  Geography. 

Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

Nearly  all  public  schools  have  maps,  charts, 
globes,  and  other  apparatus,  but  it  is  my  obser- 
vation that  these  simple  devices  for  illustra- 
tion (i.  e.,  for  throwing  light  where  light  is 
needed)  are  not  as  constantly  and  systemat- 
ically used  as  they  should  be.  Having  visited 
a  great  many  schools  in  my  time,  I  have  nearly 
always  found  the  globe  a  much-neglected 
affair — a  big  ball,  dusty  and  spider-webbed. 
Cannot  teachers  find  almost  daily  use  for  this* 
valuable  aid  to  the  proper  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy? Is  it  enough  to  use  it  once  or  twice  to 
illustrate  to  a  gaping,  wondering  class,  most 
of  whom  have  their  necks  craned  to  see  the 
"thing,"  just  a  few  of  the  simpler  facts  of  our 
earth,  such  as  its  rotundity,  rotation,  and  rev- 
olution, and  then  to  set  it  aside  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term? 

The  following  is  a  plan  I  used  last  year  with 
a  class  of  sixth  grade  pupils,  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  all:  The  globe  was  set  upon  a 
table,  convenient  to  the  pupils,  who  were  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  consult  the  globe 
while  studying  certain  portions  of  their  text. 
Afterwards,  when  the  ideas  of  latitude,  longi- 
tude, the  motions  of  the  earth,  etc.,  were 
fairly  well  developed,  carefully  graded  sets  of 
questions  were  substituted  for  those  of  the 
book,  or,  rather,  were  added  to  those  of  the 
book.  The  pupils,  by  turns,  some  five  or  six  at 
a  time,  were  permitted  to  assemble  round  the 
globe,  where  they  found,  plainly  written,  some 
five  or  six  questions.  As  soon  as  they  had  sat- 
isfied themselves  in  their  inspection  of  the 
globe  for  answers,  they  went  to  their  seats  and 
wrote,  from  memory,  the  questions  with  the 
proper  answers. 

The  lessons  were,  of  course,  progressive;  be- 
ginning with  the  simplest  questions,  which 
were  gradually  replaced  with  more  and  more 
difficult  ones.  At  the  end  of  five  months,  the 
class  had  finished  the  text-book  fairly  well, 
and,  in  addition,  had  learned  to  handle  the4 
globe,  to  see  the  use  and  necessity  of  its  var- 
ious circles,  to  answer  any  of  the  ordinary 
questions  of  latitude,  longitude,  etc.,  with  in- 
telligent accuracy.  When  they  reached  the 
subject  of  "Longitude  and  Time"  in  their 
arithmetic,  it  was  a  simple  matter,  of  course. 


The  only  labor  demanded  of  the  teacher  wa& 
to  prepare  (conscientiously)  a  carefully  graded 
series  of  lessons,  and  to  reserve  a  few  minutes 
out  of  each  recitation  for  hearing  and  correct- 
ing answers.  J.  B.  Cook. 
DeLeon,  Texas. 


The  reading  of  the  above  suggestions 
from  our  Texas  contributor,  recalls  our 
own  experience  with  school  room  appa- 
ratus. We  remember  the  time  when  it 
was  a  sort  of  white  elephant,  which  we 
made  great  efforts  to  secure,  but  which 
we  had  no  use  for  after  it  was  obtained. 
The  teacher  must  learn  to  use  apparatus 
by  constantly  using  it  so  long  as  its  use 
is  profitable. 

How  long  is  it  profitable?  Our  an- 
swer to  this  question  is,  until  the  child  is 
able  to  construct  in  his  imagination  the 
thing  which  the  apparatus  only  repre- 
sents. If  the  children  study  merely  the 
globe,  for  instance,  they  do  not  learn 
much  more  geography  than  when  they 
study  simply  the  map.  A  child  may 
know  everything  on  the  map  without 
knowing  any  geography  at  all.  He 
merely  knows  the  names  of  the  colored 
patches,  the  dots,  and  the  lines  that 
make  the  map.  His  study  of  the  globe 
may  be  of  just  as  little  value.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  lead  the  child  to  imagine  the 
earth  he  lives  on  and  see  the  continents, 
countries,  cities,  oceans,  lakes,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  plains  on  that,  in  their 
relation  to  his  own  home  in  the  midst  of 
these  various  objects.  Then  he  knows 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  While  learning 
this  he  can  also  learn  to  see  the  people 
engaged  in  the  different  pursuits  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus 
learn  commercial,  or  economical  geogra- 
phy, which  is  the  really  practical  thing 
for  him  to  know  after  all.  Geography 
is  the  best  study  in  the  school  to  prac- 
tice the  imagination  upon,  and  leave  it 
filled  with  really  useful  images. — Ed. 


On  Reading  History. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  and  wrote  many  letters  to  his 
son,  which  were  published  and  have  been 
read  by  many  boys  in  every  generation 
since  that  time.  A  publishing  house  in 
Chicago,  Ginn  &  Co.,  has  published  in 
a  little  book  a  large  number  of  these 
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letters  for  the  boys  and  girls  now  going 
to  school.  Among  them  is  the  following 
in  which  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  his  son 
how  to  make  the  reading  of  history  valu- 
able to  him: 

LETTER  II. 

November  the  20th,  1739. 

Dear  Boy — As  you  are  now  reading  the 
Roman  history,  I  hope  you  do  it  with  that  care 
and  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  utility  of 
history  consists  principally  in  the  examples  it 
gives  us  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us:  upon  which  we  ought  to 
make  the  proper  observations.  History  ani- 
mates and  excites  us  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  virtue  by  showing  us  the  regard  and  ven- 
eration that  was  always  paid  to  great  and  vir- 
tuous men,  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  praise  and  glory  with  which  their 
names  were  perpetuated  and  transmitted 
down  to  our  times.  The  Roman  history  fur- 
nishes more  examples  of  virtue  and  magnan- 
imity, or  greatness  of  mind,  than  any  other. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  their  consuls 
and  dictators  (who  you  know  were  their  chief 
magistrates)  taken  from  the  plough,  to  lead 
their  armies  against  their  enemies;  and,  after 
victory,  returning  to  their  plough  again,  and 
passing  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  modest  retire- 
ment: a  retirement  more  glorious,  if  possible, 
than  the  victories  that  preceded  it.  Many  of 
their  greatest  men  died  so  poor,  that  they  were 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Curius, 
who  had  no  money  of  his  own,  refused  a  great 
sum  that  the  Samnites  offered,  saying  that  he 
saw  no  glory  in  having  money  himself,  but  in 
commanding  those  that  had.  And  Fabricius, 
who  had  often  commanded  the  Roman  armies, 
and  as  often  triumphed  over  their  enemies, 
was  found  by  his  fireside  eating  those  roots 
and  herbs  which  he  had  planted  and  culti- 
vated himself  in  his  own  field.  Scipio,  after  a 
victory  he  had  obtained  in  Spain,  found  among 
the  prisoners  a  young  princess  of  extreme 
beauty,  who,  he  was  informed,  was  soon  to 
have  been  married  to  a  man  of  quality  of  that 
country.  He  ordered  her  to  be  entertained 
and  attended  with  the  same  care  ai  d  respect, 
as  if  she  had  been  in  her  father's  house;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  could  find  her  lover,  he  gave 
her  to  him,  and  added  to  her  portion  the 
money  her  father  had  brought  for  her  ransom. 
This  was  a  most  glorious  example  of  modera- 
tion, continence,  and  generosity,  which  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  Spain. 

Such  are  the  rewards  that  always  crown  vir- 
tue; and  such  the  characters  that  you  should 
imitate,  if  you  would  be  a  great  and  a  good 
man,  which  is  the  only  way  to  be  a  happy  one! 
Adieu. 


Hawaiian  Islands. 

Note.— The  following  facts  about  these 
islands  will  interest  the  children  at  this  time 
if  the  teacher  makes  a  good  use  of  them. 

Probably  settled  originally  by  migra- 
tion from  southern  Asia. 


Discovered  by  Gaetano,  Spaniard, 
1542. 

Spanish  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast  in 
1527,  and  two  survivors  took  native 
wives. 

Captain  Cook  visited  islands,  1T78. 

Captain  Cook  was  killed  by  natives, 
February  14,  1779. 

Semi-civilized  in  1778. 

Vancouver  visited  islands,  1792. 

Cattle  introduced,  May  8,  1819. 

First  king  of  a  united  kingdom,  Kame- 
hameha. 

First  American  missionaries  arrived 
April  4,  1820. 

First  printing,  1822. 

King  and  queen  visited  England,  1823. 

Ten  commandments  adopted  as  the 
laws  by  the  government,  1825. 

First  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  July 
7,  1827. 

Constitution  adopted,  1840. 

Islands  provisionally  ceded  to  England, 
February  25,  1843,  but  the  Hawaiian 
flag  was  restored  July  31. 

Temporary  occupation  by  the  French. 
1849. 

Free  suffrage  established,  1853. 

Kalakaua  elected  king  by  the  legisla- 
ture, February  12,  1874. 

Independence  of  the  islands  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  1829,  more  for- 
mally 1843;  by  Belgium,  England,  and 
France,  1845. 

Fearful  pestilence,  1804. 

Population  300,000  in  1778;  in  1823, 
142,000;  1832,  130,313;  1836,  108,579; 
1850,  84,165;  1853,  73,137;  1860,  69,700; 
1866,  62,959;  1872,  56,897. 

The  male  population  is  twice  as  great 
as  the  female. 

There  were  in  1880,  1,276  Americans, 
883  English,  272  Germans,  81  French,  43 
Portuguese,  5,916  Chinese. 

Longitude,  154°  50'  and  161°  4'  West. 

Latitude,  18°  50'  and  22°  50'. 

There  are  twelve  islands. 

Total  area,  6,400  square  miles. 

Hawaii  has  4,000  square  miles. 

Islands  are  all  high. 

Rock  is  all  volcanic. 

No  fossilized  rocks  to  be  found. 

Sulphur,  pyrites,  common  salt,  sal- 
ammoniac,  limonite,  quartz,  augite,  chry- 
solite, copperas,  labradorite,  feldspar, 
gypsum,  soda-alum,  garnet,  glauber  salts, 
nitre,  calcite  are  found. 

Two  active  volcanoes. 
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There  were  nearly  100  killed  by  vol- 
cano, 1789. 

Highest  point  in  Hawaii  is  13,805  feet. 

The  extinct  crater  of  Hakakala  is  7 
miles  by  3  miles,  and  at  one  point  2,000 
feet  deep. 

Soil  is  fertile. 

There  are  2,000,000  acres  of  grazing 
land  and  290,000  of  arable  land. 

Sugar  is  the  principal  product,  yielding 
40,000  tons. 

Wool,  tallow,  hides,  rice,  and  bananas 
are  largely  exported. 

More  than  70  species  of  birds. 

Hogs,  dogs,  mice,  hens,  butterflies, 
moths,  flies,  wasps,  grasshoppers,  spi- 
ders, and  lizards  are  natives. — Journal 
of  Education. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course; 
Grammar  Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


A  Grammar  Lesson. 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Teacher— Children,  a  dog  ran  toward  me 
as  I  was  coming  to  school  this  morning.  How 
many  can  seem  to  see  what  I  have  described? 

You  all  do.  But  I  presume  your  picture  is 
not  quite  like  my  own.  Now  notice,  and  see 
if  your  picture  changes  any:  A  large  dog  ran 
toward  me  as  I  came  to  school  this  morning. 
How  many  have  a  different  picture  now?  (A 
little  time  is  spent  in  comparing  their  second 
picture  with  their  first.)  Now  you  all  see  a 
large  dog.  Try  again:  A  large,  fierce-looking 
dog  ran,  etc.  To  how  many  is  the  picture  the 
same  as  before?  Try  again:  A  large,  fierce- 
looking  dog,  with  his  mouth  open,  ran  toward 
me,  etc.  Who  have  a  different  picture  now? 
How  many  saw  him  with  his  mouth  open  be- 
fore? What  words  have  I  used  to  make  the 
picture  of  the  dog  more  distinct? 

Pupil — We  first  saw  him  large,  and  then 
fierce-looking,  and  then  with  his  mouth  open. 

T. — To  how  many  of  you  does  he  seem  to 
look  frightful?  Wrould  you  like  to  get  out  of 
his  way?  Let  us  try  again:  A  large,  fierce- 
looking  dog,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  but 
wagging  his  tail,  came  running  toward  me  as  I 
was  coming  to  school  this  morning.  How 
many  have  a  little  different  picture  now?  Does 
he  look  frightful  to  you  now? 

P. — No;  because  he  is  wagging  his  tail.  That 
means  that  he  is  good  natured. 

T. — But  you  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  dog 
it  is  yet.  Let  us  try  once  more:  A  large, 
fierce-looking  dog,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
but  wagging  his  tail,  and  which  had  long, 
black,  curly  hair,  came,  etc.  Now  what  is  the 
picture? 

P.— It  is  a  New  Foundland  dog. 


T. — Very  good.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can 
make  this  picture  still  more  distinct.  A  large, 
fierce-looking  dog,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
but  wagging  his  tail,  and  which  had  long, 
black,  curly  hair,  and  belonged  to  Mr.  Smith, 
our  neighbor  across  the  way,  came  running, 
etc.  Now  you  have  all  changed  your  pictures 
again,  perhaps,  and  this  time  you  all  seem  to 
see  the  same  dog.  When  you  started  to  make 
pictures  they  were  all  different.  Now  all  of 
our  pictures  are  alike.  I  have  had  the  same 
one  all  the  time.  At  last  I  have  led  you  to 
paint  the  same  one  in  your  imagination,  by 
means  of  words  and  different  groups  of  words. 
You  may  point  them  out. 

(Pupils  select  the  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
that  have  been  used  in  the  different  stages  of 
painting  this  picture.) 

T. — These  all  indicate  definite  qualities  or 
attributes  of  this  object,  and  we  call  them  ad- 
jectives. 

Definition — An  adjective  is  a  word  thav, 
denotes  some  attribute  of  an  object.  Lead  pu- 
pils to  see  that  a  quality,  or  action,  or  state  of 
an  object,  is  an  attribute  of  it. 

1.  Let  each  pupil  practice,  first,  in  helping, 
by  means  of  adjectives,  others  to  construct 
objects  that  are  in  his  own  mind,  so  that  these 
other  pupils  can  recognize  them.  This  will 
be  an  interesting  and  valuable  exercise  in 
learning  to  describe  objects,  as  well  as  a  drill 
in  discriminating  between  the  noun  and  the 
adjective. 

2.  Then  let  the  pupils  take  their  reading  les- 
sons or  other  reading  matter  and  point  out  the 
adjectives. 

3.  Then  add  phrases  and  clauses,  as  in  the 
practice  upon  the  noun  and  the  verb. 

G.  P.  B. 


Questions  in  Geography  and  History. 

The  following  list  of  questions  has  been 
prepared  for  three  purposes:  (1)  To  illus- 
trate the  relation  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory and  to  show  how  they  should  be 
combined  in  teaching;  (2)  To  show  how 
the  faculties  of  observation  and  compari- 
son may  be  stimulated ;  (3)  To  form  or 
strengthen  the  habit  of  reading  a  map. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

Ann  Arbor. 

1.  What  two  other  continents  have  the  same 
general  form  as  North  America? 

2.  If  you  connect  Capes  Lisburne  and  Race 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepac  by  straight 
lines,  which  will  be  the  longest  and  which  the 
shortest  line? 

3.  What  large  bay  will  be  cut  by  one  of  these 
lines,  and  what  large  gulf  by  another. 

4.  With  what  shores  will  each  of  these  lines 
be  parallel? 

5.  With  what  system  of  mountains  two  of 
them? 

6.  Draw  meridians  through  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  River,  Cape  Mendocino,  and  the  most 
western  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Is  the  eastern 
or  the  western  meridian  farther  from  the  cen- 
tral one? 
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7.  How  many  degrees  of  longitude  are  in- 
cluded between  the  eastern  and  western  of 
these  meridians? 

8.  What  parts  of  North  America  approach 
nearest  the  Old  World  on  the  east  and  west  re- 
spectively? 

9.  If  you  draw  a  straight  line  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Cape  Barrow,  what  large  lakes 
will  lie  along  the  way? 

10.  What  great  river  will  run  nearly  parallel 
with  such  a  line? 

11.  How  would  you  explain  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  run  south  or  southeast? 

12.  Explain  the  direction  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers. 

13.  Could  the  continent  of  Europe  hold  the 
Mississippi  River  system?    Give  reasons. 

14.  Why  are  there  salt  lakes  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains? 

15.  Which  has  the  longer  coast  line,  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  or  the  United  States?  The 
United  States  or  Mexico? 

16.  Which  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  called  up- 
per, and  which  lower? 

17.  Through  which  of  these  lakes  does  most 
water  flow,  and  why? 

18.  What  two  rivers  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains lead  to  the  heart  of  the  continent? 

19.  If  you  draw  a  straight  line  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  these  rivers  to  that  of  the 
other,  with  what  shore  and  mountain  system 
will  it  run  nearly  parallel? 

20.  Why  are  the  largest  rivers  of  the  conti- 
nent east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

21.  The  United  States  proper  has  three 
coasts;  which  is  the  longest  and  which  the 
shortest? 

22.  Does  the  larger  part  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  lie  east  or  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River? 

23.  Dividing  the  United  States  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  which  side  is  of  the  greater  im- 
portance, and  will  it  always  remain  so?  Give 
reasons  for  both  answers. 

24.  How  came  the  West  Indies  to  be  so 
called? 

25.  What  are  the  original  Indies,  and  from 
what  river  do  they  take  their  name? 

26.  What  European  nation  first  took  pos- 
session of  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  referred 
to  in  question  18? 

27.  What  nations  first  took  possession  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Hudson  River  and  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain? 

28.  What  would  have  been  some  of  the  effects 
on  New  England  if  those  nations  had  continued 
to  hold  these  valleys? 

29.  What  state  lies  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Connecticut  River,  and  what  other 
states  once  claimed  this  territory? 

30.  The  French  crossed  from  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  by  many 
different  portages;  locate  some  of  them.  What 
is  a  portage? 

31.  When  and  how  did  the  French  lose  their 
hold  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi? 

32.  Point  out  some  of  the  conquences  to  the 
English  Colonies  if  the  French  had  continued 
to  hold  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers. 

33.  Name  two  important  obstacles  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


34.  How  was  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  divided  among  England,  France, 
and  Spain  before  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

35.  How  was  it  divided  from  1763  to  1783? 

36.  How  divided  from  1783  to  1803? 

37.  North  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  a  high  ridge 
of  land,  south  there  is  none.  What  historical 
consequences  has  the  second  fact? 

38.  Which  has  more  tillable  land,  the  United 
States  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  why? 

39.  Describe  the  vegetation  of  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

40.  How  many  times  larger  is  the  United 
States  now  than  when  first  constituted  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris? 

41.  Where  are  the  great  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
and  fur  regions  of  North  America? 

42.  In  what  kind  of  regions  are  the  precious 
metal?  found? 

43.  What  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  was  first  discovered? 

44.  The  h'sheries  played  a  great  part  in  early 
discovery  and  exploration;  explain  why. 

45.  Why  do  more  icebergs  float  out  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  north  of  America  than  north  of 
Europe? 

46.  Follow  the  parallel  that  runs  through 
London  to  the  American  coast;  on  which  coast 
is  it  colder,  and  why? 

47.  Why  is  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  so  much  better  watered  than 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

48.  Where  and  how  are  icebergs  made? 

49.  Why  are  there  no  icebergs  in  the  Great 
Lakes? 

50.  Name  the  river  valleys  that  cut  through 
the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Devices  in  Teaching. 

[The  Journal  of  Education  publishes 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Principal  J. 
Chauncy  Lyford,  Worcester,  Mass.,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 
—Ed.] 

Of  the  devices  employed  in  our  work 
there  are  many  kinds  and  grades.  When 
the  teacher  with  more  than  a  hundred 
pupils  in  his  ninth  grade  attempts  the 
impossible  task  of  preparing  them  for 
the  high  school,  a  great  point  is  gained 
when  he  can  set  seven  or  ten  of  his  bright 
ones  to  hear  the  other  ninety-nine  recite. 
Every  one  does  something,  and  all  recite 
in  a  half  hour.  Again,  the  teacher  may 
put  a  sphere  into  the  smallest  possible 
cubical  box  and  show  his  class  that  the 
ratio  of  the  two  solids  is  nearly  as  1:2. 
One  may  make  the  children  happy,  and  if 
happy,  better,  by  instructing  them  in 
the  use  of  the  steel  square,  the  hand 
saw,  the  hammer,  and  the  plane. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  every 
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pupil  is  given  a  number,  and  it  may  be 
written  down  or  recorded  more  quickly 
than  his  name.  Occasionally  on  a  dull 
day,  when  all  are  sleepy,  attention  cards 
keep  all  awake.  The  number  is  put  on  a 
card  and  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  re- 
cite by  holding  up  the  card,  appealing  to 
his  eye  instead  of  his  ear.  Weekly  re- 
ports to  parents  simplify  discipline,  raise 
the  scholarship,  and  determine  promo- 
tion. A  semi-annual  report  in  February 
states  in  a  business-like  way  what  each 
child  has  accomplished,  and  wherein  he 
may  have  failed,  and  foretells  the  proba- 
bility of  defeat  or  success  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  An  every-day  book  on  the 
teacher's  desk  has  a  page  to  each  child, 
whereon  are  noted  facts  indicative  of 
general  progress,  as  "Nov.  4,  John  can 
work  examples  in  bank  account,"  or 
"Dec.  10,  Mary  can  give  an  interesting 
account  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,"  or 
March  1,  William  can  draw  from  memory 
a  map  of  France. " 

An  epitome  of  the  day's  news  is  placed 
on  the  blackboard  each  morning  by  the 
pupils  in  turn.  Children  are  encouraged 
to  bring  to  the  school  whatever  they 
think  will  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  highest  grades  get  something  of  self- 
government  by  choosing  the  officers  and 
managing  a  simple  gymnasium  in  the 
basement.  Charts  of  business  papers, 
checks,  insurance  papers,  and  the  like  are 
hung  up  within  easy  reach  of  the  chil- 
dren. Each  one  has  a  blank  book  for 
notes  by  the  teacher,  and  another  for  re- 
view exercises  and  little  examinations 
from  time  to  time.  These  are  made  very 
simple,  are  corrected  with  plenty  of  red 
ink,  and  are  then  sent  home  with  written 
remarks  of  reproof  or  commendation,  for 
the  consideration  and  signature  of  pa- 
rents. Now  and  then  the  school  is  di- 
vided up  into  squads  so  that  pupils  of 
equal  ability  may  be  given  equal  work. 
Dull  ones  take  essentials,  brighter  ones 
graze  and  roam  in  the  green  pastures. 
This  device  effectually  does  away  with 
keeping  after  school  to  make  up  failures. 

For  home  work  I  call  for  a  little  at  a 
time,  that  it  may  be  well  done,  and  such  as 
requires  little  time  for  examination.  In 
history  or  geography  they  memorize  the 
single  paragraph  or  the  whole  chapter 
that  is  most  pregnant  with  suggestion; 
they  learn  a  stanza  of  an  illustrative 
poem,  or  trace  an  outline  map  to  be  filled 


with  names  and  facts  during  the  recita- 
tion. Small  progressive  maps  prepared 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and  labor,  are 
pasted  in  their  note  books,  to  be  re- 
viewed with  the  subject.  What  might 
be  called  a  cumulative  method  of  leach- 
ing tends  to  keep  interest  at  the  highest 
pitch.  At  first  a  bare  outline  of  the 
country  or  epoch, — three  or  four  com- 
mending points  emphasized  and  well 
brought  out, — reviewed  the  next  day 
with  »the  addition  of  new  matter,  and 
so  on. 

In  the  writing  lessons  those  teachers 
who  exercise  most  care  seem  to  secure 
best  results.  The  tendency  to  wrong 
slant  of  letters  has  been  lessened  by  a 
cardboard  device  called  a  slant,  which  is 
given  to  each  pupil,  to  be  frequently  used 
as  a  test.  A  pencil,  eraser,  or  small 
coin  placed  on  the  wrist  sometimes  helps 
to  give  right  position  to  hand  and  wrist. 
An  occasional  exhibition  of  writing,  in- 
cluding specimens  from  every  pupil  in  the 
building,  arranged  by  grades  according 
to  excellence,  is  likely  to  give  the  chil- 
dren an  added  interest  in  this  kind  of 
work.  The  samples  may  be  displayed  on 
the  walls  of  the  hall  or  schoolroom. 

In  my  opinion  off  hand  map  or  diagram 
drawing  at  the  blackboard,  supplemented 
by  similar  work  on  paper,  is  the  most 
valuable  aid  for  the  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy or  history.  For  board  work  on  the 
grand  divisions  no  schoolroom  should  be 
without  large  permanent  outline  maps 
painted  on  the  blackboard.  To  save 
space  these  may  be  painted  on  blackboard 
cloth,  so  serviceable  in  these  later  times. 


Reading  in  Grammar  Grades. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
article  by  J.  F.  L. ,  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Popular  Educator. 

"If  pupils  are  to  learn  to  read  as  they 
will  read,  the  teacher  must  place  before 
them  a  lesson  which  is  new  to  them — 
i.  e. ,  not  prepared  by  previous  study  and 
require  the  class  to  read  at  sight  what- 
ever is  given  them,  insisting  on  good  ex- 
pression and  no  hesitancy  before  un- 
familiar words. 

"To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  a 
clear  understanding  between  the  class 
and  the  teacher  that  they  must  make  a 
quick  attempt  at  pronouncing  words  un- 
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known  to  them  as  they  occur  in  the  sen- 
tence; and  judge  as  to  the  meaning  of 
words  from  their  relation  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence  to  aid  in  expression  and 
emphasis;  always,  of  course,  the  teacher 
being  ready  to  lead  and  direct,  but  never 
to  do  what  the  pupil  can  do  for  himself. 

"This  will  not  be  as  difficult  a  task  as  it 
may  at  first  seem  to  be.  A  child  learns 
words  more  easily  than  he  learns  any- 
thing else,  and  he  remembers  them 
more  accurately  than  he  remembers  num- 
bers or  facts.  His  oral  vocabulary  ex- 
ceeds his  written  vocabulary.  He 
acquires  his  oral  vocabulary  by  listening 
to  conversation  and  oral  reading,  in 
which  he  hears  words  new  to  him  and  of 
which  he  does  not  know  the  meaning,  ex- 
cept as  he  judges  it,  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  and  he  not  only  remembers 
words  thus  acquired,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  uses  them  correctly.  In  some 
way  he  applies  this  oral  vocabulary  to 
the  printed  words  and  so  is  often  able 
to  read  intelligently  much  that  is  placed 
before  him  for  the  first  time,  though  the 
printed  forms  may  be  new  to  him. 

"Then,  again,  he  often  unconsciously 
passes  to  the  unknown  by  way  of  that 
which  he  already  knows.  In  short,  he 
frequently  reads  words  by  analogy — a 
word  which  he  has  been  taught  to  recog- 
nize at  sight  forming  a  key  by  means  of 
which  he  reads  other  words  similar  to 
it;  for  example,  after  having  been 
taught  the  word  '/?Arase,' when  reading 
at  sight  he  finds  words  containing  a  sim- 
ilar combination  or  letters,  as  empAatic, 
telegrajoA,  ^>Aeasant,  he  at  once  pro- 
nounces them  correctly. 

"Just  as  in  reading  orally  an  extract 
from  a  paper  or  a  book,  the  reader  is 
compelled  to  pronounce  at  sight,  either 
correctly  or  incorrectly  words  as  they 
occur,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  ex- 
pects criticism  from  his  listeners,  so  in 
the  reading  lesson  if  a  pupil  mispro- 
nounces a  word  he  has  made  a  mistake 
and  he  should  expect  to  be  criticised  by 
the  teacher  and  then  after  he  has  made 
the  attempt  at  pronouncing  it  and  failed, 
the  teacher  may  lead  him  to  pronounce 
it  correctly  by  a  simple  direction  or  re- 
mark; as,  if  he  has  given  (incorrectly) 
the  long  sound  to  a  vowel,  she  may  say, 
"You  did  not  give  the  vowel  the  correct 
sound."  He  then  may  make  a  second 
attempt  which  will  likely  be  successful. 
—2 


So  in  regard  to  accent — if  he  has  failed 
to  accent  the  right  syllable,  she  should 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  and  direct 
him  so  that  he  can  correct  his  own  error. 

"After  having  read  the  lesson  in  this 
manner,  the  class  may  study  the  spelling 
of  difficult  words  and  ascertain  their 
exact  meaning  by  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

"By  this  method  pupils  will  learn  to 
read  unhesitatingly  and  will  gain  self-re- 
liance and  courage  in  pronouncing  words 
not  familiar  to  them." 


A  Little  Business  Letter. 

25  Park  Street,  Avondale,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs — Please  send  me  a  fifteen-cent 
box  of  hairpins,  with  bill.    I  am  staying  here 
at  a  friend's,  and  want  them  in  time  for  a  party. 
Yours  truly,         Rose  Eveleth. 

17  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  ) 
December  1,  1890.  j" 
Miss  Rose  Eveleth,  25  Park  Street,  Avondale, 
Mass: 

Dear  Madam — We  have  yonr  favor  without 
date,  ordering  a  box  of  hairpins,  with  bill.  We 
do  not  like  to  make  a  charge  for  so  small  an 
amount,  and  will  ask  you  to  send  us  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  stamps,  on  receipt  of  which 
we  will  at  once  fill  your  order. 

Yours  truly,         Needleman  &  Co. 

Putnam,  Conn.,  December  5. 
Dear  Sirs — I  send  you  fifteen  cents,  and  re- 
main,        Yours  very  truly, 

Rose  Eveleth. 

17  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  ) 
December  6,  1890.  j" 
Miss  Rose  Eveleth,  Putnam,  Conn. : 

Dear  Madam — We  have  your  favor  of  the 
5th,  enclosing  fifteen  cents,  for  which  accept 
our  thanks.    Yours  very  truly, 

Needleman  &  Co., 
Per  A.  S.  W.  (Cashier.) 

Putnam,  Conn.,  December  15. 
Sirs — Nearly  three  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  fif- 
teen cents  for  a  box  of  hairpins,  and  have  not 
yet  received  them.  You  got  my  money,  and 
that  is  all  you  care  about.  I  think  you  are 
just  as  mean  as  you  can  be! 

Rose  Eveleth. 

17  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  ) 
December  17,  1890.  ) 
Miss  Rose  Eveleth,  Putnam,  Conn. : 

Dear  Madam — We  have  your  favor  of  the 
15th,  and  regret  that  you  have  been  annoyed 
by  a  failure  to  fill  your  order.  We  find  on  in- 
vestigation that  in  your  first  letter  you  asked 
us  to  fill  a  fifteen-cent  order  "  with  bill,"  with- 
out giving  us  your  permanent  address,  since 
you  were  visiting  a  friend;  nor  did  it  occur  to 
you  that,  since  you  were  a  stranger  to  us,  it 
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would  have  been  proper  to  mention  the  name 
of  some  other  firm  in  Boston  with  whom  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  from  whom  we 
might  obtain  your  address  or  other  information 
in  case  the  indebtedness  should  subsequently 
escape  your  mind.  We  therefore  asked  for  a 
remittance  before  filling  the  order. 

In  your  second  letter  you  made  no  reference 
to  your  previous  order,  and  our  mail  reader 
naturally  thought  that  the  remittance  was 
sent  us  as  payment  for  some  previous  charge, 
as  he  dimly  remembered,  from  its  peculiarity, 
that  he  had  seen  a  former  letter  from  you 
among  the  thousands  received  daily.  He  there- 
fore entered  its  enclosure  upon  the  cash  ticket 
under  the  heading,  "  Money  to  be  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  sender,"  and  it  was  duly  entered 
upon  the  le  ger  in  your  name,  the  fact  that  it 
came  from  another  state  than  the  original  let- 
ter having  something  to  do  with  the  mistake. 
The  cashier  then  sent  you  a  receipt. 

After  some  hours  of  search  among  our  letter 
files,  we  have  brought  the  original  letter  to 
light,  the  filing  clerk  having  made  an  error  in 
interpreting  its  signature,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  written  somewhat  hastily,  and  we  mail 
you  the  hairpins  to-night. 

Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  us  for  the  de- 
lay, we  remain,      Yours  very  truly, 

Needleman  &  Co. 

All  this  friction,  hours  of  labor,  and  days  of 
delay,  because  a  young  lady  had  not  been 
taught  how  to  write  a  business  letter,  and  to 
send  a  remittance  when  she  wanted  a  fifteen- 
cent  box  of  hairpins  ! 

There  are  several  little  things  which  are 
worth  noting  in  these  letters. 

1.  Rose  was  in  a  hurry  and  wrote  her  name 
so  indistinctly  that  one  clerk  made  an  error  in 
reading  it.  Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  her 
fault  that  she  did  not  write  a  good  hand.  But 
if  she  had  considered  each  letter  to  be  a  jewel 
unset,  and  to  be  looked  at  separately,  she 
would  have  made  her  signature  legible  at  a 
glance  whether  it  looked'well  or  not. 

2.  It  did  not  occur  to  Rose  that  the  postage 
on  the  bill  would  be  two  cents,  and  on  the 
postal  card  receipt  one  cent,  leaving  twelve 
cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture,  post- 
age on  the  hairpins,  clerks'  labor,  advertising, 
etc. 

3.  Since  the  principle  is  the  same  for  fifteen 
cents  as  for  fifteen  dollars,  it  did  not  occur  to 
Rose  that  in  asking  a  perfect  stranger  in  an- 
other city  to  open  an  account  with  her,  that 
stranger  would  naturally  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  her.  Curiously  enough,  this  does 
not  occur  to  a  great  many  good  people. 

Nevertheless,  if  Bullion  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
who  are  worth  millions,  wished  to  order  three 
dozen  hoe-handles  from  Mr.  Pennyhalt  of  Cow 
Camp,  Aroostook  county,  Maine,  they  would 
know  that  very  likely  he  never  heard  of  them; 
that  he  probably  did  not  possess  a  rating-book, 
— a  very  expensive  volume,  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  business  firms  in  the  country, 
with  their  valuation,  and  an  estimate  of  their 
businessstanding, — and  therefore,  with  all  their 
millions,  Bullion  &  Co.,  would  not  disdain  to 
add  to  their  letter  : 


"For  our  businessstanding  we  will  refer 
you  to  Mr.  Michellet,  of  your  town,  with  whom 
we  have  had  previous  dealings." 

If  Bullion  &  Co.  could  do  this,  surely  Rose 
might. 

4.  Rose  forgot  to  give  her  permanent  ad- 
dress; and  if  she  had  added  it,  I  fear  that  she 
might  have  failed  to  state  clearly  which  of  the 
two  addresses  in  the  letter  was  the  permanent 
one  ! 

5.  You  will  note  that  each  one  of  the  letters 
of  Needleman  &  Co.  refers  to  the  contents  of 
the  letters  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  in  such  a  way 
that  each  contains  both  the  question  and  the 
answer.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
ceipt, which  was  simply  a  printed  form  filled 
out,  each  contained  the  history  of  the  whole 
transaction  up  to  that  time.    Rose  forgot  that. 

You  will  note,  too,  that  in  each  case  the 
firm's  letter  begins  by  giving  Rose's  full  name 
and  postal  address.  I  have  seen  recently  a 
criticism  of  this  course,  evidently  written  by 
some  one  who  was  not  in  business.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  a  most  important  point,  because 
the  letter  might  meet  with  some  accident  which 
would  deface  the  address  upon  the  envelope, 
and  consequently  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
dead  letter  office.  The  clerks  there,  on  open- 
ing it,  would  discover  the  proper  address,  and 
would  forward  it  at  once,  thus  saving  what 
might  be  a  very  serious  delay. 

Then,  too,  perhaps  the  critic  thought,  as  I 
once  did,  that  the  words  "copying  ink"  on  our 
ink  bottles  meant  that  that  particular  brand 
was  suitable  to  use  in  copying  the  sample  of 
the  handwriting  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  a 
copy-book. 

In  reality  it  means  that,  by  dampening  a 
page  of  tissue  paper,  laying  the  letter  on  it, 
and  squeezing  it  in  a  press,  enough  of  the  ink 
will  be  transferred  to  the  tissue  paper  to  make 
a  clear  "copy"  of  the  letter. 

Besides  firms  have  this  tissue  paper  made  up 
into  large  books  for  the  purpose;  and  the  cop- 
ies of  letters  thus  retained  enable  them  to  trace 
the  whole  story  of  any  transaction,  and  also 
should  enable  them  to  find  the  address  of  their 
correspondent  if  his  letter  should  be  lost  or 
destroyed. 

6.  Lastly,  since  it  is  well  to  be  accurate,  we 
find  that  instead  of  nearly  three  weeks,  Rose 
waited  just  ten  days  before  writing  her  final 
letter. 

Now,  girls,  and  boys,  too,  it  may  be  that  you 
will  think  this  whole  article  a  very  "fussy" 
affair  over  a  very  little  matter.  But  it  is  just 
these  little  things  that  grate  in  the  machinery 
and  make  the  work  of  the  world  run  hard; 
and  "fussy"  or  not,  if  you  would  really  like  to 
do  a  little  good  in  the  world,  you  can  readily 
accomplish  it  by  asking  your  teacher  to  read 
this  to  the  school. 

Some  of  your  mates  may  remember  it  when 
they  run  short  of  hair-pins  and  fish-hooks; 
and  even  your  teacher  may  reflect  a  moment 
before  she  writes  again:  "Please  send  me  a 
fifteen-cent  edition  of  'Evangeline,'  with  bill." 

John  Preston  True. 

YoutfCs  Companion. 
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Preserving"  Order. 

It  may  be  weft,  in  considering  this 
subject,  to  define  an  orderly  school.  A 
school  in  which  both  teacher  and  pupil 
are  quiet  in  their  movements,  courteous 
in  their  demeanor,  obedient  to  all  reason- 
able requirements,  industrious  in  their 
habits,  and  harmonious  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  may  be  said  to  be  an  or- 
derly school. 

These  conditions  may  seem  many,  yet 
all  are  desirable;  these  conditions  ful- 
filled, a  pleasant  and  well  ordered  school 
is  a  certainty. 

Before  a  thing  may  be  preserved,  it 
must  needs  be  secured;  just  so  with  good 
order.  How  best  to  secure  this  desir- 
able state  of  affairs  depends  largely  upon 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school. 
Whether  the  teacher  will  succeed  or  fail 
in  securing  and  maintaining  proper  dis- 
cipline, will  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
govern  wisely  and  well. 

That  order  is  an  important,  even  an 
essential  factor  in  school  teaching,  will 
be  conceded  by  all  thinking  people;  fur- 
ther, without  good  order  in  school,  the 
best  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  his 
pupils  will  fail  of  real  success.  If,  then, 
good  order  be  an  essential  of  a  good 
school,  wise  is  the  teacher  who  estab- 
lishes and  maintains  the  realization  of  his 
idea  of  order,  in  every  school  he  attempts 
to  teach. 

The  .teacher's  manner  of  conducting 
affairs  in  general,  and  himself  in  partic- 
ular, during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
term,  is  of  no  little  moment;  and  if,  at 
this  time,  he  fails  to  secure  the  respect 
of  his  pupils,  to  establish  rightful  author- 
ity, and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  true 
government,  he  fails  for  the  term.  A 
definite  understanding  between  teacher 
and  pupils  in  regard  to  their  mutual 
relations  and  attitude  toward  each  other 
should  be  reached  very  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

If  the  teacher  succeeds  in  convincing 
his  pupils  that  he  is  more  interested  in 
them  and  their  progress  than  in  anything 
else,  that  he  is  there  to  help  them  to  ed- 
ucate themselves,  that  self-control  is  of 
more  consequence  to  them  than  arithme- 
tic or  history,  and  that  by  their  efforts 
carefully  to  maintain  order  in  school, 
they  are  developing  something  useful 
and  good  in  their  characters,  he  has  done 
much  toward  creating  and  putting  into 


operation  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  good 
order,  which  will  not  only  aid  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  but  will  make 
the  school  all  but  govern  itself. 

In  defining  a  well  ordered  school,  the 
requisites  mentioned  were  quiet,  cour- 
tesy, industry,  obedience,  and  harmony. 
They  are  without  exception  conducive  to 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  all  true 
goverment  has  this  for  its  main  purpose. 

By  quiet  is  not  meant  the  awed  still- 
ness that  reigns  in  certain  schools  where 
the  teacher's  pride  and  boast  is  that 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  the  dropping 
of  a  pin,  may  be  heard  at  any  time  in  his 
domain.  The  teacher  who  thus  paralyzes 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  children  by 
enforcing  upon  them  a  silence  of  fear 
defeats  the  purpose  of  his  calling;  in- 
stead of  training  the  activities,  he  deadens 
them;  he  makes  order  an  end  rather  than 
a  means  of  education. 

By  quiet,  is  meant  that  state  of  silence 
essential  for  effective,  thoughtful  study; 
without  it  no  instruction  can  be  given. 

A  courteous  demeanor  toward  each 
other,  a  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others,  should  be  practised  until  they 
These  may  be  indirectly  secured  by  an 
exertion  of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher.  He  should  show  himself  con- 
sistent, by  observing  the  requirements 
he  expects  his  pupils  to  observe,  in  this 
regard.  His  character,  scholarship,  and 
conduct  toward  his  pupils  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  awaken  or  implant  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  him. 

It  is  interest  that  quickens  and  invig- 
orates the  mind,  and  makes  study  a  never 
failing  source  of  pleasure;  it  paves  the 
way  for  habits  of  industry  in  school. 
The  very  best  way  to  have  an  orderly 
school  is  to  have  a  busy  school;  to  keep 
all  pupils  busily  engaged  with  useful 
work,  adapted  to  their  various  capacities, 
and  the  only  feasible  way  to  do  this  is  to 
arouse,  stimulate,  and  maintain  a  lively 
interest  in  each  branch  of  study  they 
pursue.  Whatever  energy  is  spent  by 
the  teacher  in  preparing  himself  to  inter- 
est his  pupils  in  their  school  work  is  well 
spent,  and  brings  its  reward  both  in  the 
benefit  derived  by  the  pupil  and  in  the 
knowledge  and  skill  gained  by  the  teacher. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  spend  our  energy 
in  this  manner,  than  to  waste  it  in  cor- 
rective measures  for  disorderly  pupils! 
The  old  adage,  "an ounce  of  prevention  is 
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worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  as  true  as  old, 
and  applies  just  here. 

We  are  told  that  "the  real  object  to 
be  accomplished,  the  real  end  to  be  at- 
tained, in  school  is  to  assist  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  to  educate  the  mind  and 
heart.  To  effect  this,  good  order  is  very 
necessary.  But  when  order  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  industry,  and  discipline 
the  place  of  instruction,  where  the  time 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  spent  watch- 
ing each  other,  very  little  good  will  be 
accomplished."  Anna  E.  Hill. 

El  Paso,  III. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


An  Educational  Exhibit. 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Lander,  writing  in  The 
School  Journal  of  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  recently  made  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  for  the  evidence  it  gives  of 
the  ability  of  the  children  to  draw  illus- 
trations of  what  they  read,  says: 

"A  lesson  taught  by  the  Brookline  exhibi- 
tion is  that  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  all  drawing  should  be  taught  in  their 
elementary  stages  to  the  lowest  classes  in  the 
schools,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  at  once, 
and  constantly  applied  by  the  child  to  the  ob- 
jects by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Like 
writing,  drawing  should  be  made  practically 
useful  to  every  child.  'He  may  n  ake  a  very 
crude  drawing,  but  if  he  sees  clearly  and 
makes  you  see  what  he  saw,  the  true  art  qual- 
ity is  his.' 

"Let  us  suppose  a  class  is  studying  a  poem, 
in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  trees,  the 
rocks,  the  sky.  You  ask  the  class  to  portray 
to  you  the  mental  picture  that  comes  up  before 
them  after  reading  the  lines.  You  ask  if  any 
ever  saw  a  picture  like  it.  All  have.  Who 
can  draw  a  tree?  A  number  volunteer  and 
one  is  allowed  to  try.  A  few  criticisms,  and  a 
'telling  stroke,'  here  and  there,  by  the 
teacher  and  the  tree  is  drawn;  then  a  rock  in 
the  same  manner.  Follow  this  with  a  talk 
about  a  'horizon  line'  and  a  few  general  sug- 
gestions about  position,  distance,  etc.,  and 
send  the  pupils  home  at  the  close  of  the  day  to 
'look  up'  in  the  magazines  and  books  at  their 
disposal  pictures  containing  the  features 
needed  in  the  picture.  In  a  few  days  ask  for 
results,  and  many  a  teacher  will  find,  as  who 
has  not,  'The  child  is  father  of  the  man.'  A 
few  more  individual  criticisms  and  the  child  is 
allowed  to  illustrate  his  poem,  and  what  is  still 
better,  take  it  home  to  his  mother.  Many  a 
boy  has  been  spurred  on  to  do  for  mother's 
sake,  what  his  own  indolence  would  not  en- 
courage. 

"The  illustrations  in  children's  school  books 
will  not  only  assist  but  develop  an  artistic 
taste  in  the  pupils. 

"The  rapidly  growing  custom  of  inserting 


outline  illustrations  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  paper  gives  positive «proof  of  the  value  of 
illustration  as  a  means  of  emphasis. 

"To  those  who  claim  a  lack  of  time  as  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  carrying  out  of  such 
work,  I  would  say,  good  teaching  consists  in 
quality  not  quantity.  With  a  teacher  compe- 
tent to  utilize  crayons  and  blackboards  in 
illustrating  other  studies,  ample  time  can  be 
saved  for  the  extra  instruction  necessary  to  fit 
the  child  for  the  task  required.  Says  Fitch: 
"No  amount  of  care,  inventiveness,  and  fore- 
thought, which  you  are  able  to  devote  to  illus- 
trations will  be  wasted." 


Interior  Africa. 

Dr.  Clark  Smith  writes  in  Goldthwaite 's 
Magazine  about  what  he  saw  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  at  the  village  of  Pungo 
Adongo,  which  is  in  longitude  26°  east 
and  south.  (Find  the  point  on  the 
map.)  He  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  animals  he  saw: 

Monkeys  are  so  abundant  among  these  rocks, 
that  the  price  when  caught,  is  not  more  than 
two  macutas,  about  five  or  six  cents  apiece. 
Gray  parrots  also  are  abundant  and  very  intel- 
ligent. There  is  another  very  beautiful  bird, 
or  fowl,  found  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the 
size  of  an  American  hen,  but  it  is  covered  with 
down  like  a  young  chick,  and  has  no  other 
feathers.  Its  color  is  purple,  and  its  eyes,  bill, 
and  legs  are  red.  Of  course  it  cannot  fly,  and 
it  looks  so  much  like  a  young  innocent  chick 
that  one  admires  it  very  much. 

The  singular  chameleon  is  found  here  also. 
One  day  as  I  was  riding  along  I  noticed  one  on 
the  grass,  and  it  was  as  green  as  ever  the  grass 
is.  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  on  my  white 
helmet.  Very  soon  white  spots  began  to  ap- 
pear on  each  side  behind  the  fore  legs,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  white  all  over. 
Then  I  put  it  on  a  red  handkerchief,  and  it  be- 
came a  beautiful  red  color. 


School  Teaching  in  Old  Times. 

Mr.  Judd,  of  Wenona,  111.,  has  in  his 
possession  an  agreement  made  forty-seven 
years  ago,  which  contains  the  following: 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered 
into  by  and  between  Thomas  Judd,  jr.,  of 
Marshall  county,  Sandy  Grove,  of  the  one  part 
and  John  S.  Hunt,  Jacob  Myers,  James  Beatty, 
school  trustees  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth, 
that  the  said  Thomas  Judd  does  agree  to  teach 
an  English  school  for  the  term  of  two  months, 
five  and  one-half  days  in  each  week,  and  be 
attentive  to  his  business  and  make  up  all  lost 
time  and  keep  good  order  in  said  school  and 
board  himself  while  teaching.  And  the  said 
trustees  doth  hereby  agree  to  pay  the  said 
Thomas  Judd  for  teaching  said  school  $10  per 
month,  one-half  in  cash  and  the  other  half  in 
young  cattle  or  grain  or  store  goods  at  cash 
price 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  s  hool  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth 
and  in  its  maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


ONE  UNIVERSITY. 

FERNANDO  SANFORD,  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


The  article  by  George  P.  Brown  in  the 
December  Journal  entitled  "Two  Uni- 
versities," seems  to  me  to  misrepresent 
somewhat  the  state  of  affairs  at  Leland 
Standford  Jr.  University.  This  is,  per- 
haps, inevitable  in  an  article  written  by 
one  who  has  only  the  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  derived  from  a 
visit  of  two  or  three  hours  to  the  uni- 
versity grounds  and  buildings.  Since, 
however,  Mr.  Brown  is  regarded  by 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Journal  as 
one  of  the  foremost  educational  critics  of 
the  country,  it  seems  to  me  eminently 
proper  that  some  one  should  reply  to 
what  we,  who  know  the  university  best, 
regard  as  a  very  superficial  criticism. 

For  example,  Mr.  Brown  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  financial  support  given 
by  Mr.  Stanford,  "The  fulfillment  has 
not  been  equal  to  promises — or,  at  least, 
to  expectations — up  to  date.  The  build- 
ings so  far  erected  are  little  more  than  a 
beginning  of  what  must  yet  be  done,  to 
complete  the  original  design,  and  all  con- 
structive work  has  ceased.  There  is 
evidently  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  all,  that  can  best  be  expressed  by 
the  phrase,  'There's  many  a  slip  twixt 
cup  and  lip.'  If  Leland  Stanford  fails 
them,  the  institution  has  no  other  re- 
sources to  which  to  look." 

From  reading  the  above,  one  would  be 
led  to  infer  that  Mr.  Brown  had  some  in- 
side information  concerning  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's promises,  and  the  expectations  of 
those  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  university.  I,  for  one,  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  promises  unfulfilled  by  either 
Mr.  Stanford  or  any  one  having  author- 
ity to  make  promises.  It  is  true  that 
promises  have  been  made  which  it  will 
take  years  to  fulfill  completely;  but  I  see 


no  reason  to  infer  that  they  will  not  be 
fulfilled  within  a  reasonable  time.  What 
Mr.  Brown's  expectations  may  have  been 
I  do  not  know;  but,  certainly,  the  uni- 
versity has  advanced  at  a  rate  beyond 
the  utmost  expectations  of  any  one  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Starting  with  a  faculty 
of  twenty  members  and  an  expectation  of 
possibly  two  hundred  students,  it  has 
now,  in  the  middle  of  its  second  year,  a 
faculty  of  eighty  members  and  over 
seven  hundred  students. 

To  say  the  buildings  yet  erected  are 
little  more  than  a  beginning  of  the  orig- 
inal pla'.i  may  be  true,  but  it  is  certainly 
misleading  to  one  who  does  not  know  the 
original  plan  provides  for  all  the  exten- 
sions which  the  centuries  are  likely  to 
make  necessary,  and  that  no  one  has  had 
the  remotest  idea  of  completing  the  plan 
during  the  present  generation.  That 
the  present  beginning  is  a  very  re- 
spectable one  will  be  understood  when  it 
is  known  that  the  buildings  now  com- 
pleted have  probably  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  three  million  dollars.  That 
all  constructive  work  has  ceased  is  not 
true,  and  was  not  true  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Brown's  visit.  At  that  time  two  large 
brick  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  engin- 
eering departments  were  in  process  of 
construction  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  the  inner  quadrangle,  and  in  plain 
sight  from  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  I  met  Mr.  Brown. 

The  feeling  of  uncertainty  to  which 
Mr.  Brown  refers  must  surely  be  an  un- 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  development,  and  such  uncertainty 
must  exist  in  any  new  institution  not 
controlled  by  cast  iron  traditions.  I 
have  talked  with  no  one  who  is  not 
assured  of  the  future  success  of  the  uni- 
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versity.  Its  present  success  is  without 
a  parallel,  considered  from  any  point  of 
view,  in  any  university  of  similar  age 
yet  organized,  and  I  fail  to  see  reasons  for 
uneasiness  regarding  its  future.  True, 
"if  Leland  Stanford  fails  them,"  the  in- 
stitution has  left  only  eighty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  California  fruit  and  wheat 
land  and '.'  about  three  million  dollars 
worth  of  buildings,  making  altogether, 
at  present  rates  of  valuation,  eight  or 
ten  million  dollars  of  endowment.  Many 
institutions  have,  however,  struggled 
along  with  some  degree  of  success  on  an 
endowment  no  larger  than  this.  Still, 
why  any  one  should  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Stanford  is  likely  to  desert  the  institu- 
tion into  whicji  he  is  at  present  putting 
his  best  energies  and  for  which  he  is  pay- 
ing out  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  day, 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  No  one  in  California 
seems  to  question  Mr.  Stanford's  ability 
to  found  the  two  richest  universities  in 
America,  should  he  see  fit  to  do  so,  and 
no  one  has  ever  charged  him  with  desert- 
ing any  great  enterprise  in  an  hour  of 
trial. 

Mr.  Brown  says,  also,  that  the  domi- 
nating influence  in  educational  matters 
is  the  scientific,  and  leads  an  uninformed 
person  to  infer  that  other  subjects  are 
introduced  only  because  President  Jor- 
dan knows  that  a  university  cannot  exist 
without  them.  The  facts  are,  that  in 
other  departments  the  university  offers 
as  exceptional  advantages  as  in  the  sci- 
ences. In  English,  for  example,  there 
are  the  two  distinct  departments  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  English  Philology, 
the  latter  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philologists  of  Europe. 
Six  professors  are  employed  in  the  two 
departments,  and  the  number  and  range 
of  courses  in  English  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  university  of  the  world.  In 
German,  there  are  likewise  the  two  de- 
partments of  language  and  literature. 
In  the  Romance  Languages  three  men 
are  employed  for  their  full  time.  In  the 
classical  departments,  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  study  are  given  as  in  the 
best  universities  of  the  country.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education  are  presided  over  by  men 
who  are  giving  their  attention  to  the 
scientific,  rather  than  to  the  metaphys- 
ical aspect  of  their  subjects,  few,  besides 


Mr.  Brown,  will  find  in  it  cause  for  ad- 
verse criticism. 

Mr.  Brown  also  seems  to  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  are 
so  young,  and  says,  "A  faculty  so  com- 
posed makes  it  inevitable  that  the  spirit 
of  a  strong  man  like  President  Jordan 
should  dominate  the  university  whether 
he  would  have  it  so  or  not."  The  criti- 
cism in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pro- 
fessors is  one  which  time  is  rapidly  cor- 
recting, so  that  need  not  give  serious 
concern.  True  it  is  that  the  average  age 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  presidents  of  several 
great  universities,  including  the  one  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  refers  as  pursuing  a 
different  policy  in  this  respect,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  professors  are  older  than  Dr. 
Jordan.  As  regards  Dr.  Jordan's  domi- 
nation, I  believe  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  in  no  other  institution  in  our  coun- 
try is  there  such  perfect  freedom  on  the 
part  of  all  professors  as  here.  There  is 
not  only  no  domination  on  the  part  of  the 
president,  but  there  is  also  no  domination 
by  courses  of  study  or  traditions  of  the 
institution. 

A  professor  may  chop  his  subject  up 
into  six  weeks  courses,  or  he  may  lay  out 
a  systematic  course  requiring  four  years 
for  its  completion,  with  another  sys- 
tematic course  of  three  years'  work  based 
upon  it,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
graduates  remain  for  post-graduate  work. 
Each  head  of  a  department  has  around 
him  a  baud  of  students  making"  his  sub- 
ject  their  major  study  for  at  least  four 
years,  and  he  can  make  his  particular 
course  as  nearly  as  possible  conform  to 
his  ideal,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of 
the  president  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
departments.  So  this  criticism,  which 
Mr.  Brown  seems  to  have  made  on  his 
favorite  apriori  grounds,  comes  fully  as 
far  from  the  reality  as  those  which  are 
supposed  to  embody  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servation. 

As  regards  Mr.  Brown's  criticisms  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  institution,  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  This  is  the  legiti- 
mate field  for  criticism  by  an  educational 
journal.  It  is  only  to  protest  against 
the  unintentional  misrepresentations  of 
facts  in  Mr.  Brown's  article,  that  the 
above  has  been  written. 
January  5,  1893. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


We  very  willingly  give  this  letter  a  place  in 
The  Journal,  though  we  do  not  think  it  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  courtesy  which  The 
Journal  has  always  insisted  upon.  The  ed- 
itor spent  three  weeks  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Leland  Stanford  University,  and  talked 
with  a  large  number  of  very  intelligent  people 
who  certainly  have  a  lively  interest  in  the  in- 
stitution and  excellent  facilities  for  knowing 
much  about  it.  So  much  for  the  gratuitous 
fling  at  our  "limited  acquaintance  of  a  two  or 
three  hours'  visit."  We  had  no  intention  of 
making  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  this  uni- 
versity. We  emphasized  some  of  the  points  of 
similarity  and  some  of  the  points  of  contrast 
between  the  two  institutions  compared,  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  a  number  of  intelli- 
gent people  had  commended  Leland  Stanford 
to  us  because  of  those  excellent  features  which 
Mr.  Sanford  thinks  we  mentioned  in  a  spirit  of 
unfavorable  criticism.  That  the  faculty  are 
generally  young  men,  is  held  to  be,  by  many 
studen  t  and  patrons,  one  of  the  crowning  glories 
of  the  university.  We  did  not  express  any 
opinion  whatever  upon  this  question. 

No  outsider  would  rejoice  more  than  the  ed- 
itor of  The  Journal  to  learn  that  all  doubt  as 
to  the  provision  of  ample  means  for  this  insti- 
tution to  realize  its  great  expectations  is  en- 
tirely removed,  and  that  whenever  money  is 
needed  it  will  be  immediately  supplied.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  school  already  needs 
more  ample  accommodations,  and  that  others 
in  the  faculty  felt  uneasy  that  work  had  been 
suspended  which  they  had  understood  was  to 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  Mr.  Sanford  prob- 
ably has  fuller  information  which  it  would 
give  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  comfort 
to  receive.  Complaint  of  neglect  to  furnish 
proper  homes  for  the  faculty  was  prevalent. 
Outsiders  explained  this  shortage  in  funds  by 
saying  that  a  ten  years'  product  of  one  of  Mr. 
Stanford's  vineyards,  which  was  to  have  been 
sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  school,  had 
been  found  to  be  worthless  as  wine,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  was  whether  it  should  be  converted 
into  brandy  or  into  vinegar.  We  make  men- 
tion of  this  merely  as  evidence  that  outside 
people  had  heard  of  an  unexpected  shortage  in 
funds,  if  Mr.  Sanford  had  not.  We  are 
tempted  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  our  sour- 
ces of  information  as  a  defense  against  our 
correspondent's  charge  of  too  limited  an  ac- 
quaintance to  justify  our  having  an  opinion, 
but  we  forbear.  It  would  seem  to  us  to  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  press  a  point  that  is  al- 


ready a  sore  spot,  and  to  show  up  what  is  evi- 
dently thought  to  be  a  skeleton  in  the  closet, 
even  if  no  skeleton  exists.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  manifest  that  if  all  actual 
promises  have  been  met,  the  expectations  of 
school  and  people  were  not  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

To  the  other  matters  in  the  letter  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  We  can  only  regret  that  what 
we  supposed  was  considered  the  source  of  the 
virtues  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Sanford  regards 
as  an  unfavorable  criticism.  We  confess  that 
we  have  not  any  well  defined  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  characteristics  of  the  school  are 
virtues  or  vices,  but  a:  e  willing  to  wait  and  see. 
Knowing  so  much  as  we  do  of  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  people  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
institution,  Mr.  Sanford's  letter  is  only  addi- 
tional evidence  to  us  that  the  article  com- 
plained of  is  a  statement  of  the  truth,  substan- 
tially. No  opinion  was  expressed  by  us  of  the 
grounds  for  the  uncertainty  manifested.  We 
only  testified  as  to  the  existence  of  this  feeling 
of  uncerta  nty.  We  judge  that  Mr.  Sanford 
has  information  beyond  what  is  generally 
known,  not  only  of  the  intentions,  but  of  the 
actual  doings  of  the  great  capitalist  who  has 
undertaken  to  endow  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University.  But  until  the  endowment  is  ac- 
tually in  the  hands  of  the  University  and  be- 
yond the  control  of  either  Mr.  Stanford  or 
his  brother-in-law,  there  will  be  uncer- 
tainty. We  did  not  intend  to  make  any  ad- 
verse criticism  upon  the  constitution  or  work 
of  the  faculty  in  any  way. 

It  must  be  on  purely  a  priori  grounds  that 
Mr.  Sanford  decides  that  we  find  "cause  for 
adverse  criticism"  in  thri  scientific  study  that 
is  being  made  of  psychology  and  education  in 
the  university.  The  truth  is  that  we  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  this  study  is  being  made  by  the 
so-called  "scientific  method."  The  body  is 
just  as  much  a  phase  or  aspect  of  that  activity 
we  call  man  as  the  mind  is.  All  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  bodily  functions  to 
mind  activity  is  a  contribution  to  the  science 
of  education.  Whether  we  have  come  to  this 
conviction  through  a  priori  or  a  posteriori 
method  of  thinking,  we  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Sanford  evidently  knows  more  about  our 
method  of  thinking  than  we  do.  The  only 
thing  we  are  after  is  the  truth,  and  have  little 
concern  whether  the  method  by  which  it  is 
obtained  is  a  priori,  a  posteriori,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  these. 


Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  fu- 
ture of  English  Universities  at  Oxford, 
recently  said  that  he  saw  two  chief  dan- 
gers confronting  them:  "One,  that  in  re- 
search, considered  apart  from  their 
teaching  office,  they  would  relax  and 
consequently  dwindle;  the  other,  that 
under  pressure  from  without,  they  would 
lean,  if  ever  so  little,  to  that  theory  of 
education  which  would  have  it  construct 
machines  of  so  many  horse  power,  rather 


than  form  characters  and  rear  into  true 
excellence  that  marvellous  creature  called 
man;  which  gloats  upon  success  in  life, 
instead  of  studying  to  secure  that  the 
man  shall  always  be  greater  than  his 
work,  and  never  bounded  by  it,  but  that 
his  eye  shall  boldly  run,  in  the  words  of 
Wordsworth: 

'Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires.'" 

— Ed.  Review. 
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We  Have  Changed  Our  Mind. 

It  was  our  avowed  purpose  to  publish  in 
March  the  first  number  of  a  school  journal 
devoted  to  methods  and  devices  for  teaching. 
We  have  changed  our  mind,  and  determined, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  to  improve  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  by  enlarging  the  method 
department,  and  spending  what  the  new  journal 
would  cost  in  making  the  old  one  better.  Re- 
port has  often  come  to  us  from  many  sources 
that  the  representatives  of  other  papers  unite 
in  trying  to  persuade  teachers  that  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  makes  too  large  a  draft 
upon  their  intelligence.  The  friends  of  The 
Journal  have  often  suggested  that  we  should 
compete  with  these  other  journals  upon  their 
own  ground.  Under  the  pressure  of  these 
suggestions,  notice  was  given  of  the  publica- 


tion of  an  elementary  paper.  But  further 
study  of  the  matter  has  made  us  believe  that 
we  can  better  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  we  publish  a  school  paper  by  enlarging 
this  one.  Our  main  purpose  is,  first,  to  stim- 
ulate the  intellectual  life  of  teachers;  and, 
second,  to  improve  the  methods.  Methods 
cannot  be  improved  by  cut-and-dried  devices, 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  teacher  who 
can  be  persuaded  to  reject  our  journal  because 
it  appeals  to  his  intelligence,  is  not  the  person 
that  we  can  do  much  for.  We  unite  with  the 
opposition  in  recommending  that  he  take  an- 
other paper. 

It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  to  offer  a  paper  to 
the  teachers  of  the  country  that  did  not  appeal 
to  their  intelligence  would  be  to  insult  them. 
We  will  fight  it  out  on  the  old  line,  therefore, 
and  speak  to  whatever  audience  we  can  get. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  composed  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  of  those  who 
are  to  be  largely  instrumental  in  lifting  educa- 
tion from  its  present  low  level  of  attainments 
and  aims.  We  believe  there  are  20,000  of  the 
500,000  teachers  who  would  read  our  paper 
with  profit  and  pleasure.  We  shall  continue 
to  seek  these  out.  As  we  write,  a  letter  is- 
laid  on  our  table  from  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
foremost  high-grade  educational  magazines  in 
th«  world,  in  which  he  says  that,  "for  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  superintendents  of  ele- 
mentary schools  The  Public-School  Journal 
is  superior  to  any  published  in  the  English 
language."  This  settles  the  matter.  We  will 
spend  our  money  in  trying  to  improve  that  and 
stay  out  of  the  field  of  the  mere  mechanism 
of  school  teaching.  We  shall  give  no  rules-of- 
thumb  for  teaching  anything.  We  shall  have 
much  to  say  about  methods,  and  shall  add 
eight  pages  to' this  department,  but  even  then, 
the  appeals  we  make  will  be  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  teachers.  We  believe  there  are 
enough  teachers  in  the  country,  if  they  can  be 
found,  to  support  such  an  educational  paper, 
and  we  shall  try  to  find  them. 


We  have  "grape-vine  information"  to 
the  effect  that  Dr.  Rice,  who  has  been 
looking  for  his  ingredients  in  the  schools 
of  the  country,  and  is  reporting,  in  one 
of  the  magazines,  what  he  did  not  find, 
has  discovered  the  ideal  school,  the  school 
par  excellence,  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Illinois.  But  we  tremble  lest  it  shall 
also  be  discovered  that  it  has  only  those 
ingredients  for  which  he  is  looking. 
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From  many  quarters  come  congratula- 
tions on  the  work  the  The  Public- 
School  Journal  is  doing  for  public  edu- 
cation. Superintendents,  teachers,  and 
principals,  unite  in  these  congratulations. 
And  yet  our  subscription  list  grows  but 
slowly.  We  have  many  more  readers 
than  we  have  subscribers.  If  all  of  our 
readers  would  become  subscribers  they 
would  become  the  richer,  and  we  could 
make  a  still  better  magazine.  We  have 
entrancing  visions  of  what  The  Journal 
is  to  become.  Give  us  the  financial  sup- 
port you  say  we  merit  and  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  shall  have  not  only  the  best, 
but  the  largest,  the  handsomest,  and  the 
cheapest  educational  journal  in  the 
world.  What  do  you  say,  friends,  to  join- 
ing us  in  this  enterprise,  and  telling  your 
neighbors  about  it?  We  do  not  employ 
traveling  agents,  but  send  The  Journal 
out  to  speak  for  itself.  Send  us  the 
names  of  any  persons  who  will  appre- 
ciate The  Journal  and  we  will  try  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  it. 


Eastern  contemporary  educational  jour- 
nals are  bewildered  by  the  fact  that  both 
democrats  and  republicans  united  in  the 
repeal  of  the  compulsory  law.  Both  par- 
ties in  their  platforms  pledged  them- 
selves to  repeal  it.  It  was  a  bad  law  in 
that  it  gave  the  public-school  authorities 
power  to  control  or  abolish  parochial 
schools  at  their  option.  Political  agita- 
tion finally  brought  about  such  a  state  of 
feeling  that  the  absolute  repeal  of  the 
law  was  inevitable.  The  republicans 
have  stood  continually  for  an  effective 
compulsory  law  that  shall  let  the  paro- 
chial schools  conduct  the  education  of 
their  children  as  seems  to  them  best. 
The  democrats  declare  that  they  also  are 
in  favor  of  such  a  law,  though  they  did 
not  pledge  themselves  to  it  in  their  plat- 
form. Gov.  Altgeld  favors  in  his  inau- 
gural address  such  a  law.  Whether  it 
will  be  enacted  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  a  compulsory  law 
that  does  not  compel  will  be  enacted. 


The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  kindergarten  into  the 
public  school  system  of  St.  Louis  was 
recently  celebrated  in  that  city  by  a 


Dante  school,  continuing  from  Saturday 
February  18  to  25.  Papers  and  ad 
dresses  were  presented  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Supt.  E.  H.  Long,  George  P. 
Brown,  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Denton  J. 
Snyder,  Wm.  M.  Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Learned,  and  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  St. 
Louis  is  not  only  the  mother  of  the  pub- 
lic-school kindergarten,  but  of  Dante 
schools,  also.  A  philosophy  club  that 
persisted  in  living  and  growing  through 
many  years,  has  been  the  source  of  many 
blessings  both  to  education  and  to  its 
its  members.  The  Journal  of  Specula- 
tive Philosophy  is  one  of  its  products;. 
Prof.  Snyder's  remarkable  criticisms 
is  another  ;  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  another,  and  there  are  many 
others.  The  contagion  has  spread 
throughout  the  north  central  states,  and 
at  some  points  it  has  become  epidemic. 
Good  health  is  catching  as  well  as  dis- 
ease in  the  realm  of  spirit. 


The  Country  School. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  felt  that  the 
country  school  does  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion which  is  its  due,  from  the  pens  of  writ- 
ers on  education,  and  in  the  discussions  of 
our  great  educational  meetings.  To  be- 
sure,  the  principles  of  education  are  the 
same  for  the  schools  in  the  country  as- 
for  those  in  the  city;  but  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  make  their  appli- 
cation quite  different.  And  there  are 
some  reasons  for  regarding  the  country 
schools  as  the  most  important  part  of  our 
great  free-school  system.  Of  the  mil- 
lions of  children  who  are  in  school  to-day, 
probably  more  than  half  are  in  the  schools 
of  the  country.  And,  if  we  are  to  judge 
the  future  by  the  past,  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
most  prominent  and  most  influential  in 
the  nation  forty  years  hence,  will  be 
those  who  have  received  their  education 
chiefly  in  the  country  school — at  least, 
they  will  have  had  the  foundation  laid 
there. 

Probably,  in  no  other  school  in  the 
land,  does  the  teacher's  personality  count 
for  so  much  as  it  does  in  the  country 
school — and  the  teacher's  personal  influ- 
ence is  by  all  odds  the  most  potent  factor 
for  good  or  evil,  that  enters  into  a  school 
education.    In  the  towns  and  cities,  the 
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teacher  is,  at  best,  but  a  cog  or  a  wheel 
in  a  great  machine.  He  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  great  system,  which  must  in- 
evitably detract  from  his  personal  power 
and  influence.  It  is  strange,  to  our 
thought,  to  see  how  universally  the 
teacher  in  the  country  is  aspiring  and 
wishing  and  striving  for  a  position  in 
town  or  city.  It  is  true  that  the  work 
in  the  country  has  certain  drawbacks  and 
inconveniences;  but  we  believe  that  these 
are  more  nearly  counter-balanced  by 
others  in  the  town  than  many  realize. 
Perhaps,  the  most  obvious  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  the  compensation  in  the 
country  is  usually  less  than  in  the  town. 
But  when  everything  is  taken  into  ac- 
count even  this  difference  is  not  so  great 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Certainly 
this  is  so  when  we  compare  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages. 

In  the  country  school,  the  competent 
and  earnest  teacher  has  the  fullest  liberty 
to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  come  into  the 
closest  personal  relations  with  all  and 
every  one  of  his  pupils.  Furthermore,  if 
he  is  worthy,  he  is  held  in  higher  esteem, 
and  is  likely  to  find  less  friction  in  his 
work,  than  his  brother  in  the  town.  We 
are  well  aware  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  country  schools;  but  a  teacher 
who  finds  himself  in  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  neighborhood  has  better  op- 
portunity to  do  good  work  than  in  almost 
any  other  place.  A  good  country  school 
may  be  made  more  nearly  an  ideal  school 
than  any  other  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  And,  if  things  are  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  we  know  of  no  other 
place  where  a  strong,  efficient,  good, 
teacher  can  do  more  to  work  a  revolution 
for  good  than  in  the  country  school. 

The  pupils  in  the  country  school  are 
usually  more  tractable,  more  open  to  the 
teacher's  influence,  both,  in  school  and 
out  of  it,  than  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
Besides,  they  are  likely  to  be  less  dis- 
tracted by  disturbing  influences ;  and 
their  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance 
are  a  mighty  help  to  their  advancement, 
both  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  in  what- 
ever else  enters  into  a  true  education. 
The  competent  teacher  who  can  secure  a 
foot-hold  in  such  a  school,  and  can  con- 
tinue there  for  a  succession  of  terms,  can 
exert  a  molding  and  lasting  influence 
upon  a  company  of  bright  boys  and  girls 


such  as  is  hardly  possible  in  town  or 
city. 

The  Public-School  Journal  does  not 
propose  to  forget  the  workers  in  the 
country  schools;  but  we  hope  in  every 
number  to  have  something  especially 
adapted  to  them  and  their  work. 

E.  C.  H. 


The  Schools  of  St.  Louis. 

A  two  days'  visitation  of  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis  gave  us  enough  facts  to  justify 
some  generalizations.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  continue  these  observations  until  we 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  un- 
favorable criticisms  made  in  a  reforma- 
tory magazine  last  December,  by  a  young 
physician  who  had  listened  to  a  course  bf 
lectures  in  Germany  upon  the  theory  of 
education  as  a  preparation  for  the  office 
of  an  educational  expert.  The  writer 
once  listened  to  courses  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  had  the  ex- 
perience of  the  dissecting  room  for  an 
entire  winter,  but  no  one  ever  thought 
of  appointing  him,  as  an  expert,  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  substance  and 
method  of  the  instruction  given  in  medi- 
cal schools,  or  upon  the  work  done  in 
hospitals. 

This  educational-expert  visitor  discov- 
ered something  that  we  knew  existed  in 
Indianapolis  and  which  many  visitors  did 
not  seem  to  duly  appreciate.  His  re- 
marks about  St.  Louis  led  us  at  the  time 
to  suspect  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
sort  of  spiritual  color-blindness.  Our  ob- 
servations in  the  St.  Louis  schools  up  to 
date  have  tended  to  confirm  this  suspi- 
cion. 

We  straggled  into  an  up-town  school 
and  into  a  third-reader  room.  The  teacher 
was  a  graduate  of  the  city  normal  school 
and  had  been  teaching  for  two  years. 
The  class  were  reading.  It  was  as  for- 
mal and  wooden  an  exercise  as  can  be 
found  in  Buffalo.  They  "read 'round" 
in  a  dreary  and  monotonous  way.  Two 
questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  as 
to  the  meaning  of  words.  The  children 
were  merely  calling  words.  The  teacher 
said  in  reply  to  questions  that  this  was 
the  second  time  the  class  had  read  this 
lesson.  They  would  read  it  again  to- 
morrow. The  first  time  they  read  it  to 
call  the  words;  the  second  time  for  the 
meaning;   the  third  time  for  the  expres- 
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sion.  I  witnessed,  then,  the  reading  for 
the  meaning !  My  heart  sunk  within 
me  as  the  conviction  began  to  take  shape 
that  probably  Rice  was  right  after  all. 

They  spelled  after  the  reading.  It  was 
the  same  formal,  perfunctory  exercise. 
The  teacher  was  turning  the  organ  crank 
and  the  children  were  making  their  me- 
chanical responses.  There  was  no  re- 
pression nor  oppression  in  the  spiritual 
atmosphere.  Everyone  was  good  natured 
and  uninterestingly  happy.  The  bright- 
est boys,  I  noted,  were  the  most  resiless. 

I  straggled  out  and  into  another  room. 
Here  it  was  different.  (This  building  has 
an  abhorrence  of  ''fads  "  I  think.  It  be- 
lieves in  "  straight  work,"  which  showed 
little  indication  of  coercion  from  the  su- 
perintendent's office.) 

Children  and  teacher  were  interested 
in  getting  at  the  meaning  of  things.  They 
were  at  work  in  arithmetic.  The  subject 
was  how  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank. 
The  imaginary  scene  was  before  the  class, 
and  their  part  in  the  transaction  as  cus- 
tomer or  banker  was  brought  out.  The 
criticism  we  made  was  that  the  demands 
made  upon  the  thinking  power  of  the 
child  were  too  great.  The  tension  was 
too  high  for  anything  more  than  an  oc- 
casional spurt.  But  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  that  restraint  and  repression 
of  spirit  of  which  Dr.  Rice  complained. 
The  children  were  working  for  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  were  at  with  all  their 
might,  but  they  were  happy  in  it. 

We  went  through  other  rooms  but 
found  nothing  like  our  first  experience. 
On  telling  the  principal  afterwards  where 
we  had  been,  we  read  upon  his  face  a  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  we  had  spent  so  much 
of  our  visit  in  the  poorest  room  in  the 
building.  But  he  said  nothing  about  it 
that  we  remember.  It  was  not  hard, 
however,  to  put  oneself  in  his  place. 

This  school  has  no  kindergarten;  at 
least  we  saw  no  evidence  of  any.  It 
would  be  better  if  it  had.  Its  teachers 
need  the  influence  of  the  freedom,  spon- 
taneity, and  enthusiasm  "which  the  good 
kindergartens  inspire  in  the  other  schools. 
We  wish  to  say  that  according  to  our  ob- 
servation, it  was  the  principal  that  gave 
the  commanding  tone  and  spirit  to  each 
school,  rather  than  the  superintendents. 
Both  principals  and  superintendents  in- 
sist upon  results,  and  the  superintend- 
ents are  laboring  for  rational  methods  in 


obtaining  them.  But  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  getting  of  them  depends 
upon  the  principal  largely,  wThen  this 
principal  is  a  strong  man  or  woman. 
Ultimately,  however,  it  depends  upon  the 
teacher  in  St.  Louis,  and  everywhere 
else.  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  all  have  some  incompetents 
for  teachers,  and  not  a  few  among 
the  principals.  And  there  are  some  su- 
perintendents who  are  chumps  par  ex- 
cellence.  But  a  school  administration  that 
cannot  determine  who  shall  constitute  the 
teaching  force,  should  not  be  judged  by 
the  work  of  the  "  chumps." 

We  visited  two  or  three  other  buildings 
in  which  there  were  kindergartens.  One 
was  down  in  the  slums.  We  have  spoken 
of  it  elsewhere.  We  spent  an  afternoon 
in  another  school  and  listened,  to  the 
teaching  in  different  rooms.  We  saw  no 
kindergarten  but  the  principal  and 
teachers  were  full  of  that  spirit. 

We  learned  that  Dr.  Rice  spent  several 
hours  in  this  building  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  primary  grade.  If  his  stric- 
tures were  made  on  the  schools  we  vis- 
ited, we  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
he  can  recognize  good  work  and  a  com- 
mendable prevailing  spirit  only  in  one 
form.  When  the  school  sets  up  con- 
scious ends  for  the  child  to  work  towards, 
and  the  child  pursues  these  ends  persis- 
tently, seriously,  and  deliberately,  does 
he  call  that  repression  and  coercion  ?  It 
seems  as  if  a  good  many  educational  re- 
formers do  so  regard  it.  But  when  pub- 
lic schools  neglect  to  do  this  thing  they 
will  lose  their  chief  argument  for  their 
continued  existence. 

There  are  some  schools  in  St.  Louis 
presided  over  by  martinets;  but  we 
missed  them  this  time.  We  shall  look 
them  up  when  we  go  again,  in  order  to 
learn  just  what  it  was  upon  which  Dr. 
Rice  based  his  criticism. 


Individuality  of  Children. 

This  is  a  favorite  phrase  among  educa- 
tional orators  and  writers  who  have  not 
reflected  very  deeply  upon  its  meaning. 
The  injunction  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  individual  is  to  be  freed  from 
subjection  to  institutional  control.  Noth- 
ing; is  more  common  than  to  hear  ancient 
Rome  denounced  because  of  her  devotion 
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to  the  state.  We  are  told  that  the  state 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
state. 

Neither  of  these  is  more  than  a  half 
truth,  perhaps.  Is  it  not  nearer  the  whole 
truth  to  affirm  that  the  state  was  made 
for  man  and  man  was  made  for  the  state? 
The  state  is  one  side,  or  phase,  or  aspect 
of  man.  The  philosopher  would  say  it 
is  the  universal  man,  organized  into  in- 
stitutions. It  is  one  aspect  of  every 
self  or  individual.  The  other  aspect  is 
the  limited,  subjective  self.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  this  latter  aspect  of  man's 
nature  that  these  people  refer  to  when 
they  exhort  teachers  to  cultivate  the  in- 
dividuality of  their  pupils.  Individuality 
makes  itself  the  measure  of  things.  It 
frets  under  restraint.  It  would  give 
rules  to  the  universe.  It  is  a  "go-as-you- 
please,"  laissez  faire,  principle  of  action. 
It  manifests  itself  in  the  prevalent  diso- 
bedience of  children  in  the  family,  and  in 
the  public  demand  that  children  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  obey  in  school.  "The 
school  is  for  the  child,  and  not  the  child 
for  the  school."  The  school  has  no  rights 
that  the  child  is  bound  to  respect.  In 
other  words,  the  universal  self  has  no 
right  to  give  commands  to  the  particular, 
subjective  self,  which  sets  itself  up  as 
the  measure  of  all  things.  It  sees  this 
larger  universal  self,  the  school,  as  some- 
thing alien,  if  not  hostile. 

The  Greece  of  history  and  literature 
emphasized  this  individualism.  She 
achieved  her  greatness  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  principle;  and  this  prin- 
ciple worked  her  ruin.  The  Rome  of 
history  and  literature  emphasized  the 
universal  self  in  the  form  of  the  state. 
The  particular,  subjective  self  had  no 
rights  that  the  state  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. This  conception  made  Rome 
mistress  of  the  world,  but  eventually 
worked  her  overthrow.  Each  is  a  half 
truth.  The  modern  thought  is  that  each 
self  is  both  universal  and  particular; 
both  the  institution  and  the  individual 
citizen.  The  objective  world  that  he 
helps  to  construct,  and  which  takes  form 
as  nations,  municipalities,  business, 
churches,  schools,  families,  is  also  him- 
self. His  life  consists  in  making  his 
ideals  realities  in  this  objective  world, 
and  also  in  organizing  the  inner  self  so 
that  it  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
outer.     There  is  a  mutual  action  and  re- 


action between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
self — the  man  as  state  and  the  man  as  a 
man  different  from  other  men.  The  in- 
stitution is  the  treasured-up  wisdom  of 
the  past.  The  individual  must  come  into 
a  knowledge  of  this  before  he  is  prepared 
to  innoculate  it,  so  to  speak,  with  a  new 
idea  which  is  to  become  universal  and  so 
work  a  change  in  the  institution.  Is  it 
not  nearer  the  truth,  therefore,  to  say 
that  11  The  institutions  of  our  civilization 
are  made  for  man,  and  man  is  made  for 
these  institutions?"  We  shall  then  be 
more  apt  to  give  due  emphasis  to  both 
the  "individual" — meaning  thereby  the 
particular — and  the  universal,  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  children.  It  is  through 
subjection  to  the  external,  in  the  form  of 
institutional  life,  that  the  child  is  finally 
to  rise  into  the  free  exercise  of  his  indi- 
viduality. 


The  Kindergarten  in  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  has  made  rich  contributions 
to  education  in  this  country.  No  city 
except  Boston  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  that  will  abide,  and  whose  influ- 
ence will  increase  as  time  passes.  This 
is  because  her  contributions  have  been 
made  to  the  deeper  and  more  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  education.  Some 
ideas  that  have  originated  in  St.  Louis 
have  probably  found  a  fuller  realization 
in  the  actual  practice  of  teaching  in 
other  cities  and  states.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  found  that  the 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country.  But  there  are  other  ideas 
that  have  been  better  realized  in  St. 
Louis  than  anywhere  else.  Among  these 
is  the  kindergarten,  which  was  smuggled 
into  the  public  school  system  twenty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  has  re- 
mained until  now,  growing  in  influence 
more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  it  has  grown 
in  size.  There  are  now  more  than  two 
hundred  kindergartners  at  work  in  the 
public  kindergartens  in  the  city.  The 
children  remain  in  these  until  they  are 
seven  years  of  age.  They  then  enter  the 
primary  school,  and  when  they  have  a 
teacher  who  can  build  directly  upon  the 
foundation  that  the  kindergarten  has  pre- 
pared, the  children  know  more  of  the 
curriculum  of  study  at  nine  years  of  age 
than  do  those  who  did  not  have  the  kin- 
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dergarten  training,  and  they  possess  a 
power  and  versatility  in  independent,  un- 
directed effort  far  greater.    A  very  cur- 
sory examination  of  these  primary  schools 
reveals  the  difference  between  the  pri- 
mary teacher  who  has  seized  the  idea  and 
been  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  one  who  has  not.  If 
every  teacher  could  first  be  tested  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  then  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  schools  unless  she  could  come 
into  its  spirit,  the  day  of  the  ideal  school 
would  begin  to  dawn.     We  visited  one 
building  in  St.  Louis,  down  among  the 
neglected  poor,  in  which  the  atmosphere 
of  the  beautiful  kindergarten  on  the  first 
floor  permeated  every  room  in  the  build- 
ing.   It  seemed  to  be  evident  that  this 
was  because  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten 
had  taken  possession  of  the  principal, 
and  all  of  the  teachers  had  become  in- 
fected.   The  lover  of  fair  public  criticism 
of  public  institutions  might  well  wish  that 
when  a  popular  magazine  which  has  as- 
sumed the  function  of  criticising  Amer- 
ican institutions,  sends  out  another  "ex- 
pert" (?)  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
steered  past  schools  like  this  one  into  those 
presided  over  by  martinets,  until  he  has 
become  so  saturated  with  the  idea  of 
wooden  mechanism  that  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate good  teaching  when  he  sees  it.  The 
true  kindergarten  spirit  and  mechanism 
are  directly  opposed.    Where  one  is  the 
other  cannot  be.     A  strong  kindergarten 
in  every  public  school  building  would  be 
a  powerful  influence  in  limbering  up  all 
the  other  grades.    We  wish  to  say  paren- 
thetically that  a  mechanical  kindergar- 
ten— and  the  woods  are  full  of  them — is 
one  of  the  most  worthless  pieces  of  edu- 
cational mongery  that  can  be  well  con- 
ceived.   All  the  "exhibition  kindergar- 
tens" that  we  have  ever  seen  have  been 
of  this  class;    made  so  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  on  exhibition. 

St.  Louis  has  just  celebrated  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  introduction  of 
the  kindergarten  into  the  public  school 
system.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  its  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
it.  If  this  could  be  done,  and  a  report 
could  be  made  of  it,  a  great  service 
would  be  rendered  to  education. 

Reliable  statistics  of  spiritual  growth 
are  not  easy  to  formulate,  but  many  ef- 
forts are  made  to  do  it  in  every  depart- 


ment of  life.  Education  must  learn, 
first,  what  statistics  are  valuable,  and 
second,  what  is  the  value  of  statistics. 
We  believe  that  it  is  true  that  kinder- 
garten education  is  better  conducted  in 
St.  Louis  than  in  any  other  large  city, 
and  that  it  is  better  appreciated  by  the 
teachers  of  the  other  grades.  This  comes 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  unity  of 
spirit  and  of  organization.  Private  en- 
terprises are  apt  to  depend  upon  the  ca- 
price, or  the  health,  or  the  life  of  some 
individual.  It  must  be  done  by  the  pub- 
lic to  be  effectual. 


In  the  state  of  Indiana  township  institutes, 
to  be  held  on  one  Saturday  of  each  month 
during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in 
progress,  are  provided  for  by  law.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  teacher's  contract  that  he  will  attend  each 
of  these  institutes  or  forfeit  one  day's  salary  each 
month  for  absence,  unless  sick.  To  make  these 
institutes  of  greatest  value,  an  outline  of  town- 
ship institute  work  is  prepared  for  the  state, 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  different  town- 
ships. A  copy  of  the  outline  for  1892-3  is  be- 
fore us  which  was  prepared  by  County  Super- 
intendents Cotton  of  Henry  county,  Reddick  of 
Pulaski,  Dewey  of  Randolph,  Cullen  of  Gibson, 
and  Morris  of  Martin.  It  provides  a  program 
for  seven  different  meetings,  with  outlines  of 
study  for  the  teachers  to  pursue  preparatory 
to  each  meeting.  These  outlines  are  carefully 
prepared  and  crammed  full  of  suggestions  to  the 
teacher.  The  committee  are  now  at  work  on 
outline  for  1893-4.  A  teachers'  reading  circle 
means  something  in  Indiana,  also.  Last  year 
10,000  copies  of  each  the  books  of  the  course 
were  sold  to  members  of  the  State  Reading 
Circle,  and  much  care  and  attention  is  given 
to  the  conducting  of  these  circles.  The  state 
board  of  education  gives  the  fullest  recognition 
of  work  done  by  members  and  county  super- 
intendents and. township  trustees  are  directly 
interested  in  having  their  teachers  pursue  it. 
Oh,  that  Illinois  could  catch  the  contagion 
that  is  so  rapidly  killing  out  the  dry  rot  in  the 
schools  of  Indiana. 

There  are  78,000  teachers  in  the  state  schools 
of  New  York,  including  superintendents, 
special  teachers,  etc.  Of  this  number  5,000  are 
men.  On  the  theory  that  the  influence  in 
educating  children  should  be  equally  distrib- 
uted between  men  and  women,  it  requires  fif- 
teen and  a  half  women  to  equal  the  influence 
of  one  man  in  the  schools  of  that  state.  Either 
New  York  is  not  conducting  the  education  of 
her  children  upon  this  theory,  or  else  she  is 
employing  wonderful  men.  There  is  another 
view  to  take  of  this  matter,  however.  It  may 
require  fifteen  and  a  half  women  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  one  man.  Where  that  is 
the  case  the  affirmative  influence  of  the  teach- 
ers upon  the  children  would  be  reduced  to  the 
zero  point.  Perhaps  thissuggestion  will  help  Dr. 
Rice  to  account  for  the  worthlessness  of  the 
schools  of  Buffalo  and  New  York,  as  he  saw 
them. 
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WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH. 

Thousands  of  our  readers  have  read  the 
Evolution  of  Dodd,  and  thousands  are  now 
reading  ''Walks  Abroad,"  in  The  Public- 
School  Journal.  We  know  that  all  these 
will  be  gratified  to  know  some  facts  about  the 
author  of  these  productions,  and  to  look  upon 
the  excellent  representation  of  his  face,  which 
we  present  herewith. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Sunderland,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  7th  of  October,  1845.  His 
Puritan  ancestors  came  to  the  Bay  Colony  in 
1634,  prompted  by  the  same  motive  that  brought 
the  Pilgrims;  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
they  sought  "  freedom  to  worship  God."  At 
ten  years  of  age  the  boy  came  with  his  parents 
to  Illinois,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  boyhood 
on  a  large  farm  in  Christian  county.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  six  children,  and  per- 
formed labor  and  assumed  responsibilities  in 
boyhood  that  might  well  have  taxed  a  man. 
Mr.  Smith's  parents  removed  to  Normal,  Illi- 
nois, when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he 
immediately  entered  the  high  school  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1870.  In  July  of  this  year  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Ellen  H.  Galusha,  a  classmate, 
and  immediately  he  began  teaching  in  Putnam 
county. 

After  teaching  three  years,  his  health  failed, 
and  he  spent  two  years  in  traveling  as  a  busi- 
ness man.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  resumed 
teaching,  and  was  soon  chosen  superintendent 
of  schools  in  McLean  county.  In  1882,  Mr. 
Smith  was  invited  to  become  editor  of  a  liter- 
ary paper  published  in  Peoria.    Feeling  that 


the  tenure  of  the  superintendency  was  uncer- 
tain and  fearing  that  his  health  would  not 
allow  him  to  work  in  the  school-room,  he  re- 
signed his  office  and  removed  to  Peoria,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  After  a  connection  of 
five  years  with  the  paper,  he  went  into  a  manu- 
facturing business,  which  is  still  his  vocation. 
But  writing,  lecturing,  reading  in  public,  etc., 
constitute  for  him  an  avocation  whose  "  pull  " 
seems  to  grow  stronger  year  by  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch,  lhat  after 
graduation  Mr.  Smith  devoted  about  ten  years 
to  educational  work.  But  he  began  his  work 
as  a  teacher  before  he  entered  the  Normal 
University.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
taught  his  first  school,  at  the  head  of  "  Bear 
Creek  Timber,"  near  Taylorville,  Illinois.  He 
was  so  well  pleased  with  this  effort  that  he 
then  resolved  to  be  a  teacher.  Although  cir- 
cumstances have  obliged  him  to  modify  his 
original  plan,  he  has  never  lost  "  touch  "  with 
the  work  he  then  chose  for  life. 

As  a  county  superintendent,  Mr.  Smith's 
work  was  marked  in  many  ways.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  it  was  his  influence  on  the 
"people"  of  his  county.  Possessing  much 
skill  as  a  reader,  he  would  frequently  call 
them  together  to  hear  readings,  which  were 
very  popular,  and  then  he  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  them,  and  with  them,  on 
educational  topics.  During  the  last  year  that 
he  occupied  tbis  office  he  held  no  less  than 
fifty-seven  such  meetings.  The  practice  of 
reading  and  speaking  in  this  way  and  along 
such  lines,  developed  in  him  a  power  in  this 
direction,  which  makes  frequent  calls  for  his 
services  in  precisely  the  same  way,  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

His  first  purely  literary  work  was  the  writing 
of  a  story  entitled  Dick,  which  was  published  in 
Scribner''s  Magazine  for  October,  1879.  During 
the  second  year  that  he  was  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Call,  he  wrote  the  Evolution  of  Dodd,  for 
the  Illinois  School  Journal.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  he  was  very,  very  busy,  writing  about 
twenty  columns  a  week  for  his  paper.  He 
wrote  the  story  at  twelve  sittings,  on  Saturday 
nights  after  his  week's  work  was  done.  Dodd, 
he  tells  us,  is  very  largely  a  "  tale  founded  on 
facts."  He  chose  a  Methodist 'minister  as  the 
father  of  the  boy,  because  the  itineracy  gave 
him  excellent  opportunity  for  afrequcnt  "shift- 
ing of  the  scene,"  thus  introducing  all  sorts  of 
schools. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  us  some  facts  concerning  his 
own  "evolution,"  wh'ch  are  of  interest.  As  a 
business  man,  he  has  had  occasion  to  trav«l  far 
and  wide;  but  he  tells  us  that,  wherever  he 
went,  he  made  it  a  point  to  visit  schools,  and  so 
he  has  seen  the  workings  of  schools  the  coun- 
try over.  The  points  noted  on  these  visits  fur- 
nish much  of  his  material  for  writing  on  edu- 
cation. 
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He  regards  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged  to 
work  and  to  assume  large  responsibilities  in  his 
early  boyhood  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
for  his  own  development.  For  the  schools  of 
his  boyhood  he  has  no  great  regard,  with  a 
single  marked  exception.  That  exception  was 
a  school  taught  in  Christian  county,  by  one  O. 
O.  Alexander.  The  district  was  too  poor  to 
own  a  school  house,  but  gave  this  man  $125  a 
month  to  teach  about  twenty  children,  and  the 
school  was  held  in  the  kitchen  and  sitting  room 
of  a  farm  house.  It  is  largely  to  this  school 
and  to  this  teacher  that  Mr.  Smith  attributes 
the  shaping  of  his  life. 

He  spent  four  years  in  the  Normal  Univer- 
sity, taking  extra  work  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  assisting  for  two  years  in  the  teaching  of 
the  beginning  classes  in  Latin.  He  says  that, 
in  his  opinion,  his  education  has  been  due 
about  equally  to  the  farm,  the  school,  and  his 
contact  with  men;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
any  one  of  these  factors  has  been  more  potent 
than  the  others. 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  out- 
come has  been  a  fashion  of  looking  at  things 
which  is  many-sided,  suggestive,  and  in  some 
respects  highly  original.  Mr.  Smith's  acquain- 
tance with  books  is  large  and  varied,  but  he 
takes  a  just  pride  in  the  words  of  a  paper  of 
commendation  given  him  at  the  time  he  left 
school.  These  words  are:  "Mr.  Smith  knows 
a  great  many  things  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  books."    "  E.  C.  H. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  state  of  California  has  made  liberal  pro- 
vision for  public  education.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  expended  in  this  way  and  there  is  a 
general  conviction  that  it  is  honestly  expended. 
The  state  manufactures  the  text-books.  The 
educational  workers  are  not  favorable  to  this 
arrangement.  It  fastens  an  inferior  lot  of 
books  upon  the  s<  hools  and  prevents  improve- 
ment in  them.  But  the  people  seem  to  be  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  it.  The  books  are  cheaper 
than  before,  and  that  is  as  far  as  the  average 
citizen  feels  any  interest  in  the  matter.  To 
him  a  teacher's  objection  to  a  book  eminates 
from  some  book  publishing  firm.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  state  will  soon  cease  to  pub- 
lish her  own  books.  Already  a  large  amount 
of  money  has  been  invested  in  the  business. 

San  Francisco  is  an  interesting  object  of 
study  for  the  educational  expert.  The  first 
question  he  asks  is,  how  does  a  teacher  secure 
a  position  in  the  schools?  By  knowing  this  he 
can  judge  of  the  results  that  will  naturally 
follow.  In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  system  of 
"pull"  that  determines  all  municipal  affairs. 
The  way  it  works  in  school  matters  is  interest- 
ing. When  a  new  board  is  elected  one  of  their 
first  exercises  is  to  cast  lots  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  the  members  shall  fill  the  va- 
cancies that  occur  in  the  teaching  force. 
There  are  twelve  members  of  the  board,  and  if 
twelve  vacancies  occur  during  the  year,  then 
each  member  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
point one  teacher.  If  twenty-four  vacancies, 
then  two,  etc.    It  comes  John  Doe's  turn  to 


name  a  teacher.  He  has  no  special  choice, 
perhaps,  but  a  millionaire  politician  has  a 
friend,  and  John  Doe  has  political  aspirations. 
Of  course  the  millionaire's  candidate  goes  in. 
We  understand  that  teachers  are  elected  in 
San  Francisco  to  stay  during  good  behavior. 
So  much  for  the  mode  of  election. 

The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  is  determ- 
ined by  a  committee  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  the  superintendent. 
Since  no  one  can  be  elected  who  cannot  re- 
ceive the  endorsement  of  this  committee,  it 
might  seem  that  only  good  teachers  could  be 
chosen.  Such  a  superintendent  as  Mr.  Swett 
would  not  pass  an  incompetent  teacher.  This 
would  be  so  if  Superintendent  Swett  could  dic- 
tate the  decision.  But  he  is  only  one  of  four, 
and  the  other  three  are  very  apt  to  be  poli- 
ticians, and  California  politicians.  There  are 
certainly  commendable  features  about  this 
method  of  selecting  teachers.  It  is  probable 
that  if  an  examining  committee  that  had  no 
other  interest  than  that  of  supplying  thor- 
oughly competent  persons,  could  determine 
who  should  be  eligible,  that  the  rotation  sys- 
tem of  appointment  might  not  be  very  objec- 
tionable. 

The  schools  that  have  grown  up  under  this 
system  are  peculiar.  Some  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  world  are  found  in  San  Francisco.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  poorest 
schools  in  the  world  are  in  this  city.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  There  will  be  a  class 
of  teachers  that  under  a  life  tenure  will  con- 
stantly improve.  To  grow  is  both  a  duty  and 
a  pleasure.  There  will  be  others  that  soon 
cease  to  grow,  and  fall  into  a  dreary  mechan- 
ical routine  from  which  all  the  efforts  of  even 
such  strong  and  earnest  men  as  Superintend- 
ent Swett  and  his  deputy,  Madison  Babcock, 
cannot  wrench  them.  A  good-behavior  term 
is  not  a  good  thing  when  this  sort  of  people  get 
places  in  the  schools. 

So  it  comes  about  that  the  schools  of  San 
Francisco  are  good  in  spots  and  poor  in  spots. 
Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  been  leading  a  class  of  about 
two  hundred  of  the  growing  teachers  in  a 
study  of  education  along  the  lines  suggested 
in  Dr.  McMurry's  little  book  entitled  "General 
Method."  We  wonder  in  how  many  other 
great  cities  of  the  Union  two  hundred  teachers 
could  be  found  to  pursue  such  a  course  of 
study.  Supt.  John  Swett  is,  in  several  re- 
spects, an  ideal  man  for  the  position  he  occu- 
pies. He  has  convictions  and  the  courage  of 
them.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  use  his  great 
reputation  for  honesty  and  sterling  sense 
among  the  people  in  trying  to  cultivate  a  pub- 
lic opinion  that  shall  remove  some  of  the  bar- 
riers to  the  highest  success  of  the  schools.  He 
talks  and  writes  for  the  public  with  a  fearless- 
ness that  is  truly  refreshing  in  these  times 
when  so  many  of  our  educational  leaders  speak 
with  bated  breath,  or  lend  themselves  entirely 
to  political  chicanery.  But  he  feels  an  inde- 
pendence which  other  superintendents  cannot 
feel.  He  is  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and 
the  board  of  education  is  merely  co-ordinate 
with  him  in  administering  the  schools  of  the 
city.  Neither  does  he  possess  so  much  power 
as  many    superintendents.    There    is  little 
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coercive  influence  exerted  by  either  the  super- 
intendent or  Mr.  Babcock.  This  makes  their 
relations  with  their  teachers  more  ideal,  and 
inspiring. 

It  is  a  common  saying  with  Mr.  Babcock 
that  a  school  is  no  better  than  its  poorest 
room,  and  a  system  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est school.  This  seems  to  us  too  strong  a 
statement  of  the  truth  contained  in  it.  Has 
not  a  nation,  or  a  period,  or  an  institution,  a 
right  to  be  judged  by  iis  best  product,  rather, 
when  this  product  is  really  its  product? 
There  are  some  things  that  are  good  in  spite 
of  the  "system"  under  which  they  are  produced, 
and  some  things  that  are  bad  under  conditions 
favorable  to  good  results.  There  are  many 
things  that  must  be  weighed  in  determining 
the  real  value  of  a  school  or  a  system.  Cer- 
tainly the  system  of  San  Francisco  is  not  an 
ideal  one,  but  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  some  that  could  be  named.  As  it  is,  the 
character  of  any  particular  school  depends 
more  upon  the  character  of  the  principal  in 
charge  of  it  than  upon  all  other  influences 
-combined. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Fads. 

The  Tribune  of  February  7  says  that  it  "has 
enlisted  for  the  war  against  the  fads  in  the 
Chicago  schools.  The  "fads"  which  it  names 
are  drawing,  seiving,  mud-moulding,  singing, 
paper-cutting,  physical  culture,  German,  and 
the  High  Sclwols.  It  declares  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  provides  for  only  a  "common 
school  education,"  and  that  this  means  a  knowl- 
edge of  (1)  spelling  and  reading,  (2)  writing, 
(3)  arithmetic,  (4)  geography,  (5)  American 
.history,  and  (6)  English  grammar  when  children 
.are  fourteen  years  old.  It  calls  upon  the  dear 
people  to  enlist  under  its  banner,  in  this  war 
against  the  Chicago  School  Board. 

The  Tribune  is  a  great  paper  and  wields  a 
large  influence,  and  is  on  the  right  side 
fully  half  the  time.  One,  in  reading  it,  is 
often  reminded  that  it  is  "better  not  to 
know  so  much,  than  to  know  so  many  things 
that  are  not  so."  Possibly  its  definition  of 
common  school  education  is  one  of  these 
things.  It  may  be,  too,  that  this  definition 
is  a  boomerang  that  returns  upon  the  Tribune 
instead  of  knocking  out  the  school  board.  Let 
us  try  it. 

(1)  Reading  is  something  more  than  the 
ability  to  call  words.  The  reader  must  know 
what  the  words  mean.  This  demands,  among 
other  things,  an  active  and  disciplined  imagi- 
nation. Drawing  and  clay-moulding,  properly 
taught,  cultivate  the  imagination.  In  reading 
the  imagination  is  more  passive.  It  follows 
the  lead  of  the  text.  In  drawing  and 
moulding  the  imagination  takes  the  initiative. 
It  is  actively  creative,  and  seeks  to  give  out- 
ward form  to  its  creations.  The  necessity  of 
the  child's  doing  as  well  as  receiving  in  order  to 
cultivate  any  faculty  is  unquestioned.  On  an- 
other page  in  this  number,  the  little  six-year- 
old's  first  attempts  to  represent  its  thoughts 
are  shown.  He  is  very  ignorant  or  very  reck- 
less who  will  declare  that  the  crude  attempts 
of  these  children  to  draw  what  they  read  does 
not  increase  their  power  to  read. 


(2)  Writing  has  other  purposes,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  let- 
ters and  words.  Even  the  Tribune  would  say 
that  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  the  hand 
be  deftly  obedient  to  the  will.  It  knows  the 
value  of  having  men  about  it  whose  imagina- 
tions and  wills  can  go  readily  into  ther  finger- 
tips. Drawing,  and  sewing,  and  clay-moulding, 
and  paper  cutting,  and  physical  culture  all  work 
to  this  common  end.  In  so  far  as  the  volun- 
tary muscles  of  the  hand  are  under  the  control 
of  the  imagination  and  the  will — "obedient  to 
the  eye" — one  is  a  good  and  ready  writer,  or 
can  easily  become  such.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  the  way  the  state  constitution  intends  to 
have  writing  taught.  What  does  the  Tribune 
know  to  the  contrary? 

(3)  Arithmetic,  in  its  purely  formal  aspect, 
is  not  the  only  thing  nor  the  main  thing  to  be 
learned.  It  is  what  the  mathematicians  call 
applied  arithmetic  that  the  elementary  schools 
should  teach.  Paper-folding  and  paper-cut- 
ting have  not  only  their  manual  training  side, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  different  mathemat- 
ical relations  that  can  be  worked  out  and  ex- 
plained by  them  with  greater  ease  and  facility 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  material  used 
costs  but  a  trifle,  and  the  mathematical  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  applied  are  numerous.  Draw- 
ing and  clay-moulding  are  also  made  to  do  con- 
stant service  in  making  clear  the  mathemat- 
ical forms  and  relations. 

Will  the  Tribune  point  out  the  section  of  the 
state  constitution  that  declares  that  arith- 
metic shall  not  be  taught  by  making  use  of 
drawing,  clay-moulding,  and  paper-folding? 

(4)  Geography  can  never  be  learned  except 
through  the  imagination.  To  lear  n  the  state- 
ments in  the  book  is  not  learning  geography. 
The  child  must  imagine  the  things  he  is  study- 
ing. Moulding  in  sand  and  clay  can  be  made 
very  powerful  and  valuable  stimulators  of  the 
geographical  imagination.  The  forms  of  the 
continents,  and  the  surface  forms  can  hardly 
be  gotten  in  any  other  way  so  quickly  and  so 
truly.  Where  the  moulding  cannot  be  used 
the  drawing  takes  its  place.  What  the  child 
constructs  it  knows  infinitely  better  than  what 
is  crowded  in  upon  a  passive  mind.  Moulding 
and  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  lead  up  to 
rapid  and  fairly  accurate  constructions  of 
forms  and  pictures  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  earth.  Does  the  Tribune  hold  that  the  old 
way  in  which  its  editor  and  the  present  writer 
learned  geography,  by  committing  to  memory 
the  answers  to  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  is  the  only  constitutional  method  of 
teaching  geography? 

(5)  American  History  cannot  be  learned 
from  a  text-book  by  children  in  the  lower 
grades.  They  can  commit  and  recite  the 
words,  but  the  Tribune  would  not  call  that  his- 
tory. The  child  must  do  here  what  it  does  in 
geography.  The  imagination  must  reconstruct 
the  events.  It  must  see  the-place  and  be  able 
to  sketch  it.  The  imagination  guides  the 
drawing  of  the  map  or  other  representation, 
and  the  picture,  in  turn,  stimulates  the  imagi- 
nation. A  battle,  for  instance,  that  a  child 
has  constructed  from  the  description,  and 
prawn  as  he  constructed  it,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten.   How  about  a  battle  memorized  from 
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the  text-book?  Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune can  tell.  Drawing  and  clay-moulding 
and  paper-folding  in  the  primary  grades  neces- 
sarily lead  up  to  the  power  to  use  the  pencil  to 
properly  produce  or  represent  in  some  graphic 
way  the  events  of  American  history.  Does 
the  constitution  forbid  the  use  of  the  lead  pen- 
cil and  of  "mud"  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
American  history?  How  does  the  Tribune 
know  that  this  is  not  the  way  the  state  consti- 
tution intends  to  have  history  taught? 

(6)  English  grammar!  Well,  we  give  that 
up.  But  since  that  is  not  to  be  taught  until 
after  the  pupil  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  but 
few  in  the  public  schools  will  ever  be  bothered 
with  it.  Does  the  Tribune  desire  a  return  to 
the  senseless  wooden  method  of  teaching  the 
English  so  long  in  vogue  in  the  Chicago 
schools? 

Singing;  what  about  that?  Since  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  important  aid  in  teaching  the 
Tribune's  constitutional  curriculum,  it  may 
have  to  go.  It  softens  the  feelings,  to  be  sure, 
and  elevates  the  soul,  bringing  consolation  in 
distress,  helping  the  heart  to  reach  out  toward 
God  in  religious  worship.  Music  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  emotions.  But  the  Tribune 
declares  that  such  things  are  not  for  the 
"masses."  To  be  able  to  sing,  and  to  wish  to 
sing  are  things  that  are  not  for  the  "  90  per 
cent  of  the  whole  people,  who  are  the  masses'''' 
(the  Tribune's  words).  Why  should  they  sing? 
It  is  the  remaining  10  per  cent  who  are  not  the 
masses,  but  are  the  millionares,  to  which  class 
the  Tribune  belongs,  that  are  expected  to  do 
all  the  singing.  What  is  there  to  prompt  the 
masses  to  sing  in  Chicago?  The  Tribune  thinks 
it  unconstitutional  for  them  to  attempt  it. 
The  writer  belongs  to  the  masses,  in  the  Tri- 
bune's classification,  and  believes  that  he  might 
have  learned  to  sing  in  his  school  days  while 
he  was  digging  holes  in  the  desk  and  plugging 
flies  into  them. 

If  the  teaching  is  properly  done  in  the  Chi- 
cago schools  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  im- 
portant relations  these  so  called  "fads"  have 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. If  the  schools  are  not  well  taught  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  "fads."  Let  the  Tribune 
turn  its  columbiads  on  the  poor  teachers  that 
do  not  know  how  to  lighten  the  child's  school 
life  and  bring  him  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
"constitutional  branches"  more  rapidly  and 
more  intelligently  than  can  be  done  by  the  old 
system  of  grind,  that  has  caused  so  much  loss 
of  time  and  energy  to  former  generations.  The 
"fads,"  properly  used,  are  simply  ways  of  re- 
lieving the  tedium  of  the  school  exercies,  while 
they  continue  the  "constitutional"  curriculum 
under  another  name.  But  they  do  more  for 
the  child  by  far  than  the  old  bald  curriculum 
ever  did  or  ever  can  do. 


The  Illinois  School  Masters'  Club 
Held  its  mid-winter  meeting  at  Bloomington, 
February  10  and  11.  The  entire  session  on 
both  Friday  and  Saturday  was  taken  up  in  the 
discussion  of  physiological  psychology  and  its 
relation  to  education.  Prof.  Krohn,  recently 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  psychology  and  peda- 


gogy in  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  ohe  chief 
speaker.  He  devoted  Friday  evening  to  the 
tracing  of  the  correlations  between  mind  activ- 
ity and  brain  activity,  so  far  as  discovered,  and 
made  the  usual  inferences  from  the  facts  known, 
to  the  supposed  facts  yet  undiscovered.  On  Sat- 
urday morning  the  time  was  spent  in  describing 
methods  of  testing  the  power  and  alertness  of 
the  mental  activity  of  children.  There  were 
about  thirty  members  of  the  club  present, 
being  the  leading  teachers  of  Central  Illinois. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  were  generally 
satisfactory.  While  the  tenor  of  Prof.  Krohn's 
remarks  led  toward  the  conclusion  that 
thought  was  a  mere  function  of  the  brain, 
and  that  the  "brain  judges,"  this  was  ex- 
plained to  be  the  result  of  emphasizing  in  the 
presentation  the  psychological  aspect  of 
human  activity.  He  affirmed  that  there  was 
another  aspect  or  phase  of  this  complex  of 
activities  we  call  man,  which  is  "conscious- 
ness." The  distinction  between  that  aspect 
of  activity  we  call  motion,  and  that  we  call 
thought,  was  developed  in  the  discussion;  the 
one  being  the  physical  man  and  the  other  the 
psvchical  man;  but  both  being  required  to 
make  the  man.  Every  properly  human  activ- 
ity has  its  psychical  and  physical  aspect. 
This,  of  course,  makes  the  activity  itself  the 
essential  thing  which  gives  manifestation  of 
itself  in  the  phenomena  of  bodily  activities,  or 
motion,  and  mind  activities,  or  consciousness. 
Bodily  activity  is  the  necessary  and  ever 
present  correlate  of  mind  activity,  or  con- 
sciousness. The  speaker  did  not  analyze  the 
matter  in  this  way  exactly,  but  he  was  under- 
stood to  assent  to  this  view  of  it. 

The  relation  that  a  knowledge  of  the  corre- 
lation of  nerve  activity  and  mind  activity  has 
to  education  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  study  of 
physiological  psychology  is  to  result  in  a  more 
definite  and  extended  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  mind  action  upon  nerve  action,  and  of  nerve 
action  upon  mind  action.  By  the  application 
of  physical  tests  certain  mind  correspondencies 
will  be  discovered,  and  by  the  application  of 
mental  tests  certain  physical  correspondencies 
will  be  discovered.  When  the  teacher  knows 
these  correspondencies  he  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  many  of  the  disturbing 
mental  phenomena  of  children,  and  apply  a 
remedy  intelligently.  Psychology  is  the  sci- 
ence of  psychical  facts,  which  facts  can  only 
be  known  by  introspection  and  through  the 
activity  of  consciousness:  but  these  psychical 
facts  have  always  a  physical  aspect,  and  phys- 
iological psychology  presents  this  physical 
aspect.  The  more  intelligent  teachers  have 
always  been  looking  out  for  these  correspon- 
dencies and  have  discovered  very  many  of 
them  for  themselves.  It  will  be  of  great 
value  to  education  that  the  universities  are 
setting  up  physio-psychological  laboratories  in 
which  these  physiological  researches  are  being 
made.  The  idea  of  the  distinct  dualism  of 
mind  and  body — mind  as  owe  entity  and  body 
as  an  independent  entity — would  be  fatal  to 
any  proper  educational  method.  Some  teach- 
ers working  too  much  upon  this  notion,  have 
ignored  the  body  in  their  education  of  the 
mind.  Physiological  psychology  emphasizes 
the    fact    that    a   sound    and  well-devel- 
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oped  body  is  essential  to  the  soundest 
and  best  developed  mind.  But  it  is  pretty- 
evident  that  physiological  psychology  will 
not  give  to  teachers  all  the  knowledge  and 
training  needed  as  a  preparation  for  teaching. 
We  must  rely  upon  introspection  for  our  psychi- 
cal facts  and  laws,  while  we  keep  the  eyes  open 
to  the  physical  correlates,  without  which  these 
psychical  facts  would  not  be. 


From  a  Subscriber. 

The  following  is  a  healing  balm  for 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  our  Protestant 
friends  who  are  offended  by  our  article 
on  the  "Catholic  Church  and  Public 
School"  in  the  February  number.  The 
letter  is  from  a  university  professor  who 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  scientists 
of  America: 

 ,  III.,  Feb.  9,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor— Please  find  inclosed  $3 
to  cover  1892-3  subscription  for  The  Public- 
School  Journal. 

My  present  engagements  are  such  that  I 
have  to  handle  and  largely  read  over  a  hun- 
dred periodicals  in  half  a  dozen  languages,  and 
this,  with  the  perusal  of  my  private  list  of 
magazines  and  papers,  so  fills  time  and  ex- 
hausts endurance  that  I  have  resolved  to  drop 
educational  reading  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Indeed,  I  had  thought  to  leave  your  Journal 
out,  but  looking  it  over  once  more  to  make 
sure  of  my  resolution,  I  find  that  I  can't  do  it. 
There  is  a  quality  in  some  of  its  departments 
which  makes  it  unique  among  educational 
papers.  The  article  on  page  303  of  the  Febru- 
ary, '93,  number  illustrates  what  I  mean. 
Who  else  would  have  written  so  like  a  gentle- 
man, philosopher,  and  Christian,  about  the 
attitude  and  aims  of  the  grand  old  Catholic 
church  in  its  educational  endeavors.  This 
sort  of  writing  quite  warms  me  to  the  core, 
and  that,  too,  while  I  am,  myself,  a  Presby- 
terio-Congregational-Methodist. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


Where  do  You  Belong? 

Sometimes  subscribers  having  changed 
their  P.O.  address  without  notifying  us, 
then  want  to  be  excused  from  pay- 
ing on  the  plea  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived The  Journal. 

The  following  are  samples  of  letters 
we  receive  from  another  class  of  sub- 
scribers who  do  not  complain,  but  many 
of  them  would  complain  if  we  discon- 
tinued The  Journal: 

 ,  December  7,  1892. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  please  tind  $3.,  $1.50 
for  last  year's  subscription  and  $1.50  for  the 
coming  year.  Thank  you  very  much  for  not 
stopping  The  Journal. 

Yours  very  truly, 


 ,  III.,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

Public-ScJwol  Pub.  Co.  : 

For  more  than  a  year  I  had  been  out  of  the 
school  work,  and  on  returning  home  found  a 
whole  years'  Journals  marked  "Subscription 
past  due."  At  first  it  was  somewhat  provok- 
ing to  think  I  had  received  a  dun  every  month 
for  a  year;  but  now  I  am  glad  the  paper  did 
not  stop  coming,  for  there  are  so  many  things 
which  I  enjoy  reading  and  studying  now — a 
year  late.    Enclosed  find  $3.00,  and  send  The 

Journal  to  instead  of   

Yours,  . 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  please  our  sub- 
scribers and  give  them  a  full  equivalent 
for  what  they  pay  to  us.  If  they  will  all 
be  careful  to  pay  what  they  owe  us 
when  they  order  The  Journal  discon- 
tinued it  will  be  better  for  all  parties. 


Editorial  Mention. 

If  you  want  artistic  gift  cards  at  half  price, 
send  to  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

Do  you  want  a  first-rate  picture  of  Columbus? 
Send  25  cents  to  the  Public-School  Publish- 
ing Co. 

President  Carhart,  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal 
School,  writes  an  able  defense  of  the  common 
school  curriculum  in  Church  Work. 

Many  school  teachers  are  looking  forward  to 
dentistry  as  a  profession  for  life.  We  advise 
such  to  read  carefully  the  ad.  of  the  American 
College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Lee 
and  Whiteside  counties,  Illinois,  Prof.  S.  B. 
Hursh,  of  Sterling,  read  a  paper  on  Whittier. 
The  association  regarded  the  paper  so  highly 
that  they  ordered  it  printed.  Accordingly  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Sterling  Standard  for  February  23. 

TO  THE  POINT. 

Delavan,  111.,  February  25,  1893. 

The  reading  of  Wm.  Hawley  Smith  before 
the  citizens  of  Delavan  and  the  teachers  of 
Mason,  Menard,  and  Tazewell  counties,  in 
institute  assembled,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  a  large  audience  which  convened  at  Armory 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  February  10,  1893. 
In  addition  to  the  reading  as  an  entertain- 
ment, the  valuable  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Smith  regarding  the  selection  of  reading  mat- 
ter and  the  teaching  of  reading,  were  of  special 
interest  and  importance  to  all  who  heard  him; 
and  the  evening  was  one  of  great  profit  and 
pleasure  to  both  teachers  and  citizens. 

After  giving  complimentary  tickets  to  the 
two  hundred  teachers  of  the  institute,  the 
door  receipts  from  the  citizens  who  attended 
the  performance  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  both  reading  and  institute. 

Geo.  A.  Fka nklin, 
Principal  Delavan  Public  Schools. 

D.  B.   I'll'  is  FORD, 

Superintendent,  Tazewell  County. 
C.  P.  BALLINGEB, 
Superintendent,  Mason  County. 
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The  American  Book  Company  printed  a 
very  beautiful  "official  programme"  of  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Minerals  is  a  magazine  published  by 
Goldthwaite  in  New  York.  It  does  for  the 
mineral  world  what  his  geographical  magazine 
does  for  geography.    See  clubbing  list. 

Travelers  going  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  or 
further  east,  will  be  interested  in  an  item  con- 
cerning the  Wabash  Railway,  under  Publish- 
ers' Notes.  This  enterprising  road  is  never 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

A  summer  school  of  music  and  drawing  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  from  July  3  to  July  10,  1893. 
The  school  will  be  under  the  management  of 
the  American  Book  Company,  who  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Chicago  for  further  information. 

President  Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College, 
addressed  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  in  Philadelphia,  Thursday 
evening,  February  23,  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
State  to  Education  in  England  and  America." 

We  saw  in  St.  Louis  a  unique  and  valuable 
use  of  merit  cards,  in  primary  grades.  The 
Public-School  Publishing  Company  has  a  large 
and  varied  stock  of  merit  cards  which  it  offers 
to  sell  at  half  the  usual  price.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

We  note  that  Ooldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine  copies  one  of  Prof.  McCormick's  ar- 
ticles from  The  Public-School  Journal,  and 
that  Public-Opinion  copies  Mr.  Reeder's  Febru- 
ary article  on  School  Government.  These 
magazines  evidently  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Saline, 
Williamson,  and  Johnson  counties,  Illinois, 
was  held  at  Stone  Fort,  on  February  IS  and  19. 
We  not#e  that  Superintendent  E.  E.  VanCleve, 
of  Carmi,  and  Prof.  D.  W.  Gamble,  of  Harris- 
burg,  took  prominent  parts,  and  filled  them 
well,  of  course. 

Chas.  F.  Koehler  has  succeeded  J.  T.  Mc- 
Cleary  in  the  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Minn. 
Prof.  McCleary,  who  has  entered  another  field, 
writes  us  that  he  has  read  The  Public-School 
Journal  n  onth  by  month  with  increasing  in- 
terest, and  that  it  approaches  very  close  to  the 
ideal  school  magazine. 

Phcliard's  Political  Parties  is  the  best  sum- 
mary of  the  political  history  of  this  country 
ever  published.  It  will  be  found  invaluable 
in  United  States  History  classes.  It  costs 
only  25  cents,  with  a  most  comprehensive  po- 
litical chart.  Send  to  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  Monthly  has  this  to  say  of  an  old 
friend  of  ours:  "Swarthmore's  new  president, 
DeGarmo,  previously  a  teacher  of  teachers, 
has,  by  the  recent  conference  of  college  men 
held  there,  given  the  high  school  men  of  the 
country  much  to  think  about." 


The  Journal  will  contain  a  retort  by  our 
reporter  of  the  Boston  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents, held  February  21,  22,  and  23. 

Supt.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Board  of  Education 
Rooms,  Chicago,  is  leading  a  movement  for  a 
"Youth's  World's  Congress."  Write  to  him 
for  information.  , 

VACANCIES. 

The  Public-School  Bureau  is  prepared  to  fill 
vacancies  in  any  grade  of  school.  We  will 
recommend  no  candidate  without  good  reason; 
but  we  have  the  names  of  persons  whom  we 
can  recommend.  WTe  remind  superintendents 
and  school  boards  that  our  services  cost  em- 
ployers nothing. 

The  Missouri  Teacher  makes  a  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  Dr.  Rice  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and 
ends  its  critical  and  racy  criticism  by  hold- 
ing up  John  Jasper  as  a  model  superintendent! 
John  Jasper  we  suppose  to  be  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  Do  edu- 
cational mossbacks  yet  flourish  in  Missouri? 
It  would  seem  so. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  freshman  class 
of  Lafayette  College  are  in  trouble,  because  of 
outrageous  rowdyism  following  a  class  supper. 
Well,  we  shall  not  cry  if  they  suffer  severely. 
It  is  quite  time  that  young  men  in  college 
should  be  taught  the  difference  between  fun 
and  foolishness.  The  world  can  get  on  with- 
out the  "college  prank"  of  a  former  age.  ?! 

Miss  Clark,  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
of  SanFrancisco  (a  boys'  school),  has  collected 
a  library  of  over  one  hundred  volumes  for  her 
boys  in  the  seventh  grade.  They  are  history 
and  biography,  travel,  literature,  natural  his- 
tory, and  stories.  Some  of  the  teachers  in 
this  city  are  doing  great  service  to  the  chil- 
dren by  leading  them  on  in  the  reading  of  good 
books.    Miss  Clark  is  one  of  these. 

Do  you  want  some  excellent  classical  stories 
for  your  boys  and  girls?  The  Tales  of  Troy 
from  Homer's  Iliad,  are  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  valuable,  because  they  explain 
so  many  allusions  in  other  literature  which  we 
all  read.  We  have  been  filling  a  number  of 
orders  from  schools  for  them  recently.  Price, 
in  paper  covers,  20  cents;  in  cloth,  on  fine 
paper,  40  cents.    Both  editions  are  illustrated. 

Twenty-three  young  women  graduated  from 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island  on 
January  20,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Prin- 
cipal Wm.  E.  Wilson  sent  them  out  with  some 
well  chosen  words  of  admonition.  We  note 
that  there  were  no  young  men  to  accompany 
these  twenty-three  young  women.  Is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  conducted  exclusively 
by  women  in  Rhode  Island,  or  do  the  men  get 
their  professional  training  in  some  other  insti- 
tution? 

The  last  report  to  the  governor,  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  contains  the  report  of  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  for  the  year  end- 
ing July,  1892.  The  board  says  of  the  super- 
intendent:   "The  two  years  covered  by  this 
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report  have  been  characterized  by  the  in- 
creased usefulness  and  exceptional  prosperity 
of  the  institution,  due  largely  to  the  admir- 
able and  efficient  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Prof.  Frank  H.  Hall." 

The  most  encouraging  indications  ©f  educa- 
tional progress  come  from  Texas.  It  is  plain 
that  the  star  of  educational  empire  in  the 
South  is  rising  in  the  West.  Judged  from  evi- 
dence that  comes  to  this  office,  Texas  is  wide 
awake.  But  Arkansas  is  opening  her  eyes 
also.  Missouri,  under  the  leadership  of  State 
Supt.  Wolfe,  is  in  the  fore  front,  of  course. 
But  we  are  much  mistaken  if  these  three  states 
do  not  soon  become  the  rivals  of  their  northern 
sisters  in  educational  enthusiasm  and  progress. 

The  Normal  School  Board  of  Minnesota  is 
asking  the  legislature  for  ah  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  improving  and  enlarging  the  build- 
ings, and  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  four 
normal  schools  in  the  state.  A  history  of  the 
work  done  by  these  schools  and  a  statement 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  state  appear  in  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  February  13,  from 
the  pen  of  Principal. Shepard,  of  the  Winona 
School.  It  is  a  very'clear  and  convincing  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject  of  normal  schools, 
and  their  advantage  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
working  persistently,  intelligently,  and,  we 
hope,  effectively,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  financial  value  of 
good  wagon  roads  in  all  agricultural  districts. 
The  amount  of  actual  loss  to  farmers,  rail- 
roads, and  middle-men,  caused  by  impassable 
highways  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  has  already  amounted  to  the  cost  of 
building  good  roads  many  times  over.  This 
agitation  should  be  continued  until  it  bears 
fruit. 

We  notice  that  one  of  our  New  England  con- 
temporaries mentions  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  of 
Iowa,  as  editor  of  the  Central  School  Journal, 
and  intimates  that  he  is  displaying  great  hero- 
ism in  the  discharge  of  his  editorial  duties. 
We  confess  that  it  requires  heroic  qualities  to 
assume  the  financial  and  educational  responsi- 
bilities of  a  school  journal,  but  it  is  news  to  us 
that  Mr.  Sabin  has  combined  the  Central  School 
Journal  with  the  excellent  paper  he  has  been 
publishing  since  he  left  the  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent. 

Again  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  subject  of  school  blackboards  made  of 
real  slate.  They  cost  a  little  more  at  first 
than  the  boards  made  on  a  plaster  surface,  but 
they  are  pleasanter  to  use,  and  far  more  du- 
rable, so  that  they  are  probably  cheaper  in  the 
end.  The  boards  on  plastered  surface  are 
likely  to  crack,  to  become  dented,  or  glossy  in 
surface;  at  any  rate  they  need  frequent  re- 
newal. We  have  never  heard  a  word  of  com- 
plaint from  those  who  have  purchased  slate 
blackboards  from  us. 

We  are  selling  a  good  many  of  our  gold 
watches.  They  are  taken  by  our  most  careful 
and  intelligent  customers,  who  want  a  watch 
that  will  last  a  lifetime  and  keep  good  time. 


We  will  not  sell  any  but  first-class  time-keep- 
ers, and  that  means  that  the  movements  must 
be  first-class.  The  best  movement  is  the  fif- 
teen-jewel nickel  mov<  ment,  and  it  costs  but  a 
trifle  more  than  the  eleven-jewel  gilt  move- 
ment. But  the  cheaper  watches  on  our  list 
have  either  the  Elgin  or  the  Waltham  move- 
ment, which  everybody  knows  are  the  best. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Woodford 
county,  Illinois,  held  a  most  interesting  and 
profitable  meeting  in  El  Paso,  February  4.  Ac- 
cording to  the  published  reports,  Miss  Spawr, 
Miss  Gaston,  Miss  Cleveland,  Miss  Hill,  Miss 
Lutton,  R.  E.  O'Connor,  B.  F.  Vaughn,  Frank 
Lindley,  W.  J.  Morrison,  C.  McTaggart,  and 
A.  Middleton  took  prominent  parts,  and  all 
had  something  to  say  that  was  worth  saying. 
Had  we  space,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote 
many  of  these  timely  and  sensible  remarks, 
from  the  excellent  newspaper  report  that  was 
sent  us. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  Illinois,  two  boards  of  direct- 
ors of  the  State  Reading  Circles  were  chosen. 
The  directors  of  the  Teachers'  Circle  consist 
of  State  Superintendent  Henry  Raab  and 
county  superintendents  L.  H.  Griffith,  Dan- 
ville; J.  B.  Russell,  Kewanee;  H.  A.  Foster, 
Pontiac;  C.  B.  Marshall,  Rock  Islani;  and 
Nancy  McKee,  Cairo.  The  Pupils'  Circle  board 
is  made  up  of  Asst.  State  Supt.  James  Kirk, 
Springfield;  J.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria;  Jos.  Carter, 
Danville;  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Carbondale;  and 
Elizabeth  L.  Howes,  Decatur. 

A  GOOD  THING  TO  DO. 

Superintendent  J.  P.  Yoder,  of  Marseilles, 
Illinois,  recently  took  all  the  students  of  his 
high  school,  fifty-two  in  number,  to  Spring- 
field, remaining  two  days.  They  spent  the 
time  visiting  the  offices,  museums,  libraries, 
etc.,  in  the  state  house,Lincoln'stomb,  and  his 
old  home;  they  also  gave  a  liberal  amount  of 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  whole  expense  was  borne  by 
some  public-spirited  citizens  of  Marseilles.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  young  people  re- 
ceived much  pleasure  and  profit. 

Pickard's  "  Political  Parties,"  is  a  brief  his- 
tory of  our  national  government,  and  is  mul- 
tum  in  parvo.  Send  to  The  Public-School 
Journal  twenty-five  cents  for  a  book' on  civil 
government  that  will  be  worth  to  you  six  times 
its  cost,  if  you  are  interested  in  teaching  or 
studying  United  States  history.  Commenda- 
tions of  the  book  are  coming  in  from  all  quar- 
ters. It  is  admirable  for  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory work  of  the  class  for  the  year.  Let  the 
pupils  study  this  book  for  a  week  or  two  and 
discuss  the  contemporaneous  events  with  each 
chapter  and  they  will  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  history  than  any  class  you  ever  taught. 

The  first  number  of  the  New  Education, 
edited  by  W.  N.  and  E.  L.  Hailmann,  is  before 
us.  It  is  published  by  Simpson  &  Co.,  New 
York  City.  It  is  the  Teacher  in  a  new  form 
and  under  a  new  editorial  management.  The 
editors  say  of  it:  "  The  New  Education  has  no 
policy,  but  a  strong  and  definite  purpose.  Its 
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object  is  to  assist  in  establishing  unity  of  aim 
and  method  in  the  various  departments  of  edu- 
cation. It  recognizes  in  these  departments 
successful  phases  of  one  and  the  same  organic 
process.  It  holds,  therefore,  that  the  same 
principle  should  underlie  the  mode  of  proced- 
ure in  all  these  departments.  The  point  of 
departure  at  all  times  is  the  child's  experience; 
the  aim  is  to  lead  the  child's  self-active  im- 
pulse to  purposeful  achievement  in  benevo- 
lence." 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  advertise- 
ment of  Columbus  pictures.  No,  1  is  a  chromo, 
17x24  inches,  a  copy  of  a  painting  owned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  New  York.  It 
represents  the  scene  at  the  court  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are 
about  to  sign  the  compactwith  Columbus.  No. 
2  is  also  a  chromo  of  the  same  size,  and  is  a 
copy  of  the  painting  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington.  It  represents  the  land- 
ing of  Columbus.  No.  3  is  a  beautiful  engrav- 
ing of  Columbus,  22x28  inches,  copied  from  the 
authorized  portrait  selected  by  the  managers 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  No.  4  is  a  mounted 
chart,  28x44  inches,  containing  a  picture  of 
Columbus,  colored  views  of  fourteen  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Exposition,  and  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole.    See  advertisement. 

Supt.  A.  V.  Greenman,  of  Aurora,  111.,  has 
an  able  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Aurora  Beacon,  in  which  he  compares  the  edu- 
cational /ads  of  a  former  generation  with  those 
of  the  present.  He  shows  that  what  the  Chi- 
cago School  Board  calls  fads  are,  some  of  them, 
at  least,  requirements  which  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  and  the  laws  of  its  mental 
growth  demands.  They  become  fads  when 
used  by  ignorant  and  mechanical  teachers, 
who  can  see  the  form,  but  cannot  see  the  idea 
it  embodies.  Mr.  Greenman  says:  "The 
spirit  that  dominates  the  school  policy  of  to- 
day places  its  emphasis  upon  the  ability  to  do, 
rather  than  the  capacity  to  contain."  Alas! 
were  this  only  true!  It  only  dominates  it  in 
spots.  When  it  shall  dominate  the  schools  in 
general,  Mr.  Greenman  will  find  no  occasion 
for  the  article  that  appears  in  the  Beacon. 

By  reference  to  our  business  notices,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  are  authorized  to  make  en- 
gagements for  William  Hawley  Smith  to  lec- 
ture and  read  before  a  limited  number  of 
teachers'  institutes  and  educational  meetings. 
Mr.  Smith,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  an 
original  thinker  on  educational  questions;  he 
is  also  a  public  reader  who  always  delights  his 
audiences.  Few  men  are  prepared  to  instruct 
teachers  and  at  the  same  time  to  entertain 
mixed  audiences  as  he  is.  It  will  be  seen  that 
his  terms  are  very  reasonable;  and  in  almost 
every  case  they  can  be  fully  met  by  charging 
for  his  entertainment,  a  fee  which  shall  be 
smaller  than  is  usually  asked  for  entertain- 
ments of  equal  merit. 

We  have  consummated  this  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Smith  since  the  matter  was  prep ;>red 
for  the  personal  notice  of  him,  that  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  And  we  feel  that  we 
are  giving  to  managers  of  teachers'  meetings 
an  opportunity  for  which  we  shall  be  thanked 


in  the  case  of  every  one  who  accepts  theoppor- 
tunity  thus  offered. 

METHOD. 

Slowly,  too  slowly,  it  is  coming  to  be  under- 
stood that  method  is  not  simply  a  certain  col- 
lection of  processes  and  devices  for  doing  this 
or  that  particular  thing  in  education,  but  that 
rather  it  is  a  recognition  of  fixed  principles,  or 
laws  of  metal  activity,  according"  to  which  all 
fruitful  work  in  instruction  must  be  done,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  special  process  or  de- 
vice that  is  followed. 

No  book  has  appeared  recently  in  which  this 
is  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  Dr.  Charles 
McMurry's  "  General  Method."  The  book  has 
a  very  wide  sweep,  but  an  underlying  unity  in 
all  its  parts.  While  its  thought  is  essentially 
Herbartian,  it  is  not  encumbered  with  those 
peculiarities  of  Herbartian  psychology  which 
must  appear  extremely  fanciful  to  many. 
Dr.  McMurry  appeals  to  such  principles  of 
mind  activity  only  as  must  be  considered  thor- 
oughly settled  by  all  who  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject. 

One  who  bays  the  book  and  reads  thought- 
fully only  the  chapter  on  Apperception  will 
feel  that  he  has  got  full  return  for  the  money 
invested.  He  will  see  that  this  somewhat  por- 
tentous name,  which  is  coming  more  and  more 
frequently  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  edu- 
cators, really  signifies  an  old  acquaintance, 
whose  use  and  importance  too  many  teachers 
are  prone  to  overlook. 

The  teacher  who  gets  the  book  expecting  to 
find  a  collection  of  cut-and-dried  ways  of  teach- 
ing this,  that,  and  the  ot  ier  subject,  will  be 
sorely  disappointed.  But  one  who  can  recog- 
nize general  principles,  and  who  delights  in 
the  suggestion  of  their  wide  application,  will 
read  the  book  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  full 
of  hints  for  those  who  can  "  take  a  hint." 

E.  C.  H. 

"Public  office  is  a  public  trust,"  so  has  said 
the  President  elect.  It  is  one  of  those  terse, 
popular,  comprehensive  expressions  which 
stamp  themselves  upon  the  public  mind  with 
such  force  and  clearness  as  to  give  a  new  and 
permanent  definition  to  the  public  conscience. 
It  is  parallel  to  that  brilliant  apothegm  of  Na- 
poleon: "It  is  not  I  who  make  the  marshals — 
it  is  victory." 

One  of  the  most  substantial  and  conspicuous 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  "public  office  is  a 
public  trust"  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  work 
of  the  present  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  unified  and  vitalized  the  educa- 
tional interest  and  sentiment  of  the  country, 
until  from  the  humblest  colored  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on,  out,  and  up  through 
all  grades,  to  universities,  and  to  the  move- 
ment for  university  extension  among  the  peo- 
ple, all  have  felt  his  guiding  hand  ,  and  his  in- 
spiring influence. 

In  earnestness  of  purpose,  vigor,  and  execu- 
tive ability,  he  is — and  we  say  it  deliberately — 
without  a  parallel  in  the  educational  field, 
either  of  this  country  or  of  any  other.  Public 
office  with,  him  is  a  public  trust;  .and  faith- 
fully, honestly,  and  with  consummate  ability 
has  he  discharged  this  trust — discharged  it  so 
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as  to  reflect  honor  on  the  nation  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home. 

The  present  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  not  only  illustrates  conspicuously 
the  truth  that  "public  office  is  a  public  trust," 
but  he  also  presents  a  living  demonstration  of 
the  further  truth  contained  in  Carlisle's  strik- 
ing utterance:  "The  man  of  intellect  at  the 
top  of  affairs — get  him — all  is  got — fail  to  get 
him  there  is  nothing  yet  got." 

We  but  voice  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
educators  of  the  United  States  when  we  say, 
that  the  best  interests  of  education  in  America 
demand  the  retention  of  W.  T.  Harris  as  the 
national  commissioner  of  education. — Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education. 


School  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is 
publishing  a  series  of  booklets.  An  address  on 
"  The  Dignity  of  the  Common  School  Teachers' 
Mission,"  by  Rev.  Smith  Baker,  D.D.,  is  one  of 
them.    Price,  5  cents. 


The  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius.    C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  800  pages,  cloth,  $3.00. 

This  reproduction  of  the  famous  book  of 
Coraenius  is  very  curious,  as  well  as  instructive. 
Every  one  at  all  ambitious  to  have  a  complete 
library  of  educational  books  will  see  the  need 
of  a  copy. 

Song  Budget  Music  Series,  Combined.  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

This  single  volume  comprises  The  Song  Bud- 
get, The  Song  Century,  and  The  Song  Patriot.  It 
contains  pieces  fitted  for  nearly  all  purposes 
and  all  occasions;  the  old  favorites  being  prom- 
inent.   Price,  50  cents. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  "  Lit- 
erary Criticism  for  Students,"  by  Prof.  Edward 
T.  McLaughlin,  of  Yale,  a  book  which  the  pub- 
lishers believe  to  be  novel.  It  consists  of  se- 
lections on  literary  aesthetics  by  the  great 
English  critics,  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to 
Walter  Pater.  They  will  also  publish  "Rep- 
resentative English  Literature,"  by  Henry  S. 
Pancoast,  University  Extension  Lecturer.  It 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  literary  history, 
and  the  selections  (on  the  principle  that  it  is 
better  to  know  a  few  things  well  than  many 
vaguely)  are  somewhat  fewer  than  is  usual  in 
such  collections,  but  each  complete  in  itself. 
Both  volumes  are  suitable  for  general  reading, 
as  well  as  for  class-room  use. 


Select  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  A.  J.  George, 
A.M.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  392  pages,  containing  the 
following  of  Webster's  speeches:  Defence  of 
the  Kennistons;  The  Dartmouth  College  Case; 


First  Settlement  of  New  England;  The,  Runker 
Hill  Monument;  The  Reply  to  Hayne;  The 
Murder  of  Captain  Joseph  White;  The  Consti- 
tution Not  a  Compact  Between  Sovereign 
States;  Speech  at  Saratoga;  Eulogy  on  Mr. 
Justice  Story;  and  also  an  outline  of  Webster's 
biography.  The  volume  is  well  printed  on 
good  paper  and  well  bound.  It  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  every 
school  containing  pupils  of  grammar  school 
grade. 

Methods  in  Common  Branches.  By  C.  B. 
Van  Wie,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  fche 
State  Normal  College  at  Florence,  Alabama. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  New  York.  197  pp. 

After  a  short  essay  on  "Method"  in  general, 
the  author  discusses  methods  in  arithmetic, 
language,  geography,  history,  and  physiology. 
About  half  the  book  is  occupied  with  arith- 
metic; here  we  think  the  author  has  made  the 
common  mistake  of  giving  that  subject  too 
large  a  place  relatively.  In  the  other  subjects 
his  work  consists  largely  of  suggestions  and 
directions;  for  the  ordinary  teacher,  more  of 
illustration  would  have  improved  the  work. 

The  following  from  the  introduction  states  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  stated  too  often:  "Teach- 
ing power  is  measured  not  by  what  the  teacher 
knows  or  does  directly,  but  by  what  he  can  in- 
fluence his  pupils  to  know  and  do." 


On  the  Province  of  Methods  of  Teaching. 
By  James  H.  Hoo-e,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  New  York.    376  pp. 

Dr.  Hoose  calls  this  book  "A  Professional 
Study,"  and  such  it  really  is.  It  touches  points 
in  the  whole  field  of  teaching,  and  it  will  well 
repay  the  labor  of  any  young  teacher  who  will 
make  a  study  of  it.  One  very  marked  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  number  of  quotations  it  con- 
tains, and  the  wide  range  of  authors  from 
whom  they  are  taken.  It  seems  io  be  Dr. 
Hoose's  plan  to  state  his  own  opinions,  and 
then  to  quote  the  opinions  of  standard  writers 
concerning  the  points  he  has  presented.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  his  opinions  are  us- 
ually sound,  and  his  thesaurus  of  quotations  is 
in  itself  very  valuable. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  By  Edward 
E.  Hale.  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston.  This  is  a 
school  edition  of  Dr.  Hale's  famous  story, 
printed  on  excellent  paper,  with  about  forty 
illustrations.  106  pa^es,  paper  covers.  Price, 
30  cents. 

In  an  appendix,  written  by  Dr.  Hale  in  1888, 
he  says:  "  This  story  was  written  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1863,  as  a  contribution,  however  hum- 
ble, towards  the  formation  of  a  just  anJ  true 
national  sentiment,  or  sentiment  of  love  to  the 
nation."  The  young  people  of  to-day  cannot 
be  expected  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  call 
which  Dr.  Hale  felt  to  write  this  story  in  the 
troublous  days  of  1863;  but  the  tale  is  well 
calculated  to  serve  a  purpose  in  fostering  a 
sentiment  of  love  to  the  nation,  which  is  funda- 
mental to  that  training  in  patriotism  of  which 
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we  hear  so  much  in  these  peaceful  times.  For 
this  reason  we  are  glad  to  see  this  old  favorite 
in  such  an  attractive  form. 

Outlines  of  a  Critical  Theory"  of  Ethics. 
By  John  Dewey,  professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Michigan  University.  Published  by  Register 
Publishing  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

This  little  book  of  hardly  250  pages  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  contributions  in  recent  years 
to  clear  thinking  in  the  field  of  ethics.  There 
is  nothing  mystical  or  obscure  in  it,  and  there 
is  never  any  begging  of  t  he  question  or  dodging 
the  conclusions  that  follow  from  the  premises. 
The  method  of  the  book  ought  to  delight  the 
soul  of  the  most  narrow  minded  scientist.  It 
lays  hold  of  what  is  in  consciousness  and  by 
rigid  analysis  compels  it  to  reveal  its  constitu- 
ent elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritualist  finds  in  it 
a  recognition  of  spirit  as  the  essence  of  all 
things  in  the  natural  and  the  human  world. 
The  discussion  of  the  theory  of  ethics  is  based 
upon  the  science  of  psychology.  But  Mr. 
Dewey  views  psychology  as  the  science  not  of 
the  human  soul,  as  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
human  body,  but  as  the  science  of  the  whole 
man.  The  body  is  one  phase  or  aspect  of 
activity  which  in  another  phase  or  aspect  is 
mind.  Man  is  both  particular  and  universal, 
therefore;  both  subjective  and  objective,  also. 
The  ethical  man  is  the  objective  man — the  man 
as  he  embodies  himself  in  the  forms  of  institu- 
tional life.  From  this  understood  psychological 
basis  the  author  proceeds — after  elaborating 
definitions  of  ethics,  morals,  conduct,  motive, 
and  character — to  consider  the  different  bases 
of  the  ethical  systems  that  have  prevailed  in 
modern  times.  He  first  criticises  the  ideas  of 
the  ultimate  good  which  man  is  to  realize 
through  conduct.  These  are  (1)  his  own 
pleasure;  (2)  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  or  utilitarianism;  (3)  conformity  to 
"  the  nature  of  things,"  and  (4)  a  "  good  will," 
independent  of,  all  objective  relations  and  of  all 
desires.  From  these  criticisms  the  author 
evolves  the  doctrine  that  the  moral  end  or  ulti- 
mate good  is  the  realization  by  a  person  and  as 
a  person  of  individuality.  This  realization  of 
individuality  is  to  be  realized  in  accordance 
with  the  conviction  or  the  ethical  postulate 
that  what  is  really  good  for  one  must  turn  out 
good  for  all,  or  else  there  is  no  good  in  the 
world  at  all. 

Part  I.  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the 
natum  of  the  ultimate  good  and  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  idea  of  obligation  and  the  idea  of 
freedom. 

Part  II.  treats  of  the  ethical  world,  or  world 
of  social  relations  and  moral  institutions. 

Part  III.  discusses  "  the  moral  life  of  the  in- 
dividual "  under  the  headings  of  (1)  "The  For- 
mation and  Growth  of  Ideals;"  (2)  "The  Moral 
Struggle,  or  the  Realizing  of  Ideals;"  (3)  "Re- 
alized Morality,  or  the  Virtues." 

We  have  read  no  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  must  lie  at  the  basis  of 
any  rational  system  of  ethics  that  is  at  the 
same  time  so  clear  and  so  filled  with  sugges- 
tions. 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Nicholas  for  March  is  a  gem.  It  is  a 
liberal  education  for  a  child  to  be  a  constant 
reader  of  the  St.  Nicholas. 

North  American  Review. — The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  prepared  an  article!  for  the 
March  number  Of  the  North  American  Review 
on  "  American  Farming  a  Hundred  Years 
Hence,"  a  subject  on  which  he  is  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  write. 

New  England  Magazine. — The  March  num- 
ber of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  magazine 
is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  former  num- 
bers. It  gives  special  attention  to  New  Eng- 
land history  and  civilization,  but  it  also  reaches 
out  after  what  is  interesting  to  know  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  National  Magazine. — The  publishers 
of  this  Magazine  have  acquired  the  Magazine 
of  American  History,  which  was  edited  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb  until  her  death  on  January  3, 
last.  With  the  February  issue  these  two  lead- 
ing historical  journals  are  merged  into  one, 
and  the  name,  Magazine  of  American  History, 
that  of  the  older  periodical,  now  in  its  29th  vol- 
ume, is  retained. 

Jenness  Miller  Illustrated  Monthly 
for  February  contains  a  bright  page  of  timely 
topics  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Miller.  There  is 
an  appreciative  sketch  of  Annie  Besant,  and 
an  article  from  her  pen.  Those  who  like  the 
mysterious,  will  read  with  pleasure  the  article 
entitled  "On  the  Road  to  Karli."  The  fashion 
pages  are  bright  and  instructive,  and  the  var- 
ious departments  are  as  complete  as  usual. 
Unusual  inducements  are  offered  to  new  sub- 
scribers. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly. — In  this 
magazine  Prof.  C.  Hanford  Henderson  com- 
pletes his  illustrated  account  of  "The  Glass 
Industry,"  describing  the  gradual  advance  of 
glass  making  in  America  from  1800  to  1880, 
and  the  immense  stride  it  has  taken  since  the 
introduction  of  natural  gas  as  fuel.  Consider- 
able light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  irri- 
gating our  western  lands  in  an  illustrated  arti- 
cle on  "Artesian  Water  in  the  Arid  Region,  by 
Robert  T.  Hill." 

The  Atlantic. — The  third  part  of  Mrs. 
Catherwood's  serial,  "Old  Kaskaskia,"  which 
opens-  the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  full  of  interest,  and  leaves  the 
reader  at  a  point  which  will  make  him  wish 
that  the  next  number  of  the  magazine  followed 
at  a  shorter  interval  than  a  month.  The  au- 
thor's story  is  not  only  of  historical  interest, 
but  its  vivacity  and  vivid  way  of  drawing  char- 
acter and  describing  events  make  this  story 
rank  as  the  best  work  she  has  done. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  March  contains 
several  illustrated  articles  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value.  Among  these  there  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive and  timely  article  on  "Slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade  and  Africa,"  by  Henry  M. 
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Stanley,  with  several  striking  illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington;  a  paper  on  the  famous 
palace  and  monastery  of  "The  Escurial,"  by 
the  late  Theodore  Child,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations; an  attractive  and  graphic  description 
of  Florida — "Our  Own  Riviera" — by  Julian 
Ralph,  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley;  and  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "Washington  So- 
ciety," by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  with  appro- 
priate illustrations  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

The  North  Ameeican  Review  for  March 
contains  a  number  of  important  articles  upon 
subjects  that  are  engaging  public  attention  at 
the  present  moment.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  contributes  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  "American  Farming  a  Hun- 
dred Years  Hence,"  a  subject  on  which  he 
is  particularly  well  fitted  to  write.  The  ques- 
tion of  Hawaiian  annexation  is  authoritatively 
treated  from  two  different  points  of  view,  first 
by  Lorin  A.  Thurston,  ex-Prime  Minister  of 
Hawaii  and  chairman  of  the  Hawaiian  Annex- 
ation Commission,  who  points  out  the  "Advant- 
ages of  Annexation"  in  an  able  and  forcible 
manner;  and,  secondly,  by  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  who  sums  up  the  case  against  annexa- 
tion in  a  concise  article  entitled  "Is  It  Consti- 
tutional?" 

The  Century  for  March  contains  a  unique 
feature  in  an  account  from  the  manuscript 
of  Captain  Thomas  Ussher,  R.N.,  of  "Napo- 
leon's Deportation  to  Elba,"  in  which  is  given 
a  familiar  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  trip,  and  a  careful  report  of  Napoleon's 
frank  comments  on  men  and  events.  The  ar- 
ticle is  preceded  by  a  portrait  and  a  short 
sketch  of  Captain  Ussher  who  was  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  is 
appropriately  an  engraving  from  the  bas-relief 
of  Napoleon  by  Boizot,  which  was  the  property 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Napoleon's  comments  on  Blucher,  and  on  the 
proposed  invasion  of  England,  are  particularly 
interesting.  The  paper  bears  evidence  of  being 
a  careful  contemporary  record,  and  has  accord- 
ingly historical  value  as  well  as  popular  in- 
terest. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  February  ap- 
peals with  uncommon  force  to  menof  action  and 
men  of  affairs  in  the  large  and  small  cities  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  full  of  timely  discus- 
sion upon  such  questions  as  the  municipal 
„  ownership  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  works, 
the  problems  of  city  transit  and  administration, 
the  gifts  of  millionaires  for  public  purposes  in 
their  respective  home  cities,  and  such  practical 
questions  as  the  inheritance  tax.  The  beauty 
of  the  treatment  of  these  questions  by  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  lies  in  its  freedom  from  mere 
theory  and  dissertation  and  its  reliance  upon 
plenty  of  solid  and  timely  facts.  One  can  al- 
ways go  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  without  dis- 
appointment. The  feature  of  the  February 
number  that  will  perhaps  attract  most  atten- 
tion of  all  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  great  character 
sketch  of  the  late  Jay  Gould,  an  English  jour- 
nalist dealing  with  as  distinctive  an  American 
character  as  our  new  Western  civilization  has 
produced. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents.    See  ad. 

Jones'  "Ethical  Element  in  Literature"  is  a 
stimulating  and  suggestive  book  for  private 
reading.  In  many  cases,  too,  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  high  schools  as  a  text-book;  and 
recently  we  have  sold  a  large  quantity  for  use 
in  one  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  the  coun- 
try.   See  ad. 

If  you  want  the  best  directory  of  Iowa 
schools  ever  offered  the  public,  send  25  cents 
to  School  Journal  Publishing  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

During  last  year  we  had  some  calls  for  teach- 
ers of  manual  training,  which  we  could  not 
fill;  we  are  now  better  prepared  to  meet  calls 
for  manual  training,  or  other  specialties.  We 
have  also  had  more  calls  for  good  teachers  of 
country  schools  than  we  could  meet.  We 
expect  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  call,  from  that 
of  a  country  district  school,  to  that  of  presi- 
dent or  professor  in  a  university,  as  well 
as  for  special  work.  We  have  a  good  variety 
of  good  candidates  now  on  our  list;  but  we 
need  more.  Public -School  Bureau. 

Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Our  fine  oleographs,  "Columbus  at  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  the  "Landing 
of  Columbus,"  should  find  a  place  in  every 
school  room,  this  Columbus  year.  Hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms,  they  will  impress  im- 
ages on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  will  never 
fade  out.    See  our  ad. 

ANOTHER  CONVERSATION. 

"See  here,  mamma,  what  a  pretty  card  the 
teacher  gave  me  to-day!  Isn't  i&  lovely?  And 
she  has  a  whole  lot  more  of  them  in  her  desk." 

"Yes,  child,  it  is  very* pretty.  Are  they  all 
as  pretty  as  this?  I  wonder  where  she  gets 
them." 

"Oh,  mamma,  some  of  them  are  even  pret- 
tier than  this  one  is.  And  I  heard  th  >  teacher 
tell  Mrs.  Mason  that  she  buys  them  of  a  com- 
pany in  Bloomington.  And  she  says  they 
don't  cost  but  two  or  three  cents  apiece!" 

We  invite  all  our  readers  to  see  what  we  say 
about  watches  in  our  advertising  columns. 

LITERARY  NOTE. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  have  compiled  a  new  and 
unique  catalogue  for  the  use  of  those  inter- 
ested in  school  libraries.  Its  strong  feature 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  books  listed  are  wholly 
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Dyspepsia 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Pronounced  by  Physicians  of  all  schools  to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  dis- 
covered for  Dyspepsia. 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says  :  "The  best  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr,  T.  H.  Andrews,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says  :  "A 
wonderful  remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free.         Kumford  Chemical  Works,Providence,  R  I. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution:  — Be  sure  the  word  "HorsfordV  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious.  Never  sold 
in  bulk. 


from  those  adopted  by  the  boards  of  education 
of  some  seven  or  eight  important  states  for 
their  public  school  libraries.  Thus  each  book 
has  the  especial  recommendation  of  having 
been  selected  by  competent  authorities, 
making  the  catalogue  particularly  desirable 
for  the  use  of  any  one  who  is  choosing  books 
for  young  people,  either  for  public,  school,  or 
home  libraries. 

The  size,  kind  of  type,  number  of  pages,  and 
price  of  each  book  are  given,  with  a  brief  de- 
scription or  comment  intimating  its  contents 
and  general  aim.  Figures  representing  the 
school  grades  for  which  the  book  is  considered 
suitable  are  entered  in  the  margin. 

The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  catalogue  to  any  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  school  libraries. 

January,  1893. 

BUSINESS  NOTES. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  William  Hawley 
Smith  by  which  his  services  can  be  secured  for 
a  limited  number  of  institutes  and  educational 
meetings.  He  will  give  a  talk  by  day  to  the  in- 
stitute, on  Reading  or  Literature,  and  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  evening.  His  terms  are  $30 
and  his  expenses.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity. 
Mr.  Smith's  entertainments  are  first-class — 
surpassing  many  given  by  readers  and 
elocutionists  whose  terms  are  twice  as  high  as 
his.  But,  besides  all  this,  his  performances 
have  a  highly  practical  educational  value,  in 
addition  to  all  their  worth  as  entertainment. 


The  managers  of  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal are  authorized  to  fix  dates  for  Mr.  Smithr 
and  are  now  ready  to  receive  applications.  It 
is  desirable  so  to  arrange  his  dates  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  least  amount  of  travel;  this  will  not 
only  be  a  convenience  for  him,  but  will  reduce 
the  expense  to  his  employers. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  the  receipts  for  his  entertain- 
ments more  than  cover  all  the  cost  of  his  visit. 
Address  Public-School  Journal,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois. 

WHAT  AN  EDITOR  READS. 

A  novelist  and  editor  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  America  and  Europe,  recently 
remarked,  as  a  friend  found  him  amid  a  pile  of 
newspapers,  "The  only  periodical  I  read 
through  is  The  Youth's  Companion — and  I 
read  that  through  every  week."  "For  your 
children,  I  suppose,'1  said  his  visitor.  "No, 
for  myself,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  a  wonder- 
ful paper. 

The  announcement  of  TJie  Youth's  Compan- 
ion for  1893  makes  this  story  easily  credible. 
Seldom  if  ever  has  it  presented  so  varied  a 
programme  of  articles  and  stories,  or  so  strik- 
ing a  list  of  eminent  contributors.  It  never 
ceases  to  be  a  young  people's  paper;  but  it 
long  since  lifted  itself  to  be  also  a  most  versa- 
tile, instructive,  and  fascinating  paper  for  all 
the  family.  One  of  the  marked  features  this 
coming  year  is  the  appearance  of  the  seven 
successful  stories  for  which  the  famous  prizes 
of  $6,500  were  awarded.    No  less  than  2,963 
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stories  competed  for  these  prizes.  The  regu- 
lar "every-day  stories  of  The  Companion  will 
be  contributed  by  over  100  authors,  all  of  them 
popular,  and  some  of  them  the  best  known 
story-writers  in  America.  Only  $1.75  a  year. 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  ) 
Office  of  Assistant  Gen'l  Pass.  Ag\  [ 
201  South  Clark  Street.  ) 
Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 
To  Members  of  the  Y.P.S.  C.E. : 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  certain 
parties,  representing  our  competitors,  have  in- 
formed members  of  the  Y.P.S. C.E. ,  who  are 
expecting  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held 
at  Montreal  July  6-9,  1893,  and  who  wish  to 
make  the  going  trip  via.  Toronto  or  Kingston 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Route,  via.  the 
Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  that 
if  they  use  the  Wabash  from  Chicago,  they 
will  not  receive  as  good  accommodations  or  as 
courteous  treatment  as  they  will  by  using  our 
competitors. 

Such  statements  being  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, on  November  22  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Alex.  Milroy,  traffic  manager  of  the  Richelieu 
&  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  received  the  reply  given 
below. 

I  desire  to  state  that  every  person  wishing 
to  make  the  trip  via.  the  Wabash  line  from 
Chicago,  and  the  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Naviga- 
tion Company  from  Toronto  or  Kingston  to 


Montreal,  will  receive  as  good  accommodations 
and  as  courteous  treatment  as  can  be  had  by 
any  other  route. 

Hoping  we  will  receive  a  fair  share  of  your 
business,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Palmer, 
Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Co.  ) 

No.  228  Paul  Street.  f 
Montreal,  Dec.  7,  1892. 
F.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Ass't  General  Pass.  Agent, 
Wabash  R.  R.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  22d  ult.  came 
to  hand  during  my  absence.  I  carefully  note 
what  you  say  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  putting  this  company  in 
its  proper  light  with  all  our  connections.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  company  to  extend  every  fa- 
cility to  its  western  connections  (including  the 
Wabash)  on  equal  terms  and  conditions,  and 
it  is  unfair  to  us  for  any  company  to  say  that 
they  own  us,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  sure  your  own  experience  in  1890, 
which  you  refer  to,  in  relation  to  the  Grand 
Array,  refutes  that.  You  did  not  find  that  we 
left  your  passengers  behind,  whilst  wo  took 
those  of  the  other  roads.  Well,  you  will  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  the  coming  season, 
and  I  only  hope  you  will  send  us  large  num- 
bers, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  take  care  of 
them.  Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alex.  Milroy. 


SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  CITY. 


A  summer  school  v/ill  be  held  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  beginning  Monday, 
July  10,  1893,  and  continuing  three  weeks.  Ten  minutes  from  the  "World's  Fair  grounds. 
Morning-  sessions  only.    World's  Fair  afternoons  and  evenings. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  Schoal  buildings  and  grounds  afford  every  opportunity  for  con- 
venience and  comfort  to  teachers  who  desire  to  combine  a  visit  to  the  World's  Fair,  professional 
study  under  intelligent  direction,  and  the  elegance  of  a  mountain  or  seaside  hotel  for  rest  and 
enjoyment. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL.— The  members  of  the  faculty  engaged  for  this  Summer 
School  are  specialists  of  the  first  order  in  the  departments  over  which  they  will  have  charge. 
No  such  Summer  School  faculty  was  ever  advertised  before. 

EXPENSE. — Teachers  can  be  accommodated  at  the  Boarding  Hall,  if  two  occupy  a  room,  for 
$10  per  week.  This  hall  will  be  open  from  June  27,  but  teachers  attending  the  Summer  School 
will,  if  they  write  early,  have  rooms  reserved  for  them  during  the  session  of  the  school. 

TUITION. — Tuition  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  work  teachers  desire  to  do  in  any 
department,  being  from  $3  to  $15  a  course. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. — The  Thompson  System  of  Drawing  and  the  Whiting  Public 
School  Music  Course  will  be  the  systems  of  drawing  and  music  taught. 

A  large  circular  is  being  prepared  which  will  contain  the  syllabi  of  the  different  departments. 
This  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  FULL  ANNOUNCEMENT. — Do  not  make  any  arrangements  for  the  summer  which  will 
prevent  you  from  attending  this  school.   For  full  information  send  for  large  circular,  or  write  to 

W.  E.  PULiSIFE^,  op  E.  E.  SUKITH,  JVIanagePs. 

3  Eaat  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York.  86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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the  new  short  line  from  Chicago  to  de-  One  of  the  best  remedies  for  a  Sore  Throat 

is  to  gargle  the  throat  several  times  a  day,  if 

TROIT'  practicable,  with  Pond's  Extract,  and  on  re- 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  handsome  cir-  tiring  to  wrap  the  neck  in  a  woolen  bandage 

cular  issued   by   the   Wabash   Railroad  an-  saturated  with  Pond's  Extract  and  cold  water, 

nouncing  that  their  short  line  between  Chi-  Ir  the  swelling  has  not  disappeared  the  next 

cago  and  Detroit  will  be  open  for  business  morning,  continue  the  treatment  for  a  day  or 

about  the  1st  of  March.    This  will  be  the  two  until  successful, 
shortest  line  between  Chicago  and  Detroit  by 

some  seventeen  miles,  and  it  is  the  intention  If  You  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 

to  have  the  road-bed  in  such  condition  when  us  about  them.   They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 

the  road  is  opened  that  trains  will  at  once  be  manent;  in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap.  • 

able  to  make  the  fast  time  so  characteristic  of  Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

the  Wabash.  Have  yQu  read  the  Evolutionof  Doddf  There 

A  new  fast  vestibuled  tram  will  be  put  into  is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 

service  about  the  1st  of  March,  leaving  Chi-  now;  and  it  win  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 

€ago  at  10  a.  m.,  fitted  with  new  equipment  parent  good  to  read  it. 

throughout.  Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 

The  circular  also  announces  the  completion  you  read  it  to  your  pupiis?    We  have  the  best 

of  the  new  Wabash  passenger  station  at  De-  reaSon  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 

troit.    This  structure  cost  the  .neat  little  sum  and  it  wm  do  them  good.  adv^ 

of  $1,500,000,  and  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  

convenience.    It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  " """ ■■"«"■«-■» 

Fort  and  Third  streets,  practically  in  the  heart  ATTT/W    STUDY.    LATIN  and  GREEK 

of  the  city.  UUIuJl    at  sight,  use  our  "INTERLIN- 

&WAWU    EAR  CLASSICS."  Sample  pages 

Teachers  seeking  for  supplementary  reading  and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.    C.  De- 

that  shall  both  interest  and  instruct  their  pu-  Silver  &  Sons,  Pubs.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Address  all 

pils,  cannot  afford  to  forget  Dr.  De  Garmo's  orders,  wholesale  or  retail,  to 

Tales  of  Troy.    See  add  in  Journal.  A.  C.  McCLUKG  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


• »  New  BOOKS  •  • 

SCI6NCE 

Troeger's  Science  Book  is  a  reader  and  guide,  not  only  for  pupils,  but  for  teachers  as  well. 
It  presumes  what  is  a  fact,  that  the  average  teacher  has  had  little,  if  any,  training  in  science 
TD^rr  ET  O'O  studies-  Jt  treats  of  Birds,  Insects,  Plants,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
I  il  \J  EL  \Ji  EL  hi  O  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology.  Such  objects 
Of*  |  C"  It]  f  +  jp"  are  required  as  the  children  can  find  in  almost  any  neighborhood. 

O  O  ILIivL  The  introduction  contains  an  outline  of  instruction  in  these  sciences,  sys- 
Df>A  LT  tematically  arranged  for  all  grades  and  with  due  reference  to  the  work  in 

D  ^  ^  ■  *  ■  geography.  This  course  of  science  work  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  can 
be  put  into  practical  operation  in  any  school.  This  volume  is  intended  for  the  Third  and  Fourth 
years;  but  as  a  beginning,  it  is  suitable  in  the  succeeding  grades.    Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

The  season  of  the  coming  of  the  flowers  (the  true  object  lesson  in  the  study  of  Botany),  suggests 
«  nnir  Ui  A  I  I  '  <5   the  propriety  of 'examining  Abbie  G.  Hall's  Lessons  in  Botany 

Moo  IE.  Vj  .  r?  ALL  o  and  Analysis  of  Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
LESSONS   I  !M    works  of  the  kind  yet  published.    It  leads  to  careful  observation.  It 

BHTANV    n  iw  p.    A  f\S  A  ?  v/CIC    creates  enthusiasm  in  the  subject.    It  encourages 
LJIMnJT    H!>aLJ  MIMMLlOib    investigation  of  the  uses  of  plants.    It  gives  valu- 
OF  PLANTS.    abJe  test  Questions  in  connection  with  each  subject.    It  gives  the  pro- 
nunciation of  technical  terms.    It  contains  a  plain,  simple  key,  which 
is  quite  complete  for  all  amateur  work.    It  is  artistically  illustrated  and  beautifully  and  sub- 
stantially bound.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

ARITHMETICS. 

The  Revised  Model  Elementary  and  New  Model  (complete)  Arithmetics.  By  IL  H.  Belfleld,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  direc- 
t  LJ  tr    Dri/icm    tmr^rMTl     n  rKJirmrADV     tor  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  have 

mt  Kt.VI5>fc.D  WIODEL  E  LE  M  E  N  TA  R  Y  proved  a,  success.  '1  hese  text  books  were  prepared 
AND    NEW    MODEL   (cowplete)     °ya  teacher  of  successful  experience,  and  have  already  been  intioduced 

_  into  many  of  the  leading  schools.  bo:h  east  and  wesr.    The  exercises 

ARITH  M  E T ICS-  and  problems  are  varied. well  graded,  practicil,  business-like,  an<i  numerous.  Fundamental 
principles  are  emphasized,  explanations  simple,  and  methods  direct,  inducing  pupils  to  gain 
by  experience  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  triem  to  make  tueir  own  definitions  and  rules.  Useless  subjects  are  omitted 
so  that  essentials  may  be  better  taught.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  like  them.  Revised  Model  Elementary,  50  cts.;  New 
Model  Arithmetic,  65  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKS    FOR  TEHCHERS. 

The  Virtues  and  Their  Reasons,  cloth,  by  mail     ....$1  35  Boltwood's  Topical  Outline  of  General  History,  by 

Mrs  M.  D.  L.  Haynie's  Syntax  and  Analysis,  by  mail     50  mail  $  50 

Christie's  Astronomy,  by  mail                                       ,30  J.  M.  Callahan's  Ou  lines  of  United  States  History,  by 

Colbert's  Fixed  Stars  or  Map  of  the  Heavens,  by  mail     50  mail   25 

KSh,,,     Address  GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  307  and  309  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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There  is  no  article  more  appropriate  and 
beautiful  for  a  present  to  a  friend  than  a  good 
watch — to  the  teacher,  such  an  article  is  a 
necessity.'  Have  you  read  carefully  our  ad", 
headed  "Our  Premium  Watches?"  We  would 
rather  send  them  as  premiums,  but  we  will 
send  them  for  cash — note  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  cash  will  secure  one.  Several  have 
been  ordered  already,  and  the  recipients  are 
greatly  pleased,  as  they  have  good  cause  to 
be.  Remember  that  these  watches  are  fully 
warranted;  they  are  beauties,  but,  more  import- 
ant, they  are  good  time-keepers. 

pickard's  political  parties. 

Are  you  teaching  United  States  .history  ?  Or 
civics  ?  Do  you  want  to  know  facts  of  political 
history  to  present  to  your  schools  in  "  General 
Exercises  ?"  Dr.  Pickard's  "  History  of  Polit- 
ical Parties,"  a  treasure-house  of  information 
in  a  compact  form,  is  just  the  book  you  need. 
The  chart  gives  an  amount  of  information 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book;  from  it 
one  may  learn  the  name,  the  politics  of  the 
prominent  candidates  at  every  Presidential 
election,  the  per  cent  of  the  electoral,  and  of 
the  popular  vote  received  by  the  successful 
candidate,  together  with  many  more  facts  of 
interest.    Price  25c.    See  ad.  E.  C.  H. 

Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Classification 
Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

I  had  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh  and  became 
so  deaf  I  could  not  hear  common  conversation. 
I  suffered  terribly  from  roaring  in  my  head.  I 
procured  a  bottle  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm,  and  in 
three  weeks  I  could  hear  as  well  as  I  ever 
could,  and  now  I  can  say  to  all  wh©  are  af- 
flicted with  the  worst  of  all  diseases,  catarrh, 
take  Ely's  Cream  Balm  and  be  cured.  It  is 
worth  $1,000  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  suf- 
fering from  catarrh. — A.  E.  Newman,  Gray- 
ling, Michigan. 


DEGARMO  S  BOOK  ON  LANGUAGE. 

The  most  common  criticism  on  the  work  of 
our  schools,  and  one  most  frequently  deserved, 
is  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  words  without 
meaning,  shadow  without  substance,  form 
without  content.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
regard  to  language  work,  in  both  the  higher 
and  the  lower  grades.  And  it  is  one  of  tbe 
chief  excellences  of  Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo's  little 
books  that  this  charge  cannot  be  made  against 
them.  From  first  to  last,  the  content  of  the 
exercises  is  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Another  capital  feature  is  that  the  child  is 
led  to  the  science  of  language  through  the  art; 
when  the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered 
these  four  small  books,  he  will  know  the  most 
important  principles  of  grammar.  And  he  will 
know  them  in  the  best  and  most  practical  way, 
because  he  has  seen  them  derived  from  the 
exercises  he  has  performed.  He  has  gone  from 
the  particular  to  the  universal,  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  general.  In  his  preface  to  No.  4, 
the  author  says  of  the  plan  of  his  book,  "It 
conceives  that  the  thought  material  can  be  so 
adjusted  that  every  exercise  shall  lead  the 
child  towaids  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  grammar."  We  are  quite  sure  that 
Dr.  DeGarmo  has  realized  this  conception  in 
his  books.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the  best 
German  thought,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  by  a  clear-headed,  practical,  Ameri- 
can schoolmaster. 

The  more  we  have  to  do  with  these  books, 
the  more  thoroughly  we  believe  in  them,  apart 
from  any  question  of  pecuniary  interest.  They 
have  been  practically  tested  in  many  places, 
over  a  wide  area  of  country;  and  we  have  yet 
to  hear  the  first  serious  complaint  against  them. 
We  heartily  believe  that  they  are  the  best  works 
on  the  subject,  now  before  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

In  addition  to  the  two  points  of  excellence 
noted  above,  they  put  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  on  the  pupil;  they  prepare  him  for  all 
kinds  of  practical  composition;  they  lead  to  a 
correct  form  o;  work;  and  they  demand  but  a 
very  small  outlay  of  money.  E.  C.  H. 


SCHOOL!  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I  publish  and  carry  in  stock  the  largest  collection  of  books  for  school  and  exhibition  entertainments  ever  offered  by 


any  one  house.    All  leading  ones  in  stock  at  regular  price 

FENNO'S  RECITATIONS,  Nop.  1,  2,  3.  5,  6,  7,  9,  and 

10,  each  200  pp.  or  more  of  excellent  recitations,  with  di- 
rections for  speakiug  and  acting. 

FENNO'S  DIALOGUES,  Nos.  4  and  8,  each  contain  50 
dialogues  with  suggestions  as  to  costumes,  hints  on  acting, 
etc.   Price,  each  book,  25  cents.    Any  five  for  $1. 

THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAG.  A  national  patriotic 
exercise  for  flag  rinsing's,  festivals,  and  all  patriotic  enter- 
tainments. Contains  32  pages  of  songs,  recitations,  and 
exercises.    Price,  15  cents. 

COLUMBIA,  or  AMERICA'S  CANTATA.  An  histor- 
ical 'entertainment  for  school.  Dialogues,  songs,  and 
acting.  For  advanced  pupils  or  young  folks.  Trice,  25 
cents. 

DEAR  LAND  SO  FAIR.  A  new  beautiful  patriotic 
SOtlgand  chorus.  Should  be  snng  in  every  school  and 
home  in  the  United  States.  With  it  are  several  other  pa- 
triotic, songs.    Price,  only  12  cents. 


Notice  a  few 

BROWN'S  CHILD'S  TEN  CENT  SPEECH  BOOKS. 

Four  numbers  already  issued.  Each  number  contains 
from  40  to  60  choice  recitations  for  children  from  6  to  13 
years.  Each  selection  suitable  for  delivery.  Price,  post 
paid,  10  cents  each. 

TEN  DIAI  OGUES  IN  RHYME.  For  primary  schools. 
This  is  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  Every  one  of 
these  ten  dialogues  can  be  used,  so  that  in  this  collection 
you  have  about  nine  more  usable  pieces  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary 25-cent  book.    Price,  10  cents. 

THOMPSON'S  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES  contains 
Doll  Waltz,  Dude  Drill,  Wand  Exercises,  Handkerchief 
Flirtation  Drill,  Shaking  Quaker  Drill,  Fairy  Hoop  Drill.. 
Thanksgiving  March  and  Exercises,  Christmas  Exercise 
and  DriP,  May  Queen  March,  Imitation  Dumb  Bell  Exer- 
cises. Full  directions  and  also  an  abundance  of  illustra- 
tions, showing  many  different  positions  on  the  stage,  for 
each  drill.    Price,  25  cents. 

PLAYS  AND  DRAMAS.  I  carry  a  f  ill  line  of  Deni- 
son's  plays,  and  a  supply  of  the  leading  play*  of  other 
houses.    Lists  on  request,  and  any  play  on  receipt  of  price. 


A.  FLiAHAGflN,  262  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago. 
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JWusie  in  the  Public  Schools 

•  MORNING  BELLS  • 


A  choice  collection  of  new  songs  for  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools,  edited  by  W.  A.  Ogden, 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Morning  Bells  is  invaluable 
as  a  supplementary  book  in  schools  where 
music  is  regularly  taught.  It  contains  most 
excellent  songs  for  all  phases  of  school  work. 
It  contains  176  pages,  octavo  style,  beautifully 
printed  and  firmly  bound.  Price,  per  dozen, 
$5.00;  single  copies,.  50  cents.  Specimen  pages 
free.  Address 

Public-School 
Publishing  Company, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


H  7?  H  N  O  7H£  H  N  N 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  in- 
stitution will  commence  September  14,  1893.  New  college 
building,  elevators,  restaurant,  reading  rooms,  and  labora- 
tories. Everything  modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Low 
fees.  Equality  in  sex.  Send  for  Lecture  Card,  Announce- 
ment and  sample  of  The  Cliniqtje.  Address  E.  Z. 
BAILEY,  M.  D.,  3034  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago. 


QUAD  T  U  J  Mn  Successfully  Taught  by 
DnVlUlliirilJ  Mall,  or  Personally. 


Easy  system  to  learn,  and  capable  of  greatest  speed.  Posi 
tions  procured  when  competent.  Course  free  (condition- 
ally). New  Standard  Shorthand  College, 

164-166  Washington  St.,  Ohicago. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

—CINCINNATI,  O.,  TJ.  S.  A. 
Best  Grade  Copper  and  Tm  £5  BJ"  H    B  fit 
School,  College  &  Academy  D  E  In  LO 
U'riee  and  Terms  Free.   Name  this  paper. 


DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
in  the  State  College  of  Kentucky,  an  experi- 
enced and  successful  institute  instructor,  can 
conduct  three  or  four  institutes  in  Indiana 
during  July,  1893.  His  work  is  thorough  and 
practical,  and  is  strongly  endorsed.  Address 
him  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 


there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public- School  Journal. 

chicago,  milwaukee  &  st.  paul  ry. 
Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains,  with  Westinghouse  Air  Signals,  be- 
tween Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis, 
daily. 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vestibuled 
Trains  between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Omaha,  daily. 

Through  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Butte,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  Ore. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  principal 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Daily  Trains  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  via  the  Hedrick  Route. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars,  daily,  between  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Finest  Dining  Cars  in  the  World. 

The  Best  Sleeping  Cars.  Electric  Reading 
Lamps  in  Berths. 

6,100  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Everything  First  Class. 

A  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  company,  of 
Bloomington,  has  just  issued  a  little  book 
which  is  worthy  of  general  attention.  It  is 
entitled  "History  of  Political  Parties"  in  the 
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United  States.  Its  author  is  Josiah  L.  Pick- 
ard,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Chicago,  and  later  president  of  the  University 
of  Iowa.  The  book  has  sixty  pages,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  it  is  bound  in  a  handsome 
flexible  cloth  cover. 

It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  political 
parties  in  this  country,  a  sketch  of  the  early 
party  leaders,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
parties  up  to  1892,  and  a  chapter  of  reflections; 
to  which  is  added  an  ingenious  "chart  giving 
the  principal  facts  regarding  all  'he  presi- 
dential elections. 

How  often  questions  arise  whose  answer  is 
not  easily  found!  Such  as  these:  What  minor 
parties  have  figured  in  our  presidential  elec- 
tions? How  did  the  old  republican  party  differ 
from  the  modern  one  of  the  same  name?  Who 
were  the  defeated  candidates  for  president? 
Was  the  fifteenth  amendment  unquestionably 
adopted?  What  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote 
did  any  candidate  receive?  etc.  The  answers 
to  all  these  questions,  and  many  more  like 
them,  will  be  foilnd  in  this  little  book. — Bloom- 
ington  Pantagraph. 

TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  w#ys. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 


— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
sckool  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 


JJ^'"the'i,1^H 

WFEVERf 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

Cleanses  tbe  Nasal 
Passage**,  Allays  Pain 
and  Inflammation. 

Heals  the  Sores. 

Restores  the 
Senses  of  Taste  an  i 
Smell. 

TRY  THE  CURE. 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable. 
Price  50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  reg.stered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

KNOWLTON'S  BATHING  APPARATUS, 


FEVER 


UNIVERSAL  ft 

$o£     Kf)     BATH.  |J 


Vapor  and  Water-*, 
fresh  salt,  Mineral. 


—  >,  Centennial  Award, 
be  9  Medal  and  Diploma. 
«2  arainst  the  world,  i 

5      Wlmkxa.lt  &  Retail.  "      01.1  Rath;  Renewed. 

Send  for  Circulars.      E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Arm  ArbOP,  Mich. 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  BATH 

EVER  KNOWN! 
FREE  CIRCULARS  EXPLAIN  ALL. 

Address  E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Ann  Aroar,  Mich. 


Flags. 


If  there  is  a  School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  Flag, 
let  the  teacher  write 
immediately  to 

G.  W.  Simmons  &  Co. 

Oak  Hatl,  Boston,  Mass. 


$5 


j 


tO  $15  ^Snf 

LIQKTNING  PLATER 

»  and  plating  jewelry,  watches 

if  tal)l.;ware,  ire.    Piatea  the 
finest  of  jewelry  good  as 
now,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
with  gold,  silver  or  nickel. 
No  experience.    No  capital. 
Every  house  has  Roods  need- 
!     ink  plating-  Wholesale  to 
agents  $5.  Write  for  airou- 
jplars.  II.  E.  ItKLNO  X 
I  Co.,  Columbue,  O. 


LOOK 
AT  OUR 


Advertising-  Pages  and  see 
what  books  we  carry  in  stock. 
You  want  some  of  them  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Remember  that  the  prices 
include  postage. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


A  VACATION  TRIP  IN  GERMANY. 


RICHARD  D.  JONES. 


The  whole  of  Germany,  the  home  of  the 
reformation,  is,  in  a  sense,  the  land  of 
Luther.  All  Germany  was  for  centuries 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps — for  and 
against  Luther.  He  started  the  great 
movement  to  suppress  which  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wai*  a  war 
which  ended  only  because  both  parties 
were  utterly  exhausted,  because  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility  to  continue  the 
struggle.  What  a  battle  ground  Ger- 
many has  been!  Politically,  divided  into 
many  petty  states  warring  with  one  an- 
other, and  by  their  weakness  inviting 
attack  from  their  ambitious  neighbors. 
Religiously,  divided  by  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  old  and  the  new.  Here 
was  borne  the  brunt  of  this  world-wide 
contest.  This  contest  was  precipitated 
by  the  brave  words  of  this  stout-hearted 
man:  "Here  I  stand;  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise; God  help  me.  Amen." 

Every  vacation  trip  in  Germany  ought 
therefore  to  include,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  some  of  the  spots  associated  with 
Luther — especially  his  home  at  Witten- 
berg, sixty  miles  from  Berlin  on  the  way 
to  Leipsic.  Estimated  according  to  the 
standard  of  western  boom  cities,  Witten- 
berg is  not  much  of  a  town.  It  has  a 
population  of  only  14,000  (mostly  "for- 
eigners!") and  no  excitement  about  town 
lots  and  new  additions.  As  in  all  Eu- 
ropean cities,  the  inhabitants  do  not 
manifest  even  the  most  languid  interest 
in  the  latest  census  of  the  city.  To  a 
Tacoma  or  Seattle  man  it  would  seem  as 
though  life  could  hardly  be  worth  living 
over  here.  And  yet  the  name  Witten- 
berg is  known  to  every  well-read  man  on 
both  continents— a  test  of  greatness  the 
result  of  which  would  surprise  some  of 


our  enterprising  and  supposedly  world- 
famous  young  cities. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there 
was  at  this  home  of  the  reformation  a 
university— founded  in  1502  and  main- 
tained until  1817,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated with  that  of  Halle.  At  this  uni- 
versity Luther  was  teacher  of  the  Holv 
Scriptures,  and  the  "cathedra"  from 
which  he  taught  is  still  preserved.  We 
may  infer  the  fame  of  the  university  of 
Wittenberg  from  Shakespeare's  reference 
to  it  in  the  play  of  Hamlet.  He  makes 
the  new  king  say  to  Hamlet: 

For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire. 

Horatio,  too,  had  come  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  old  king. 

This  seat  of  learning  was  the  home  of 
the  reformation.  Here  is  still  the  Schloss- 
kirche  on  whose  doors  Luther  posted 
his^  ninety-five  theses  October  31,  1517, 
which  date  and  event  are  considered  as 
the  commencement  of  the  reformation, 
and  near  by  is  the  spot,  now  marked  by 
an  oak  tree  planted  June  25,  1830,  where 
he  publically  burned  the  papal  bull.  The 
doors  on  which  the  theses  were  posted 
were  burned  in  1760,  but  have  been  re- 
placed by  bronze  doors  on  which  are  cast 
the  original  Latin  text  of  the  theses. 

This  church,  having  been  restored  to 
its  original  condition  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, was  recently  consecrated  with  elab- 
orate ceremonies— the  German  Emperor 
having  invited  all  the  Protestant  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  to  send  representatives 
on  this  occasion.  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  arrive  while  the  repairs  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  I  have  a  piece  of  the  floor 
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from  near  Luther's  grave,  as  I  have  of 
the  Stratford-upon-Avon  church  from 
near  Shakespeare's  grave,  and  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  of  Gray's  monument, 
and  of  the  floor  of  the  hall  in  which  Hetty 
Green  was  tried,  as  readers  of  Adam 
Bede  will  remember,  and  other  memen- 
toes— all  without  a  single  act  of  vandal- 
ism, be  it  strictly  understood. 

Near  the  church  in  the  market  place 
are  monuments  in  bronze  to  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  On  Luther's  is  the  in- 
scription: "Ist's -Gottes  Werk,  so  wird's 
bestehn;  ist's  Menschen  Werk,  wird's 
untergehn."  It  was  market  day,  and  I 
saw  in  the  early  morning  light  the  peas- 
ants arranging  for  sale  their  cabbages 
and  carrots  and  apples  and  "earth-ap- 
ples" (potatoes)  under  the  shadow  of 
Luther's  monument,  and  I  queried 
whether  I  might  not  be  looking  upon  the 
parents  of  a  second  Luther,  who  will  win 
industrial  freedom  for  the  race  as  did  the 
first  Luther  religious  freedom,  and  whose 
bronze  countenance  will  sometime  catch 
the  morning  light  as  did  that  one  before 
me.  But  whether  from  these  parents  or 
no,  from  somewhere  Luthers  will  arise. 
For  there  will  always  be  great  causes  to 
espouse,  and  always  brave  souls  who  will 
dare  to  take  the  side  of  perfect  justice 
"mastered  by  their  faith  divine." 

Luther's  house  is  kept  as  a  memorial  of 
him  and  contains  many  interesting  relics 
of  his  period.  Here  is  his  pulpit,  table, 
bench,  ring,  death-mask,  early  editions 
of  his  translations  of  the  bible,  old  por- 
traits, Catherine  von  Bora's  rosary,  and 
last  but  not  least,  Luther's  drinking-cup, 
i.  e. ,  one  of  his  drinking-cups.  He  seems 
to  have  left  one  in  every  town  in  which 
he  ever  stopped  over  night.  I  rather 
suspect  that  the  average  inhabitant  takes 
more  pride  in  these  Luther  drinking-cups 
than  in  his  translation  of  the  bible. 

I  ought  to  have  bribed  the  keeper  to 
allow  me  to  take  my  first  drink  of  beer 
out  of  the  cup  that  once  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  great  reformer.  It  would  have 
been  a  poetical  downfall.  But  I  did  not 
think  of  it  at  the  time,  so  I  have  yet  to 
drink  my  first  glass  of  beer — and  living 
in  Munich,  too,  which  makes  the  best 
beer  in  the  world  !  The  next  time  I  am 
invited  to  participate  in  the  national  bev- 
erage by  an  Evangelical  minister  whose 
mission  station  in  Munich  is  maintained 
by  Sunday-school  collections  in  America 


— perhaps  I  may  decide  to  do  in  Rome  as 
the  Romans  do. 

They  maintain  here  that  a  schooner  of 
Munich  beer  contains  less  stimulant  than 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  remark  that 
America  is  the  greatest  coffee-drinking 
nation  in  the  world.  I  must  confess  that 
beer  does  not  seem  quite  so  poisonous 
when  one  sees  it  quaffed  by  lovely  woman 
at  out-door  concerts  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  breathing,  and  by  learned  pro- 
fessors at  the  "  Vereins  "  surrounded  by 
admiring  young  imitators.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise at  first  to  see  a  professor  pause  in 
his  "  Vortrag  "  and  propose  to  mitigate 
the  dryness  of  'the  discourse  by  means  of 
the  probable  result  of  the  famous  remark 
of  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina — a  proposi- 
tion greeted  with  cheers  and  with  re- 
newed faith  in  the  good  sense  and  learn- 
ing of  their  favorite  professor. 

Perhaps  beer  is  like  other  vices'  in  that 

"  Seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

The  last  word,  by  the  way,  in  my  German 
dictionary  is  zythotecknik,  which  means 
the  art  of  brewing  beer  !  Let  us  trust, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  last  word 
of  German  civilization  to  the  world.  As 
it  is  not 

To  speak  seriously,  the  German  by  his 
failure  to  fall  in  line  with  the  prohibition 
sentiment  of  our  country  has,  unduly 
perhaps,  lessened  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  many  good  people,  especially 
by  the  leaders  of  the  W.  C.T.U.  move- 
ment. I  can  now  understand  why  a  Ger- 
man just  over  from  the  Fatherland  must 
be  granted  a  little  time  in  which  to  out- 
grow the  effects  of  his  early  education. 
This  train  of  thought  seems  to  have  been 
started  by  one  of  Luther's  drinking-cups. 

Just  below  the  eaves  of  a  church 
wherein  Luther  often  preached,  I  saw  at 
a  book  stall,  a  paper-covered  book  on 
which  I  recognized  the  classic  counte- 
nance and  corn-cob  pipe  of  Mark  Twain. 
This,  said  I  to  myself,  is  fame.  Away 
off  here  in  this  little  town  in  Germany 
he  divides  the  honors  in  his  own  home 
with  the  founder  of  the  reformation. 
I  saw  none  of  the  works  of  Whittier  or 
Longfellow  or  Lowell,  but  the  corn-cob 
pipe  seems  to  have  circumnavigated  the 
globe. 

I  must  omit,  for  the  present  at  least, 
an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  Dresden 
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art  gallery  and  to  the  homes  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  Weimar,  in  order  to 
speak  of  the  Wartburg,  where  Luther 
found  an  asylum  after  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  where  he  worked  on  his  translation 
of  the  bible,  and  threw  the  inkstand  at 
the  devil. 

The  castle  of  the  Wartburg  is  near 
Eisenach,  in  the  heart  of  the  Thuringian 
forest,  about  midway  between  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg.  It  occupies  a  magnificent 
situation  on  a  lofty  summit,  commanding 
a  view  such  as  is  seldom  one's  privilege 
to  see.  The  castle  itself  is  a  fine  build- 
ing with  a  history  running  back  to  the 
year  1070.  Here  Luther  disguised  as  a 
young  nobleman  lived  from  May,  1521,  to 
March,  1522.  The  room  is  still  shown 
where  he  worked  at  his  translation  of 
the  bible:  It  contains  a  deal  table,  a 
carved  deal  bedstead,  a  carved  chest,  a 
picture  of  Melancthon,  and  an  immense 
pyramidal  stove  of  tiles.  The  floor  is 
cement,  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  wood 
finish,  still  the  favorite  wall  decoration 
of  the  G-ermans. 

On  the  mountain  side  opposite  is  a 
huge  green  crown  and  the  letters,  C.  A. , 
(Carl  Alexander),  made  by  leaving  some 
trees  standing  to  make  the  crown  and  let- 
ters, and  cutting  the  rest  away.  On  the 
wall  of  his  room  is  a  place  where  the 
plaster  has  fallen  off  in  an  irregular 
patch.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  spot 
on  which  the  ink  splashed  on  the  occasion 
of  Luther's  famous  interview  with  his 
Manichean  Highness.    I  have  some  flow- 


ers obtained  with  much  labor  from  under 
his  window.  Perhaps  they  are  just  or- 
dinary flowers.  But  if  any  one  is  in- 
clined to  smile  at  this  sentimentality,  I 
shall  quote  against  him  Wordsworth's 
lines  : 

A  yellow  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

This  day  at  the  Wartburg  will  always 
live  in  my  memory,  a  perfectly  glorious 
view  of  mountain,  hill,  and  dale,  the  dark 
forest  above  alternating  with  patches  of 
yellow  grain  beneath,  the  picturesque, 
old-world  city  at  our  feet,  the  clear  sun- 
shine, and  exhilirating  mountain  air,  but 
above  all  the  thought  that  the  eye  of  the 
great  reformer  had  gazed  upon  this  scene 
in  the  first  days  of  discouragement  after 
his  condemnation  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
As  Goethe  has  so  beautifully  said,  "The 
place  that  a  good  man  has  trod  remains 
hallowed  to  all  time." 

For  this  reason  a  vacation  trip  in  Ger- 
many has  charms  that  are  different  at 
least,  if  not  greater  than  a  view  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  of  a  hitherto 
untrod  continent.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  comparisons.  Let  us  enjoy  the 
glorious  mountain  scenery  of  our  western 
states,  if  we  have  opportunity;  and  also 
read  the  history  of  the  world  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enjoy,  when  the  opportunity 
comes,  a  vacation  trip  among  the  places 
hallowed  to  all  time  by  their  association 
with  the  great  and  good  men  of  our  race. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 


I  have  a  friend  "who  often  says  to  me 
when  we  meet,  "If  you've  got  anything 
good  about  you,  pass  it  around! "  I  hap- 
pen to  have  something  good  about  me  to- 
day, and  most  gladly  do  I  proceed  to 
share  it.  This  something  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter.  It  was  never  meant  for  the 
public  eye,  and  so  you  will  please  consider 
it  as  strictly  inter  nos.  The  man  who 
wrote  it  is  the  most  modest  man  I  ever 
knew,  but  the  story  he  tells  is  so  good 
that  I  have  finally  persuaded  him  to  let 


you  read  what  he  wrote  just  to  me,  as  fol- 
lows.   He  says: 

"  This  is  the  first  leisure  moment  I  have  had 
since  we  got  back,  and  I  will  improve  it  by  tell- 
ing you  something  of  our  trip.  We  hoped  to 
see  you  on  our  way  home,  but  the  train  on  the 
J.  <fc  S.  E.  was  away  late,  and  we  hardly  ex- 
pected you  to  sit  up  for  us.  However,  late  as 
we  were,  the  conductor  on  the  Rock  Island 
knew  we  were  coming,  and  he  held  Ms  train  fcr 
us  forty  minutes.  And  that  is  only  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  treatment  we  received  all  along  our 
way.  Everywhere,  going  and  coming,  and  at 
Springfield,  people  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
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other  in  trying  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  clean,  bright-looking  set  of  young  people  I 
had  with  me. 

"I  remember  that  you  once  said,  when  you 
were  here,  that  I  ought  to  be  a  proud  man 
among  my  school  children,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
without  boasting,  that  my  heart  welled  not  a 
little  (perhaps  my  head,  too)  at  the  many  com- 
pliments upon  the  appearance  and  behavior  of 
the  pupils,  from  the  strangers  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact. 

"  There  were  an  even  fifty  of  us — all  my  high 
school  pupils — who  left  here  Thursday  morning 
at  3  o'clock,  and  we  got  back  at  about  the  same 
hour  on  Saturday  morning.  Of  course,  the 
children  were  pretty  tired  when  we  got  home, 
but  'Dot'  was  along  and  had  mothered  them 
all  so  carefully  that  after  a  good  sleep,  they 
every  one  came  up  as  well  as  ever. 

(I  take  off  my  hat  here,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  reverently  explain  that  "Dot"  is  the 
little  woman  who  sits  at  the  table  opposite  the 
writer  of  this  letter.  Her  true  name  is  Rebecca, 
but  she  never  grew  quite  tall  enough  to  match 
the  ideal  in  person,  either  of  the  stately  He- 
brew woman  who  lighted  off  her  camel  to  meet 
Isaac  in  the  field,  or  that  other  Rebecca  whom 
Sir  Walter  has  made  famous':  so  her  husband 
just  calls  her  "  Dot,"  and  that  tells  the  whole 
story.  I  should  like  to  stop  right  here,  though, 
and  say  a  word  or  two  about  her.  She  is  a 
born  mother,  and  one  who  has  never  had  to 
adopt  lap  dogs  to  fill  the  places  at  her  table! 
She  has  borne  six  children.  Four  of  these  yet 
remain  to  call  her  blessed,  and  two  have  "gone 
before."  But  there  is  mother  enough  in  her, 
you  will  observe,  to  meet  the  felt  wants  of  fifty 
boys  and  girls  who  are  off  on  a  two-days'  out- 
ing. She  is  a  very  quiet  little  woman.  You 
would  hardly  notice  her  among  a  crowd  of 
grand  ladies,  and  I  never  heard  of  her  being 
president  of  anything;  but  she  is  a  queen  in  her 
own  home,  and  that  is  what  counts,  according 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  These  fifty  children 
think  so,  too,  and  that  is  what  counts  in  the 
town  where  her  husband  is  teaching!  But  I 
started  out  to  let  the  letter  tell  the  story.) 

"You  want  to  know  what  we  had  planned  for 
the  trip  and  how  it  panned  out.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  the  plan  was  very  simple.  While  I 
was  at  the  capitol,  during  the  holidays,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  what  an  education  it  would  be  for 
our  boys  and  girls  to  see  that  truly  fine  build- 
ing, with  its  elegantly  finished  halls  and  offices; 
its  historical  and  symbolical  paintings  and  re- 
liefs and  statu  jry;  how  much  of  reality  it  would 
put  into  their  history  study  and  into  their 
every-day  reading,  if  they  could  see  our  vari- 
ous state  officers  at  work  in  their  offices;  and, 
above  all,  to  see  the  legislature  in  regular  ses- 
sion, carrying  on  its  actual  work  of  law-making. 
Then  there  were  the  museums,  and  the  libra- 
ries, and  the  grand  stairway,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent building  itself.  Besides  this,  we  had 
planned  only  for  a  visit  to  the  Lincoln  monu- 
ment and  the  Lincoln  homestead.  There  was 
enough,  however,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  a  two- 
days'  jaunt,  and  I  kept  thinking  and  thinking 
how  much  the  children  would  enjoy  it  and  how 
much  good  it  would  do  them. 

"Well,  somehow  the  idea  stuck  to  me,  and 
when  I  got  home  I  wrote  to  the  agent  of  the 


Rock  Island  road  for  rates.  The  first  reply 
was  discouraging,  for  it  would  have  made  the 
cost  of  the  round  trip,  hotel  fare  and  all,  about 
$6.50  each.  This  was  too  much,  for  where 
there  were  two  or  three  from  a  family,  or,  in 
some  cases  if  only  one,  the  cost  would  have 
shut  out  the  very  ones  I  wanted  most  should 
be  benefited  by  the  plan.  Here  was  one  of  the 
times  when  I  wished  I  were  rich  enough  to 
just  put  my  hand  down  in  my  pocket  and  haul 
out  enough  to  pay  the  children's  way;  but  I 
couldn't,  and  there  was  no  use  fretting.  Yet 
the  idea  had  taken  such  a  hold  on  me  that  I 
couldn't  drop  it.  I  stated  the  case  to  some  of 
our  good  people,  and  told  them  that  the  whole 
expense  would  be  somewhere  about  $250.  Al- 
most to  my  surprise  one  after  another  said  'I'll 
put  in  $10,'  and  'I  will,'  and  'I  will,'  until,  in 
one  afternoon  I  had  the  first  hundred  dollars 
in  sight.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  walking  and 
talking  to  get  it  all,  but  I  got  it,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  had  their  trip  and  there  is  nearly  a 
dollar  left! 

"After  a  good  deal  of  correspondence,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  railroad  fare  reduced  so 
that  the  whole  cost,  per  capita,  for  railroad  fare, 
hotel  fare,  street  car  fare,  and  admission  to  Lin- 
coln's Monument,  altogether,  was  only  $5.19. 
After  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  in  anticipation, 
we  started,  made  the  whole  trip  in  safety,  de- 
livered the  young  folks  to  their  parents,  and 
checked  them  off.  Thus  ended  my  responsi- 
bility for  them. 

"How  did  it  pan  out?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  chock  any  more  solid  enjoyment  into  those 
two  days  of  the  children's  lives  with  anything 
less  than  a  ten-ton  pile  driver.  They  just  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  it,  and  so  did  I.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  reaction.  I  never  saw  them 
better  natured  and  more  studious  than  they 
are  this  week.  That  isn't  all;  we  know  each 
other  better,  and  I  am,  as  I  said,  prouder  of 
them  than  ever  before.  Then,  too,  some  little 
traits  cropped  out  here  and  there,  that  I  shall 
keep  in  mind  and  deal  with  in  a  sort  of  fatherly 
way  when  the  proper  opportunities  come,  from 
time  to  time! 

"  We  were  fortunate  in  striking  a  very  in- 
teresting session  of  the  House.  An  important 
bill  was  coming  up.  The  children  saw  the 
dallying  over  the  reading  of  the  journal — as 
we  afterwards  learned,  to  kill  time  and  pass 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  over  into  the  next 
week.  After  a  number  of  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  their  appropriate  com- 
mittees, we  got  a  glimpse  of  a  little  political 
fine  work.  The  bill  in  que'stion  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  name  was 
way  down  in  the  R's,  and  the  opponents  of  it 
expected  to  adjourn  the  session  long  before  his 
name  could  be  reached  in  the  call.  But  during 
the  morning  the  bill  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
Mr  Fowler — up  in  the  F's  you  see — who 
plumped  the  bill  in  upon  the  astonished 
House,  and  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  passed  to  first  reading  without  going  to  a 
committee.  Objection  being  made,  he,  without 
yielding  the  floor,  moved  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  to  the  same  purpose.  After  some  sparr- 
ing, the  vote  was  taken,  the  rules  suspended, 
and  the  bill  read  for  the  first  time  and  placed 
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on  the  calendar  for  second  reading.  Since  our 
return  we  are  all  alive  and  on  the  look  out  to 
watch  the  fate  of  that  bill.  We  all  have  a 
personal  interest  in  it  now,  and  shall  watch  to 
its  final  fate. 

"I  speak  of  this  so  minutely,  because  it 
shows  better  than  I  can  tell  in  any  other  way, 
how  the  '  idea'  of  the  trip  was  realized.  I  did 
not  ask  the  children  to  carry  note  books  and 
use  their  pencils;  I  just  let  them  go  and  use 
their  e%es  and  their  ears.  This  rhey  did,  I  am 
satisfied.    They  show  it  by  their  talk. 

"Of  course  there  were  ever  so  many  things 
connected  with  the  trip  that  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of,  but  I  haven't  time  to  write  them 
out,  here  and  now.  I  only  add  that,  on  the  way 
down,  the  route  agent  took  the  boys  and  girls, 
in  small  squads,  into  the  mail  car  and  let  them 
see  how  mail  is  '  thrown.'  Then,  for  the  even- 
ing that  we  were  in  Springfield,  I  arranged 
with  some  friends  of  mine  in  the  city  to  enter- 
tain the  young  people  at  their  home.  This 
they  did  in  elegant  style,  and  it  was  a  most 
excellent  experience  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Besides  this,  there  was  the  ride  there  and 
back  again,  the  country  and  cities  we  passed 
through,  the  jostling  against  people  which  all 
this  necessitated,  and,  by  far  from  being  least 
of  all,  the  stay  at  the  hotel,  and  the  ordering, 
for  the  first  time  for  many  of  them,  of  a  meal 
from  a  bill  of  fare.  Very  simple  things  to  be 
sure,  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  ex- 
perience of  these  two  days  have  done  more 
than  months  of  mere  school-going  could  do 
toward  fitting  these  children  to  take  a  hold  on 
the  life  they  are  destined  to  live.  I  counted 
that  the  trip  would  put  new  life  and  meaning 
into  their  studies  and  all  their  school  work 
when  they  got  home  agam,  and  I  am  certain 
that  it  has  done  all  that  and  more  too. 

"To  be  sure,  if  I  had  to  lead  out  my  flock 
again  I  see  many  places  where  I  could  improve 
the  management  of  such  a  trip.  Who  couldn't? 
And  yet,  take  it  all  in  all,  I  am  pretty  well 
satisfied,  and  so  are  the  children,  and  so  are 
their  parents  and  friends  who  furnished  the 
wherewithal  for  the  outing.  What  more 
could  I  ask?  " 

There,  that  is  the  letter,  and  it  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  best  things  I  have  seen 
or  known  about  for  many  a  day.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  so  very  great 
about  it  all — that  is,  great  when  meas- 
ured by  world-wide. renown  tape  line; 
but  the  longer  I  live  the  better  I  know 
that  it  is  not  what  makes  "all  the  world 
wonder"  that  is  of  value  to  you  and  to 
me.  You  see,  there  are  so  many  folks 
in  the  world;  and,  take  them  altogether, 
they  care  so  little  for  things — for  what 
you  and  I  do,  any  how.  I  am  never  so 
lonesome  as  when  I  am  in  a  big  city, 
where  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  all  about  me,  not  one  of  whom 
I  know,  not  one  who  knows  or  cares  for 
me.  I  am  sure  that  the  next  edition  of 
the    "History  of  the  World,   from  the 


Beginning,  to  the  present  time,"  will 
make  no  mention  of  the  incident  which 
the  above  quoted  letter  describes.  But, 
for  all  that,  I  would  rather  have  such  a 
chapter  as  this  written  in  my  Book  of 
Life  than  to  have  pages  and  pages  de- 
voted to  me  in  any  World's  History  that 
ever  went  to  press. 

Perhaps  I  get  this  feeling  from  what  I 
read  between  the  lines  of  this  letter;  and 
which  I  am  sure  is  there  for  any  one  to 
read  who  has  eyes  to  see  what  there 
really  is  on  the  pages  before  me.  That 
little  touch  about  "Dot's  being  along," 
concerning  which  I  have  already  re- 
marked (and  you  must  remember  that 
this  letter  was  not  penned  in  any  studied 
way — it  was  never  written  for  effect.  I 
have  quoted  it  just  as  it  came  to  me, 
fresh  from  the  warm  and  enthusiastic 
heart  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and  who 
never  dreamed,  when  writing  it,  that  you 
would  ever  see  it — that  would  have 
spoiled  all).  How  many  pages  do  you  think 
it  would  take  to  tell  all  that  is  said  in 
those  three  words,  "Dot  was  along?" 
Put  over  against  them  the  description  of 
the  great  inauguration  ball,  which  is  on, 
this  very  night,  as  I  write,  and  see  if 
those  three  little  words  do  not  mean 
more  to  you  than  all  the  columns  of  de- 
scription about  that  magnificent  affair? 
I've  nothing  to  say  against  the  ball.  It 
was  all  right,  in  its  place.  But  I  read  in 
the  evening  paper  just  now,  an  incident 
connected  with  the  inauguration  in  Wash- 
ington to-day  which  means  more  to  me 
(and  I  believe  to  all  the  people  in  this 
country  as  well)  than  all  else  that  took 
place  on  that  great  occasion.  And  this 
is  what  I  read:  Just  before  Mr  Cleve- 
land left  the  white  house  to  go  to  the  cap- 
itol  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  after  he 
had  said  au  revoir  to  the  company  of  no- 
table personages  who  had  assembed  to 
see  him  off,  his  wife  called  him  back  for 
a  moment,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  kissed  him  (even  if  all 
the  people  did  see)  and,  with  happy  and 
hopeful  tears  in  her  eyes  said:  "God 
bless  you  my  husband,  and  Godspeed." 

And  I  am  here  to  state  that  if  the  pres- 
ident is  the  man  I  take  him  to  be,  he 
prizes  that  loving  tribute  from  his  wife 
more  than  all  the  honors  that  have  been 
showered  upon  him  during  the  entire  in- 
auguration ceremonies  and  festivities. 
Give  us  a  nation  full  of  wives  and  moth- 
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ers  like  "Dot"  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  (and 
they  are  of  the  same  quality,  though  one 
lives  in  the  white  house  and  the  other  is 
only  a  teacher's  wife),  and  we  will  weather 
through,  and  successfully  settle  the  silver 
question  and  the  tariff  issue,  and  all  the 
other  ills  that  may  rise  up  to  trouble  this 
great  nation  of  ours.  If  only  "Dot  is 
along"  it  will  come  out  all  right,  some- 
how, and  I  know  it. 

And  then  there  is  that  quiet  little  pas- 
sage: "Besides  this,  we  know  each  other 
better  than  we  did  before  ;  and  then,  too, 
some  little  traits  have  cropped  out,  here 
and  there,  that  I  shall  keep  in  mind  and 
deal  with  in  a  sort  of  fatherly  way  when 
proper  opportunities  come,  from  time  to 
time!"  How  many  pages  more  would  it 
take  to  write  out  all  that  is  between 
those  lines?  Truly,  happy  is  that  teacher 
that  can  do  the  like  of  this,  and  happy  is 
that  pupil  who  has  a  teacher  that  can 
deal  with  him  in  a  fatherly  way  as  oppor- 
tunities offer!  What  wonder  that  Mr. 
Emerson  told  his  daughter  that  he  didn't 
care  what  she  studied,  but  that  he  did 
care  whom  she  studied  with!  And  for 
my  part,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
have  a  child  of  mine  be  the  pupil  of  a 
teacher  who  could  and  would  "deal  with 
him  in  a  fatherly  way  '  than  to  have  him 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  most  learned  LL.  D. , 
A.  M. ,  B.  A. ,  F.R  S. ,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
alphabet,  that  ever  set  spectacles  astride 
an  emaciated  nose,  and  grew  dry  and 
sandy  from  digging  in  the  graves  of  dead 
ages,  but  who  lacked  this  one  thing. 

And  then  to  have  some  one  break  the 
ice  for  you  when,  for  the  first  time,  you  go 
to  a  hotel  and  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  printed  bill  of  fare!  As  the  old 
hymn  says,  "O,  what  eternal  horrors 
hang  around"  that  bill  of  fare,  under 
such  circumstances?  Don't  /  remember, 
and  don't  you  remember  what  a  time  we 
had  with  it?  It  was  at  the  Waddell 
House,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  it  first 
happened  to  me.  I  was  seventeen,  and 
was  away  from  home  alone  for  the  first 
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time.  I  got  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  mad  because  breakfast 
wasn't  ready!  And  I  said  so,  too — told 
the  proprietor  (night  clerk)  that  I  had 
my  opinion  of  a  house  that  would  charge 
a  man  (?)  $3.00  a  day  and  make  him  wait 
around  for  an  hour  for  breakfast!  And 
at  six,  when  the  big  dining  room  door 
swung  opea,  I  went  in  to  breakfast  all 
alone!  Not  a  soul  else  to  sit  down  to  those 
two  acres  of  tables  and  dishes  but  myself! 
And  when  a  red-headed  waiter-girl,  in  a 
much  bestarched  calico  gown  which  rat- 
tled like  stage  thunder  as  she  bore 
down  on  me,  thrust  that  bill  of  fare  un- 
der my  nose — O,  I  can't  go  on  and  tell  it 
all!  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since 
it  happened,  yet  it  gives  me  the  horrors, 
even  now,  just  to  write  about  it.  And 
to  be  saved  all  this.  To  have  "Dot 
along"  to  show  a  fellow  how — as  Mr. 
Gounod  says  in  his  opera,  "Oh  bliss,  oh 
rapture,!" 

But  the  chief  thing  about  it  all  to  me 
is,  that  this  teacher  got  an  idea  of  his 
own,  and  without  consulting  Pestalozzi 
or  Froebel,  or  any  other  "authority,"  he 
had  the  head  and  the  heart  to  carry  that 
idea  to  a  successful  issue.  Not  that  you, 
or  anybody  else,  should  try  to  do  just 
what  he  did.  Not  that!  If  you,  teach- 
ing in  a  small  town,  as  this  man  is,  or  in 
a  large  town  either,  for  that  matter, 
should  try  to  do  just  what  he  did,  you 
would  probably  fail  at  it.  But  if  you  can 
get  an  idea  that,  worked  out,  you  think 
will  be  of  value  to  your  children;  and  if 
you  get  that  idea  so  hard  that  it  "sticks 
to  you,"  and  you  can  not  and  will  not 
•  let  it  alone  until  you  can  say:  "I  have 
done  what  I  planned  and  I  am  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  so  are  those 
for  whom  I  planned  and  wrought" — if 
you  can  do  this,  then  you  may  know,  to 
a  certainty,  that  you  are  among  the  elect 
in  the  fraternity;  that  your  "call  to 
teach"  was  a  genuine  voice  from  heaven, 
and  not  some  other  noise  that  you  heard, 
but  didn't  understand. 

A  NOVEL  ? 

iROWN. 

''S   I  VAN  HOE. 


The  present  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  those  who  can  read  only  stories  is 
of  human  development  when  more  peo-  much  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  numbor 
pie  read  than  ever  before.     The  number     who  can  read,   than  ever  before.  For- 
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merly,  the  rule  seemed  to  be  that  people 
read  "to  contradict  and  confute,  or  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  or  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  or  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider."  Now  the  rule  is  that  they  read 
for  the  news  or  for  entertainment.  The 
narrative  form  of  discourse  is  the  best 
adapted  to  entertainment,  and  the  novel 
is  the  most  entertaining  form  of  narra- 
tive. It  has  come  to  be  true,  therefore, 
that  those  who  desire  to  influence  their 
fellow  men  in  any  department  of  social 
life,  whether  in  church,  or  politics,  or 
economics,  or  education,  or  conduct  gen- 
erally, clothe  their  teachings  in  the  form 
of  a  story.  The  majority  of  those  who 
write  books  for  the  public  write  them  to 
sell.  Those  who  have  a  higher  motive 
must  still  write  books  that  will  sell; 
unless  they  can  win  readers,  they  may 
as  well  not  write. 

Most  of  these  books  carry  their  mean- 
ing so  slightly  concealed  that  no  one 
can  avoid  observing  it;  this  is  modern 
realism  in  art.  Who  ever  thought  of 
reading  Doctor  Jekel  and  Mr.  Hyde  or 
Looking  Backward,  a  second  time? 
Neither  the  contents  demand  it,  nor 
does  the  artistic  excellence  invite  it. 
Walter  Scott  was  a  story-teller  of  another 
type.  He  wrote  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  pen  of  an  artist.  He  did  not  seek  to 
instruct  his  readers  in  social  science,  or 
in  natural  history,  or  in  theology,  by 
sugar-coating  this  instruction  with  a 
story.  He  worked  as  an  artist;  his 
stories  were  written  for  themselves,  and 
not  for  some  ulterior  purpose. 

Like  other  artists  he  always  seizes 
upon  somfc  brief  or  longer  period  in  the 
history  of  the  time  he  would  portray,  or 
the  character  he  would  depict,  in  which 
the  interest  culminates,  and  which  is  the 
period  of  transition  to  some  other  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  race,  or  of  a  nation  or 
individual.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  his 
novels  may  be  called  historical.  Many 
other  novels  are  historical  in  the  same 
sense,  which  have  never  been  classed 
among  historical  novels. 

In  Ivanhoe  the  author  has  seized  upon 
a  transition  period  in  the  development 
of  the  English  people,  concentrating 
within  a  few  days  of  time  the  changes 
that  it  required  generations  to  bring  to 
pass  in  the  actual  history  of  this  nation. 

To  interpret  this  work  of  art,  one  must 


come  into  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
the  story  is  laid.  To  do  this  the  reader 
must  become  familiar  with  the  character- 
istics pf  Early  Saxon  life  and  with  the 
history  of  the  Norman  invasion,  and  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Norman  charac- 
ter. The  uncompromising,  determined, 
persistent,  but  patient  and  almost  stolid 
nature  of  the  Saxon  is  brought  into 
strong  contrast  with  the  mercurial, 
chivalric,  despotic,  and  heroic  character 
of  the  Norman.  This  picture  which 
Scott  has  painted  in  Ivanhoe  has  for  a 
back-ground,  two  distinct  peoples  occu- 
pying the  same  territory.  This  is  their 
only  bond  of  union.  Wamba,  the  jester, 
reveals  this  seemingly  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference to  Gurth  in  his  dissertation  upon 
the  different  names  for  the  common  do- 
mestic animals.  Ox  and  beef,  sheep  and 
mutton,  calf  and  veal,  swine  and  pork, 
were  couplets  each  of  which  pointed  to 
the  relation  of  Norman  to  Saxon,  as  be- 
ing that  of  master  to  slave.  But  neither 
Wamba  nor  Gurth  recognized  the  rela- 
tion as  being  more  than  an  external  one, 
maintained  by  force.  Even  the  stolid 
Gurth  felt  no  real  inferiority  to  the  most 
exalted  and  famed  of  the  Norman 
knights,  the  renowned  Bryan  De  Bois 
Guilbert.  Out  of  this  separation  is  to 
grow  a  union,  but  how? 

It  is  interesting:  to  note  that  in  the 
disinherited  knight,  we  find  the  Norman- 
ized  Saxon,  and  in  the  Black  Prince  the 
Saxonized  Norman,  and  that  this  union 
of  alien  elements  must  look  for  its  cause 
in  the  crusades.  From  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  a  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  liber- 
ated, which  entered  into  the  heart  of  ttfe 
world  and  which  saw  in  every  man  a 
brother.  It  was  not  a  dead  body  or  a 
vacant  tomb,  but  a  living  spirit  that  the 
crusaders  brought  from  the  Holy  Land. 

But  there  is  another  element  repre- 
sented in  Isaac  the  Jew,  that  must  be 
introduced  if  the  author  is  to  paint  for  us 
a  true  picture  of  the  period.  Spiritually 
or  socially,  the  Jew  is  the  old,  the  out- 
grown. He  is  the  dead  past  masquerad- 
ing in  human  form.  He  is,  therefore, 
an  object  of  contempt  to  both  Norman 
and  Saxon.  He  is  "a  dog  of  a  Jew"  to 
be  kicked  out  of  the  way.  The  farthest 
stretch  of  the  conception  of  human 
brotherhood  would  not  include  him.  But 
he  was  thrifty  and  carried  the  bag.  He 
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must  supply  that  without  which  Ivanhoe. 
whom  we  may  call  the  first  Englishman, 
would  find  it  imposible  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  unregenerate  Norman  en- 
trenched in  power. 

Another  element  is  needed  to  adorn 
the  picture  and  add  to  its  interest.  It 
must  show  not  only  the  patient  and  loyal 
G-urth  whose  instinctive  reverence  for 
law  compelled  him  to  conform,  but  it 
must  depict  Locksley,  also,  the  less  phleg- 
matic Saxon  whose  wrongs  had  pricked 
him  on  to  open  rebellion  and  outlawry. 

It  is  at  the  tournament  that  these  jar- 
ring elements  are  brought  together  and 
the  first  decisive  step  is  taken  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  Norman  spirit  to  that 
of  the  Saxon  in  the  social  life  of  England. 
At  this  tournament  the  Norman  knights 
go  down  one  by  one  before  the  lance  of 
Ivanhoe,  who,  we  repeat,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  product  of  Norman  and 
Saxon  civilization — the  Englishman.  But 
it  is  not  without  the  aid  of  the  Saxonized 
Norman,  the  Black  Knight,  that  the  vic- 
tory is  finally  won.  That  is,  the  English 
civilization  is  not  the  result  of  the  over- 
throw and  eradication  of  the  Norman 
civilization,  but  its  roots  draw  nourish- 
ment from  both  the  Norman  and  the 
Saxon.  Prince  John,  in  the  story,  is  the 
alien,  unregenerate  Norman.  The  tour- 
nament settled  the  question  of  his  con- 
tinued supremacy.  So,  too,  the  same 
question  was  decided  against  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  archery  contest,  but  on  the 
plane  of  the  common  people.  From  this 
tournament  to  the  end  of  the  narrative 
there  is  a  succession  of  defeats  experi- 
enced by  whatever  is  distinctively  Nor- 
man, when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
new  spirit  that  Ivanhoe  and  the  Black 
Prince  together  represent. 

We  have  now  suggested  the  main  con- 
tent of  the  picture.  This  is  illumined 
and  filled  up  to  artistic  completeness  by 
the  net  of  incidents  which  the  author  has 
woven  with  a  master  hand.  But  each 
separate  incident  is  a  repetition  of  the 
declaration,  more  or  less  positive,  made 
by  the  tournament  itself.  The  English- 
man had  taken  England,  and  the  old  civ- 
ilization must  go.  The  once  magnificent 
order  of  the  Knights  Templars  is  toppling 
to  its  fall.  Its  weakness  is  symbolized 
by  the  imbecility  of  its  grand  master. 
Gedric,  the  Saxon,  can  play  but  an  infe- 


rior part  on  this  new  English  stage.  He 
would  restore  the  old  Saxon  dynasty, 
which  had  long  ago  proved  its  own  un- 
fitness by  its  inability  to  survive. 

Ivanhoe  marries  Rowena,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  English  family.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  story, 
sets  up  no  family.  Out  of  the  family 
springs  the  nation.  The  marriage  of 
Ivanhoe  and  Rowena  determines  therefore 
that  it  is  the  Normanized  Saxon,  and  not 
the  Saxonized  Norman  that  is  to  give 
form  and  character  to  the  English  na- 
tion. 

The  episode  of  Bryan  De  Bois  Guilbert 
and  the  Jewess,  in  which  he  offers  to  sac- 
rifice everything  for  the  love  of  Rebecca, 
is  another  affirmation  of  the  death  that 
awaits  the  ancient  and  powerful  order  of 
Knights  Templars,  an  institution  utterly 
hostile  to  the  new  spirit.  Rebecca's  love 
for  Ivanhoe  is  an  artistic  recognition  of 
the  nature  common  to  the  members  of 
the  human  family,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  race  and  creed.  It  may  not 
be  altogether  fanciful  to  suggest  that  it 
may  also  be  a  concealed  prophesy  by  the 
author  that  the  English  race  is  eventually 
to  draw  all  other  races  into  union  with 
it,  and  to  finally  possess  the  earth.  Both 
Rebecca  and  Ivanhoe  would  have  resisted 
unto  death  the  consumation  of  any  nearer 
relation,  and  yet  each  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauty  of  spirit  as  well  as  of  form  of 
the  other.  They  were  types  of  different 
races,  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
apparently  impassable  gulf.  The  one 
must  live  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  civ- 
ilization that  is  to  be  more  fully  realized 
by  his  posterity.  The  other  must  seek 
the  cloister,  there  to  die  to  the  world, 
and  with  the  final  going  out  of  her  life 
her  family  becomes  extinct.  The  one  is 
ever  looking  forward;  the  other,  never. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  suggest  to  the  reader  who  has  never 
seen  anything  more  than  the  story  in 
Scott's  novels,  that  there  is  something 
more  there.  It  is  this  something  more 
that  makes  it  really  worth  while  to  read 
them  at  all.  To  him  who  can  see  in  the 
primrose  by  the  way-side  "a  simple  prim- 
rose and  nothing  more,"  there  is  little  of 
value  in  the  primrose.  There  is  a  mean- 
ing that  is  not  always  written  upon  the 
forehead  of  things,  that  is,  after  all,  the 
real  thing.    The  true  artist  is  quite  apt 
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not  to  write  his  meaning  in  ordinary  lan-  his  meaning  does  not  lie  far  below  the 
guage  upon  the  things  he  creates.  This  surface.  And  this  it  is  that  makes  his 
is  true  in  general  of  Walter  Scott,  though     stories  so  charming  to  so  many  people. 


ATALA. 


TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


IX. 


If  my  dream  of  happiness  was  intense, 
it  was  also  short;  and  the  awakening 
awaited  me  at  the  hermit's  cave.  I  was 
surprised,  when  we  arrived  about  noon, 
not  to  see  Atala  run  out  to  welcome  us. 
A  sudden  fear  seized  me.  I  called  to  her, 
but  the  silence  which  followed  was  alarm- 
ing. Yet  more  frightened  at  the  dark- 
ness which  reigned  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto,  I  said  to  the  missionary:  "O 
thou,  whom  heaven  accompanies  and  for- 
tifies, penetrate  these  shadows." 

,  How  weak  is  he  who  is  dominated  by 
his  passions!  How  strong  the  one  who 
reposes  on  God!  There  was  more  cour- 
age in  this  religious  heart  at  the  age  of 
almost  four  score  years  than  in  all  the 
ardor  of  my  youth.  The  man  of  peace 
entered  the  cave,  and  I  remained  outside 
trembling  with  fear.  Soon  a  feeble  mur- 
mur reached  my  ear.  A  cry  escaped  me, 
and  with  renewed  strength  I  sprang  into 
the  darkness  of  the  cavern.  Spirits  of 
my  forefathers,  you  alone  know  the  sight 
that  met  my  eyes! 

The  hermit  had  lighted  a  pine  knot;  he 
held  it  with  a  trembling  hand  above  the 
couch  of  Atala.  This  lovely  being,  half 
raised  upon  one  elbow,  was  pale  and*dis- 
hevelled.  Great  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  her  brow;  she  sought,  with 
her  half-extinguished  sight,  to  convey  to 
me  her  love;  a  faint  smile  settled  upon 
her  lips.  Struck  as  by  lightning,  my 
eyes  fixed,  my  arms  extended,  my  lips 
parted,  I  remained  motionless.  A  pro- 
found silence  reigned  a  moment  among 
the  three  actors  in  this  scene  of  grief. 
The  priest  was  the  first  to  break  it. 
"This,"  he  said,  "must  be  only  a  fever 
occasioned  by  fatigue,  and  if  we  resign 
ourselves  to  the  will  of  God,  He  will  have 
pity  upon  us." 

At  these  words,  the  blood,  stopped  in 
its  course,  began  to  flow  through  my 
veins,  and  with  the  mobility  of  a  savage 
I  passed  suddenly  from  the  excess  of  fear 


to  the  excess  of  confidence.  But  Atala 
did  not  permit  me  to  remain  thus.  Shak- 
ing her  head  sadly,  she  made  a  sign  to  us 
to  approach  her  couch.  "My  father,"  she 
said  in  a  feeble  voice,  addressing  the  her- 
mit, "I  am  at  the  portals  of  death.  O 
Chactas!  listen  without  despair  to  the  sad 
secret  which  I  have  guarded  that  I  might 
not  make  you  too  unhappy,  and  that  I 
might  obey  my  mother.  Try  not  to  in- 
terrupt me  by  those  expressions  of  grief 
that  will  but  lessen  the  few  moments  that 
I  have  to  live.  I  have  many  things  to 
say,  and  by  the  feebleness  of  my  pulse 
and  the  difficulty  in  breathing,  I  feel  that 
I  must  hasten." 

After  some  moments  of  silence,  Atala 
began  again:  "My  sad  destiny  was 
fixed  before  I  was  born.  My  young  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  my  mother  made  a 
vow  to  the  Queen  of  Angels  that  if.  I  was 
spared,  I  should  be  consecrated  to  the 
church: — fatal  vow.  which  drives  me  to 
the  tomb! 

' '  When  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  my 
mother  died.  A  few,  hours  before  her 
death  she  called  me  to  her  bedside  and 
said  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  a  mission- 
ary, who  consoled  her  last  hours:  'My 
daughter,  you  know  the  vow  I  made  for 
you.  Would  you  fail  your  mother?  I 
leave  you  in  a  world  unworthy  to  have 
control  of  a  Christian ;  in  the  midst  of 
idolaters  who  blaspheme  your  father's 
God  and  mine;  the  God  who,  after  giving 
you  life,  preserved  it  for  you  by  a  mira- 
cle. Oh,  my  dear  child,  in  accepting  the 
veil  of  the  virgins,  you  only  renounce  the 
cares  of  a  family  and  the  wild  passions 
which  have  troubled  the  bosom  of  your 
mother!  Come  then,  my  darling,  come, 
swear  upon  this  image  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Savior,  in  the  hands  of  this  holy 
priest  and  of  your  dying  mother,  that 
you  will  not  dishonor  me  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Think  that  I  engaged  myself  for 
you,  in  order  to  save  your  life,  and  that, 
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if  you  do  not  keep  my  promise,  you  will 
plunge  the  soul  of  your  mother  into  eter- 
nal torment.' 

"O  my  mother,  why  did  you  speak 
thus!  O  religion,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  my  misery  and  my  happiness,  which 
ruins  while  it  consoles  me!  And 'you, 
dear,  sad  victim  of  a  passion  which  con- 
sumes me,  even  at  the  threshold  of  death, 
you  see  now,  O  Chactas,  what  has  caused 
the  hardships  of  our  destiny  !  Bursting 
into  tears  and  throwing  myself  into  my 
mother's  arms,  I  promised  all  that  she 
asked.  The  missionary  pronounced  over 
me  the  terrible  words  and  gave  me  the 
scapulary  which  bound  me  forever.  My 
mother  menaced  me  with  her  malediction 
if  I  broke  my  vow,  and  after  having  rec- 
ommended me  to  keep  it  an  inviolable 
secret  from  the  persecutors  of  our  reli- 
gion, she  expired,  holding  me  in  her  em- 
brace. 

"  At  first  I  did  not  know  the  full  mean- 
ing of  my  vow.  Full  of  Christian  ardor 
and  proud  of  the  Spanish  blood  that 
flowed  in  my  veins,  I  saw  around  me  only 
men  unworthy  to  receive  my  hand;  I  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  having  no  other 
love  than  that  for  the  God  of  my  mother. 
I  saw  you,  a  young  and  beautiful  pris- 
oner; I  was  sad  at  your  fate;  I  dared  to 
speak  to  you  of  your  danger;  then  I  be- 
gan to  feel  all  the  weight  of  my  vow." 

As  Atala  finished  these  words,  shaking 
my  fist  and  regarding  the  priest  with  a 
menacing  look,  I  cried:  "This,  then, 
is  the  religion  that  you  have  talked  so 
much  about!  Perish  the  oath  which  keeps 
from  me  my  Atala!  Perish  the  God  who 
perverts  nature!  Man-priest,  what  have 
you  come  to  these  forests  to  do?" 

"To  save  you,"  said  the  old  man  in  a 
terrible  voice;  "to  subdue  your  passions, 
and  to  prevent  you,  blasphemer,  from 
drawing  down  upon  yourself  the  wrath 
of  heaven!  It  becomes  you  well,  young 
man,  scarcely  entered  into  life,  to  com- 
plain of  your  sorrows!  Where  are  the 
marks  of  your  suffering?  Where  are  the 
unjust  afflictions  that  you  have  supported? 
Where  are  your  virtues,  which  alone 
could  give  you  the  right  to  complain? 
What  service  have  you  rendered?  What 
good  have  you  done?  Ah!  unhappy  being, 
you  offer  me  only  passions,  and  you  dare 
accuse  heaven!  When  you  have,  like  me, 
passed  thirty  years  of  exile  upon  the 
mountains,  you  will  be  less  prompt  to 


judge  of  the  designs  of  providence;  you 
will  comprehend  then  that  you  know 
little,  that  you  are  a  very  small  part  of 
the  creation,  and  that  there  is  no  chas- 
tisement so  rigorous,  no  ill  so  terrible, 
that  sinful  man  does  not  deserve  to 
suffer  it. " 

The  fire  which  flashed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  old  man,  his  white  beard  which  trem- 
bled upon  his  breast,  his  terrible  words, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  god.  Over- 
whelmed at  his  majesty,  I  fell  upon  my 
knees  and  begged  pardon  for  my  passion- 
ate,reproaches.  ' '  My  son, "  he  responded, 
with  an  accent  so  sweet  that  remorse 
entered  my  soul,  "my  son,  it  is  not  for 
myself  that  I  reprimand  you.  Alas!  You 
are  right,  my  dear  child,  for  I  have  done 
very  little  in  this  forest,  and  God  has  no 
more  unworthy  servant  than  I.  But,  my 
son,  heaven,  heaven  you  must  never  ac- 
cuse! Pardon  me  if  I  have  offended  you; 
but  we  will  listen  to  your  sister.  There 
is  perhaps  a  remedy.  Do  not  grow  weary 
of  hoping,  Chactas;  it  is  indeed  a  divine 
religion  that  makes  hope  one  of  the  vir- 
tues. " 

"My  young  friend,"  replied  Atala, 
"you  have  been  a  witness  of  my  com- 
bats, and  yet  you  have  known  only  a 
small  part  of  them.  I  hid  from  you  much. 
No,  the  black  slave  who  waters  the  hot 
sands  of  Florida  with  his  sweat  is  not  so 
miserable  as  Atala  has  been.  Soliciting 
you  to  flee,  and  yet  certain  of  dying  if 
you  left  me;  fearing  to  fly  with  you  into 
the  wilderness,  and  yet  panting  after  the 
shade  of  the  wood.  Ah!  if  it  had  only 
been  the  leaving  of  relatives,  friends,  and 
country!  if  even — frightful  thought! — it 
had  been  the  loss  of  my  soul!  But  thy 
spirit,  Oh,  my  mother!  thy  spirit  was 
ever  with  me,  reproaching  me  for  thy 
torments.  I  heard  thy  reproaches;  I 
saw  the  flames  consuming  thee;  my  nights 
were  feverish  and  full  of  phantoms;  my 
days  were  desolate;  the  dews  of  the  even- 
ing dried  upon  my  parched  skin;  'I  opened 
my  lips  to  the  breezes,  and,  instead  of  re- 
freshment, they  added  fire  to  my  breath. 
What  torment  to  see  you  always  near 
me;  far  from  my  people  in  the  deep  soli- 
tuds,  and  to  feel  that  between  you  and 
me  was  an  unsurmountable  barrier! 
To  pass  my  life  at  your  feet,  to  serve  as. 
your  slave,  to  prepare  your  repast  and 
your  couch  in  some  unknown  corner  of 
the  universe,  would  have  been  supreme 
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happiness.  Now  eternity  is  about  to  en- 
gulf me,  and  I  must  appear  before  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  At  the  moment 
when  I  see  with  joy  that  virtue  has  con- 
quered in  keeping  me  true  to  my  mother, 
I  feel,  by  a  frightful  contradiction,  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  remain  with  you. " — 
"My  daughter,"  interrupted  the  mission- 
ary, "your  sorrow  makes  you  wild.  The 
excess  of  feeling  to  which  you  deliver 
yourself  is  not  right;  but  it  is  less  culpa- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  God,  because  it  is  a 
false  conception  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
the  wickedness  of  the  heart.  You  must 
then  put  far  from  you  these  transports 
which  are  not  worthy  of  your  innocence. 
But,  also,  my  dear  child,  your  impetuous 
imagination  has  alarmed  you  too  much 
concerning  your  vows.  Religion  does  not 
exact  a  more  than  human  sacrifice.  Its 
true  emotions  and  its  moderate  virtues 

(To  be 


are  much  above  the  false  sentiments  and 
the  unnatural  virtues  of  a  pretended  hero- 
ism. If  you  had  forgotten  your  vows, 
poor  frightened  lamb,  the  Good  Shepherd 
would  have  sought  to  lead  you  back  to 
the  fold.  The  treasures  of  repentance 
would  be  open  to  you:  torrents  of  blood 
are  necessary  to  efface  our  sins  in  the 
eyes  of  men;  a  single  tear  suffices  for 
God.  Reassure  yourself  then,  my  dear 
child,  your  condition  requires  that  you  be 
calm;  let  us  address  ourselves  to  God, 
who  heals  all  the  wounds  of  his  servants. 
If  it  is  His  will,  as  I  hope  it  is,  that  you 
escape  this  malady,  I  will  write  to  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec.  He  has  the  necessary 
powers  to  relieve  you  of  your  oath,  which 
is  not  binding  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
you  can  end  your  days  here  by  me  with 
Chactas  for  your  husband. 

ntinued. ) 


OUR  RED  MHN. 


DR.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  IOWA  CITY. 


IX. 


Since  my  last  article  was  written, 
nearly  all  Protestant  missionary  soci- 
eties have  decided  to  refuse  any  further 
government  aid  in  support  of  their 
schools,  and  so  lay  aside  the  title  they 
have  hitherto  borne  of  '  'contract  schools. " 

INDIAN  TREATIES. 

At  the  organization  of  our  national 
government  the  perplexing  question  as 
to  the  wisest  treatment  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  damanded  solution. 

Their  "right  of  occupancy"  had  been 
conceded  by  all  nations,  claiming  title  to 
lands  on  the  ground  of  discovery.  The 
surrender  of  this  "right  of  occupancy" 
had  been  obtained,  in  some  instances, 
through  treaty  with  the  colonies.  As 
white  settlements  advanced  opportuni- 
ties for  hunting  and  fishing  receded  and 
the  Indians  were  quite  easily  induced  to 
move  backward.  Individuals  bought  of 
Indians  small  tracts.  Upon  the  frontiers 
conflicts  arose  and  the  "right  of  occu- 
pancy" was  sometimes  surrendered  at 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

As  the  colonies  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  large  part  of    their  western 


claims,  colonial  treaties  and  private  pur- 
chases were  recognized  as  valid.  Vari- 
ous methods  of  handling  the  "Indian 
problem"  presented  themselves: 

1.  The  Indians  might  be  considered  as 
attached  to,  and  transferred  with,  the 
soil,  a  sort  of  villange  as  under  the 
feudal  system.  But  their  tribal  organi- 
zation, their  perfect  independence  of  any 
other  control,  and  their  nomadic  habits, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  owner 
of  the  soil  to  secure  either  service  or  obe- 
dience. 

2.  They  might  be  accepted  as  depend- 
ents of  the  general  government — paupers 
in  a  measure.  But  the  expense  of  their 
support  would  be  too  great  unless  they 
could  be  kept  under  perfect  control 
within  well  defined  limits.  This  course 
was  deemed  impracticable. 

3.  As  enemies,  they  could  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  "paroled  prisoners," 
which  would  involve  agreement  upon 
their  part  to  be  enforced  by  arms  if  nec- 
essary. 

This  latter  course  was  adopted  at  the 
outset.  Indian  affairs  were  placed  under 
control  of  the  War  Department,  and  so 
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remained  'till  1840.  After  that  time  the 
second  plan  above  given  prevailed;  res- 
ervations were  provided  within  whose 
limits  tribes  were  confined;  Indian  af- 
fairs then  were  under  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  But  the  tribes 
were  still  considered  as  enemies  to  be 
watched  and  guarded  against.  Forts 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  of  reser- 
ervations. 

Recognition  of  a  quasi  national  exist- 
ence among  the  various  families  of  Indi- 
ans, which  was  at  a  later  period  extended 
to  tribes,  became  the  basis  of  treaty  mak- 
ing. The  practice  of  treating  with  Indi- 
ans as  with  civilized  nations,  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  our  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence until  1870,  when  by  congres- 
sional act  the  right  of  treaty-making  by 
"the  president  with  consent  of  the  senate, 
was  taken  away,  and  congress  assumed 
control,  leaving  details  of  management 
of  Indian  affairs  still  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

At  the  very  beginning  a  natural  divi- 
sion into  a  Northern  and  a  Souther?!  In- 
dian Department  was  made,  witn  the 
Ohio  river  as  the  line  of  separation.  A 
still  further  division  appears  between  the 
"Six  Nations  of  New  York"  and  all 
other  tribes  of  the  Northern  Department; 
and  between  the  Choctaws,  the  Chicka- 
saws,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks  of 
the  Southern  Department. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  treaties 
are  of  record ;  82  per  cent  of  these  are  in 
the  Northern  Department;  79  per  cent 
of  all  treaties  refer  chiefly  to  ' '  rights  of 
occupancy,"  their  abrogation,  or  their 
limiting. 

In  respect  of  limits  of  occupancy  two 
classes  of  treaties  appear:  1.  General; 
embracing  treaties  with  families  in  na- 
tional capacity.  2.  Special;  embracing 
treaties  made  with  individual  tribes. 

An  example  of  the  first  class  is  the 
treaty  made  with  the  "  Six  Nations, " 
October  22,  1784.  It  fixed  their  west- 
ern boundary  upon  a  line  extending  four 
miles  east  of  the  Niagara  river  continued 
to  the  Pennsylvania  northern  boundary, 
thence  by  the  said  northern  and  by  the 
western  boundary  line  till  it  reaches  the 
Ohio  river. 

Another  example  is  in  a  treaty  made 
with  other  tribes  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, January  4,  1785,  which  fixes  their 
.eastern  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cuy- 


ahoga river  southward  to  the  parallel  of 
the  portage  between  the  sources  of  the 
Miami  and  the  Maumee  rivers,  thence 
westward  to  a  point  due  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  thence 
south  to  the  Ohio  river.  Southwestern 
New  York  and  eastern  Ohio  thus  lay  be- 
tween the  Six  Nations  and  the  Indians 
of  the  northwest. 

By  similar  treaties  in  the  Southern 
Department,  Cherokees  were  confined  to 
southern  and  eastern  Tennessee,  western 
Carolinas,  and  northeastern  Georgia; 
Choctaws  to  southern  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi south  of  the  Yazoo  river;  Chick- 
asaws  to  territory  between  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws ;  and  Creeks  to  that  part  of 
Georgia  not  occupied  by  Cherokees. 

These  general  treaties  reserved  mili- 
tary tracts  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
miles  square  and  a  strip  six  miles  wide, 
and  west  of  the  Detroit  river  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  St.  Clair;  also  the  fort  at 
Mackinaw  and  its  dependencies.  Several 
treaties  renewing  or  explaining  the  above 
are  followed  by  an  act  of  congress,  March 
30,  1802,  which  establishes  essentially  the 
same  line  as  the  treaty  of  January  21, 
1785,  for  the  Northern  Department,  and 
the  treaties  of  November  28,  1785,  and 
of  August  7,  1790,  between  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  of  the  Southern  Department.1 

As  a  specimen  of  special  treaties,  one 
is  taken  from  the  forty-four  treaties  made 
with  Pottaioattamies.  This  is  selected  be- 
cause it  is  representative  in  its  general 
features,  and  because  the  tribe  seemed 
to  be  favored  with  more  than  eleven  per 
cent  of  all  treaties  made. 

Oct.  2,  1818,  "The Pottawattamie  Na- 
tion of  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States 
all  the  country  comprehended  within  the 
following  limits :  Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tippecanoe  river,  and  running  up 
the  same  to  a  point  twenty-five  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Wabash  river;  thence 
on  a  line  as  nearly  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  Wabash  river  as  practicable,  to  a 
point  on  the  Vermilion  river  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  Wabash  river;  thence 
down  the  Vermilion  river  to  its  mouth, 
and  thence  up  the  Wabash  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  The  Pottawattamies 
also  cede  to  the  United  States  all  their 
claim  to  the  country  south  of  the  Wabash 
river. "  (This  territory  is  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  White,  Tippecanoe,  Benton, 
and  Warren  counties  of  Indiana.) 
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"The  United  States  agree  to  purchase 
any  just  claim  which  the  Kickapoos  may 
have  to  any  part  of  the  country  hereby 
ceded  below  Pine  Creek. "  (This  provision 
shows  that  there  were  rival  claimants  to 
the  same  territory — a  condition  of  things 
so  very  common,  that  from  two  to  four 
treaties  with  as  many  different  tribes 
have  been  made  for  the  same  territory. 
This  occurred  most  frequently  in  Central 
and  Western  Illinois.) 

(July  30,  1819,  the  Kickapoos  sell  their 
claim.  In  August,  1819,  they  define  the 
extent  of  the  claim;  less  than  a  year  later 
change  is  made  in  terms  of  purchase,  and, 
in  three  weeks  more,  another  change  by 
which  money  is  paid  the  Kickapoos  to 
aid  them  in  removal  to  lands  given  them 
in  Missouri.) 

"The  United  States  agree  to  pay  to 
the  Pottawattamies  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in 
silver,  one  half  of  which  shall  be  paid  at 
Detroit  and  the  other  half  at  Chicago,  and 
all  annuities,  which,  by  any  former  treaty, 
the  United  States  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
Pottawattamies,  shall  be  hereafter  paid 
in  silver."  (The  former  treaties  referred 
to  were:  One  permanent  annuity  of 
$1,000,  one  annuity  for  ten  years  of  $500, 
one  permanent  annuity  of  $500,  and  one 
annuity  for  fifteen  years  of  $1,300.) 

"  The  United  States  agree  to  grant  to 
the  persons  named  in  the  annexed  sched- 
ule, and  their  heirs,  the  quantity  of  land 
therein  stipulated  to  be  granted;  but  the 
land  so  granted  shall  never  be  conveyed 
by  either  of  the  said  persons  or  their 
heirs,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. "  (The  persons 
referred  to  were  seven  Burnetts,  evi- 
dently half-breeds — five  males  receiving 
two  sections  each,  and  two  females  one 


section  each,  one  Pottawattamie  chief  one 
section,  and  one  daughter  of  a  chief  one 
section.) 

Following  this  treaty  is  a  line  of  trea- 
ties with  the  chiefs  and  with  bands  of  the 
tribe  surrendering  reservations  made  to 
individuals  or  to  families.  By  1842  all  res- 
ervations had  been  surrendered  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Southern  Michigan. 

In  many  treaties  Indian  debts  were 
assumed  by  the  United  States.  Traders 
trusted  Indians  to  the  full  amount  of  their 
money  annuities,  and  often  to  the  extent 
of  their  annual  supplies.  The  same  degree 
of  honor  is  found  among  Indians  as  among 
white  men  as  to  certain  payment  of  their 
debts  for  whisky.  The  prohibitory  en- 
actments of  the  United  States  have  not 
resisted  the  greed  of  traders  and  the  red 
man's  love  for  "fire  water." 

Laudable  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  United  States  to  induce  civilization 
by  gifts  of  draft  animals,  seed,  mills, 
etc.,  but  "Farmer  Indians"  lose  caste 
with  "Blanket  Indians"  where  schools 
are  lacking.  After  a  century  of  treating 
with  uncivilized  men,  with  a  real  desire 
to  bring  them  out  of  barbarism,  in  the 
use  of  millions  of  treasure  in  annuities 
and  presents — presents,  the  desire  for 
which  led  Indians  often  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities for  new  treaties — the  govern- 
ment has  at  last  begun,  where  the  start 
should  have  been  made  long  ago,  to  make 
intelligent  and  industrious  citizens  out  of 
Indian  youth. 

The  time  for  '  'diplomacy"  in  its  original 
signification  —  double  dealing — is  past. 
The  Delawares  at  one  time  sold  to  buyers 
"as  large  a  piece  of  land  as  they  could 
walk  around  in  a  day."  The  purchasers 
ran.     1  lEx  uno  (Usee  omnes. " 


THE  VALUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  MORAL  TRAINING. 

PRESIDENT  DE  GARMO,  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 


Moral  training,  as  now  practically  re- 
alized in  the  public  schools,  rests  princi- 
pally upon  the  inculcation  of  maxims  of 
moral  conduct  and  their  enforcement  by 
authority.  This  system  leaves  a  gap 
which  literature  is  well  calculated  to  fill. 
Under  the  most  rigorous  system  of  au- 
thority, there  is  still  room  for  much  moral 


badness  that  cannot  be  reached  by  this 
means.  A  child  may,  for  instance,  be 
harsh  or  even  cruel  in  his  treatment  of 
animals  or  other  children.  He  may  be 
greedy,  surly,  selfish,  discontented;  he 
may  be  obscene  in  his  language  and  a  pol- 
lution to  the  whole  neighborhood.  The 
traditional  minister's  son  often  illustrates 
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this  fact.  When  the  child  becomes  a  man 
he  may  give  v/ay  to  one  after  another  of 
a  whole  catalogue  of  vices;  he  may,  for 
instance,  become  a  tyrannical  husband 
and  father,  a  worthless  or  injurious  citi- 
zen, and  yet  from  infancy  to  manhood 
never  suffer  seriously  from  the  retribu- 
tion of  violated  law.  An  additional  dan- 
ger is  that,  when  authority  is  relaxed, 
the  habits  it  has  established  may  give 
way,  and  the  child  surrender  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  bad  disposition.  Thus  the 
widow's  son  may  become  a  comfort  or  a 
heart-breaking  sorrow  to  his  mother. 

The  chief  defect  in  our  present  system 
seems  to  lie  in  the  feebleness  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  ideals  and  disposition  of 
the  child.  This  is  in  many  cases  left  to 
accident,  whereas  much  might  be  done 
through  literature  in  all  cases.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  to  give  moral  lessons  from 
little  books  on  ethical  instruction  is  an 
exaggerated  form  of  the  old  method  of 
inculcating  maxims,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced inadequate.  It  tends  to  a  pre- 
mature, abnormal  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  does  not  fill  the 
gap  that  now  exists. 

Now,  since  all  moral  ideas  are  por- 
trayed in  literature  in  such  a  form  as  to 
attract  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
child  toward  the  good,  and  to  arouse  his 
antipathy  to  the  bad;  since  literature  is 
also  perfectly  adapted  to  all  stages  and 
phases  of  mind,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  treating  each  topic  as  an 
ethical  whole,  employing  the  most  fascin- 
ating flights  of  the  imagination,  and  giv- 
ing the  child  the  constant  opportunity  of 
passing  disinterested  moral  judgments 
upon  all  sorts  of  situations',  it  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  most  perfect  of  existing 
instruments  for  developing  a  happy,  gen- 
erous, unselfish  disposition  in  children, 
and  for  giving  them  the  most  true,  vivid, 
and  concrete  ideals  of  ethical  conduct. 

The  literature  open  to  us  is  of  two 
kinds;  one  showing  a  mechanical  requital 


"  The  stock  of  ideas  and  feelings  which 
a  child  from  its  infancy  has  gathered  from 
its  peculiar  history  and  home  surroundings 
is  the  primitive  basis  of  its  personality." 
— McMnrray's  "  General  Method" 

"How  powerful  the  tendency  has  been 
and  still  is  toward  pure  formal  drill  and 


for  deeds,  often  emphasizing  the  nega- 
tive idea  of  retribution,  the  other  show- 
ing the  larger  group  of  special  pleasures 
one  may  enjoy  through  the  renunciation 
of  selfish  enjoyments  associated  with  un- 
ethical actions.  The  latter  is  far  more 
likely  to  arouse  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  higher  thought,  to  develop  the  dis- 
position along  desirable  lines.  The  use 
of  literature  employing  the  more  me- 
chanical and  negative  kinds  of  requital 
for  good  and  evil  should  be  restricted  in. 
amount  and  confined  largely  to  early 
grades.  Fables  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  since  they  deal  with  moral  ideas 
purely  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint. 
Virtue  pays  a  larger  dividend  than  its 
opposite.  Then  come  fairy  tales  and  folk 
stories,  which  begin  to  introduce  purely 
moral  motives.  After  these  there  is  a 
large  body  of  literature  that  dwells  upon 
the  more  individual  phases  of  conduct. 
Such  are  the  stories  of  ancient  heroes  as 
told  in  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Odyssey ;  or  such  modern 
books  as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  which 
shows  the  beauty  of  unselfishness.  After 
this  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  litera- 
ture that  reveals  in  gradually  broadening 
prospect  the  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  various  institutions  of  society. 
Sailor  stories,  for  instance,  show  the  de- 
votion of  the  individual  to  the  ship, or  the 
little  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
Indian  tales  of  the  right  kind  show  the 
defense  of  the  home  against  the  savage. 
Robinson  Crusoe  develops  the  economic- 
instinct  of  the  child.  While  such  books 
as  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby"  give  him 
many  concrete  illustrations  of  manliness 
at  school.  We  may  thus  rise  by  a  series 
of  easy  gradations  to  the  great  master- 
pieces of  modern  times,  of  which  Shake- 
speare's dramas  must  ever  take  the  lead 
in  portraying  the  ethical  relations  of  in- 
dividuals to  all  phases  of  institutional 
life. 


word  memory  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  even  geography  and  history,  which 
are  not  at  all  formal  studies,  but  full  to 
overflowing  with  interesting  facts  and 
laws,  have  been  reduced  to  a  dry  mem- 
orizing of  words,  phrases,  and  stereo- 
typed sentences." — McMurry's  "General 
Method. " 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Depart ment  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  i  r  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  lirst  month's  work;  ihose  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month:  and  so  on. 


The  City  Superintendent. 

There  has  been  some  interest  awakened 
in  the  matter  of  grading  schools,  by  the 
discussion  that  has  arisen  over  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Harris  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  too  little  difference  of 
opinion  among  well-informed  people  to 
make  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  prolonged 
discussion  upon  the  question,  as  he  pre- 
sents it.  Everybody  who  stops  to  ascer- 
tain what  his  position  is,  agrees  with 
him,  except  those  who  hold  that  iron- 
clad gradation  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
schools.  Some  of  the  younger  critics, 
whose  experience  has  been  limited  to 
teaching  in  the  country  school,  and  who 
know  all  about  it,  therefore,  lament  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Harris,  who  taught  a  country  school  so 
long  ago,  and  have  been  studying  these 
proolems  ever  since.  They  think'that  if 
he  only  had — or  had  only — their  experi- 
ence, he  would  hold  a  different  opinion. 
We  think  so  too. 

But  it  will  be  a  misfortune  if  this  dis- 
cussion shall  cease  before  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  evil  complained  of  has 
found  a  permanent  lodgement  in  the 
minds  of  all.  The  first  thing  is  to  see 
that  a  real  evil  exists.  The  worst  phase 
of  this  evil  is  that  capable  children,  those 
upon  whom  the  next  generation  must 
depend  for  leadership,  are  compelled  to 
"  mark  time,"  while  the  less  capable  are 
coming  up.  This  has  always  been  the 
serious  criticism  upon  the  graded  school, 
and  nearly  every  superintendent  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  a  remedy. 

Our  own  investigation  convinces  us 
that  in  not  a  few  cases  where  the  super- 
intendent says  a  remedy  has  been  found 
and  applied,  he  is  mistaken.  He  has 
made  some  rule,  perhaps,  but  it  is  not 
obeyed,  and  he  does  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  the  enforcement  of  it.  The  usual  ob- 
jection is  that  it  breaks  in  on  the  estab- 
lished order    and    creates  friction  "to 


make  individual  exceptions."  Where  the 
grades  are  a  year  apart,  there  is  little 
chance  for  the  capable  pupil  to  pass  on. 
If  he  is  "exceptionally  bright"  it  may  be 
possible. 

Now  it  is  not  the  "exceptionally 
bright,"  but  the  capable  that  ought  to  be 
pushed  forward.  Many  of  these  capable 
ones  are  perfectly  willing  to  "mark 
time."  They  do  nob  yearn  for  more 
work.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
typical  capable  boy  does  not  long  for 
work  of  any  kind.  If  he  can  keep  his 
rank  without  work  he  is  not  apt  to  com- 
plain. But  he  ought  to  be  discovered, 
and  pushed  on  to  a  class  in  which  he 
would  be  compelled  to  work  to  maintain 
a  rank.  The  teacher  finds  many  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  doing  this.  To  push 
one  child  forward,  and  keep  another  back, 
who,  perhaps,  may  make  better  recita- 
tions from  day  to  day  than  the  former, 
opens  the  door  to  serious  complaints. 
And  yet  this  is  what  ought  to  be  done,  it 
may  be.  Some  children  have  physical 
vigor  and  mental  capacity  far  beyond 
what  they  will  use,  except  under  some 
spur. 

Past  experience,  in  more  than  one  lo- 
cality, has  proved  it  to  be  practicable  to 
arrange  the  grades  in  the  lower  classes 
so  that  they  shall  not  be  more  than  ten 
weeks  apart.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
have  a  constant  moving  up  of  the  capa- 
ble ones,  and  a  moving  down  of  the  in- 
capables.  If  a  mistake  is  made,  it  is 
readily  discovered  and  corrected. 

Again,  let  all  classes  and  all  teachers 
do  all  they  can.  Some  teachers  with 
their  schools,  are  actually  required  to 
"mark  time"  while  the  others  are  com- 
ing up.  We  hold  that  if  no  two  rooms  of  the 
same  grade  are  in  precisely  the  same 
stage  of  progress,  at  any  time,  it  is  a 
commendable  feature  of  the  system  of 
schools,  in  which  this  state  of  affairs  is 
found.     It  is  the  superintendent's  busi- 
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ness  to  know  how  the  teachers  are  doing 
their  work,  by  actual  observation  of  it. 
He  cannot  know  it  by  sending  out  ques- 
tions, and  examining  the  papers  in  his 
office.  If  the  teacher  is  a  good  teacher, 
he  or  she  can  be  trusted  to  carry  her 
class  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  go.  If 
the  teacher  is  a  poor  one,  then  grading 
the  progress  of  the  schools  will  not  help 
them.  One  of  the  advantages  that  is  to 
come  from  dropping  out  the  stated  exam- 
inations in  all  the  grades,  is  the  larger 
freedom  of  teachers  and  schools  in  de- 
termining their  progress.  "When  the  ex- 
aminations are  required,  all  the  classes 
must  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  or  the 
questions  do  not  fit.  The  business  of  the 
superintendent  is  the  inspiring  and  guid- 
ing of  the  teachers.  But  give  the  teach- 
ers the  freedom,  and  the  responsibility 
which  goes  with  freedom,  to  determine 
what  their  children  can  do,  and  how  to 
do  it.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  will 
need  little  or  no  personal  attention  from 
him.  It  is  the  poor  capable  teachers  and 
the  poor  incapables  that  will  demand  his 
attention.  He  can  soon  make  of  the  poor 
capable  teachers  good  teachers.  The  in- 
capables must  be  gotten  out  of  the 
schools  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  phase  of 
the  evil  of  rigid  gradation.  The  weak 
pupils  are  unduly  stimulated  to  keep 
step  with  the  mediocres.  There  are  some 
children  that  are  physically  too  weak  and 
excitable  to  be  allowed  in  a  school  of 
physically  and  mentally  vigorous  child- 
ren. The  stimulus  is  too  great  for  them. 
The  work  can  not  be  gauged  for  such 
children.  It  is  the  parents  of  such  child- 
ren that  complain  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  pressure  of  school  requirements.  In 
any  school;  where  there  are  ambitious 
pupils,  these  children  will  always  be 
strung  up  to  a  high  tension. 

But  there  are  weaklings  who  are  not 
nervous.  They  are  slow,  either  because 
the  nervous  system  does  not  develop 
rapidly,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Over- 
stimulus  is  bad  for  these.  Let  them  drop 
back  where  they  can  do  the  work  required 
without  it.  This,  too,  requires  that  the 
distance  between  the  grades  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  be  as  short  as  possible.  In 
a  building  where  there  are  two  second 
reader  rooms,  the  pupils  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  four  grades,  ten  weeks  apart. 
If  there  were  three  rooms  the  difference 


could  be  still  less;  or,  if  each  of  the  two 
rooms  has  three  classes,  instead  of  two, 
the  same  gradation  could  be  made  as 
with  three  rooms. 

It  is  now  approaching  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  is  the  time  when  the  super- 
intendent should  look  over  his  organiza- 
tion, and  determine  what  modifications 
can  be  made  to  reduce  the  evils  of  grada- 
tion to  the  minimum.  Gr.  P.  B. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
the  First  Two  Years  in  a  live-grade  course;  First  Two 
Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  and  First  or 
Primary  Form. 


"The  Little  Brown  Baby." 

[From  "Seven  Little  Sisters."] 

(One  of  the  warm  babies,  taught  early 
in  the  fall.) 

SECTION  I. 

Far  away  in  the  warm  country  lives  a 
little  brown  baby;  she  has  a  little  brown 
face,  little  brown  hands  and  fingers, 
brown  body,  arms,  and  legs,  and  even 
her  little  toes  are  brown. 

And  this  baby  wears  no  little  frock 
nor  apron,  no  little  petticoat,  nor  even 


no.  1. 


stockings  and  shoes — nothing  at  all  but 
a  string  of  beads  around  her  neck;  for 
the  sun  shines  very  warm  there,  and  she 
needs  no  clothes  to  keep  her  from  the 
cold. 

Her  hair  is  straight  and  black,  hang- 
ing softly  down  each  side  of  her  small 
brown  face;  nothing  at 'all  like  Bell's 
golden  curls  or  Mamie's  sunny  brown 
ones. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  she  lives 
among;  the  flowers  and  the  birds  ? 

She  rolls  in  the  long,  soft  grass,  where 
the  gold  colored  snakes  are  at  play;  she 
watches  the  young  monkeys  chattering 
and  swinging  among  the  trees,  hanging 
by  the  tail ;  she  chases  the  splendid  green 
parrots    that    fly    among     the  trees; 
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and  she  drinks  the  sweet  milk 
of  the  cocoanut  from  a  round  cup  made 
of  its  shell. 

SECTION  II. 

When  night  comes  the  mother  takes 
her  baby  and  tosses  her  up  into  the  little 
swinging  bed  in  the  tree,  which  her 
father  made  for  her  from  the  twisting 
vine  that  climbs  among  the  branches. 
And  the  wind  blows  and  rocks  the  little 


NO.  2. 

bed;  and  the  mother  sits  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  singing  a  mild  sweet  song,  and 
this  brown  baby  falls  asleep.  Then  the 
stars  come  out  and  peep  through  the 
leaves  at  her.  The  birds,  too,  are  all 
asleep  in  the  tree;  the  mother-bird 
spreading  her  wings  over  the  young  ones 
in  the  nest,  and  the  father-bird  sitting 
on  a  twig  close  by  with  his  head  under 
his  wing.  Even  the  chattering  monkey 
has  curled  himself  up  for  the  night. 

Soon  the  large  round  moon  comes  up. 
She,  too,  must  look  into  the  swinging 
bed,  and  shine  upon  the  closed  eyes  of 
the  little  brown  baby.  She  is  very  gen- 
tle, and  sends  her  soft  light  among  the 
branches  and  thick  green  leaves,  kissing 
tenderly  the  small  brown  feet,  and  the 
crest  on  the  head  of  the  mother-bird, 
who  opens  one  eye  and  looks  quickly 
about  to  see  if  any  harm  is  coming  to  the 
young  ones.  The  bright  little  stars,  too, 
twinkle  down  through  the  shadows  to 
bless  the  sleeping  child.  All  this  while 
the  wind  blows  and  rocks  the  little  bed, 
singing  also  a  low  song  through  the 
trees;  for  the  brown  mother  has  fallen 
asleep  herself,  and  left  the  night  wind  to 
take  care  of  her  baby. 

SECTION  III. 

So  the  night  moves  on,  until,  all  at  once, 
the  rosy  dawn  breaks  over  the  earth; 


the  birds  lift  up  their  heads,  and  sing 
and  sing;  the  great  round  sun  springs 
up,  and  shining  into  the  tree,  lifts  the 
shut  lids  of  the  brown  baby's  eyes.  She 
rolls  over  and  falls  into  her  mother's 
arms,  who  dips  her  into  the  pretty  run- 
ning brook  for  a  bath,  and  rolls  her  in 
the  grass  to  dry,  and  then  she  may  play 
among  the  birds  and  flowers  all  day  long; 
for  they  are  like  merry  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  the  happy  child,  and  she  plays 
with  them  on  the  bosom  of  the  round 
earth,  which  seems  to  love  them  all  like 
a  mother. 

This  is  the  little  brown  baby.  Do  you 
love  her  ?  Do  you  think  you  should 
know  her  if  you  should  meet  her  some 
day? 

A  funny  little  brown  sister.     Are  all 
of  them  brown  ? 
We  shall  see. 

Plan  for  teaching  the  story : 

Aim — We  will  begin  a  story  to-day 
about  one  of  your  little  sisters  whom  you 
have  never  seen.  See  if  she  is  at  all  like 
the  sisters  that  you  have  seen. 

Preparation — You  thought  you  knew 
all  of  your  sisters,  didn't  you  Nellie  ? 
And  you  thought  that  you  had  no  sister, 
Nina  ?  We  will  find  out  about  this  little 
sister  and  see  how  you  like  her. 

How  many  of  you  have  a  baby  brother 
or  sister,  two  or  three  years  old  ?  What 
are  some  of  the  cunning  things  that  he 
does,  John  ? 

Do  you  take  your  baby  sister  out  of 
doors,  Mary  ?    What  if  you  were  to  take 


NO.  3. 

her  out  without  hat  or  sun- bonnet  when 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  (She  would 
become  tanned.)  Now  this  little  sister 
about  whom  we  shall  learn,  lives  out  in 
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the  sunshine  and  wears  no  hat.  How 
would  you  expect  to  find  her  looking  ? 
(Brown.) 

Presentation  {Sec.  I.) — Read  to,  "She 
rolls  in  the  long  soft  grass."  Where 
Bell  and  Marnieare  spoken  of,  the  names 
of  two  of  our  own  little  school  children 
are  substituted,  the  one  with  "golden 
curls,"  the  other  with  "sunny  brown 
ones." 

"She  rolls  in  the  long  soft  grass."  Do 
you  like  to  play  in  the  tall  grass  ?  (Some 
say,  "Yes.")  Why  not,  Gertie  ?  (Snakes.) 


no.  4. 


There  are  snakes  in  this  grass  where  our 
brown  baby  plays — "gold  colored  snakes 
at  play,"  (No.  1)  but  they  will  not  hurt 
her,  and,  Gertie,  most  of  our  snakes  are 
just  as  harmless. 

Now  what  is  it  our  little  brown  baby 
does  ?  Would  you  like  to  play  just  one 
play  all  day  ?  Neither  does  our  brown 
baby.  "She  watches  the  young 
monkeys,"  part  of  the  time.  What  do 
you  think  they  are  doing  ?  Where  have 
you  seen  a  picture  of  monkeys  swinging? 
(Barnes'  Second  Reader.)  What  two 
things  does  the  little  brown  baby  do  ? 
But  that  is  not  all.  "She  chases  the 
splendid  green  parrots  that  fly  among 
the  trees."  (Parrots  were  studied  in  sci- 
ence previous  to  this.)  And  when  she  is 
hungry  what  will  her  mother  give  her? 
(Milk.)  But  it  is  not  milk  from  a  cow. 
From  what,  do  you  think?  Read  "and 
she  drinks"  etc.  (The  cocoanut  is  famil- 
iar to  the  children,  having  been  studied 
in  science.) 

You  may  tell  me  three  ways  the  little 
brown  baby  has  of  spending  her  days, 
Ernie;  Reuben,  also.  George  may  tell 
me  what  she  does  when  she  is  hungry. 

Now  you  may  pass  to  the  table  (where 


paper  and  pencils  have  been  distributed.) 
Ora,  Reuben,  and  Ernie  may  picture 
brown  baby  as  we  first  saw  her  at  play. 
(No.  1) — Alice,  Nellie,  and  Nina  may 
show  us  the  monkeys  as  she  saw  them. 
(No.  2) — Miller,  Gertie,  and  Orion  may 
make  the  parrots  as  baby  saw  them.  (No. 
3) — Tom  and  Charles  may  get  some  din- 
ner for  the  baby  (No.  4).  (They  all 
drew  cocoanuts  and  trees  in  the  science 
study,  as  this  is  an  easier  task  than  the 
others  have.  The  division  working  out 
the  first  story  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
results.  John  has  to  get  down  on  the 
platform  to  show  how  the  baby  rolls  in 
the  grass.  Repeated  attempts  are  made 
to  picture  out  their  thoughts,  here,  but 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  represent  the  hu- 
man form  and  feature  correctly.  Try  it, 
you  who  are  not  artists.  They  ask  if 
they  may  take  their  papers  home  and 
work  at  it.  To-morrow  during  the  drawin  g 
hour  they  will  be  helped  to  represent  the 
face  of  the  brown  baby  and  her  form,  not 
hidden  by  the  grass.  This  work  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  young  children  to  accomplish  very 
successfully.  They  should  be  encouraged, 
however,  to  do  their  best,  and  it  should 
not  be  intimated  to  them  that  this  is 
something  beyond  them.) 

Preparation  (Sec.  II.) — You  may  tell 
me,  Nina,  what  you  know  about  the  little 
brown  baby.  You  may  tell  me  the  story 
too,  Mary. 

Aim — Now  we  know  how    the  baby 


no.  5. 


spends  her  days;  we  will  see  to-day  how 
she  spends  her  nights. 

Presentation — When  night  comes  and 
your  little  sister  is  sleepy,  what  does 
mamma  do?     "When  night  comes  brown 
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baby's  mamma" — finish  from  first  sen- 
tence, Sec.  II.  Did  you  ever  see  a  bed 
in  a  tree?  (Birdie's  bed.)  Any.  other 
than  the  birdies  ?  (Hammock.)  This 
hammock  bed  is  made  of  what  ? 

You  said  your  mother  rocked  your 
baby  sister — must  brown  baby  go  to 
sleep  without  being  rocked  ?  What  will 
rock  her  cradle  ?  Read  remainder  of  Sec. 
II.  {Crest  may  need  to  be  explained.  A 
good  picture  will  call  to  mind  some  bird 
they  have  seen  with  a  crest.) 

You  may  tell  me  all  the  story  about 
how  brown  baby  spends  her  nights,  Char- 
lie.   You  may  tell  it  Ora,  and  you  Alice. 

You  may  all  tell  me  the  whole  story  of 
brown  baby's  nights,  here  on  paper.  (See 
No.  5.) 

Preparation  {Sec.  III.) — You  may  tell 
me,  Miller,  how  brown  baby  spends  her 
days,  and  you  may  tell  me  Tonie,  how 
she  spends  her  nights  ?  Where  did  we 
leave  her  ? 

Aim — Now  to-day  we  will  watch  brown 
baby  as  she  wakens  and  see  how  she 
spends  her  mornings. 

Presentation — What  might  waken  her 
here  in  the  tree  ?  Read  to  "She  rolls" 
etc.  How  will  she  get  down  from  her 
bed  ?  t:  She  rolls  over  and  falls  into  her 
mother's  arms."  Now  that  she  is  up  (or 
down,  rather),  what  comes  next  ?  But 
what  did  you  tell  me  about  her  clothes  ? 
What  next?  Read  to  "  Do  you  love 
her  ?  " 

Now  I  have  introduced  you  to  this  little 
sister.  Are  you  glad  that  you  have  this 
little  brown  sister  ?  Is  she  like  your  lit- 
tle sisters  at  home  ?  In  what  ways  ?  Is 
she  different  from  them  ?    How  ? 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  know  her  if 
you  should  meet  her  some  day  ?  " 

Do  you  think  she  is  the  only  sister 
whom  you  have  never  seen  ? 

"  We  will  see. " 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 
Normal,  111.,  March  6,  18.93. 


Teaching  Little  Children  to  Read. 

We  reproduce  the  following  from  Pri- 
mary Education.  It  is  a  clear  statement 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  method  of 
teaching  the  little  ones  to  read.  The 
teacher  has  made  use  of  almost  every 
known  device,  and  has  begun  at  the  right 
place,  teaching  children  to  recognize  the^ 


words  when  the  sounds  are  given. 
She  begins  this  after  the  children  have 
had  some  practice  in  recognizing  words 
and  sentences  printed  upon  the  black- 
board. But  no  teacher  will  need  to  have 
this  lesson  explained. 

COMBINATION  METHOD. 

(A  visit  to  the  room  of  Miss  M.  Mitchell,  Howard  Ave. 
School,  Roxbury,  Mass.) 

An  attractive  schoolroom,  an  earnest,  sym- 
pathetic teacher,  and  forty  or  fifty  bright  little 
boys  and  girls  who  had  entered  school  in  Sep- 
tember, welcomed  the  visitor  one  January 
morning. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  little  time  this  morning, 
Miss  Mitchell,  and  tell  me  how  you  get  your 
wonderful  results  in  teaching  little  children  to 
read?" 

"Certainly;  where  shall  I  begin?  At  the 
beginning?" 

Upon  being  assured  that  that  was  just  what 
was  desired,  the  teacher  gave  an  hour  outlin- 
ing her  method,  answering  questions  and  illus- 
trating each  point  on  the  blackboard,  calling 
on  the  children  to  do  the  work  as  she  ex- 
plained it. 

"  I  divide  my  school  into  groups,  from  six  to 
ten,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  I  become  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  them  to  form  an  idea 
where  they  belong. 

THE  OBJECT. 

"  I  first  give  each  child  at  the  board  an  ob- 
ject, and  when  I  pet  the  sentence,  'I  have  a 
top,'  or  'a  dog,'  I  print  it  on  the  board,  until 
each  child  has  'a  story.'  Then  I  let  the  chil- 
dren take  a  pointer  and  find  their  own  stories. 
Next  I  introduce  the  idioms  'I  see,'  'I  have,' 
etc.,  teaching  additional  phrases.  I  use  the 
first  simple  words  often  enough  for  them  to  be- 
come familiar  with  them." 

"  Why  do  you  print  these  words  instead  of 
writing  them?" 

"  Because  I  am  getting  ready  for  books,  and 
books  are  not  in  script.  I  want  the  c  ildren 
to  learn  the  form  they  are  going  to  use  in 
books  through  life." 

"Do  the  children  reproduce  this  print  on 
their  slates?" 

"Never;  they  write  on  their  slates,  but  do 
not  write  these  lessons.  Their  writing  is  quite 
another  matter." 

"  Do  you  think  the  children  know  the  differ- 
ent words  that  make  up  these  first  sentences?" 

"  As  individual  words  at  first?  No;  but  very 
soon,  yes.  I  care  most  that  they  should  know 
the  object  words.  I 

USE  THE  SENTENCE  METHOD 

at  first,  because  of  the  interest  it  creates  and 
the  fluency  they  acquire  by  it.  Besides,  I 
want  these  words  in  the  sentence  to  use  again 
as  key-words.  I  teach  in  this  way  such  words 
as  I  can  use  to  develop  the 

TWENTY-FOUR  SIMPLE  SOUNDS. 

"While  the  groups  are  learning  these  words, 
I  have  little  class  talks  with  the  children.  I 
tell  them  I  shall  say  some  words  slowly  and 
hey  must  tell  me  what  I  say.    I  do  this  to 
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educate  their  ear  to,  know  that  a  succession  of 
sounds  make  a  word.  I  hear  teachers  say  that 
children  can  give  all  the  separate  sounds  of  a 
word,  and  yet  cannot  pronounce  the  word  at 
the  close.  This,  I  think,  is  because  children 
do  not  hear  a  succession  of  sounds  often 
enough.    I  give  my  little  talks  to 

TRAIN  THE  EAR 

to  know  words  when  pronounced  slowly." 
.   Miss  Mitchell  then  stepped  before  her  class 
and  told  the  following  little  story,  and  the 
children   recognized    instantly  the  analyzed 
words: 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  little  girl. 
Her  name  is  Nellie.  One  day  her  mother 
bought  her  a  doll.  It  was  such  a  pretty- 
doll.  It  had  Ions  hair,  and  black  eyes,  and 
very  pretty  red  cheeks.  She  had  on  a  blue 
dress  and  a  velvet  hat,  and  the  boots  were 
made  of  kid.  Her  stockings  were  blue,  j  us t 
like  her  dress.  Nellie  was  so  pleased 
with  this  doll  that  she  jumped  up  and  d  ow  n. 
When  her  little  friends  came  to  see  her,  she 
would  get  her  doll  the  very  first  thing  and 
show  it  to  them.  And  she  is  going  to  ask 
her  mother  to  let  her  take  the  doll  to  school 
some  Friday  afternoon. 

She  then  tested  their  knowledge  of  slowly 
pronounced  words  by  the  following  dictation, 
which  the  children  obeyed  instantly:  "  Touch 
your  ear,  cheek,  teeth,  chin,  neck, 
w ai st,  lip  s.  Point  up,  down,  to  the  desk, 
floor."  She  also  directed  an  action,  as  follows, 
which  was  carefully  performed  by  children: 

"Go  to  the  box  and  get  seven  beans 
and  put  f  i  ve  on  my  desk  and  the  rest  on 
the  pi  at  f  or  m." 

"I  then  make  use  of  this  ear-training  by 
learning  words,  through  the  sounds  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Starting  with  the  word 
cat,  I  get  from  the  class  the  first  sound,  and 
turning  to  the  board,  I  say,  'I  will  show  you 
how  it  looks,'  and  so  on  with  each  sound  of 
that  word,  and  of  my  eleven  key  words.  They 
must  return  to  the  sounds  of  these  key  words 
for  any  help  they  need  in  learning  new  words. 
I  teach  a  new  sound  by  getting  it  first  from 
some  familiar  word.  If  I  wanted  to  teach  the 
sound  ow,  I  would  first  take  cow,  which  I 
use  for 

A  NEW  KEY  WORD, 

(Letters  indicated  by  different  type  would  be  "tied"  on 
the  board.) 

telling  them  the  word  at  first,  if  necessary, 
and  asking  them  to  think  out  loud  as  I  put  on 
the  board  the  words,  now,  town,  brown, 
growl,  etc." 

"Do  you  give  these  words  their  diacritical 
marking?" 

"No,  because  books  are  not  marked.  I 
speak  of  these  sounds  as  representing  some 
pretty  thing  they  know,  as  t,  the  ticking  sound; 
s,  buzzes  and  hisses;  sh,  husking  sound;  ch, 
steamboat  sound;  h,  the  tired  sound,  and  so  on." 

"What  rule  do  you  observe  in  selecting 
words  to  be  analyzed  by  sound?" 

"  I  would  never  teach  a  key  word  by  sound 
till  it  had  first  become  familiar  by  the  object  or 
in  a  sentence,  and  1  am  careful  in  teaching 
words  similar  to  the  key  word,  never  to  take  a 
word  that  the  children  were  not  familiar  with 
in  talking." 


"Do  you  never  cross  out  any  silent  letter?" 
"Yes,  I 

CROSS  EXCEPTIONS, 

(Letters  in  italics  would  be  crossed  on  the  board.) 
but  do  not  otherwise  mention  silent  letters.  I 
mark  such  words  as  young,  great,  and  bread." 

"How  do  they  know  these  exceptions?" 

"  I  tell  them  what  these  words  are." 

"Word  method?"  suggested  the  visitor. 
"Yes,  I  use  all  methods.  Let  me  show  you 
how  I  fix  my  y's." 

The  teacher  then  stepped  to  the  board  and 
wrote  the  word  my.  "  What  does  y  say  at  the 
end  of  a  short  word?"  (Ch.  gave  long  i  at 
once.)  She  next  wrote  yes.  "  What  does  y  say 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word?"  (Ch.  gave  long 
e.)  The  next  blackboard  work  was  funny. 
"  What  does  y  say  at  the  end  of  a  long  word?" 
(Ch.  gave  short  i.)    The  y  problem  was  solved. 

"  How  do  you  teach  the  long  sounds  of  the 
vowels?" 

"  If  I  were  to  teach  the  word  child,  I  should 
draw  a  line  over  the  i  and  say  that  letter  tells 
its  name;  in  old,  o  tells  its  name,  and  they 
soon  learn  the  ild  ind  old  without  any  marking. 
If  I  were  teaching  snow,  I  should  cross  the  w 
and  say  the  o  tells  its  name." 

"  Why  do  not  the  children  pronounce  the  o 
as  a  short  sound  in  snow?" 

"Because  they  know  the  word  snow,  and 
would  not  see  any  meaning  in  the  word,  if  it 
were  pronounced  with  a  short  o."  (Miss 
Mitchell  then  turned  to  the  board  and  wrote 
"a  live  cat,"  without  any  marking.  The  chil- 
dren read  it  at  sight  correctly.)  "  They  would 
not  think  of  calling  that  live  (with  i  short),  be- 
cause they  never  heard  it  pronounced  in  that 
way,  in  such  a  place  as  this.  I  think  we  do 
not  give  children  enough 

CREDIT  FOR  THEIR  INTELLIGENCE, 

said  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  sufficient  illustration  for  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  Miss  Mitchell  in  teaching  lit- 
tle children  to  read.  She  has  combined  them 
all  —  sentence  method,  word  method,  and 
phonics;  without  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
so-called  "synthetic"  method,  she  seeems  to 
have  instinctively  caught  the  best  there  was  in 
it,  leaving  out  the  mass  of  detail  that  obstructs 
thought.  Her  methods,  as  a  combination  of 
different  systems,  is  her  own,  and  the  evolution 
of  long,  earnest  study  and  trial  of  the  different 
means  by  which  the  desired  end  could  be 
reached  with  the  least  resistance  and  outlay  of 
time  and  effort.    She  has  used  a 

VIGOROUS  COMMON  SENSE 

in  choosing  her  steps  of  progress,  and  has 
based  every  calculation  on  the  assumption  of 
the  child's  intelligence  and  power  to  grasp. 
She  has  given  them  the  means  and  the  power  to 
help  themselves  in  finding  out  new  words,  the 
greatest  benefit  any  teacher  can  give  little  chil- 
dren in  teaching  them  to  read. 

THE  RESULT. 

Books  are  not  given  these  children  till  after 
they  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  300  words 
— usually  after  Christmas.  On  the  morning  of 
the  visit  they  were  given  Cyr's  "Children's 
Primer/'  and  asked  to  look  a  moment  at  a  les- 
son they  had  not  s^en. 
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"This  is  sight  reading,  with  no  previous 
preparation,"  said  the  teacher,  "only  so  far  as 
they  may  have  had  these  words  on  the  board, 
for  I  usually  look  ahead  and  plan  my  work  to 
cover  such  words  as  they  will  meet  in  the 
book." 

The  children  took  the  books  as  eagerly  as 
they  would  enter  upon  a  playtime,  and  read  at 
sight  with  readiness  and  generally  good  expres- 
sion. If  the  expression  was  not  good,  a  ques- 
tion from  the  teacher  brought  out  the  meaning 
at  once.  The  sentences  read  were  like  these: 
"  Papa  has  a  big  horse."  One  boy  began  in  a 
hesitating  way — "  No,  you  do  not  know  that, 
my  dear,"  said  the  teacher,  and  the  boy  knew 
at  once  that  he  had  lost  his  chance  for  that 
sentence,  and  a  little  miss  read  out  the  sentence 
triumphantly.  This  indicated  that  the  children 
had  been  taught  to  know  when  they  did  not  know 
by  previous  experiences,  and  the  old,  dragging 
style  of  reading  was  at  once  avoided.  Two  or 
three  reading  pages  were  c  mquered  in  a  few 
minutes  and  the  leaf  was  turned,  not  to  be 
turned  back  again,  for  a  page  is  finished,  here, 
when  it  has  been  read  once,  and  the  children 
move  on  to  pastures  new.  In  this  way  many 
books  are  read  through  during  the  year. 

There  was  no  artificial  excitement  in  teacher 
or  children  during  the  h  >ur  of  the  visit;  no 
nervous  urging  of  the  pupils  to  show  a  breath- 
less interest  in  the  work.  Eve  rybody  was  at 
ease  and  happy  in  his  work,  and  the  interest 
of  the  children  was  the  result  of  their  previous 
training,  and  did  not  arise  from  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion. 

A  vision  of  the  old,  thumbed-to-death  "  First 
Reader"  of  other  days,  that  was  forever  in  the 
hand,  rose  up  in  contrast  before  the  visitor  as 
she  went  away,  and  on  these  pages  she  saw: 
I  go  up.  Do  I  go  up? 

See  me  go  up.  Up,  up  I  go. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate 
Form 


The  Nibelung-  Tales.* 

III.    THE  JOURNEY  TO  ISENSTEIN. 

10.   The  Passage  Thither. 

News  once  came  to  Worms  that  a  queen 
of  indescribable  beauty,  but  also  of  uncon- 
querable strength,  lived  beyond  the  sea. 
She  was  called  Brunhild.  He  who  de- 
sired to  win  her  love,  must  first  conquer 
her  in  three  athletic  games;  but  if  he 
failed  in  the  attempt  he  lost  his  head. 

Many  knights  had  already  journeyed 
to  the  land  of  this  queen  and  had  never 
returned.  But  in  spite  of  this,  king 
Gunther  also  decided  to  appear  as  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  strong,  cora- 

*Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of 
Rein,  Pickel,  and  Schiller. 


batant  young  woman,  even  if  it  should 
cost  him  his  life. 

Siegfried  advised  against  this  design, 
for  he  knew  Brunhild.  Gunther  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose,  however,  and  begged  Siegfried 
to  accompany  and  help  him  in  his  suit. 
Siegfried  promised  to  do  so  if  Gunther, 
in  return,  would  give  him  his  sister 
Kriemhild  in  marriage.  Gunther  pledged 
himself  to  do  this,  as  soon  as  Brunhild 
should  enter  into  his  land. 

Preparations  were  now  quickly  made 
for  the  journey.  Gunther  would  gladly 
have  taken  thirty  thousand  knights  with 
them;  but  Siegfried  said:  "No  matter 
how  many  knights  we  take  along,  all  will 
have  to  die  to  satisfy  the  queen's  pride, 
if  we  alone  do  not  conquer  her.  I  advise 
that  only  four  of  us  make  the  journey; 
let  Hagen  and  Dankwart  accompany  us ; 
then  we  need  not  fear  for  a  thousand 
others. " 

A  new  ship  was  built,  and  golden 
shields  and  rich  garments  were  carried 
into  it;  magnificent  steeds  were  also  led 
into  the  ship  and  fastened.  At  last,  when 
all  was  ready,  the  four  heroes  went  on 
board.  Siegfried,  however,  had  not  for- 
gotten to  bring  his  tarncap  with  him. 

From  the  windows  of  the  castle,  the 
women,  weeping,  beheld  the  departure 
of  the  knights.  Siegfried  himself,  took 
his  place  at  the  helm  and  steered  the 
ship;  the  journey  down  the  Rhine  was 
quickly  made. 

11.  How  the  Contest  Resulted. 

After  a  twelve  days'  journey,  a  mighty 
castle,  grand  but  strange  and  foreboding, 
rose  up  before  the  adventurous  voyagers. 
Eighty-six  towers  extended  on  high  from 
the  shore  of  the  sea  and  surrounded  three 
enormous  palaces  and  a  large  hall  for  the 
army,  all  of  which  were  built  of  green 
marble.  This  was  Isenstein,  where  Brun- 
hild ruled.  Only  Siegfried  knew  the 
castle;  moreover,  he  was  not  a  stranger 
to  the  mistress  of  Isenstein.* 

*This  mutual  recognition  on  the  part  of  Siegfried  and 
Brunhild  indic-it<j8  the  poii»t  ar  which  the  old  Norse  my- 
thology, as  recorded  in  the  Edda,  is  connected  with  the 
German  Nibelung-tale.  According  to  the  former,  Brun- 
hild was  a  Wa  kyrie  (warrior-virgin)  and  daughter  of 
Odin,  or  Woden.  Having  failed,  through  love  for  a  hu- 
man being,  to  execute  a  command  of  the  God,  in  accord- 
ance with  h  s  will,  she  was  put  to  sleep  by  a  prick  of  the 
magic  "thorn  of  sleep,"  (the  theme  of  Wagner's  opera, 
"Walkyrie.")  Tn  this  condition  she  remained  until 
awakened  by  Siegfried,  with  whom  she  was  then  wedded. 
Siegfried,  however,  drinks  unwittingly,  a  potion  that 
causes  him  to  forget  his  love  and  desert  her.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  they  recognize  each  other  at  once 
upon  meeting,  and  is  the  true  cause  of  Brunhild's  jeal- 
ousy later. 
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The  knights  now  entered  Isenstein 
upon  their  snow-white  steeds.  Siegfried 
passed  himself  off  as  Gunther's  servant 
and  vassal,  and  held  the  reins  and 
stirrups  of  the  king's  horse.  But  Brun- 
hild, who  recognized  the  hero,  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  said:  "Welcome,  Sieg- 
fried, to  this  land!  May  I  know  what 
your  journey  to  me  signifies?" 

Siegfried  then  pointed  to  Gunther  and 
said:  "Greet  my  master  first.  King 
Gunther  has  come  to  win  you  for  his 
wife  and  will  hazard  life  and  limb  to  gain 
your  love."  Brunhild  answered:  "If 
he  is  your  master  and  you  are  his  ser- 
vant, if  he  dares  to  undertake  the  games 
with  me  and  is  victorious,  he  shall  have 
me  for  his  wife;  otherwise,  he  must  die." 

Brunhild  had  her  battle-garments 
brought  at  once.  She  quickly  arrayed 
herself  in  a  silken  undergarment  and 
golden  armor;  the  chamberlain,  together 
with  three  other  men,  carried  out  her 
shield  of  steel  and  gold,  which  she  bore 
on  her  arm  during  the  combat.  A  circle 
was  drawn  within  which  the  contest  should 
take  place;  more  than  seven  hundred  of 
Brunhild's  knights  gathered  around  it 
to  observe  and  judge  the  combat.  Brura- 
hild's  sharp  lance  was  now  brought.  Its 
edges  were  of  steel  and  it  was  so 
heavy  that  three  knights  could  hardly 
carry  it.  King  Gunther  now  began  to 
fear,  but  his  anxiety  became  still  greater 
when  twelve  knights  carried  a  large, 
cumbersome  stone  into  the  circle. 

While  these  preparations  were  being 
made,  Siegfried  had  quietly  gone  to  the 
ship  and  put  on  his  tarncap.  Returning, 
he  placed  himself  behind  king  Gunther 
and  said  to  him  softly:  "Do  not  fear; 
give  me  the  shield  and  only  make  the 
motions.    I  will  win  the  battle  for  you!" 

Brunhild  now  turned  up  the  sleeves 
from  her  white  arms,  grasped  the  shield, 
raised  the  lance  and*hurled  it  with  such 
force  that  the  sparks  flew  like  flames  of 
fire  from  Gunther's  shield.  The  lance 
itself  pierced  the  strong  shield  and  struck 
the  coat  of  mail  so  forcibly  that  sparks 
were  thrown  out  and  the  blood  flowed 
from  Siegfried's  mouth. 

But  the  hero  quickly  seized  the  lance, 
turned  it  around  so  that  it  would  not 
wound  the  beautiful  young  woman,  »nd 
hurled  it  toward  Brunhild  with  such 
might  that  she  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 

Quickly  springing  up  she  called  out: 


"I  thank  you  for  tne  shot,  Gunther,  no- 
ble knight!"  Then  she  angrily  hurried 
to  the  stone,  swung  it  up  with  a  power- 
ful arm  and  hurled  it  far  from  her.  Then 
with  a  daring  leap  she  sprang  far  be- 
yond it. 

Now  Gunther  grasped  the  stone  in  his 
hand,  but  it  wTas  Siegfried  who  raised  and 
threw  it.  He  threw  the  stone  much  far- 
ther than  Brunhild,  and  with  the  king 
under  his  arm,  out-leaped  her. 

Brunhild,  flushed  with  anger  because 
she  had  been  overcome,  now  turned  to 
her  attendants  and  said:  "My  friends 
and  men,  come  hither;  you  are  now  to 
become  subject  to  king  Gunther!" 

All  paid  homage  to  Gunther.  Brunhild 
then  conducted  him  to  her  palace  and 
gave  him  supreme  power  over  her  king- 
dom. 

In  the  meantime  Siegfried  returned  to 
the  ship  again,  took  his  tarncap  off  and 
then  appeared  among  the  others  as  if  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

Soon  preparations  were  made  for  the 
homeward  journey,  and  after  Siegfried 
had  visited  his  Nibelung  kingdom  and 
had  returned  with  a  thousand  chosen 
knights  and  rich  treasures,  the  heroes, 
together  with  Brunhild,  sailed  back 
across  the  sea  and  up  the  Rhine  to 
Worms.  Siegfried  hurried  on  ahead  to 
announce  their  return. 

12.  How  the  two  Kings  Celebrated 
their  Wedding. 

Arrangements  were  quickly  made  in 
Worms  for  the  reception  of  the  return- 
ing warriors.  The  walls  of  the  castle 
were  hung  with  curtains,  and  seats  and 
tables  were  placed  in  the  large  hall.  All 
the  friends  in  the  land  were  invited  to 
the  approaching  feast. 

Gunther  and  Brunhild  with  their  at- 
tendants, approached  the  royal  capital. 
Queen  Ute  and  Kriemhild,  together  with 
eighty-six  noble  women  and  fifty-four 
maidens,  went  to  meet  the  approaching 
guests.  The  women  were  adorned  with 
garlands  and  the  maidens  wore  bright 
bands  in  their  golden  hair. 

Many  knights  accompanied  the  women. 
Ortwein  led  queen  Ute's  horse,  Siegfried 
the  horse  that  Kriemhild  rode.*  On  the 
shore  of  the  Rhine,  where  some  shade 

*It  was  customary  for  knights  to  lead  the  horses  by  the 
bridle  when  the  women  rode. 
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trees  stood,  and  where  silk  tents  had 
been  pitched  for  the  women,  they  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  ship. 

Gunther  disembarked  leading  Brunhild 
by  the  hand.  Kriemhild  went  forth  to 
meet  them,  kissed  Brunhild  and  said: 
"Welcome,  Brunhild,  to  our  land,  to  my 
mother,  myself,  and  to  all  of  our  friends!" 
Queen  Ute  also  approached  and  kissed 
Gunther's  bride. 

After  all  of  their  retaicers  had  landed 
and  the  women  had  found  a  shady  place 
in  which  to  sit,  the  knights  mounted 
their  steeds  and  tilted  until  sundown. 
Then  the  men  and  women  arose  and  rode 
to  the  castle.  The  tables  were  bounti- 
fully spread  with  food  for  all.  But  be- 
fore they  sat  down  to  eat,  Siegfried  went 
to  Gunther  and  said:  "You  promised 
me  that  I  should  receive  your  sister, 
Kriemhild,  as  my  wife,  if  we  succeeded 
in  bringing  Brunhild  into  this  land.  Will 
you  now  fulfill  your  promise?''  Gunther 
answered:  "You  are  right  in  reminding 
me  of  my  pledge;  you  shall  receive  what 
I  have  promised  you." 

Kriemhild  was  called  in.  As  she  stood 
before  the  king,  he  said:  "Dear  sister, 
I  have  promised  you  to  this  knight;  if 
you  will  accept  him  as  your  husband,  it 
will  give  me  great  joy." 

"Do  not  ask  me!"  answered  Kriemhild, 
"I  will  do  as  you  command  me." 
Then  the  king  had  Kriemhild  and  Sieg- 
fried enter  the  circle,  that  the  assembled 
knights  had  formed,  and  asked  Kriem- 
hild if  she  would  accept  the  knight  who 
stood  before  her  as  her  husband.  Kriem- 
hild gladly  gave  her  consent  and  Sieg- 
fried embraced  and  kissed  her  before  all 
who  were  present,  although  the  maiden 
felt  somewhat  ashamed. 

They  now  went  to  the  table.  Brun- 
hild sat  at  Gunther's  side  while  Siegfried 
and  Kriemhild  sat  opposite  them.  All 
were  merry;  only  Brunhild  sat  there 
with  a  gloomy  countenance,  and  even 
began  to  weep.  Gunther  tenderly  asked 
the  cause  of  her  tears.  Then  Brunhild 
said  :  "I  weep  for  your  beautiful  sister, 
whom  you  have  abased  by  betrothing  her 
to  one  of  your  vassals." 

"  Set  your  heart  at  rest  !  "  replied  the 
king.  "At  some  other  time  I 'will  tell 
you  why  I  have  espoused  my  sister  to 
Siegfried;  she  will  live  happily  with 
him."  But  in  spite  of  all  Gunther  could 
say,  Brunhild  remained  sad. 


After  the  wedding  feast  had  continued 
fourteen  days,  the  guests  having  been 
presented  with  costly  gifts,  returned 
again  to  their  homes. 

Siegfried  also  thought  of  leaving 
Worms  with  his  wife.  They  bid  their 
Burgundian  friends  a  hearty  farewell  and 
with  their  attendants  hastened  to  the 
Netherlands. 

King  Siegmund  and  Queen  Sieglind 
received  them  with  great  joy.  Siegmund 
gave  up  the  crown  and  kingdom  to  his 
son.  Siegfried  was  now  the  richest  and 
mightiest  of  kings  and  Kriemhild  the 
happiest  and  most  beautiful  of  queens. 
She  had  a  son,  who  was  named  after  his 
uncle  Gunther.  Brunhild  and  Gunther 
also  rejoiced  in  a  son,  whom  they  had 
named  Siegfried. 

Mrs.  C,  C.  VanLiew. 

Jena,  Germany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Merit  Cards. 

There  is  a  general  disapproval,  among 
teachers,  of  prizes,  which  has  extended  to 
rewards  of  merit  of  every  kind.  And 
yet  for  generations  prizes  and  rewards 
have  been  offered  to  children  and  young 
people  for  superior  attainments  in  school. 
The  objection  commonly  urged  against 
them  is:  (1)  that  the  reward  is  not  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  effort,  and  (2)  that 
it  is  an  incentive  to  only  a  very  few,  the 
rest  dropping  out  of  the  contest  early  in 
the  race.  And  yet  the  writer  holds  that 
there  is  a  valuable  disciplinary  element 
in  rewards  of  merit,  if  only  the  attendant 
evils  can  be  avoided.  The  will  of  children 
is  too  weak  to  hold  them  persistently  to 
effort  in  which  they  have  not  a  lively  in- 
terest. A  promised  reward  reinforces 
the  will  by  increasing  the  interest.  The 
ideal  is  to  awaken  the  interest  in  the 
thing  to  be  done.  This  is  not  always 
possible.  It  may  be  that  it  is  impossible 
because  the  proper  things  to  be  done  are 
not  selected,  and  that  as  we  grow  wiser 
we  will  so  arrange  the  studies  that  every 
effort  will  carry  with  it  sufficient  interest 
to  hold  the  will  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
we  shall  have  to  study  the  influence  of 
other  incentives. 

We  witnessed  the  working  of  a  little 
scheme  in  one  of  the  primary  schools  of 
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St.  Louis  that  seemed  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  teacher  carried  in  her  pocket 
a  bundle  of  little  cards  about  the  size  of 
a  Columbian  postage  stamp,  each  of  the 
value  of 


ONE  MERIT. 


Whenever  a  child  was  noticeably  in- 
dustrious, or  careful,  or  painstaking,  a 
merit  card  was  quietly  dropped  upon  his 
desk.  The  merits  were  dropped  for  ef- 
fort more  than  for  results,  though  results 
were  not  ignored. 

The  merits  were  preserved  by  the  child 
in  a  little  bundle  which  he  carried  with 
him.  At  a  certain  hour  on  Friday  after- 
noon a  few  moments  were  given  to  take 
account  of  these  merits.  For  every 
bundle  of  twenty-five  handed  in  the  child 
received  a  larger  card  of  the  value  of 
twenty-five  merits.  When  four  of  these 
larger  cards  had  been  accumulated  they 
could  be  exchanged  for  a  picture,  which 
was  a  work  of  art.  The  child  was  per- 
mitted to  select  from  a  number  of  such 
picture-cards  the  one  it  preferred. 

This  was  all  done  without  any  ostenta- 
tion or  special  notice  given  to  it.  Only 
those  came  up  who  had  collected  a  bun- 
dle of  twenty-five  merits.  The  others 
kept  on  with  their  work.  The  two  or 
three  who  had  enough  merits  to  make 
one  hundred  in  all  selected  their  pictures, 
which  were  carefully  wrapped  up  and 
taken  home.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  heart-burnings,  All  were  happy, 
and  every  time  the  merit  card  was 
dropped  upon  a  desk  that  child  felt  that 
the  teacher  was  pleased,  and  a  little  flash 
of  pleasure  lit  up  the  face,  which  spoke 
volumes  of  the  kindly  relations  existing 
between  teacher  and  pupils.  The  objector 
may  say  that  teacher  did  not  need  to 
use  this  incentive.  Perhaps  not,  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ob- 
jector. But  it  was  the  teacher's  way  of 
silently  coming  into  closer  sympathy 
with  the  individual  child,  and  we  confess 
that  it  seemed  to  us  very  beautiful. 


The  "Ground  Rules"  in  Arithmetic. 

In  the  March  Journal,  we  stated  some 
fundamental  truths  and  principles  about 


the  G-round  Rules — so-called  because  the 
actual  operations  in  all  arithmetical  work 
are  operations  in  one  or  more  of  these 
rules. 

The  genera]  operation,  fundamental  to 
all  the  rest,  growing  out  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  numbers,  is  counting j  and  drill 
in  counting  is  the  first  work  for  the  be- 
ginner in  arithmetic.  Encourage  the 
little  one  to  count  all  sorts  of  objects. 
Do  not  encourage  him  to  repeat  the 
names  of  numbers  except  as  they  are  ap- 
plied to  objects — many  children  can  give 
the  names  correctly,  and  in  correct  or- 
der, who  cannot  count  objects  at  all. 
Again,  be  sure  that,  when  the  child  ap- 
plies the  name  to  a  group  of  objects,  he 
includes  in  his  thought  the  whole  group. 
Often  when  the  child,  in  counting,  says 
"four,"  he  means  only  the  one  objecf 
which  is  fourth  in  order.  Let  him  in 
every  case  group  the  objects  as  he  pro- 
nounces the  name.  Let  counting  off  be 
practiced  in  connection  with  counting  on, 
until  the  child  can  do  one  as  readily  as  the 
other.  As  he  counts  off,  each  time,  be 
sure  that  he  removes  one  object  from  the 
aggregate.  Practice  the  little  ones  a 
great  deal  in  recognizing  the  small  num- 
bers; in  doing  this,  give  them  a  chance 
to  gratify  their  love  for  muscular  activ- 
ity; let  them  bring  you  three  crayons, 
take  three  steps,  etc.  No  serious  harm 
will  follow,  if  you  let  them  make  three 
jumps.  The  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  with  all  sorts  of  objects;  but  for 
standard  use,  nothing  is  better  than 
splints  or  tooth-picks.  As  soon  as  he 
reaches  the  number  ten,  teach  him  to  re- 
gard that  as  a  special  group;  it  will  be 
well,  from  the  first,  to  let  him  put  a  little 
rubber  band  around  his  ten  splints,  thus 
making  a  new  kind  of  one — a  group. 

No  person  can  add  until  he  can  use 
remembered  results,  hence,  work  on  the 
addition  table  must  be  begun  early,  and 
it  must  be  thoroughly  pushed  until  the 
necessary  table  is  committed  to  an  auto- 
matic memory.  Let  the  child  find  the 
results  by  the  use  of  his  counters,  then 
drill  him  in  remembering  them.  If,  in 
any  case,  his  memory  fails,  do  not  tell 
him,  but  let  him  take  his  counters  and 
again  find  the  lacking  result  for  himself. 
Persist  in  this  drill,  introducing  all  the 
variety  possible,  calling  for  the  aid  of 
imagination,  making  little  stories,  etc., 
until  the  necessary  table  is  mastered. 
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This  table,  as  we  have  said,  consists  of 
forty-five  combinations  of  two  numbers 
neither  of  which  reaches  ten. 

We  here  give  the  table;  but,  for  con- 
venience to  the  little  learner,  we  divide  it 
into  two.    In  the  first,  the  results  do  not 
exceed  ten;  in  the  second,  they  are  found 
between  ten  and  twenty. 

TABLE  I. 

1+1  =  2    2+2  =  4  3+3=6    4+4=8  5+5=10 

1+2  =  3    2+3  =  5  3+4  =  7    4+5  =  9 

1+3  =  4    2+4=6  3+5=8    4+6  =  10 

1+4  =  5    2+5  =  7  3+6=9 

1+5=6    2+6  =  8  3-1-7  =  10 

l-(-6=7    2+7  =  9 

1+7  =  8    2+8  =  10 

1+8  =  9 

1+9  =  10  TABLE  II. 

6+5  =  11  7+4  =  11  8-i-3  =  ll  9+2  =  11 

6-f-6  =  12  7+5  =  12  8+4  =  12  9+3  =  12 

6+7  =  13  7+7  =  14  8+5  =  13  9+4  =  13 

6+8=14  7+8=15  8+  8  =  16  9+5  =  14 

6+9=15  7+9=16  8+9  =  17  9+9  =  18 

Here  are  all  possible  combinations  of 
two  numbers,  both  of  which  are  less  than 
ten.  We  have  expressed  the  tables  in 
figures  for  convenience;  but  the  tables 
can  be  made  and  learned  without  any  use 
of  figures,  although  that  may  not  be  the 
best  way. 

All  additions  of  any  numbers,  how- 
ever large,  can  be  performed  with- 
out the  use  of  any  other  combination 
than  these  forty-five.  Perhaps  the 
questions  may  arise:  How  about  ten 
and  five,  ten  and  six,  etc.?  We  reply 
that,  if  the  child  has  used  his  counters 
well  from  the  first,  when  he  puts  together 
ten  and  six,  he  will  put  a  group,  or  bunch 
of  ten  with  six  loose  units ;  and  his  thought 
of  the  result,  sixteen,  will  be  of  one  ten 
and  six  loose  units.  And  this  is  the 
thought  we  wish  him  to  have — sixteen  is 
one  ten  and  six  units.  The  numbers  have 
been  united,  but  not  added. 

Does  the  question  arise  about  such  an 
addition  as  that  of  fourteen  and  five?  The 
child  properly  taught  will  see  from  the 
first  that  he  needs  to  add  the  four  and 
five  only.  If  his  work  has  been  done  as 
we  have  recommended,  his  fourteen  will 
be  one  bunch  and  four  loose  sticks;  and 
the  actual  combining  will  consist  in  put- 
ting the  four  loose  sticks  with  the  five 
loose  sticks.  There  is  no  need  to  learn  a 
new  combination  for  fourteen  and  five. 
We  repeat,  the  forty-five  given  combina- 
tions in  the  tables  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary. 


It  needs  no  words  to  show  that  these 
tables  can  be  treated  as  subtraction  ta- 
bles quite  as  truly  as  addition  tables, 
and  the  child  should  drill  upon  them  as 
such.  When  he  has  put  four  and  five  to- 
gether to  make  nine,  he  will  see  at  once 
that  four  removed  from  nine  will  leave 
five,  and  that  five  removed  from  nine  will 
leave  four.  Let  these  double  operations 
and  results  be  observed  in  connection 
with  every  step  in  making  and  in  learn- 
ing the  tables — carry  on  addition  and 
subtraction,  at  the  same  time.  Never 
allow  children,  in  their  practice,  to  say, 
"Four  and  three  are  seven,"  nor  "Three 
from  seven  leaves  four."  Require  results 
only;  and  insist  that  they  shall  be  given 
instantly. 

We  need  not  here  produce  the  multipli- 
cation table.  It  must  include  all  products 
of  two  numbers  both  of  which  are  less 
than  ten;  it  need  include  no  more.  The 
child  should  build  it,  and  learn  it  in  a 
way  entirely  similar  to  that  for  making 
and  learning  the  addition  table.  The 
mastering  of  these  tables  is  a  difficult 
task,  the  most  difficult  of  any  in  arithme- 
tic, probably.  And  the  accuracy  and 
speed  of  the  future  accountant  will  both 
depend  entirely  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  this  work  is  done.  For  the 
sake  of  a  final  fixing  of  the  result,  a 
rapid  verbal,  concert  repetition  is  help- 
ful; sing  the  tables,  if  it  will  do  any 
good — and  it  will,  we  think.  But  let  the 
table  first  be  made  slowly  and  carefully, 
using  objects  and  understanding  what 
the  results  mean,  before  any  of  these  ab- 
stract repetitions  to  fix  the  results  are 
attempted.  In  building  the  table,  it  will 
be  well  to  show  the  child,  not  tell  him,  that 
"  the  order  of  the  factors  does  not  change 
the  result."  Let  him  place  the  objects 
in  the  number  twelve,  for  instance,  so 
that  he  may  count  four  rows  of  three 
each,  or  three  rows  of  four  each,  etc. 

The  multiplication  table  is  a  division 
table,  as  well;  let  quotients  and  products 
be  found  at  the  same  time.  If  the  child 
forgets  the  quotient  of  twenty-four  by 
six,  let  him  take  his  counters  and  see 
how  many  sixes  he  can  take  out  of  twenty- 
four.  But  if  he  has  been  properly  trained 
— that  is,  if  he  has  learned  quotients 
when  he  learned  products,  he  will  never 
be  troubled  about  this  quotient,  unless  he 
has  forgotten  the  product  of  six  by  four. 
At  a  proper  time,  there  should  be  much 
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drill  in  finding  the  products  next  below 
given  numbers;  as,  for  instance,  what 
product  of  six  is  next  below  thirty-nine? 
But  this  work  cannot  profitably  be  un- 
dertaken till  the  table  is  thoroughly 
mastered.  E.  C.  H. 


The  King"  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
II. 

Our  story,  last  month,  told  about  those 
servants  of  the  king  that  made  pictures 
and  music  for  him.  But  his  majesty's 
servants  did  not  all  live  up  in  the  dome 
with  him.  Most  of  them  lived  in  other 
parts  of  the  castle.  He  had  so  many  to 
wait  upon  him  that  he  could  never  count 
them.  And  yet  he  seemed  to  know  them 
all  whenever  they  sent  any  message  to 
him.  Among  those  whom  he  liked  best, 
next  to  his  picture  and  music  makers, 
were  the  guards  of  the  castle,  or  senti- 
nels, who  were  stationed  at  every  point 
on  the  walls.  If  it  rained  or  the  wind 
blew,  or  if  somebody  threw  stones  against 
the  castle,  or  if  the  sun  shone,  or  if  any- 
thing touched  the  castle  in  any  part  of 
it,  these  sentinels  would  immediately 
send  word  to  the  king  and  tell  him  just 
what  it  was.  They  were  very  careful  to 
tell  him  when  fire  or  anything  very  hot 
touched  the  castle,  for  they  knew  that 
such  things  would  injure  it  very  much, 
and  might  destroy  it  altogether,  and  all 
the  servants  with  it.  In  some  parts  of 
the  castle  these  sentinels  were  found  in 
great  numbers.  There  were  a  number 
of  them  always  on  guard  around  the 
picture  makers,  so  that  nothing  might 
harm  them,  and  often  times  the  king 
would  ask  his  servants  to  gather  up 
things  which  were  needed  for  food  and 
for  other  things,  and  to  do  this  they  had 
to  carry  the  king  and  the  castle  along 
with  them  and  use  certain  parts  of  it 
very  much  as  we  use  our  hands  and  our 
feet.  That  part  which  they  used  as  hands 
had  a  great  many  of  these  sentinels  on 
the  walls  to  tell  the  king  about  every- 
thing that  the  servants  gathered  up  for 
use.  If  they  seized  upon  anything  that 
would  do  any  one  harm  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  throw  it  down.  And  so 
whenever  the  servants  would  go  in  search 
of  food  or  drink  or  anything  else  their 
master  would  have  to  be  taken  along  to 


tell  them  what  to  take,  and  he  depended 
upon  his  sentinels  to  describe  it  to  him. 
They  would  tell  him  the  shape  of  every- 
thing, whether  it  was  hard  or  soft,  smooth 
or  rough,  light  or  heavy,  sharp  or  blunt, 
wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  and  many  other 
things,  and  from  their  description  of  it 
he  would  decide  whether  they  ought  to 
have  it  in  the  castle  or  not.  I  think  you 
see  that  these  sentinels  were  very  im- 
portant servants,  and  why  his  majesty 
loved  them  next  to  his  picture  and  music 
makers.  You  ask  your  teacher  what  a 
learned  book  that  tells  all  about  this  king 
and  his  servants  calls  these  sentinels. 
But  these  servants  that  were  stationed 
on  every  part  of  the  wall  were  not  the 
only  guards  against  harmful  things  that 
the  castle  had. 

Right  between  the  windows  in  the 
dome  were  stationed  some  other  guards. 
Whenever  anything  approached  the  cas- 
tle that  was  poisoned  by  decay,  or  would 
be  harmful  to  the  servants  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted, these  sentinels  would  immedi- 
ately report  to  the  king  the  smell  of  it, 
which  would  make  him  sick,  perhaps, 
and  he  would  command  it  to  be  carried 
away.  But  when  a  tuberose,  or  a  bas- 
ket of  ripe  peaches  came  to  the  castle  the 
report  of  these  sentinels  gave  to  his  ma- 
jesty delicious  odors  which  he  loved  to 
enjoy.  So  he  thought  a  great  deal  of 
these  servants.  The  pet  name  by  which 
he  called  them  was  his  olfactories.  That 
is  a  very  heathenish  name,  but  this  king 
lived  long  ago  and  was  very  much  of  a 
heathen  himself. 

Just  at  the  base  of  the  dome  there  was 
a  door- way  that  opened  into  a  mill  in 
which  the  food  for  all  the  servants  of  the 
castle  was  ground.  In  this  mill  stood 
another  sentinel.  If  any  poisonous  thing 
should  happen  to  escape  the  sentinels  on 
the  walls  and  the  olfactories,  and  should 
get  into  the  mill  through  the  door- way 
this  third  sentinel  would  immediately 
report  to  the  king  how  badly  it  tasted, 
and  his  majesty  would  immediately  com- 
mand his  servants  to  expell  it.  This 
sentinel  not  only  reported  the  bad  things 
but  also  those  that  had  a  delicious  taste, 
and  these  the  king  enjoyed  very  much. 
So  you  see  that  all  these  sentinels  told 
the  king  what  it  was  good  to  admit  to 
the  castle  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  the  king  and  his  servants,  and  also 
what  was  harmful  to  them  and  should  be 
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kept  out.  These  guards  told  the  king 
a  great  many  other  things  besides,  which 
I  recommend  that  you  ask  your  teacher 
about.  They  were  very  true  and  faith- 
ful, and  were  hardly  ever  mistaken  about 
what  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  castle. 
If  the  king  had  always  been  true  to  them 
and  heeded  their  warnings  his  life  might 
have  been  a  happy  one,  and  we  should 
not  have  to  tell  the  sad  part  of  our  story 
which  is  yet  to  come.  We  have  told  you 
about  five  groups  of  servants,  who: 

1.  Made  for  the  king  many  kinds  of 
pictures. 

2.  Made  for  him  many  kinds  of  sounds. 

3.  Told  him  how  things  felt. 

4.  Told  him  how  they  smelled. 

5.  Told  him  how  they  tasted. 

They  gave  him  great  pleasure  most  of 
the  time,  and  only  gave  him  pain  when 
they  would  warn  him  from  what  was 
harmful  to  him  and  them.  They  were 
sometimes  mistaken,  but  not  often. 

Pliny. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course; 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  an  eight  grade  course; 
Grammar  Advanced  Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


How  to  Review. 

If  subjects  are  taught  in  the  best  man- 
ner, little  time  will  be  needed  for  review. 
Each  lesson  will  be  a  review  of  all  the 
principal  ideas  upon  which  the  lesson  of 
the  day  is  based.  And  when  a  topic  is 
finished,  the  essential  ideas  will  all  be  re- 
called and  united  into  a  regular  succes- 
sion, in  which  each  one  will  naturally  fol- 
low from  what  goes  before  it.  This  is 
what  is  meant,  or  one  thing  that  is  meant, 
by  organizing  our  knowledge.  This  or- 
ganization of  knowledge  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  each  recitation  by  beginning 
it  with  a  series  of  "  running  review  ques- 
tions "  leading  up  to  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  This  injunction  has  been  often  re- 
peated in  these  pages  and  as  often  illus- 
trated. 

When  the  time  for  the  general  review, 
preparatory  to  the  close  of  the  year's 
work,  arrives,  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
should  be  kept  upon  the  idea  or  meaning 
to  the  neglect  of  any  conscious  regard  for 
the  words  of  the  text.  Clear  thinking 
will  insure  a  fair  statement.  If  the 
learner  has  previously  associated  clear 
thinking  with  the  language  of  the  book, 


then  clear  thinking  in  review  will  be  apt 
to  recall  this  language.  But  the  teacher 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere  verbal 
memory  of  children  is  strong,  and  that  a 
repetition  of  the  language  of  the  book  is 
no  sure  evidence  of  clear  thinking. 

Suppose  that  a  class  in  United  States 
history  is  entering  upon  a  review.  Let 
both  teacher  and  class  first  get  a  clear 
notion  of  the  purpose  of  this  review  study. 
It  is  to  lead  each  pupil  to  create  a  picture 
or  panorama  of  the  life  of  the  American 
people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  settle- 
ments until  now.  He  is  to  reproduce  the 
social  life  of  these  people,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  two  institutions  of  church 
and  state.  The  social  customs  will  be 
used  to  fill  out  the  picture.  They  begin 
with  the  first  settlers  of  New  England 
and  Virginia  and  follow  the  growth  of  the 
American  people,  not  only  as  they  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  come  in  conflict 
with  the  Indians,  whose  territory  they 
invade,  but  also  as  they  grow  in  their 
ideas  of  freedom.  Only  a  brief  survey 
should  be  given  of  the  period  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  conflict  with 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  is  seen 
to  arise  from  the  conflicting  claims  to  ter- 
ritory by  the  French  and  English,  as 
their  respective  settlements  extended. 

The  social  life  of  the  people  changes 
from  year  to  year  also,  and  new  ideas  of 
political  freedom  are  born.  The  people 
first  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
domination  of  the  church.  The  town 
meeting  becomes  the  nursery  of  political 
freedom.  The  interference  of  England 
with  what  seem  to  them  their  own  pri- 
vate affairs  finally  leads  on  to  open  re- 
bellion. Then  comes  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  efforts  to  organize  a  general 
government  at  the  same  time.  The  effect 
of  the  war  is  to  unite  the  people  and 
make  a  closer  union  of  the  states  possible. 
Our  constitution  is  formed,  which  de- 
clares an  absolute  separation  between  the 
church  and  the  government.  At  this 
point  the  teacher  can  take  up  that  little 
hand-book  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard,  en- 
titled "Brief  History  of  Political  Parties 
in  the  United  States,"  and  in  a  few  les- 
sons present  the  picture  of  the  changes 
in  the  governing  ideas  that  have  followed 
one  another. 

At  the  same  time  the  changing  pano- 
rama in  the  social  life  should  be  followed. 
The  increasing  population,  the  new  in- 
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ventions,  the  new  industries,  and  the  ad- 
vancing settlements  into  western  terri- 
tory must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
and  the  seeds  of  discord  that  are  sown 
betwixt  the  North  and  the  South  must 
be  pointed  out.  Upon  the  string  of  this 
political  history  all  the  changing  events 
of  social  and  commercial  life  can  be  strung. 

,The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  pass 
this  moving  picture  of  important  events 
before  the  eye  of  the  pupil's  imagination. 
The  text-book  is  used  to  look  up  disputed 
or  forgotten  points;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  map  and  the  blackboard  are  re- 
lied upon  to  fix  the  salient  points  in  this 
story  in  the  memory. 

A  month  spent  in  this  way  after  the 
class  has  studied  through  the  text  will 
be  a  delight  to  all,  and  give  the  children 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  their 
country  that  will  do  more  to  inspire  a 
patriotic  spirit  than  all  the  raising  of 
flags  and  beating  of  drums  can  possibly 
do,  though  these  accompaniments  are 
perfectly  right  and  proper  and  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

What  we  wish  to  protest  against  is  the 
converting  of  this  review  period  into  a 
memory  grind  of  text-book  descriptions.  It 
should  be  a  creation  of  a  series  of  imagin- 
ary scenes  and  events,  rather.  These  the 
children  will  not  forget.  Do  you  say 
that  this  will  not  satisfy  the  superinten- 
dent and  prepare  your  pupils  to  answer 
his  final  questions?  Let  me  suggest  that 
you  read  these  suggestions  to  him,  and 
see  whether  you  have  not  misjudged  him. 
A  superintendent  that  would  not  rejoice 
to  have  his  teachers  follow  in  the  line 
here  suggested,  rather  than  spend  the 
time  in  memorizing  the  book,  cannot  be 
found  in  America,  in  our  opinion. 

Let  the  teacher  start  out  on  this  plan 
and  make  a  vivid  picture  for  himself 
every  day  before  going  before  his  class. 
Before  each  lesson  closes  let  him  make 
note,  on  blackboard,  of  the  important 
things  that  are  to  be  woven  into  the  pan- 
orama for  to-morrow,  and  send  the  pupils 
to  the  text-book  to  fill  it  out.  If  you  can 
get  them  to  painting  a  series  of  con- 
nected pictures,  they  will  become  inter- 
ested in  making  them  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. But  this  review  panorama  must 
not  be  too  full  of  particulars.  It  is  the 
important  events  in  the  social,  commer- 
cial, and  political  life  of  the  people  that 
should  compose  the  picture.     G.  P.  B. 


A  Grammar  Lesson. 

For  a  detailed  method  of  conducting  a 
lesson  in  grammar,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  by  Mr.  George  F.  Bass,  to 
appear  in  May.  It  is  written  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  idea  that  pervades 
these  articles. 

We  have,  so  far,  shown  the  central  and 
distinguishing  idea  of  a  noun,  a  pronoun, 
and  an  adjective,  and  have  called  the 
learner's  attention  to  the  fact  that  each 
part  of  speech  may  be  represented  in  the 
sentence  by  a  word,  or  a  phrase,  or  a 
clause.  What  we  contend  for  is  that  the 
pupil  can  as  easily  distinguish  the  adjec- 
tive use,  for  instance,  of  a  phrase  or  a 
clause,  as  of  a  single  word.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  that  he  see  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  each  part  of  speech.  Then 
he  will  be  able  to  analyze  sentences  with 
perfect  ease.  All  grammatical  analysis 
is  merely  pointing  out  the  words  and 
groups  of  words  used  as  parts  of  speech. 

We  found  that  an  adjective  denotes 
some  attribute  of  an  object.  An  attri- 
bute is  something  that  characterizes  the 
object  as  to  its  quality,  or  action,  or 
some  other  relation  which  it  holds.  Any- 
thing that  gives  greater  definiteness  to 
an  object  is  an  adjective. 

But  these  attributes  may  have  differ- 
ent qualities,  or  exist  in  different  degrees. 
Let  us  see: 

"  The  elephant  is  an  intelligent  ani- 
mal." In  this  the  attribute  mentioned 
is  that  of  intelligence.  But  many  other 
animals  are  intelligent;  so  I  make  my 
meaning  more  definite,  and  say:  "The 
elephant  is  a  very  intelligent  animal."  I 
have  added  to  the  degree  of  intelligence. 
What  I  mean  by  "  intelligent"  here  is 
made  more  definite.  Here  I  have  used 
a  single  word,  "very,"  to  characterize 
the  intelligence.  It  denotes  an  attribute 
(degree)  of  the  attribute,  intelligent. 

Or,  I  may  say,  "the  elephant  is  intel- 
ligent beyond  all  other  animals."  Here 
I  have  used  a  phrase  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Or,  I  may  say,  "the  elephant  is 
intelligent  beyond  all  other  animals  token 
he  is  trained.'"  Here  a  clause  is  used  to 
make  what  I  mean  by  "intelligent"  more 
definite.  These  all  express  attributes  of 
the  attribute,  intelligent.  They  are  called 
adverbial  modifiers. 

So  when  I  say,  "The  dog  is  barking," 
I  am  expressing  some  characteristic  of 
the  dog;  the  meaning  of  the  word  "dog, '» 
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as  I  have  it  in  mind,  is  made  more  defi- 
nite by  the  word  "barking."  ''Bark- 
ing" has  an  adjective  use,  therefore — an 
attribute  of  action. 

But  this  particular  dog  is  barking  fur- 
iously. Here  I  have  stated  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  the  barking — an  attribute  of  the 
attribute  barking.  It  is  an  adverb.  Or 
I  may  wish  to  make  my  meaning  still 
more  definite,  and  say,  "The  dog  is  bark- 
ing furiously,  in  the  yard,  as  the  visitors 
approach."  I  have  now  indicated  a  cer- 
tain place  and  a  certain  time  in  which 
the  dog  was  barking,  and  so  have  made 
my  meaning  of  barking  more  definite; 
and  I  have  used  a  phrase,  and  a  clause, 
instead  of  a  single  word.  What,  then,  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  an  adverb? 
It  denotes  some  quality,  place,  time,  or 
other  attribute  of  an  attribute.  How 
may  it  be  expressed?  By  a  single  word 
— an  adverb — or  by  a  phrase,  or  a  clause. 

We  have  then: 

Nouns — Which  are  words  that  denote 
objects  by  naming  them; 

Pronouns — Which  are  words  that  de- 
note objects  without  giving  them  names; 

Adjectives — Which  denote  attributes  of 
objects;  and 

Adverbs — Which  denote  attributes  of 
these  attributes. 

We  have  discovered  that  phrases  and 
clauses  may  have  the  same  uses  as  these 
different  parts  of  speech. 

1.  Having  taken  time  enough  to  make 
this  idea  of  the  adverb  plain,  the  next  ex- 
ercise should  be  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  children  shall  express 
their  own  thoughts,  and  which  require 
the  use  of  (1)  adverbs,  (2)  adverbial 
phrases,  (3)  adverbial  clauses.  In  all 
these  exercises  let  the  pupil  first  form 
his  thoughts,  and  then  attempt  to  make 
it  clear  by  the  use  of  these  different  parts 
of  speech. 

2.  Then  vary  the  exercise  by  having 
the  pupils  indicate  by  words  or  phrases 
what  they  are  thinking  about,  and  let  the 
others  properly  construct  the  sentences 
to  express  it.     For  instance: 

Pupil —  "A  man — old — blind — led  by 
dog — was  plodding  wearily — along  road 
— dusty — on  hot  summer  day — when 
birds — singing  in  trees — which  grew — 
wayside." 

Children  could  not  extemporize  such  an 
outline  at  first,  but,  by  beginning  with 


the  simple  adverb,  they  could  introduce 
the  clause  and  phrase  later. 

The  teacher  will  see  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  both  constructing  and  analyzing 
sentences,  with  a  conscious  use  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  So  soon  as  they  dis- 
tinguish the  uses  of  the  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  in  the  sentences,  they  have 
made  all  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  that 
is  of  any  value.  Every  teacher,  who  sees 
the  meaning  of  these  articles,  will  have 
little  use  for  elaborate  systems  of  dia- 
gramming sentences.  He  may  teach  some 
simple  device,  by  which  the  pupil  can  be 
quickly  tested  as  to  his  comprehension  of 
the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence, 
but  the  infinite  detail  to  which  many 
carry  this  matter  of  diagramming  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  waste  of  time.      G-.  P.  B. 


A  Problem  in  Percentage. 

A  man  bought  84  shares  of  stock  at  98^- 
and  sold  it  at  6^  per  cent  advance;  how 
much  money  did  he  make? 

Pupil — I  don't  understand  what  stock  is. 

Teacher — When  you  and  several  other  per- 
sons agree  to  go  into  business  together,  you  all 
put  into  the  business  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  Suppose  all  put  in  $50,000.  What  will 
be  the  whole  amount  of  the  stock? 

P. — Fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  should  think. 

T. — Yes.  Now  they  divide  that  stock  into 
one-hundred-dollar  shares;  how  many  shares 
will  there  be? 

P. — Five  hundred. 

T. — Yes.  An  1  suppose  you  own  one  hundred 
of  those  shares,  how  much  stock  will  you  hold? 

P. — Ten  thousand  dollars. 

T. — Now  suppose  the  business  does  not 
prove  to  be  profitable  enough  to  pay  what  the 
money  would  be  worth  if  put  out  at  interest; 
could  you  sell  a  share  of  your  stock  to  some 
one  else  for  one  hundred  dollars? 

P. — I  should  think  not. 

T. — How  would  the  stock  be  rated  then? 
Above  or  below  par? 
P.— Below. 

T. — Now  suppose  a  man  buys  84  of  your 
shares  at  98%.  How  much  would  he  pay  for 
each  dollar  of  the  stock? 

P. — Wouldn't  it  be  ninety-eight  and  a  half 
cents? 

T. — Yes.  How  much  would  you  lose  on 
each  dollar? 

P. — One  cent  and  a  half. 

T. — Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  business 
improves,  and  that  the  profits  are  greater  than 
the  interest  that  could  be  gotten  for  the  money 
invested;  how  would  the  stock  be  rated  now? 

P.—  Above  par. 

T. — Suppose,  now,  that  this  man  sells  his  84 
shares  at  6>£  per  cent  advance.  How  much 
will  he  get  for  each  dollar  of  stock? 

P. — One  dollar  and  six  and  a  half  cents. 
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T. — And  he  paid  how  much  for  it? 
P. — Ninety-eight  and  a  half  cents. 
T.  — How  much  did  he  make  on  each  dollar  of 
his  stock? 

P. — Eight  cents. 

T. — How  much  on  one  share? 

P.— Eight  dollars. 

T.— And  on  84  shares? 

P. — Eighty-four  times  as  much. 

This  is  here  carried  out  to  the  end,  but 
in  actual  practice  the  pupil  "caught  on" 
before  he  got  half  through  it,  and  then 
the  teacher  let  go  and  he  went  alone  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

There  is  nothing  in  percentage  that 
cannot  be  made  just  as  simple  by  a  series 
of  well  directed  questions.  Our  experi- 
ence is  that  when  the  children  do  not  see 
their  way  it  is  because  they  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  or  else 
they  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  follow 
the  chain  in  the  reasoning.  They  get 
lost.  When  the  latter  is  the  case  the 
problem  is  too  difficult  and  should  be 
dropped  for  something  not  so  complex. 


Composition  Exercises. 

THE  CITY. 

What  is  a  city?  What  other  kinds  of 
dwelling  places  are  there?  What  are 
the  inhabitants  of  villages  called?  How 
are  the  houses  situated  in  cities?  What 
are  narrow  streets  called?  What  are 
the  open  places  called?  Where  do  peo- 
ple buy  and  sell?  Which  houses  are 
usually  large  and  fine?  What  is  the 
name  of  the  largest  city  of  our  nation? 
Of  our  state? 

Write  the  answers  to  the  questions  in 
full  sentences. 

THE  MOUNTAIN. 

What  is  a  mountain?  What  is  the 
lower  part  of  a  mountain  called?  the  up- 
per part?  the  part  between  the  top  and 
base?  (slope.)  What  covers  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  summer  and 
winter?  What  sometimes  rushes  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain?  What  is  often 
found  in  the  interior  of  mountains? 
What  can  one  view  from  many  mount- 
ains? What  is  the  name  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  United  States? 

Write  the  description. 

THE  RIVER. 

What  is  a  river?  Where  does  it  rise? 
What  is  the  starting  place  of  a  river 


called?  What  is  the  place  where  it  ends 
called?  What  are  the  names  of  its  two 
sides?  How  are  these  named?  What 
does  the  river  receive  as  it  flows  on? 
How  does  it  thereby  become?  What  do 
great  rivers  bear?  What  are  often  built 
along  the  rivers?  What  is  the  name  of 
our  largest  river?  What  large  cities  lie 
on  this  river? 

Answrer  the  questions  and  then  write 
the  description. 

TIME. 

Year,  365  days.  School  year.  Its 
length.  First  of  January.  Name  of  this 
day.  The  four  seasons.  Their  names. 
Longest  and  shortest  days.  Greatest 
heat.  Greatest  cold.  Twelve  months. 
Their  names.  Fifty-two  weeks.  Seven 
days.  Twenty-four  hours.  Sixty  min- 
utes. Sixty  seconds.  Flight  of  time. 
Use  of  time. 

Write  the  composition. 

SUMMER  EVENING. 

Sinking  of  the  sun.  Long  shadows. 
Quiet  air.  Farmer.  Herds.  Sunset. 
Evening  red.  Approach  of  darkness. 
Cool  air.  Bat.  Owl.  Fox.  Villagers 
before  their  doors.   Night.  Bed.  Prayer. 

Write  the  composition,  describing  wThat 
takes  place. 

SPRING. 

Days.  Sun.  Air.  Snow.  Fields, 
Meadows.  Ice.  Trees.  Flowers.  Birds. 
Frogs.     Insects.     Farmer.  Children. 

Describe  in  brief  sentences  each  of  the 
objects  named. 

AUTUMN. 

Days.  Air.  Wind.  Fog.  Potatoes. 
Apples.  Pears.  Nuts.  Grapes.  Flow- 
ers. Asters.  Trees.  Migratory  Birds. 
Farmer.  Hunter: 

Write  this  composition  as  you  did  the 
preceding  one. 

THE  THUNDER  STORM. 

Flowers.  Leaves.  Animals.  People. 
Black  clouds.  Distant  rolling.  Storm. 
Sharp  lightning.  Heavy  thunder.  Rain. 
Brooks.  Lighter  thunder.  Less  frequent 
liffhtuinff.  Storm  over.  Safe.  Meadows. 
Fields.  Trees.  Flowers.  Bees.  Birds. 
People.  Thankfulness. 

Write  a  description  according  to  the 
above  outline. 

I  The  above  are  lessons  taken  from  DeGanno's  "Lan- 
guage Work  Helow  the  High  School''  (No.  2).  They  are 
intended  for  third  year  pupils. — Kd.] 
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Outline  of  Work  in  Geometry  for  the  Sev- 
enth, Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades. 

[Note— Prof.  Paul  H.  Harms,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching  in 
Harvard  University,  has  sent  us  an  outline  of 
work  in  geometry  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  of  the  Cambridge  public  schools, 
which  he  has  prepared.  We  shall  publish  this 
in  installments,  because  it  seems  to  us  very 
practical,  and  because  it  shows  in  detail  what 
is  meant  by  President  Eliot  and  others  when 
they  urge  that  the  schools  enter  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  higher  branches  before  the  pupils  reach 
the  high  school.] 

Geometry  has  been  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  grammar  school  because 
of  its  educational  value — because  it  yields 
a  peculiar  and  important  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, and  a  highly  desirable  mental  dis- 
cipline. 

To  realize  this  educational  value,  teach- 
ers are  reminded  of  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

1.  Early  instruction  in  geometry 
should  be  object  teaching. 

2.  The  pupil  should  make  and  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  his  observations, 
and  of  the  definitions  or  propositions 
which  his  examination  of  the  objects  has 
developed. 

3.  In  all  his  work  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  express  himself  by  drawing,  by 
construction,  and  in  words,  as  fully  and 
as  accurately  as  possible.  The  language 
finally  accepted  by  the  teacher  should  be 
the  language  of  the  science,  and  not  a 
temporary  phraseology  to  be  set  aside 
later. 

4.  The  pupil  is  to  convince  himself  of 
geometrical  truths  primarily  through 
measurement,  drawing,  construction,  and 
superposition,  not  by  a  logical  demon- 
stration. But  gradually  (especially  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  work),  the  pupil 
should  be  led  to  attempt  the  general  dem- 
onstration of  all  the  simpler  propositions. 

5.  The  subject  should  be  developed 
by  the  combined  effort  of  teacher  and 
pupil;  i.  e.  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  are 
to  cooperate  in  reconstructing  the  subject 
for  themselves.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  skillful  questioning,  without  the  use  of 
a  text-book  containing  the  definitions,  so- 
lutions, and  demonstrations.  The  teacher 
should  have  a  definite  outline  which  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but  defini- 
tions, solutions,  constructions,  and  dem- 
onstrations should  be  wrought  out  and 
preserved  by  the  pupils  with  the  teacher's 
assistance.     (It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
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that  the  teacher  has  many  books  at  hand 
for  personal  inspiration  and  that  he  will 
find  in  them  many  exercises  which  he 
will  adapt  to  the  needs  of  his  classes. ) 

6.  The  subject  matter  of  each  lesson 
should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to 
life;  i.  e.  the  actual  occurrence  in  nature, 
and  in  the  structures  or  machines  made 
by  man  of  the  geometrical  forms  studied, 
and  the  application  of  the  propositions 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  should  be 
the  basis  and  the  outcome  of  every  exer- 
cise. In  other  words,  the  pupil  should 
not  only  acquire  knowledge  and  skill,  but 
he  should  learn  to  apply  them.  To  this 
end  many  exercises  for  practice  are  nec- 
essary, and  field  work  and  excursions  to 
shops  and  factories  are  well  nigh  indis- 
pensable. 

7.  Accuracy  and  neatness  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  all  the  work  done  by 
the  pupils. 

Apparatus.  Each  pupil  needs  a  note 
book  (letter  size),  divided  scale,  com- 
passes, and  protractor.  The  school  should 
have  a  chain  or  steel  tape  for  measuring 
distances  in  the  field,  a  yard  measure  and 
a  meter  measure  for  measuring  lengths 
indoors,  and  all  the  other  apparatus 
needed  for  the  outlines  which  follow. 
Each  school  system  or  district  should 
also  have  a  surveyor's  compass  for  meas- 
uring angles  in  the  field.  A  very  simple 
goniometer  could  be  made  by  skillful 
pupils  by  mounting  on  a  tripod  a  circular 
graduated  board  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
having  a  movable  arm  turning  on  a  pivot 
at  the  center  of  the  board.  By  sighting 
along  this  movable  arm  the  direction  of 
a  given  line  is  determined,  then,  after 
moving  the  arm  until  the  line  of  sight 
falls  in  the  other  side  of  the  angle  to  be 
measured,  this  angle  can,  of  course,  be 
read  off  on  the  graduated  circular  board. 
(A  very  neat  instrument  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  made  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Cambridge  Manual  Training  School. ) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  work  outlined  in 
these  papers  will  require  two  recitation 
periods  per  week  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  one  recitation  period  per  week  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  A  recitation  period 
should  be  not  less  than  half  an  hour  in 
length. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  What  we  study  in  geometry.  (The  form 
and  size  of  bodies  and  of  thei/r  bomxdaries  and 
edges. ) 
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2.  Space.  Bounded  portion  of  space  is  a 
geometrical  body.  A  geometrical  body  has  only 
two  properties,  viz:  shape  or  form,  and  size  or 
magnitude.  Dimensions  of  a  body.  Cube, 
prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  sphere.  Occurrence 
of  each  in  nature  and  in  the  structures  made 
by  man.  Geometrical  bodies  are  called  "solids/' 

3.  Surfaces.  Boundaries  of  solids.  1.  Plane 
or  flat.    2.  Curved.    Dimensions  of  a  surface. 

4.  Lines.  I.  Edges  of  solids.  2.  Boun- 
daries of  surface:;.  3.  Intersections  of  sur- 
faces. Lines  are  straight  or  curved.  Dimen- 
sions of  a  line. 

5.  Points.  1.  Corners  of  solids.  2.  Ends  of 
lines.  3.  Intersections  of  lines.  4.  Designates 
a  place.  Representation  to  the  eye  of  point, 
line,  and  surface. 

Part  T,  Plane  Geometry. 

We  shall  now  take  these  surfaces,  lines,  and 
points  away  from  the  solids  to  which  they  be- 
long, put  them  into  or  on  a  single  plane,  and 
study  their  properties  without  considering  the 
solids  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

Pencil  point  marks  a  point  on  paper.  Mov- 
ing point  traces  a  line.  Line  moving  not  in 
direction  of  its  length  traces  surface. 

I.  LINES. 

Kinds  of  lines.  1.  Straight,  test  of  straight- 
ness.  2.  Curved.  3.  Broken.  4.  Mixed  or 
composite.  Drawing  and  reading  a  line.  Two 
points  determine  the  position  of  a  line. 

A.     STRAIGHT  LINES. 

1.  Shortest  distance  between  two  points.  How 
many  straight  lines  can  be  drawn  between  two 
points? 

2.  Directions  of  a  straight  line  (vertical,  hori- 
zontal, oblique). 

3.  Position  of  straight  lines  ivith  respect  to 
each  other.  1.  Same  direction.  2.  Parallel 
lines  also  said  to  have  the  same  direction. 
Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  a  given  line  (with  triangle  and  ruler).  3. 
Lines  having  different  directions. 

t 

B.     CURVED  LINES. 

Recall  definition  of  curved  line.  Commonest 
curve  is  circumference  of  circle.  Occurrence  in 
nature  and  in  structures  made  by  man.  How 
to  draw  circle.  Center,  Radius,  Diameter,  Arc, 
Chord,  Tangent.  Concentric  Circles.  Tangent 
and,  Intersecting  Circles. 

Relation  of  diameter  to  circumference.  (To 
be  determined  empirically.)  Pupils  measure 
both  the  diameter  and  the  circumference  in 
each  case  and  are  led  to  sec  that  circumference 
is  approximately  3.14  times  diameter. 

To  Insect  a  straight  line. 

To  divide  a  straight  line  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts. 

Measurement  of  straight  lines.  Units  of 
length.  Description  and  use  of  surveyor's 
chain  and  tape. 

Drawing  of  measured  lines.  Drawing  to 
scale-.    Scale  of  reduction.  Reducing  factor. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

Harvard.  University. 


Lincoln. 

Dr.  Charles  McMurry,  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  University,  has  done  a  valuable 
service  in  preparing  a  large  number  of 
pioneer  history  stories  for  the  use  of  the 
young  people  in  the  schools.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  them.  What  boy  can  read 
it  without  a  feeling  that  he,  too,  has  a 
chance  of  becoming  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
if  he  will  work  for  it? 

In  1781  or  1782,  the  grandfather  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  moved  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky. 
Settling  in  a  forest  about  twenty  miles  east  of 
Louisville,  he  cleared  a  small  farm  and  built  a 
log  house.  One  morning  in  1786,  with  his  three 
sons,  he  was  at  work,  in  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing, making  fence.  While  they  were  at  this 
work  some  Indians  crept  up  behind  the  bushes 
near  by  and  shot  the  father.  Mordecai  at 
once  ran  to  the  house  and  obtained  a  gun. 
Pointing  it  through  a  loop-hole,  he  aimed  at 
an  Indian  who  was  about  to  lift  up  Thomas, 
his  youngest  brother,  a  boy  of  seven.  The  In- 
dian fell  back  at  the  shot  and  Thomas  ran  to 
the  house.  Josiah,  the  other  brother,  had  fled 
to  a  fort  a  few  miles  away  to  bring  help.  From 
the  loft  of  the  house  Mordecai  kept  firing  at 
the  Indians,  and  held  them  back  till  Josiah  re- 
turned with  help  from  the  fort,  and  all  the  In- 
dians fled. 

Thomas,  afterward  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  In 
1806  he  married  Nancy  Hanks,  whose  fai  ily 
had  also  come  from  Virginia.  She  could  read 
and  write,  and  taught  her  husband  to  write  his 
own  name.  They  settled  upon  a  little  farm 
about  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Louisville. 
The  cabin  was  on  the  branch  of  a  small  creek. 
In  this  cabin  in  1809,  about  three  miles  from 
Hodginsville,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  Un- 
til he  was  eight  years  old  he  lived  a  lonesome 
life  playing  in  the  woods,  with  no  toys  or  play- 
things at  home.  With  his  sister  Sarah,  he 
went  to  school  long  enough  to  learn  his  letters 
and  a  little  more.  His  home  was  very  poor 
and  his  mother  worked  hard. 

When  Abraham  was  eight  years  old  his  father 
decided  to  leave  Kentucky  and  move  into 
southern  Indiana,  because  he  heard  there  were 
rich  unoccupied  lands  there.  He  built  a  rude 
boat  and  put  on  board  a  kit  of  tools  and  some 
barrels  of  whiskey.  On  the  way  down  the 
river  his  flat  boat  ran  aground  and  his  goods 
sank  in  the  water,  but  he  saved  the  tools  and 
part  of  the  whiskey.  Having  landed  on  the 
north  side,  he  made  a  day's  journey  into  the 
forest  and  selected  a  good  spot  for  a  farm.  It 
was  necessary  to  walk  back  to  Kentucky  to 
get  his  family.  All  of  their  clothing,  bedding, 
and  furniture,  including  pans  and  kettles, 
were  packed  upon  the  backs  of  two  borrowed 
horses. 

After  crossing  the  Ohio  river  into  Indiana, 
they  also  borrowed  a  wagon,  and  then,  by 
cutting  a  way  through  the  trees  and  bushes, 
reached  their  new  home,  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Oentryville.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
father,  with  his  kit  of  tools,  was  expected  to 
build  them  a  house,  and  with  his  rifle,  to  sup- 
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port  them  with  food  from  the  forest.  They  at 
first  built  a  shed  of  poles,  open  at  one  side,  in 
which  they  lived  for  a  year.  In  the  meantime 
ground  was  cleared  of  the  trees  for  corn  and 
for  a  cabin.  A  cabin  was  soon  after  begun, 
but  was  occupied  before  it  was  complete,  be- 
fore windows,  doors,  and  a  floor  were  put  in. 
There  were  no  chairs  except  three-legged 
stools.  The  walls  of  the  hut  were  built  up 
of  rough  logs,  notched  and  lapping  over  each 
other  at  the  corners.  A  bed  was  built  in  one 
corner  of  the  log  hut.  There  was  but  one  bed- 
post, a  crotched  stick,  upon  which  were  laid 
the  ends  of  two  hickory  poles,  the  other  ends 
of  the  poles  being  fastened  into  holes  in  the 
logs  of  the  wall.  Rough  slabs  were  laid  across 
from  these  poles  to  the  logs  at  the  side,  and  a 
bag  of  dried  leaves  was  then  thrown  upon  the 
slabs.  The  boy  slept  on  a  bag  of  leaves  in  the 
loft,  which  he  reached  by  climbing,  not  the 
stairs,  but  a  ladder  of  wooden  pegs  driven  into 
the  logs  of  the  wall. 

The  first  summer  Thomas  raised  corn  enough 
for  his  family,  and  as  the  deer  were  abundant 
about  the  salt  licks  not  far  from  his  cabin,  he 
was  able,  usually, to  kill  a  fine  deer  after  waiting 
an  hour  or  two.  The  meat  of  a  deer  would 
last  the  family  a  week,  and  the  skin,  when 
tanned,  supplied  clothing  and  shoes.  The 
house  was  poorly  furnished,  the  floor  was  the 
hard  earth,  while  a  few  pots  and  kettles,  used 
at  the  fire-place,  and  a  table,  which  was  a  big 
log  standing  on  four  wooden  pegs,  completed 
the  outfit.  There  was  no  door,  but  the  en- 
trance was  hung  with  bear  skins  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  The  country  was  so  new  that  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers  were  far  apart  and  the 
damp  woods  surrouuded  the  little  clearings  in 
all  directions.  There  was  plenty  of  game  be- 
sides deer,  squirrels,  and  bears.  When  Lincoln 
was  only  eight  years  old  he  shot  a  wild  turkey, 
which  he  carried  home  with  great  pride. 

In  the  fall  of  the  first  year  a  fatal  disease, 
called  the  milk-sickness,  broke  out  among  the 
settlers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  an  uncle  and 
aunt  of  Lincoln,  with  their  children,  had  joined 
them  from  Kentucky.  They  were  both  taken 
sick  and  died.  No  physicians  and  no  good 
medicines  were  to  be  had.  Mrs.  Lincoln  soon 
after  took  sick,  and  in  a  few  days,  died. 
Thomas  Lincoln  made  wooden  coffins  for  them, 
and  they  were  quietly  buried  in  a  small  clear- 
ing in  the  forest.  Little  Abraham  was  grieved 
that  his  mother  should  be  so  buried  without 
any  religious  service.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
his  first  letter,  asking  Mr.  Elkin,  a  minister, 
to  come  to  Indiana  to  preach  his  mother's  fu- 
neral sermon.  Several  months  afterward  the 
preacher  came,  and  the  service  was  held.  This 
winter,  after  his  mother's  death,  was  very 
dreary.  About  a  year  afterwards  Thomas  Lin- 
coln married  a  Mrs.  Johnston,  of  Kentucky, 
who  greatly  astonished  Abraham  and  his 
sister  by  bringing  with  her,  when  she  came, 
some  good  furniture  for  the  cabin,  and  some 
warm  bed-clothing.  It  took  a  four-horse  wagon 
to  bring  her  furniture  and  goods  from  Ken- 
tucky. She  caused  her  husband  also  to  put 
down  a  floor,  and  to  make  windows  and  a  door. 
She  came  in  winter  time,  and  treated  the  poor 
children  so  well  and  made  the  house  so  warm 
and  comfortable  that  they  were  much  happier. 


A  son  and  two  daughters  came  with  her,  who 
now  became  little  Abraham's  brother  and  sis- 
ters. She  treated  him  so  kindly,  and  he 
learned  to  love  her  so  much,  that  long  after- 
wards she  said,  "He  never  gave  me  a  cross 
word,  and  never  refused  to  do  anything  I  re- 
quested of  him." 

He  had  gone  to  school  a  few  weeks  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  now  he  was  sent  again  in  Indiana. 
One  of  his  teachers  was  Andrew  Crawford, 
who  not  only  taught  him  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  manners  too,  how  to  bow  and 
how  to  introduce  a  person.  He  was  a  good 
speller  and  took  delight  in  writing  composi- 
tions. His  first  essays  were  against  cruelty  to 
animals.  He  was  angry  at  seeing  the  other 
boys  tormenting  turtles,  putting  live  coals  on 
their  backs  to  make  them  crawl.  The  last 
school  he  attended  was  four  and  one-half  miles 
from  home,  and  this  distance  he  walked  twice 
a  day. 

He  was  now  seventeen,  and  very  tall  and 
strong.  With  low  shoes,  a  linsey-woolsey  shirt, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  a  coon-skin  cap,  he 
was  a  rough-looking  backwoods  boy,  and  so 
tall  that  his  trousers  had  grown  several  inches 
too  short.  His  father  set  him  to  work  upon 
the  farm  grubbing  up  roots  and  stumps,  plow- 
ing, mowing,  and  cradling,  chopping  wood, 
splitting  rails,  and  often  working  barefooted. 
When  not  needed  on  his  father's  farm,  he  often 
worked  as  a  hired  hand  for  the  neighbors. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  worked  for  a  while 
on  a  ferry-boat  that  crossed  the  Ohio  river.  In 
the  fall,  when  hogs  were  to  be  killed,  he  was 
in  demand  because  of  his  great  strength,  get- 
ting thirty-one  cents  a  day  for  his  work.  He 
could  carry  six  hundred  pounds  and  lift  a  bar- 
rel of  whiskey,  but  people  complained  that  he 
was  too  temperate.  He  was  so  good  natured, 
full  of  stories,  and  so  kind  in  helping  the 
women  about  the  house,  that  he  was  much 
liked  as  a  farm  hand.  He  was  ready  to  chop 
wood,  bring  in  water,  make  a  fire,  or  take  care 
of  the  baby.  Once  he  saved  the  life  of  a  town 
drunkard,  whom  he  found  freezing  by  the  road- 
side and  carried  him  in  his  arms  to  the  tavern. 

At  his  home  there  was  but  one  room  in  the 
cabin,  and  a  large  family  of  seven  children, 
including  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins.  Abra- 
ham was  the  big  brother  to  whom  they  all 
looked  up  for  help.  He  took  no  great  delight 
in  farm  work,  but  did  his  tasks  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  When  the  day's  work  was  done, 
he  turned  with  pleasure  to  his  books  and  ci- 
phering. So  great  was  his  strength  that  he 
was  not  wearied  with  the  farm  work,  and 
could  spend  the  evenings  in  study.  When 
there  was  no  paper,  he  ciphered  on  a  board  or 
wooden  shovel  and  then  shaved  off  the  figures. 
Few  books  were  to  be  had,  but  such  as  could 
be  found,  he  read  again  and  again,  such  as 
^Esop's  Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  life  of  Washington.  From  bor- 
rowed books  he  would  fill  his  copy-book  with 
choice  extracts,  and  then  often  commit  them 
to  memory.  Sometimes  he  wrote  essays,  poems, 
and  speeches,  and  after  attending  a  meeting 
he  would  sometimes  mount  a  stum])  and  repeat 
what  he  had  heard  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  other  boys. 
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Mr.  Jones,  the  store-keeper  at  Gentryville, 
took  a  liking  to  Lincoln,  talked  with  him  about 
politics,  and  at  times  employed  him  in  his  store. 
Lincoln  now  began  to  wish  to  see  something  of 
the  world  beyond  his  backwoods  home,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  boats  on  the  river. 
But  he  was  not  yet  of  age  and  his  father 
needed  him  on  the  farm.  When  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old,  Mr.  Gentry,  of  Gentryville,  em- 
ployed him  to  work  the  front  oars  of  a  flat 
boat  which  was  loaded  with  bacon,  to  be  sold 
at  New  Orleans  and  other  cities  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lincoln  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Gentry 
made  this  trip  of  eighteen  hundred  miles 
together.  Passing  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  they  had  stopped  at  some  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  river.  One  night  they  had 
anchored  at  a  sugar  plantation  a  few  miles  be- 
low Baton  Rouge,  the  young  men  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  cabin,  when  they  were  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  footsteps,  and  saw  a  gang  of 
negroes  boarding  the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  it.  Abraham  seized  a  club,  knocked 
some  of  them  overboard,  and  chased  the  oth- 
ers away.  Pleased  with  their  victory,  the  two 
young  men  jumped  ashore,  pursued  the  ne- 
groes a  short  distance  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
turned, bleeding  with  a  few  wounds,  to  the 
boat.  Loosening  it  they  then  floated  down 
the  river  during  the  night.  Having  sold  the 
cargo  they  returned  on  a  steamboat,  to  Indiana. 

When  Lincoln  was  twenty  years  old  his 
father  decided  to  move  to  Illinois.  The  farm 
and  house  were  sold,  and  the  family,  with  goods 
and  furniture  packed  in  a  wagon,  drawn 
by  four  oxen,  set  out  in  February,  when 
the  roads  were  thawing  and  the  streams 
flooded.  After  tramping  fifteen  days  through 
the  muddy  forest  roads,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  they  settled  on  a  farm  by  the  San- 
gamon river,  ten  miles  west  of  Decatur.  Here 
the  men  put  up  a  log  cabin,  also  a  smoke  house 
for  drying  and  smoking  meat,  and  a  stable. 
Abraham  was  now  about  twenty-one  years  old, 
but  he,  with  the  help  of  John  Hanks,  plowed 
fifteen  acres  of  land  and  split  enough  rails 
from  the  tall  walnut  trees  to  fence  it,  before 
leaving  home.  After  getting  the  family  well 
settled  he  started  out  to  work  for  his  own  liv- 
ing. He  was  at  this  time  a  very  rough  looking 
person,  tall,  angular,  and  ungainly,  with 
trousers  of  flax  and  tow,  cut  tight  at  the 
ankles.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  bargained  to 
split  rails  to  get  enough  jeans  to  make  him  a 
pair  of  trousers. 

The  next  year  Lincoln  and  his  cousin,  John 
Hanks,  agreed  to  take  a  cargo  of  goods  down 
the  Mississippi  again.  They  were  to  receive 
fifty  cents  a  day  and  twenty  dollars  each, 
on  their  return.  They  met  their  employer 
at  Springfield,  but  he  had  no  boat  ready. 
Then  the  young  men  cut  down  trees  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sangamon  and  built  a  flat  boat. 
When  completed,  they  loaded  it  with  corn  and 
pork  and  started  down  the  Sangamon.  Just 
below  New  Salem  the  boat  stuck  fast  on  a  dam. 
Lincoln  waded  about  the  boat  till  he  made  a 
contrivance  for  unloading  and  lifting  it  over 
the  dam,  and  afterwards  patented  a  machine 
for  lifting  boats  over  shallow  places.  They 
then  passed  down  the  Sangamon,  the  Illinois, 
and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.    It  was 


on  one  of  these  trips  to  New  Orleans  that  he 
was  asked  by  two  gentlemen  to  ferry  them 
across  the  river  and  received  for  it  one  dollar. 
It  was  the  first  dollar  in  money  that  he  ever 
received  and  it  greatly  pleased  him.  In  New 
Orleans  he  saw  negroes  chained,  whipped,  and 
sold  as  slaves,  and  was  indignant.  Lincoln  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  then  walked  home. 

In  1831,  Lincoln  went  to  New  Salem,  a  town 
on  the  Sangamon  river,  as  clerk  for  Mr. 
Offutt  in  the  village  store.  After  waiting 
a  while  for  the  goods  to  arrive,  the  store  was 
opened  and  Lincoln  began  to  serve  the  cus- 
tomers. In  figuring  up  the  account  of  a 
woman  who  had  bought  something  at  the 
store,  he  found  that  she  had  paid  him  six  and 
a  quarter  cents  too  much.  After  closing  the 
store  that  evening  he  walked  several  miles  to 
the  woman's  home  to  pay  her  back.  He  was 
kind  and  obliging  in  his  manner  and  in  no 
way  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel.  But  one 
day  while  ladies  were  in  the  store,  a  country 
bully  came  in  and  began  to  use  very  loud  and 
profane  language.  Lincoln  asked  him  to  cease 
and  was  at  once  challenged  to  a  fight  in  the 
street.  They  went  out,  and  Lincoln  quickly 
threw  down  the  ruffian,  and  then  pulling  up 
some  of  the  smart-weed  in  the  road,  rubbed 
his  face  and  eyes  with  it  till  he  cried  for 
help.  Lincoln  then  treated  him  kindly  and 
brought  some  water  to  bathe  his  smarting  face. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  rough  and  reckless 
young  men  who  came  almost  every  week  to 
New  Salem  to  carouse.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  challenge  any  new  comer  in  the 
village  to  a  wrestle  or  fight,  and  were  often 
very  brutal  to  those  for  whom  they  were  too 
strong. 

Mr.  Offutt  was  very  talkative  and  often  fool- 
ishly boasted  of  Lincoln's  strength  and  skill 
as  a  wrestler.  At  first  the  rough  "CI  ay's  Grove 
boys,"  as  they  were  called,  did  not  disturb  him, 
but  they  were  annoyed  to  hear  the  boasting 
about  Lincoln's  strength,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  bantering,  the  strongest  of  the  bullies  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  wrestling  match.  Lincoln  dis- 
liked it  all,  but  could  not  wfll  refuse.  Jack 
Armstrong,  his  opponent,  soon  found  that  he 
was  not  a  match  for  Lincoln,  and  was  then 
aided  by  his  friends,  who  began  to  close  in  and 
to  kick  and  annoy  Lincoln,  so  that  he  came 
near  falling.  Somewhat  provoked  at  this, 
he  seized  Armstrong  with  all  his  strength 
and  almost  choked  the  breath. from  him. 
The  others  seeing  that  Lincoln  was  fully 
aroused  and,  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  was 
fearlessly  facing  the  crowd,  decided  to  with- 
draw and  avoid  a  fight.  These  men  now  be- 
came his  fast  friends  and  greatly  admired  his 
strength  and  pluck.  His  reputation  forstregth 
and  good  humor  were  now  established*  and  he 
was  often  cal  ed  in  as  a  peacemaker  to  decide 
the  disputes  of  others. 

It  was  also  during  his  year's  clerkship  in  Mr. 
Offutt's  store  that  he  decided  to  study  gram- 
mar. After  some  inquiries,  he  heard  of  a 
grammar  that  could  be  secured  if  he  would 
walk  several  miles  after  it.  Having  obtained 
this  prize,  he  was  so  industrious  in  his  study  of 
it  that  he  soon  felt  himself  master  of  all  it  con- 
tained. 

Mr.  Offutt's  store  at  New  Salem  was  kept 
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open  only  about  a  year.  At  the  close  of  that 
time  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war  broke  out  in 
northern  Illinois,  when  that  chief  invaded  the 
state  with  his  warriors.  Governor  Reynolds, 
of  Illinois,  at  once  called  for  volunteers  and 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  the  call. 
When  the  company  met  for  the  first  time  they 
had  no  captain  and  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
a  choice.  About  three-fourths  of  the  men 
walked  to  where  Lincoln  stood,  and  thus  se- 
lected him  as  captain.  His  company  then 
joined  other  companies  to  form  a  regiment, 
and  marched  northwest  to  the  Mississippi  river 
and  up  the  Rock  river  to  Dixon.  Lincoln  re- 
mained with  the  army  till  the  war  closed,  al- 
though many  of  his  companions  returned  home 
as  soon  as  their  term  of  enlistment  expired. 
Lincoln  was  considered  the  strongest  man  in 
the  army,  and  only  one  man  was  equal  to  him 
in  wrestling.  Black  Hawk's  band  was  finally 
scattered  and  he  taken  prisoner.  When  re- 
leased from  service  Lincoln  was  in  southern 
Wisconsin.  He  and  a  friend  at  once  set  out 
on  foot  to  return  home,  as  their  horses  had 
been  stolen  a  short  time  before.  Other  sol- 
diers, who  were  traveling  the  same  way,  lent 
them  their  horses  at  times.  Having  reached 
Peoria,  they  bought  a  skiff  and  began  the  rest 
of  the  journey  down  the  river.  The  second 
day  they  overtook  a  lumber  raft  guided  down 
the  stream  by  two  men.  They  were  invited  to 
join  them  and  feasted  on  "fish,  corn  bread, 
eggs,  butter,  and  coffee."  They  ate  heartily, 
not  having  had  such  a  warm  meal  for  several 
days.  Having  reached  Havana,  they  crossed 
the  country  on  foot  to  their  homes. 

This  narrative  of  Lincoln's  early  life  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  sort  of  history  story 
that  is  suited  to  intermediate  grades. 

It  needs  to  be  biographical,  full  of  interest- 
ing detail,  and  morally  suggestive. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  Lincoln's  youth 
were  so  simple  that  a  child  can  comprehend 
them  clearly.  The  story  may  be  read  by 
children  after  the  style  of  our  supplementary 
readers,  and  discussed  in  the  class  so  as  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  chief  incidents. 

But  for  those  teachers  who  have  sufficient 
skill  and  confidence  for  such  an  attempt,  a 
vivid  oral  narration  by  the  teacher  is  very  in- 
spiring, and  should  be  followed  by  reproduc- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  children.  In  attempt- 
ing this  before  a  school  the  teacher  should  pre- 
viously arrange  the  story  into  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct topics  and  present  them  singly  and 
forcibly,  one  by  one,  securing  good  reproduc- 
tions at  the  close  of  each  topic.  Maps  and 
graphic  board  work  should  be  much  used  to 
make  the  scenes  clear  and  vivid. 

C.  A.  McMurry. 


Suggestions  for  Arbor  Day. 

In  answer  to  roll-call,  have  each  pupil  give 
•the  name  of  a  tree  or  flower. 


Have  the  pupils  vote  by  ballot  for  a  state 
tree  and  flower. 

Have  the  text  of  law  (Governor's  proclama- 
tion) of  your  state  relating  to  Arbor  Day  read 
by  one  of  the  older  pupils.  Also  have  the  cir- 
cular of  the  state  superintendent  read. 

Have  marching  among  the  trees  with  sing- 
ing and  waving  of  flags. 

Have  one  of  the  older  pupils  give  interesting 
Arbor  Day  statistics  or  notes. 

The  statement  concerning  the  person  to 
whom  the  trees  are  dedicated  should  be  care- 
fully prepared  and  delivered  by  one  of  the 
older  pupils  or  the  teacher. 

To  have  each  pupil  deposit  a  spadeful  of 
earth  around  the  tree  makes  a  pleasing  varia- 
tion to  the  exercises. 

Call  attention  to  names  connected  with  trees 
given  to  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.  For  example. 
Elm  Lake,  Chestnut  Hill,  Oak  Square,  Red 
Oak,  etc.  A  pretty  incident  connecting  the 
life  of  the  authoress,  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  with 
trees  in  Iowa,  might  be  told  in  this  connection: 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  who  greatly  ad- 
mired Mrs.  Sigourney's  poems  named  the 
county  seat  of  Keokuk  county  after  the  lady — 
Sigourney.  In  recognition  of  the  compliment 
Mrs.  Sigourney  furnished  trees  for  planting 
about  the  public  square.  A  letter  from  J.  T. 
Parker,  of  Sigourney,  tells  the  fact,  as  follows: 
"In  the  early  spring  of  1860  Mrs.  Sigourney 
requested  permission  to  decorate  the  public 
square  in  the  town  of  Sigourney.  She  con- 
tracted with  the  undersigned  to  do  the  work. 
She  designated  the  kind  of  trees  and  just  where 
to  put  them.  Her  instructions  were  to  plant 
the  trees  six  feet  from  the  line  of  fence  (the 
square  was  fenced  at  that  time),  planting  an 
elm  each  side  of  the  walk,  an  elm  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  four  sides  of  the  octagon  not  occu- 
pied by  the  walks;  then  to  plant  soft  maples 
between  the  elms,  except  in  the  walks,  making 
thirty-six  trees  in  all.  Her  instructions  were 
strictly  complied  with,  and  the  trees  are  all 
living  at  this  time  but  two.  The  price  paid  by 
Mrs.  Sigourney  was  $38;  the  trees  were  to  be 
taken  care  of  for  three  years,  which  was 
done." 

Organize  a  Shade-Tree  Planting  Association 
of  pupils.  — Journal  of  Education. 


The  highest  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  is  its 
community  and  social  life.  The  fundamental 
truth  there  illustrated  is  that  the  child  is  born 
for  humanity,  and  not  humanity  for  the  child. 
He  finds  himself  in  a  class  with  his  equals;  his 
highest  duty  is  to  help  others,  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  seen  a  well-directed  kindergarten  but 
knows  how  the  divine  nature  of  the  child 
springs  instinctively,  unless  fixed  habits  of  sel- 
fishness have  been  formed,  to  the  help  of  all. 
He  learns  in  the  kindergarten  to  live  and  to 
work  for  others,  to  play  with  them,  and  to  love 
them;  thus  the  very  highest  ethical  duty  be- 
comes a  fixed  life  habit.  He  learns  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  weak,  to  help  the  poor,  to  make 
glad  all  his  mates.  This  desire  is  reflected 
back  to  the  home,  and  instead  of  making  his 
mother  and  father  servants,  he  acquires  the 
habit  of  giving  back  to  them  all  that  he  is.  He 
lives  the  essential  law  of  humanUy:  "Each  for 
all  and  all  for  each." — F.  W.  Parker. 
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Our  genial  New  England  contemporary 
gracefully  admits  the  fact  that  Illinois  is 
at  the  head  of  the  educational  procession, 
but  seems  to  think  that  Chicago  has 
done  a  foolish  thing  in  compelling  a 
woman  who  marries  to  immediately  re- 
sign her  position  as  teacher  in  the  schools. 
It  seems  as  if  Illinois  were  so  far  in  the 
lead  that  errors  occur  in  transmitting  in- 
telligence to  the  rear. 


The  belief  is  slowly  growing  into  faith 
that  Dr.  Harris  will  be  retained  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  There  is  not  a 
democratic  teacher  in  the  country  of  any 
standing  and  influence  who  is  not  in  favor 
of  it,  and  there  is  no  educationist  fitted 
to  fill  the  place,  whether  he  be  democrat 


or  republican,  who  would  accept  the  ap- 
pointment unless  the  president  should 
positively  decline  to  continue  Dr.  Harris 
in  the  position. 


It  is  reported  that  the  command  has 
gone  out  from  headquarters  that  the  com- 
pulsory education  bill  is  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  House.  If  a  compulsory  law 
should  be  enacted  this  session,  it  would 
probably  only  have  the  external  appear- 
ance of  compelling.  So  much  care  would  be 
taken  to  protect  the  parents'  rights  that 
the  child's  rights  would  be  left  unpro- 
tected. If  an  efficient  law  cannot  be  enacted 
better  bury  the  bill  and  leave  it  for  some 
future  General  Assembly  to  revive  it  and 
give  it  proper  form.  An  inefficient  com- 
pulsory law  is  worse  than  no  legislation. 


The  text-book  bill  farthest  along  on 
the  calendar  of  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly is  a  combination  of  the  features 
of  the  Indiana  and  the  Missouri  law.  It 
provides  for  state  uniformity  and  fixes 
the  prices  of  books.  The  state  superin- 
tendent is  not  in  favor  of  the  bill.  That 
fact  ought  to  kill  it.  On  this  question 
the  opinion  of  Superintendent  Raab 
ought  to  control.  He  is  capable  of 
judging;  he  is  an  honest  man;  he  is  faith- 
ful to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
children.  Whose  opinion  in  the  General 
Assembly  is  worth  so  much  as  his  upon 
a  question  of  this  kind? 


It  seems  that  Thomas  Morgan,  who  is 
the  trusted  leader  of  the  labor  element  in 
Chicago,  has  more  influence  than  all  the 
daily  papers  combined  in  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  public  education  of  the 
children.  The  public  press  united  to 
drive  the  "fads"  from  the  schools  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  and  seemed  about  to  suc- 
ceed when  Thomas  Morgan  rises  up  and 
declares  that  the  public  school  should 
furnish  "the  90  per  cent,  who  are  the 
masses,"  as  good  a  quality  of  instruction 
as  is  demanded  for  the  10  per  cent,  who 
are  the  children  of  the  millionaires.  If 
clay-modeling,  and  music,  and  drawing  are 
good  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  rich,  why  are  they  not  good  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  the  other  portion  of  the 
community?  The  papers  cannot  answer, 
but  content  themselves  with  calling:  Mor- 
gan  a  socialist,  Col.  Parker  a  fraud,  and 
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the  cream  of  the  intelligence  and  culture 
of  the  city  cranks.  The  school  board  are 
wisely  delaying  action  and  seeking  for 
light.  Happy  now  is  the  newspaper 
that  didn't  enter  the  combine.  It  is  not 
compelled  to  eat  crow,  but  can  now  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  "dear  people"  and 
laugh  at  its  less  judicious  neighbors. 


The  World's  Fair  will  be  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  May  1.  Mr. 
Wm.  Jenkins,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Illi- 
nois educational  exhibit,  in  the  Illinois 
building,  reports  that  matters  in  his  de- 
partment are  in  good  shape  and  that  edu- 
cational Illinois  will  be  on  exhibition  in 
full  dress.  Yes,  even  the  babes  in 
the  kindergarten  are  to  be  exhibited. 
We  judge,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the 
kindergarten,  but  some  American  modifi- 
cation of  it,  that  is  to  be  exhibited.  Still, 
we  must  be  fair  and  say  that  these  kin- 
dergartners  really  believe  that  they  can 
exhibit  these  children  without  the  child- 
ren knowing  it!  They  are  not  American 
children,  certainly.  Of  the  progress  of 
the  national  exhibit  we  know  nothing. 
But  there  is  a  general  belief  that  there 
will  be  such  a  display  as  will  give  the 
stranger  the  essential  features  of  our 
educational  system  and  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  Dr. 
Peabody  has  been  called  upon  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  which-  were  practically 
insurmountable.  The  World's  Fair  man- 
agement has  had  from  the  beginning  no 
faith  in  the  ability  of  education  to  make 
a  creditable  exhibit,  and  it  has  felt  that 
money  expended  for  this  purpose  could  be 
put  to  better  use. 


A  Deserving-  Tribute. 

The  sixtieth  annual  report  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  says  of  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Hall's  invention  of  the  Braille- 
writer,  which  is  a  machine  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  in  writing,  that  "these  wonder- 
ful little  machines  have  already  been 
tested  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  say 
that  the  invention  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind." 

On  another  page  of  the  report  it  is  said 
that  "Mr.  Hall  has  no  wish  to  make  any- 
thing out  of  his  invention,  but  looks  for 


his  reward  to  the  simple  grat'fie  ition  of 
having  conferred  such  an  inestimable 
boon  on  the  blind,"  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  the  world.  It  is  possible  for 
a  blind  person  to  write  faster  upon  it 
than  an  expert  type-writer  can  write 
upon  a  Remington,  and  all  blind  people 
can  read  what  is  thus  written. 

And  yet  politics  in  Illinois  has  issued 
the  decree  that  this  noble  man,  who  has 
in  so  short  a  time  made  the  state  famous 
for  the  work  he  has  done  as  superinten- 
dent of  her  blind  asylum,  must  giveplace 
to  another,  because  he  did  not  dance  to 
democratic  music.  "To  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils."  We  hold  that  it  is  no 
excuse  for  such  an  outrage  that  the  re- 
publicans did  a  similar  thing.  It  is  the 
interests  of  the  blind  children  and  not  the 
interests  of  political  parties  that  should 
first  be  considered. 


Another  Public  Spirited  Man. 

Hon.  Walter  J.  Thompson,  of  Tacoma, 
has  given  $10,000  for  the  equipment  of  a 
manual  training  department  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  This  department 
was  opened  February  20  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  and  Tacoma  now  has  a  full- 
fledged  manual  training  school,  with  Mr. 
Carothers  as  director.  The  director  has  a 
polytechnic  and  manual  training  educa- 
tion and  is  believed  to  be  competent. 

This  gives  Tacoma  a  leading  place  in  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  north- 
west. A  first-class  manual  training 
school  is  an  important  addition  to  a  city 
school  system.  But  a  manual  training 
school  that  has  not  yet  discovered  its 
place  and  function  in  the  education  of 
the  children  intrusted  to  its  care  is  a 
worthless  excrescence.  The  manual 
training  school,  like  the  kindergarten,  in 
many  places,  must  first  survive  the  mis- 
management of  blind  leaders  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  equal  to  their  enthusiasm. 

It  is  wisely  ordered  that  pronounced 
reforms  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  in- 
efficient administration.  If  they  can 
survive  this  trial  their  right  to  exist  be- 
comes established.  Were  one  to  judge 
by  the  speeches  generally  made  at  the 
opening  of  these  schools  he  would  think 
that  the  only  road  to  the  highest  success 
in  education  or  in  life  lay  through  the 
fingers.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  days  are  set  apart  for  the  glori- 
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fication  of  manual  training.  A  little 
hyperbole  is,  therefore,  admissible.  Man- 
ual training,  physiological  psychology, 
the  study  of  things,  etc. ,  are  not  to  be 
substituted  for  the  educational  concep- 
tions of  the  past,  but  to  be  added  to  and 
assimilated  with  them.  If  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Tacoma  shall  be 
able  to  assimilate  this  department  into 
the  school  organism  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
form its  proper  function  in  the  education 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  Tacoma  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  blessing.  If  it  shall 
prove  to  be  a  "wild  train"  running  at  its 
own  sweet  will,  Mr.  Thompson's  $10,000 
would  have  done  more  good  in  a  hospital 
or  a  picture  gallery. 


The  Boston  Meeting. 

Our  reporter  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Boston  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  attended  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gram. To  those  who  attended  for  a  grand 
social  time  it  was  a  pronounced  success. 
Boston  "did  herself  proud,"  as  we  pre- 
dicted she  would.  Receptions,  luncheons, 
and  banquets,  were  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween the  sessions  at  every  point,  and  of 
course  the  sessions  were  more  or  less 
shortened  at  both  ends.  Everybody  had 
a  "glorious"  time,  but  when  it  was  all 
over  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  a  session  of  the  department  of 
superintendence.  The  press  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  to  ignore  the  meeting,  and 
yet  it  is  considered  the  important  educa- 
tional gathering  of  the  year.  Dr.  Harris, 
as  is  common,  gave  the  paper  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  on  the  teaching  of 
school  statistics  in  respect  to  the  moral 
influence  of  education.  He  reduced  our 
method  of  using  school  statistics  to  an 
absurdity,  by  showing  that  a  similar 
method  of  using  church  statistics  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  crime  increases  with 
the  growth  of  churches  and  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  training.  This  all  comes 
from  trying  to  determine  ratios  without 
taking  into  account  the  denominators. 

But  one  thing  was  accomplished  that 
was  worth  all  the  meeting  cost.  Harvard 
University  and  the  city  and  state  super- 
intendents embraced  each  other.  Hence- 
forth President  Eliot  will  be  heard  gladly, 


we  imagine.  At  least  we  hope  so,  for 
he  can  do  great  things  for  the  superin- 
tendents, and  they  can  probably  do  as 
much  for  him.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  too  much  prejudice  and  closing  of 
ears  on  both  sides. 

The  West  was  not  numerously  repre- 
sented, but  it  was  well  represented  for 
all  that.  Messrs.  Dougherty,  Lane, 
Parker,  Raab,  and  Bright  spoke  for  Illi- 
nois, and  report  says  that  they  spoke 
well. 

The  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  re- 
ception given  by  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers in  Boston  on  the  closing  day. 
The  literati  oi  the  American  Athens  were 
there,  and  not  a  few  from  other  literary 
centers  in  New  England.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  extemporized  a  poem  for 
the  occasion  and  read  it.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  will  ever  read  another  poem 
in  public.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Colo- 
rado School  Journal  for  the  following 
copy  of  it: 

"Teachers  of  teachers!  Yours  the  task, 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask, 
High  up  Ionia's  marmorous  mount, 
To  watch,  to  guard  the  sacred  fount 

That  feeds  the  stream  below; 
To  guide  the  hurrying  flood  that  fills 
A  thousand  silvery  rippling  rills, 

In  ever  widening  flow. 

"Rich  is  the  harvest  from  the  fields 
That  bounteous  Nature  kindly  yields, 
But  fairer  growths  enrich  the  soil. 
Ploughed  deep  by  thought  and  wearied  toil, 
In  learning's  broad  domain. 
And  where  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits, 
Without  your  watering  at  the  roots, 
To  fill  each  branching  plain? 

"Welcome!  the  author's  firmest  friends, 
Your  voice,  the  surest  God's  deed,  lends, 
Of  you  the  growing  mind  demands, 
The  patient  care,  the  guiding  hands 
Through  all  the  mists  of  morn. 
You  knowing  well  the  future's  need, 
Your  prescient  wisdom  sows  the  seed, 
To  fire  the  years  unborn." 


Our  Boasted  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  leading  dailies  in  Chicago  mu- 
tually agreed  to  attack  the  "fads  "  in  the 
public  schools.  The  schools  are  a  public 
institution,  which  any  newspaper  has  a 
perfect  right,  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  attack.  But  this  institution  has 
also  a  right  to  be  heard  in  its  own  de- 
fense. This  right  the  daily  press  of  Chi- 
cago does  not  appear  to  recognize.  It 
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advertises  freedom  of  speech  for  every- 
one who  will  enlist  under  its  banner  to 
aid  in  its  attack,  but  it  could  find  no  room 
for  what  the  schools,  as  they  are,  desire 
to  say  in  their  own  defense.  We  have 
not  seen  a  published  article  from  the  pen 
of  any  one  who  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  re- 
lation of  these  so-called  fads  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  no  one  has  asked  for  a 
hearing.  We  know  of  one  communica- 
tion that  was  sent  to  a  leading  daily  in 
the  early  days  of  this  newspaper  war, 
which  undertook  to  show  the  relation  of 
drawing  and  the  other  "fads"  to  the 
proper  teaching  of  the  "  constitutional  " 
branches.  The  communication  was  re- 
turned, after  two  weeks,  with  the  state- 
ment that  room  could  not  be  found  for  it. 
Our  press  seems  to  be  free  for  what 
the  managers  agree  to  crowd  down 
the  throats  of  the  populace,  but  what- 
ever is  not  favorable  to  their  designs  is 
refused  admission.  What  is  this  but  mere 
personal  journalism?  The  press  may 
claim  that  if  the  schools  wish  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case,  they  should  do  it 
at  their  own  expense.  If  this  claim  is 
valid,  then  we  have  no  public  press.  It 
is  merely  a  private*  enterprise,  and  in  no 
sense  a  public  institution.  In  the  case 
of  opposing  political  party  organs,  this 
claim  may  work  no  detriment,  for  the 
reason  that  all  parties  have  their  repre- 
sentatives among  them.  But  in  this  at- 
tack on  the  schools,  all  the  papers  close 
their  columns  against  this  institution,  as 
it  exists  in  Chicago,  and  it  goes  unheard, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  no  organ.  It 
has  something  which  it  would  like  to  say 
to  the  people  by  way  of  explanation.  It 
would  like  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be 
the  true  lines  of  reform.  In  place  of  a 
free  and  fair  discussion,  the  people  are 
told  things  that  are  absolutely  false,  and 
others  partially  true,  but  really  false,  be- 
cause not  one-half  is  told,  and  upon  this 
ex  parte  plea  the  people  are  expected  to 
decide.  This  is  the  boasted  freedom  of 
the  public  press  of  America  on  her  four 
hundredth  anniversary. 


Recent  Criticisms  of  Schools. 

The  air  is  full  of  criticisms  of  the 
schools.  Up  to  date  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice's 
strictures  are  by  far  the  most  valuable; 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  that 


model  of  school  criticism,  Commissioner 
Harris's  report  on  the  schools  of  Wash- 
ington City.  It  is  often  said  that  Dr. 
Rice  considers  ii  his  first  duty  to  make 
an  interesting  article,  and  to  do  this  it 
must  have  a  series  of  striking  features. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  maga- 
zine for  which  he  writes  is  of  the  sensa- 
tional kind,  though  dealing  with  the  more 
fundamental  principles  of  our  social  order. 
It  would  fain  shock  or  frighten  people, 
and  to  do  this  presents  extreme  views 
upon  other  subjects  than  education. 
When  it  has  gone  a  little  too  far  it  begins 
to  cast  about  for  some  conservative  to 
write  an  antidote.  This  is  its  history  in 
a  nut-shell. 

But  we  hold  Dr.  Rice  to  be  an  honest 
critic.  An  eastern  journal  reports  us 
as  calling  him  a  charlatan  and  that  his 
papers  "are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  such 
a  magazine  as  the  one  he  writes  for  is 
supposed  to  be."  This  is  false  in  toto. 
If  there  is  any  charlatanry  it  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  magazine  more  than  in 
Dr.  Rice.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  Dr. 
Rice  and  his  magazine  are  of  the  class  of 
weeping  Jeremiahs — excellent  and  help- 
ful in  their  way,  and  as  wholesome  as  a 
mustard  plaster.  We  believe  in  counter 
irritants  even  to  the  extent,  sometimes,  of 
a  rigid  application  of  the  old  Solomonic 
doctrine. 

Dr.  Rice  is  a  negative  critic.  Like 
Mephistopheles  he  is  the  spirit  that 
denies.  He  tells  what  are  not  in  the 
schools  he  visited,  in  reporting  what  he 
saw.  No  one  doubts  that  he  reports  cor- 
rectly the  school  exercises  as  he  saw 
them.  He  goes  into  the  schools  with  a 
strong  bias,  looking  for  certain  things 
and  instead  of  these  finds  something 
very  different  in  many  of  them. 
Of  course  he  reports  the  worst,  for  his 
articles  must  be  striking.  But  he  evi- 
dently cannot  see  that  below  even  these 
worst  there  is  something  true  of  which 
what  he  sees  are  false  expressions  by 
blind  teachers. 

Mr.  Rice  cannot  see  the  meaning  of 
any  school  exercise  that  does  not  con- 
form to  his  ideal  form  which  a  school  ex- 
ercise should  take.  He  wishes  to  see 
each  school  exercise  touch  the  objective 
life  of  the  child  at  every  point  and  appeal 
especially  to  the  senses.  He  seems  to 
think  that  they  must  always  observe 
thi?igs,  and  not  to  think  that  children 
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may  be  profitably  employed  in  relating 
their  mental  images  of  things  and  in 
creating  others. 

But  we  hold  that  what  he  is  looking 
for  ought  to  be  in  the  schools,  and  that  he 
is  doing  a  great  service  by  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  intelligent  public  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  there. 

When  fully  analyzed,  the  cause  of  the 
mechanism  and  ignorance  in  the  schools 
he  shows  to  be  in  the  action  of  the  people 
themselves  through  their  official  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  long  since  declared 
by  the  English  speaking  race  that  "a 
whistle  cannot  be  made  from  a  pig's  tail. " 
The  criticism  we  have  upon  Dr.  Rice  is 
that  he  does  not  ring  his  changes  as  per- 
sistently upon  the  cause  of  the  defects, 
as  upon  the  defects  themselves. 


The  Chicago  Press  and  the  Schools. 

A  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Chicago  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  attack  of  the  press  upon  the  so- 
called  fads  in  the  Chicago  schools  has  some 
justification.  It  is  an  attack  of  the  press, 
pure  and  simple.  There  are  more  of  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  preserving  the 
"fads"  than  in  expelling  them.  The  press 
has  a  vague  notion  that  there  is  somethin  g 
wrong  in  the  expense  incurred,  but  it  is 
densely  ignorant  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
case,  and' strikes  out  at  random  and  with 
little  discrimination,  attacking  both  the 
good  and  the  bad. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  always 
ready  with  a  "me-too"  response  to  any- 
thing the  press  may  suggest,  especially 
if  it  is  a  criticism  upon  what  now  is. 
They  will  howl  for  the  introduction  of 
manual  or  physical  training  this  year, 
under  the  lead  of  the  press,  and  will  en- 
list under  the  banner  of  the  press  to  fight 
for  its  abolition  next  year.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any  stability  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools  depends  upon  the 
board  of  education,  ultimately.  When 
that  happens  to  be  composed  of  the  ward 
politicians,  God  help  the  schools  then. 
They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid. 
That  the  Chicago  schools  provide  for 
drawing,  clay  modeling,  paper  cutting, 
physical  culture,  and  singing  is,  as  we 
have  shown  in  the  March  Journal,  only 
a  provision  for  more  interesting  and  at- 
tractive ways  of  teaching  the  constitu- 


tional branches;  which  are  constitutional, 
not  because  the  legislature  prescribes 
them,  but  because  our  civilization  de- 
mands a  knowledge  of  them.  The  fads 
cultivate  the  imagination  and  train  the 
hand  and  eye  while  teaching  the  five  con- 
stitutional branches  and  the  children  get 
a  better  knowledge  of  these  branches  at 
the  same  time. 

The  fault  in  the  Chicago  schools  is  in 
the  method  pursued  in  making  use  of 
these  agencies. 

They  are  taught  by  special  teachers 
who  go  around  from  room  to  room  and 
attempt  to  teach  the  children  drawing, 
or  music,  or  physical  culture,  etc.  This 
is  done  at  a  great  expense  for  special 
teachers  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  will  always  prove  to  be  a  dismal 
failure.  Special  teachers  have  no  right  to 
exist  in  any  school  of  primary  or  inter- 
mediate grade.  In  the  higher  grammar 
and  high  schools  they  may  be  useful.  But 
in  the  lower  schools  the  teacher  of  the 
room  should  do  all  the  teaching  in  the 
room. 

This  plan  sets  off  by  themselves  these 
agencies  in  teaching  the  other  branches 
and  makes  separate  and  disconnected 
studies  of  them.  Their  relation  to  the 
real  work  of  the  school  is  not  seen  by 
teacher  or  pupil.  They  become  useless 
excrescences  of  no  present  value  and  will 
probably  fail  to  ever  become  an  organic 
part  of  the  child's  life. 

These  "fads" — and  this  is  a  good  name 
for  them  when  thus  misused — are  not 
even  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
supervising  force  of  the  schools.  The 
superintendents  do  not  direct  the  work 
of  these  special  teachers  and  see  to  it 
that  what  they  do  is  made  an  organic  part 
of  the  child's  school  life. 

These  special  teachers  are  trying 
to  teach  the  science  of  drawing  and 
music  and  the  like  to  little  children! 
G-reat  Caesar!  What  these  children  want 
is  practice  in  drawing  what  they  see  and 
conceive,  under  the  criticism  and  lead  of 
a  competent  teacher  who  makes  use  of 
these  exercises  in  teaching  the  other  sub- 
jects. These  specialists  are  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.  It  is  as  if  we  should  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  child  to  talk,  by  the  Pol- 
lard system  of  having  him  learn  the  ele- 
mentry  sounds  and  then  consciously  com- 
bine them  into  words.  What  kind  of  a 
method  would  that  be  for  the  nursery? 
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The  elementary  schools  have  an  abun- 
dance of  room  for  competent  supervisors 
of  the  instruction  given  by  the  regular 
teachers,  but  there  is  no  room  for  special 
teachers.  These  supervisors  should  work 
to  improve  the  teachers.  They  should 
not  work  directly  upon  the  children. 
But  the  thought  and  effort  of  all  these 
supervisors  should  be  thoroughly  orga- 
nized under  one  dominant  idea,  which 
must  be  that  of  the  natural  and  orderly 
growth  of  the  child  toward  a  useful  social 
life.  Until  it  is  so  organized  in  Chicago 
and  each  supervisor  performs  a  definite 
function  in  the  attainment  of  this  com- 
mon end  of  all  supervision  and  all  teach- 
ing, there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  between  the  press  and  the  schools. 

If  this  attack  by  the  press  shall  be  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  reform, 
the  recording  angel  will  drop  a  tear  on 
the  other  sins  it  may  have  committed 
against  educational  progress. 


The  Chicago  School  Board. 

Attendance  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Chicago  re- 
veals the  fact  that  an  able  body  of  men 
and  women  are  managing  the  educational 
interests  of  that  city.  If  they  are  not 
managed  wisely  it  is  because  these  mem- 
bers do  not  fully  inform  themselves  con- 
cerning these  interests,  or  because  per- 
sonal or  other  interests  are  served  at  the 
expense  of  the  schools.  The  social  and 
political  atmosphere  of  Chicago  is  so  cor- 
rupted by  greed  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  even  education  to  escape  its 
blighting  influence.  Those  who  are  not 
conscious  of  being  influenced  by  it  them- 
selves, have  friends,  or  patrons  who  are, 
and  whose  wishes  must  be  considered. 
The  spectator  soon  becomes  conscious 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the 
board  and  among  the  listeners  is  one  of 
distrust.  Everyone  is  supposed  to  have 
a  dull  hatchet  concealed  in  bis  pocket 
which  he  wishes  others  to  help  him  to 
grind.  In  the  Chicago  board  these  axes 
seem  to  be  political  in  so  far  as  they  put 
in  an  appearance. 

Mrs.  Flower  is  one  of  the  members  of 
this  board  who  assuredly  has  the  interest 
of  the  Chicago  schools  deeply  at  heart. 
She  is  evidently  able  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  needs  of  the  school  without  con- 
sulting the  public  press,  which  discusses 


educational  matters  with  all  the  freedom 
of  ignorance.  She  sees  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  can  come  only  with 
an  improvement  of  the  teaching  force. 
A  much  better  organization  of  the  super- 
vising force  is  necessary,  but  the  es- 
sential thing  is  a  competent  teacher  in 
the  school  room.  To  this  end  she  pro- 
poses, in  a  very  thoughtful  report  of 
some  investigations  she  had  made,  that 
the  board  proceed  at  once  to  take  steps 
for  the  organization  of  a  city  training 
school  for  teachers.  This  is  the  next 
constructive  step  to  take.  The  proper 
adjustment  of  the  supervising  forces, 
and  the  erection  of  the  training  school 
are  the  two  duties  now  pressing  upon 
the  Chicago  board  of  education.  The 
Cook  County  Normal  School  ought  to  be 
converted  into  a  city  normal  school  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades,  and  no  one 
should  be  employed  who  does  not  possess 
the  equivalent  of  such  a  training.  As 
the  teachers  are  improved  the  expensive 
supervision  can  be  lessened.  In  the 
schools  of  the  future  the  supervisor  will 
have  very  little  to  do.  But  until  some- 
thing that  approximates  the  skill  of  the 
artist  shall  take  the  place  of  the  very  low 
grade  of  artisan  work  done  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  these  schools,  intelligent  and  com- 
petent supervision  will  need  to  be  in- 
creased rather  than  dimished. 


Meeting-  of  Chicago  Principals. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  of  Chi- 
cago meet  every  month  on  Saturday 
from  9  to  11  a.  m.  for  the  discussion  of 
some  educational  topic.  At  the  March 
meeting,  the  Relation  of  History  to 
Geography  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Principal  Black.  He  pronounced 
both  of  these  branches  sciences,  and 
seemed  to  say  that  they  sustained  the  re- 
lation in  general  of  cause  to  effect — geog- 
raphy being  the  cause  and  history  the 
effect.  He  held,  therefore,  that  history 
must  always  be  taught  in  the  light  of  a 
knowledge  of  geography.  Much  of  the 
address  was  devoted  to  illustrating  this 
doctrine.  Geography  proper  he  held  to 
be  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  different  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  of  their  relations  to 
one  another.    Knowing  these,  one  could 
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predetermine  much  about  the  character 
of  the  civilization — the  history. 

The  speaker  criticised  the  method  of 
teaching  this  subject,  which  he  declared 
to  be  general  in  the  Chicago  schools.  We 
were  startled  by  the  declaration  that  a 
text-book  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
lower  grades  and  the  children  required  to 
first  commit  the  statements  there  made 
to  memory!  Any  explanation  or  illustra- 
tion of  meaning  and  all  image  making 
came  later,  we  inferred.  They  might 
never  come  at  all!  He  declared  that  they 
were  beginning  at  the  wrong  end!  We 
should  say  so.  He  held  that  the  chief 
motive  for  studying  geography  should  be 
to  prepare  for  the  studying  of  history. 

PRINCIPAL  SPEER, 

of  the  Moseley  School,  followed  with  a 
brief  discussion,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  while  the  geography  of  a  country 
had  had  in  the  past  an  important  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  pursuits  of  peo- 
ple and  the  conflict  of  nations,  it  was  in 
no  proper  sense  the  cause  of  history.  Per- 
haps we  would  not  misrepresent  his 
thought  if  we  should  say  that  geography 
has  supplied  important  conditions  to  na- 
tions in  former  generations,  under  which 
they  worked  out  their  own  particular 
ideas  and  forms  of  civilization.  The  Greek 
civilization,  for  instance,  was  infinitely 
more  than  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  The 
Helots  might  have  lived  in  that  stimulat- 
ing environment  for  ages  without  pro- 
ducing the  Greek  people.  .If  history 
were  merely  the  narration  of  events,  pos- 
sibly it  might  be  shown  that  the  particu- 
lar form  of  the  event  was  shaped  by 
geography.  But  the  event  had  a  spirit 
behind  it  which  would  have  fitted  it  to 
some  other  geographical  mould  had  that 
been  necessary. 

Mr.  Speer  thought  that  to  begin  the 
study  of  history  with  the  stories  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  a  mistake.  It 
should  begin  with  the  story  of  our  own 
time.  It  seemed  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  striking  at  the  idea  of  classic  sto- 
ries in  primary  schools,  and  he  met  with 
a  decided  murmur  of  approval.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  there  must  first  be  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  before  there  can  be 
any  great  desire  to  learn  how  it  came  to 
be.  But  we  had  never  supposed  that 
classic  stories  were  introduced  into  the 
lower  grades  for  their   historic  value, 


though  they  may  be  found  to  have  a  his- 
toric value  later. 

Mr.  Black  stated  quite  emphatically 
that  both  history  and  geography  were 
sciences.  He  would  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  clear  thinking  if  he  would 
make  this  plain.  We  offer  space  in  the 
pages  of  The  Journal  to  any  defense  of 
this  proposition  that  he  may  be  willing  to 
make.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  his- 
tory is  a  science?  What  ground  is  there 
for  calling  geography  a  science;  if  "sci- 
ence" is  here  used  in  any  other  than  the 
loose  meaning  which  makes  every  body  of 
knowledge  of  related  facts  a  science?  Mr. 
Black  can  do  valuable  service  by  making 
that  meaning  plain.  If  these  questions 
can  be  answered  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  a  close,  analytical  thinker,  these  an- 
swers will  settle  the  other  question  of  the 
relation  of  history  to  geography. 

SUPT.  ELLA  F.  YOUNG 

spoke  to  Mr.  Black's  criticism  of  the 
method  of  studying  geography  in  the 
lower  grades.  She  said  that  no  poorer 
work  was  done  in  the  schools  than  that 
done  in  history  and  geography.  She 
thought  it  a  fair  inference  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  employed  in  the  schools  that 
the  text-book  was  to  be  taught.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  text-book  is  a  very  poor 
guide  to  the  teaching  of  geography. 
Where  is  a  good  text-book  to  be  found? 
She  knew  of  none.  Guyot's  Primary 
Geography  of  years  ago  was  an  approach 
toward  an  ideal  text-book,  but  it  had 
given  place  in  that  series  to  another  no 
better  than  those  of  other  series.  The 
impression  left  upon  the  listeners  was 
that  before  any  considerable  advance 
could  be  made  in  teaching  geography 
a  good  text-book  must  be  supplied. 

PRINCIPAL  PAYNE 

followed  with  the  declaration  that  no 
text-book  can  be  made  from  which  geog- 
raphy can  be  taught,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  teachers  understand  the  teach- 
ing of  the  text-book.  Geography  cannot 
be  taught  from  a  book.  A  text-book  can 
only  be  a  book  of  texts.  The  real  teach- 
ing of  geography  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  learning  to  repeat  these  texts. 
The  inference  was  that  the  teaching  of 
any  text-book  whatever,  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  book,  would  be  a  sorry  fail- 
ure in  the  matter  of  real  geographical 
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knowledge.  It  is  not  the  memory,  but 
the  imagination,  that  must  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  geography.  Memoriter  exercises 
and  efforts  are  not  favorable,  but  are 
fatal  to  any  good  results  from  the  imag- 
ination. When  the  images  are  fixed, 
then  the  statements  in  the  text-book 
about  these  objects  can  be  learned  with 
profit. 

We  think  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  Chicago 
they  teach  a  text-book  in  elementary 
geography  and  another  in  grammar 
school  geography,  and  that  the  children 
first  learn  the  text,  lesson  by  lesson,  and 
recite  it,  receiving  the  explanation  that 
they  do  receive  after  the  text  has  been 
memorized.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
we  learned  Olney's  Geography  in  olden 
times.  We  knew  Olney's  Geography,  but 
were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  geography. 
Olney's  Pennsylvania  was  red,  its  Ohio 
was  green,  its  Indiana  yellow.  Our  first 
study  of  these  had  no  relation  to  any- 
thing outside  of  the  book.  Chicago  is 
pursuing  the  same  general  plan,  except 
that  the  theory  is  that  some  explanation 
shall  be  made  of  the  statements  in  the 
book  after  they  are  learned.  If  the  fads 
are  as  badly  taught  as  geography  is  by 
Principal  Black's  statement,  which  went 
unchallenged,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
outcry  of  the  press  against  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Principal 
H.  C.  Cox  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution upon  a  question  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  chairman.  The 
resolution  will  come  up  for  final  action  at 
the  next  meeting: 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Chicago: 

Touching  the  subject  of  prizes,  diplomas  for 
special  merit,  and  medals,  we,  the  principals  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  desire  most  re- 
spectfully to  submit  the  following  memorial ; 

In  any  race  for  a  prize  for  scholarship,  it  is 
known  within  a  month  that  it  lies  among  five 
or  six  to  win.  Hence,  all  but  the  five  or  six 
have  lost  interest  in  the  prize. 

Within  three  months  the  race  is  known  to 
lie  between  two,  and  the  interest  in  the  prize 
is  confined  to  the  two. 

Thus  it  falls  out  that  all  spur  is  removed 
from  those,  some  of  whom  need  spurring,  and 
the  very  ones  who  need  no  urging  are  goaded 
on  by  unhealthy  rivalry. 

A  prize  selects  one  and  excludes  the  many; 
and  not  infrequently  the  one  chosen,  could 
honesty  and  persistence  in  effort  be  measured, 
would  be  found  below  some  who  have  failed. 


The  recitation  cards,  furnished  to  enable 
teachers  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  pupils'  work, 
have  been  withdrawn,  we  think,  rightly:  and 
the  work  of  discriminating  between  the  merits 
of  those  very  nearly  equal,  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult.  No  one  can  say  at  the  end  of 
a  month,  with  any  sort  of  assurance  of  justice, 
that  the  scholarship  of  one  for  that  month  has 
been,  say,  87%  and  that  of  another,  W7%.  The 
figures  are  great  guesses  reduced  to  writing. 
"Hull-gull"  is  science  in  comparison. 

If  we  were  omniscient  and  could  reckon  ef- 
fort, there  would  be  fewer  objections  to  this 
bestowal  of  prizes;  but  there  would  still  re- 
main the  objections,  first,  of  making  low  mo- 
tives paramount;  and  second,  of  developing 
the  immoral  traits  of  jealousy  and  envy. 

When  anyone  shall  hit  upon  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing prizes  to  all  who  have  made  an  honest  race 
to  the  end  of  the  course,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
become  agents  in  their  distribution;  but  until 
such  time,  we  most  respectfully  but  most  ur- 
gently ask  you  to  excuse  us  from  giving  out 
prizes  or  medals;  and  we  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  seem  good  to  you  to  re- 
scind the  action  of  a  former  board  in  setting 
apart  certain  bequests  for  the  purchase  of 
medals,  diplomas,  and  prizes,  and  divert  the 
same  to  other  uses;  or,  if  that  may  not  be,  let 
them  revert  to  the  donors  or  to  their  heirs. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Principals'  Association. 

Henry  C.  Cox,  Committee. 


Resolutions. 

[Mr.  Jacoby,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Bloomington  school  board,  died  recently,  and 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  and  ordered  published.] 

Whereas,  It  has  seemed  good  to  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  events  to  remove  from  our 
midst  our  late  worthy  and  esteemed  fellow  citi- 
zen and  friend,  Jacob  Jacoby;  and, 

Whereas,  The  intimate  relations  long  held 
by  the  deceased  with  the  teachers  and  the 
schools  of  this  city,  render  it  proper  that  we 
place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  his  services 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  deplore  the  loss 
of  one,  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  de- 
voted his  time  and  energy  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  both  pupils  and 
teachers,  many  of  whom  received  their  diplo- 
mas of  graduation  from  his  hand,  feel  the  loss 
of  a  personal  friend. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  afflicted 
family  our  sincere  condolence  and  earnest 
sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
furnished  the  family,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  city  press,  and  The  Public- 
School  Journal. 

Jeannette  Lang, 
Mary  F.  Ward, 
Josephine  Munholland. 
Bloomington,  III.,  February  28,  1893. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Exhibition  of  Children  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

To  be  a  child  in  this  day  and  generation, 
.as  the  writer  who  attempts  to  defend  the 
children's  building  at  the  World's  Fair, 
in  the  February  11th  number  of  the  Chris- 
tian Union,  implies,  is  to  have  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  which  are  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  make 
these  known  is  undoubtedly  the  aim  of  the  en- 
thusiastic women  who  are  trying  to  bring  child- 
ren into  the  exhibits  at  the  Fair.  But  the 
main  question  we  have  to  consider  is  not:  Is 
it  good  that  all  men  should  know  how  better  to 
care  for  and  educate  children?  To  this  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  What  we  need  to  ask 
ourselves  is:  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
six-months'  work  on  the  one  or  two  hundred 
children  with  whom  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it 
on?  Will  its  influence  tend  to  foster  in  them 
all  that  is  best  worth  fostering,  or  will  it  offend 
both  them  and  our  own  deepest  insight?  In 
other  words,  will  its  influence  be  re-inforcing 
or  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  childhood 
and  of  education  in  general? 

Will  we  not  be  violating  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  parts  of  the  kinder- 
garten theory  in  our  attempt  to  demonstrate 
it  by  having  a  kindergarten  on  the  World's 
Fair  grounds? 

To  preserve  the  child  in  childhood  is  a  most 
essential  thing,  the  sacred  right  of  which  the 
kindergarten  should  be  the  last  to  deprive  him. 
To  afford  him  the  right  conditions  within  which 
he  may  lose  himself  in  his  work  and  thereby 
grow  into  a  true  knowledge  of  himself  through 
his  work,  when  retrospection  becomes  right 
for  him,  is  certainly  one  of  the  things  we  wish 
to  cultivate  in  children.  The  bane  of  one-half 
the  world  to-day  is  that  sort  of  knowledge  of  self 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  forget  self  long 
enough  to  do  a  valid  deed  of  any  sort. 

What  reason  have  we,  then,  to  suppose  that 
if  we  surround  the  teacher  and  the  child  with 
all  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  self- 
consciousness,  that  they  will  both  reap  only 
self-forgetfulness.  There  will  be  tumult  and 
distraction  of  a  bigger  thing  than  a  circus  just 
outside  the  door.  A  promiscuous  crowd  of  peo- 
ple will  be  looking  on  admiringly  and  distract- 
ing both  teacher  and  children.  Can  we  hope 
that  the  result  will  be  attention,  self-forgetful- 
ness, and  power,  without  which  life's  best  work 
cannot  be  done?  No  kindergartner,  however 
experienced  or  self-poised,  can  do  her  best 
work  when  she  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  on  exhibition.  Hence,  the  one  argument 
brought  forward  by  those  favoring  the  scheme; 
namely,  that  the  sight-seeing  public  may  see 
"  a  real  kindergarten,"  fails.  The  real  kinder- 
garten has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  the 
child's  inner  nature,  not  the  exhibition  of  kin- 
dergarten methods  by  means  of  blocks,  clay, 
■  children,  etc. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  strip  the  venture  of 


its  exhibition  feature  and  the  precedent  thereby 
established.  For  years  to  come  every  undevel- 
oped kindergartner  tempted  to  have  at  the 
close  of  her  school  year  an  exhibition  by  which 
to  raise  funds  for  some  laudable  cause,  will 
yield,  justifying  herself  by  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  the  influential  custodians  of  the  kinder- 
garten thought  did  the  same  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  experiment 
will  extend  far  beyond  the  six  months  of  the 
World's  Fair.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
saddest  mistakes  which  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  name  of  "children's  rights." 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Chicago,  111. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON. 

California  is  well  supplied  with  normal 
schools.  There  is  one  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
San  Jose.  It  has  over  six  hundred  students, 
mostly  young  women.  There  are  about  twenty- 
five  young  men  as  we  remember.  The  building 
is  plain,  commodious,  and  well  furnished  with 
all  the  needed  appliances.  The  provision  for 
the  practice  schools  is  superior  to  anything  we 
have  seen  except  the  new  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  at  Normal,  111. 

The  school  appears  to  be  well  conducted 
upon  the  basis  of  the  normal  school  idea  that 
has  prevailed  for  some  years  in  this  country. 
There  is  manual  training,  and  inductive  science 
work,  and  perhaps  other  modern  improvements, 
but  the  spirit  of  what  may  be  called  the  later 
and  better  conception  of  what  education 
means  has  not  yet  found  lodgment  in  this  in- 
stitution so  as  to  become  its  controlling  spirit. 
In  all  matters  of  order  and  external  organiza- 
tion the  school  appeared  to  be  a  model  of  per- 
fection. The  atmosphere  did  not  suggest  to 
us  the  freshness  of  a  northwest  breeze.  There 
was  a  sort  of  spiritual  numbness  prevalent. 
The  young  people  thought  much  as  they 
moved,  in  perfect  order  and  according  to  a 
prescribed  form. 

We  would  have  pronounced  it  a  model  insti- 
tution once.  But  a  school  means  more  to  us 
now  than  formerly.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is  be- 
yond this  veil  of  form  that  is  the  thing.  In- 
spiration and  guidance  are  the  two  pillars  that 
must  support  any  educational  structure,  but 
the  former  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  latter.  The  conception  that  used  to 
prevail  was,  first,  guidance,  and  then  as  much 
inspiration  as  was  compatable  with  obedience 
to  the  guiding  hand.  We  hold  that  the  truer 
conception  is,  first,  inspiration  and  the  spon- 
taneity which  is  its  expression,  and  then  as 
mnqh  of  guidance  as  this  state  of  mind  will 
brook.  Inspiration  and  spontaneity  without 
guidance  is  an  engine  running  wild.  A  great 
amount  of  energy  is  expended,  but  nothing  is 
done.  Guidance  that  checks  inspiration  and 
represses  spontaneity  produces  spiritual  numb- 
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ness  and  mechanism.  Of  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  land  there  is  most  need  that 
the  normal  schools  shall  encourage  spontaneity 
and  labor  to  inspire,  and  shall  reduce  conscious 
guidance  to  the  minimum. 

One  conception  of  education  seems  to  be,  to 
build  grooves  for  the  mind  to  run  in,  if,  per- 
chance, it  shall  one  day  wake  up  and 
begin  to  run.  The  other  is  to  first  wake  up  the 
mind  to  activity,  and  then  skillfully  guide 
it  into  the  proper  channels.  It  is  not  un- 
friendly discrimination  to  say  that  the  normal 
school  at  San  Jose  does  not  seem  to  have  waked 
up  to  the  importance  of  this  distinction.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  many 
normal  schools.  Nor  is  it  always  the  fault  of 
the  faculty  that  this  is  so.  These  schools  are 
expected  to  do  the  impossible  thing  in  two  or 
three  years.  They  are  driven  to  give  a  show 
of  conformity  to  law  which  has  a  slender  foun- 
dation in  fact.  To  be  a  law  unto  itself  is'the 
ideal  goal  of  normal  school  education.  To 
give  a  law  to  which  it  must  conform  is  the  real 
goal  of  too  much  of  it. 

There  are  two  other  state  normal  schools  in 
California  but  time  would  not  permit  us  to 
visit  them.  Judging  from  what  we  saw  it 
would  seem  that  the  young  men  of  the  state 
have  little  disposition  to  seek  for  a  career  in 
teaching.  In  the  Eastern  and  the  Pacific 
states  young  women  are  the  students' in  the 
normal  schools.  In  the  Mississippi  valley  a 
much  larger  number  of  capable  young  men  are 
preparing  for  the  teaching  vocation. 

We  judge  that  San  Jose  has  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  but  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  visit  them.  If  one  may  judge  from 
the  spirit  and  purposes  of  those  having  general 
control,  the  schools  of  this  city  are  a. credit  to 
the  state. 

In  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  we  visited  two 
excellent  high  schools.  One  was  the  girls' 
high  school,  in  San  Francisco;  the  other  was 
the  Oakland  public  high  school.  Miss  Martin, 
formerly  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  is  in 
charge  of  the  science,  work  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school,  and  the  ability  and  energy  with 
which  she  conducts  her  department  gives 
ample  evidence  that  women  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  men  in  the  field  of  natural 
science.  The  city  normal  school  in  this  build- 
ing did  not  seem  to  us  to  have  gotten  down  to 
serious  and  searching  study  of  educational 
theory  or  method.  Too  much  of  our  so-called 
professional  training  is  merely  veneering. 
Much  of  the  time  of  all  the  schools  during  our 
visit  was  taken  up  with  a  preparation  for  Col- 
umbus Day.  The  idea  and  spirit  of  a  school 
can  be  judged  quite  as  well  by  such  exercises 
as  by  any  other.  He  is  an  unpracticed  ob- 
server who  cannot  discover  what  a  school  is  in 
any  of  the  kinds  of  work  in  which  it  may  be 
engaged. 

In  the  Oakland  high  school  both  young  men 
and  young  women  are  students.  This  is  the 
much  better  way.  There  is  a  quality  of  mind 
manifested  by  both  the  girls  and  the  boys  that 
is  superior  to  what  is  seen  in  the  other  schools 
where  the  girls  and  the  boys  are  taught  sepa- 
rately. And  the  teachers  teach  better.  The 
Oakland  high  school  has  a  superior  faculty, 
and  the  city  is  justly  proud  of  this  institution. 


PORTLAND. 

To  one  who  approaches  Portland  on  a  Pacific 
Ocean  steamer,  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  en- 
chanting. It  lies  nestling  among  the  hills  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Willamette  river. 
The  Willamette  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  the 
steamer  seems  almost  to  fill  the  entire  channel 
as  it  creeps  slowly'along  its  tortuous  course. 
After  the  long  voyage  up  the  Cumberland,  with 
almost  unbroken  forests  on  either  shore,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  this  beautiful  city  pro- 
duces a  magical  effect.  The  Cumberland  is  a 
river  of  great  size.  It  resembles  a  long  narrow 
lake.  Bryant  speaks  of  » 
— "the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  its  own  dashings;" 
but  it  is  only  by  poetic  license  that  one  can 
speak  of  the  dashings  of  the  Columbia  river. 
Prof.  Jordan's  "  Story  of  the  Salmon''  is  re- 
called by  the  numerous  fishing  nets  in  every 
part  of  it,  and  the  canning  factories  along  the 
shores. 

Portland  is  a  well-built  city  of  48,294  inhab- 
itants. It  has  many  excellent  buildings,  is 
well  kept,  and  has  one  strictly  first-class  hotel. 
It  stretches  far  out  upon  the  hillsides,  and 
from  certain  points  on  the  electric  motor  lines 
the  views  are  surprisingly  beautiful.  We  were 
told  that  there  were  three  things  which  every 
stranger  must  see  before  he  could  claim  to  have 
seen  Portland.    These  are  Mt.  Hood,  the  city 

high  school,  and  Judge  .    But  Mt.  Hood 

seldom  lifts  her  veil  between  October  and 
April,  and  the  Judge  was  not  on  exhibition 
during  our  stay.  We  saw  the  high  school, 
however,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  mountain  and  the 
Judge.  Our  report  upon  this  connecting  link 
and  the  schools  in  general  will  appear  in  the 
May  number.  G.  P.  B. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at 
Valparaiso,  will  have  a  "popular  review  term" 
of  ten  weeks  again  this  summer,  beginning  on 
June  6.  Last  summer  more  than  1,800  stu- 
dents attended  the  similar  term.  This  year  has 
been  unusually  prosperous  at  Valparaiso;  im- 
provements in  the  library  and  other  appliances 
of  the  schoQ.1  are  going  forward. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Freeport,  April 
28  and  29.  This  meeting  promises  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  any  held  in  the  state 
during  the  year.  The  committee  has  published 
the  papers  in  pamplet  form  and  distributed 
them  among  the  leading  teachers  for  study 
previous  to  the  meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  discussions. 
Round  Table  meetings  and  parlor-talks  on  live 
educational  topics  are  to  be  held  by  those 
especially  interested.  These  meetings  have 
gair,ed  a  great  reputation  for  usefulness. 
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Indiana  State  Questions. 

READING. 

Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout 
a  community  bein.;  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
free  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  <  f  the  General  As- 
sembly to  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to 
provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and 
equally  open  to  all.— Section  1,  Article  VIII.,  Constitution 
of  Indiana. 

1.  To  wbatgrades  of  children  would  you  assign  this 
paragraph  for  a  rea  <ing  lesson?   Why  ? 

2.  Write  five  questions  that  you  would  give  your  pupils 
to  look  up  in  this  section. 

3.  What  would  you  tell  your  pupils  in  connection  with 
this  lesson? 

4.  To  what  extent,  and  by  what  plan,  may  the  classmates 
of  a  pupil  criticise  his  reading  of  a  paragraph? 

5.  Is  there  advantage  in  having  "  Vocal  Training  "  les- 
sons in  reading  books?   Justify  your  answer. 

6.  Define  good  reading. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  I  would  not  assign  it  as  a  reading  lesson 
to  any  grade,  because  it  is  not  proper  matter. 

2.  If  we  w^re  .studying  the  constitution  of 
Indiana  the  pupils  ought  to  know  what  au- 
thority it  ha  ;  how  it  was  formed;  what  is  the 
relation  of  the  General  Assembly  to  it;  what 
is  the  General  Assembly;  what  provision  was 
made  by  the  former  constitution  for  public 
education.  Then  a  study  of  the  meaning  of 
this  section  would  be  in  order. 

4.  To  the  extent  that  they  can  do  it  intelli- 
gently, and  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  and 
themselves;  and  by  a  plan  that  shall  be  court- 
eous and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  class  in 
the  criticism. 

5.  Exercises  in  vocal  training  are  valuable. 
In  them  the  pupil  makes  a  study  of  the  use  of 
his  vocal  organs.  In  the  reading  exercise  his 
attention  should  be  fixed  upon  the  thought  to 
be  expressed  and  the  natural  expression  of  it. 
This  latter  will  give  a  measure  of  vocal  train- 
ing. 

6.  Thinking  the  thoughts  of  the  author  is 
good  silent  reading;  while  giving  proper  oral 
expression  to  these  thoughts,  and  to  the  emo- 
tions they  inspire  in  the  reader,  in  the  exact 
language  of  the  author,  is  good  oral  reading. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Seven  out  of  ten.) 

1.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  relation  of  the  different  parts 
to  each  other  in  the  croBS  section  of  a  vertebrate. 

2.  Define  a  cell  and  make  sketch. 

3.  What  is  a  tissue? 

4.  Name  the  different  tissues  of  the  body  and  explain  the 
functions  of  any  three. 

5.  How  does  an  organ  differ  from  a  tissue? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  an  articulation?  A  suture?  Give 
examples. 

7.  Describe  some  muscle  and  show  how  it  performs  its 
work. 

8.  Describe  human  blood. 

9.  Describe  the  heart  in  detail. 

10.  Describe  the  function  of  the  parts  of  the  digestive 
tract. 

ANSWERS. 

These  are  all  text-book  questions,  and  can 
be  easily  answered  by  referring  to  any  text- 
book.   This  applicant  is  moved  to  say  that 


there  is  but  one  question  in  Physiology  in  the 
whole  ten.  There  are  two  others  that  are 
party  questions  in  physiology. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Why  is  a  test  in  reading  given  upon  new  reading  mat- 
ter better  than  one  given  upon  pieces  already  studied  ? 

2.  What  are  the  necessary  mental  steps  through  which  a 
pupil  goes  in  forming  any  habit? 

3.  What  good  should  be  secured  to  the  child  through 
the  slu'iy  of  grammar,  other  than  the  ability  to  use  Lan- 
guage correctly? 

4.  Show  briefly  the  difference  between  the  use  you  would 
make  of  maps  in  teaching  geography  and  that  you  would 
make  of  pictures. 

5.  Give  reasons  why  written  work  in  arithmetic  done  by 
a  pupil  should  be  made  to  conform  to  some  definite  plan 
of  arrangement. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  depends  upon  what  is  to  be  tested.  If 
it  is  the  power  to  interpret  the  thought  ex- 
pressed, new  matter  must  be  used.  The  reason 
is  evident. 

2.  The  question  is  not  clear.  Habits  are 
formed  by  repeated  efforts  to  reach  an  end  by 
the  same  road.  While  this  may  be  logically 
involved  in  all  habit  forming,  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness of  it  in  acquiring  many  habits. 

3.  It  should  help  him  to  interpret  language 
and  increase  his  ability  to  classify. 

4.  The  picture  represents  things  as  they  ex- 
ist. The  map  only  shows  the  relative  position 
of  objects.  The  imagination  must  construct 
the  objects  in  their  proper  places  in  using  a 
map. 

5.  He  must  thinK  it  in  a  certain  order.  He 
should  express  it  in  the  same  order. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  From  2,007,003  take  989,075,  explain  fully,  and  tell 
how  you  would  teach  it  to  pupils  of  10  or  12  years  of  age. 

2.  The  product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  6  is  how 
many  times  the  product  of  the  same  number  multiplied  by 
\ya'i  Why? 

3.  If  12  men  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  18  days,  how 
many  men  will  be  required  to  perform  a  piece  of  work 
three  times  as  large  in  12  days?    Explain  ful  y. 

4.  A  man  asked  $350  for  a  horse,  fell  20  per  cent,  and 
still  made  10  per  cent.    How  much  did  the  horse  cost  him? 

5.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  inclose  a  square  garden 
containing  225  square  rods,  with  a  fence  which  costs  $2.50 
a  rod? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  discount  and 
the  simple  interest  of  $545  for  one  year  six  months  at  7  per 

cent? 

7.  How  many  balls,  each  two  inches  in  diameter,  equal 
in  volume  a  bail  eight  inches  in  diameter? 

8.  A  boy  looking  from  the  window  of  a  house  forty  feet 
from  the  fence  finds  that  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  window  to  the  bottom  of  the  fence  is  fifty  feet.  How 
high  is  the  w  ndow  from  the  ground? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Call  pupils'  attention  to  what  they  already 
know,  namely,  that  the  difference  between  3 
and  7  is  the  same  as  between  13  and  17,  or  23 
and  27,  or  123  and  127.  This  is  generalized 
into  the  rule  that  adding  the  same  number  to 
two  numbers  does  not  change  the  difference  of 
these  two  numbers.  In  the  example  given  we 
first  add  10  to  both  numbers,  and  then  100, 
and  then  1,000,  and  then  10,000,  etc. 
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2.  As  many  as  IX  is  contained  times  in  6. 
Because  the  larger  the  multiplier  the  larger 
the  product. 

3.  It  will  take  18  men  to  do  it  in  12  days, 
and  3  times  18  men  to  do  three  times  as  much 
work. 

4.  Find  20  per  cent  of  $350,  and  subtract. 
Divide  the  remainder  by  17V 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of  225  and  multiplv 
this  by  4,  and  that  product  by  2%,  which  will 
give  answer  in  dollars. 

6.  Too  easy  to  need  solution  here. 

7.  Cube  8,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  cube 
of  2. 

8.  Square  40,  and  subtract  from  the  square 
of  50,  and  extract  square  root  of  the  remainder. 


HISTORY. 

1.  By  whom  was  Massachusetts  settled  ?  What  were 
the  chief  characteristics  of  these  settlers  ?  Name  three  di- 
rections in  which  these  setilers  have  exerted  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

2.  Describe  any  one  of  the  following  events,  and  account 
for  its  importance:  Battle  of  Antietam;  surrender  of 
Vicksburg   battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

3.  (a.)  What  is  the  Presi  lent's  cabinet,  and  how  is  it 
appointed?  (  )  Name  the  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet  at  the  present  time,  and  state  the  office  which  each 

fflllB. 

4.  State  what  you  can  about  the  Stamp  Act;  Monroe 
Doctrine;  Squatter  Sovereignty   Tenure  of  Office  Bill. 

5.  What  Presidents  were  not  elected  to  that  office  by  the 
people  ?   How  did  each  become  President  ? 

ANSWERS. 

We  find  nothing  in  these  questions  not  an- 
swerei  in  the  text  of  any  elementary  history 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  a  portion  of  the  first  one.  The  early 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  planted  the  germs 
and  gave  the  impulse  from  which  the  forms  of 
government,  of  education,  and  of  worship  in 
all  churches,  except  the  English  and  the  Cath- 
olic, have  srro  n.  The  second  division  of  the 
third  question  is  more  a  test  of  the  candidate's 
mental  alertness,  and  disposition  to  keep  in- 
formed upon  what  is  transpiring,  than  a  legiti- 
mate question  in  United  States  history.  The 
names  of  individual  officers  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment,  unless  it  may  happen  that  they  repr  e- 
sent a  great  national  idea. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  outline  maps  of  Indiana  and  Texas  on  the  same 
scale. 

2.  What  subjects  would  you  include  under  the  head  of 
Physical  Geography. 

3.  What  circumstances  have  been  favorable  toward  the 
making  of  Denver  a  a  prominent  city  of  this  country  ? 

4.  What  reasons  would  you  assign  for  a  more  rapid  and 
satisfactory  advancement  of  commercial  interests  m  the 
United  States  than  in  Mexico  ? 

5.  Describe  the  three  great  river  systems  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

6.  What  division  of  the  land  in  England  corresponds  to 
the  county  in  the  United  States  ?  Draw  a  diagram  of  a 
township  in  Indiana,  and  loca  e  the  school  section. 

7.  What  would  you  teach  ef  the  geography  of  Africa  in 
the  common  schools  ? 

8.  Where  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Mesopotamia? 
Madagascar  ?   Trinidad  Island  ? 

ANSWERS. 

2.  All  the  physical  features  of  the  country; 
what  nature  has  done.     What  man  has  done 


in  converting  nature  to  his  own  uses  might  be 
called  industrial  or  commercial  geography. 

3.  Rich  mines;  extensive  ranges  for  cattle; 
railroads;  the  necessity  for  a  distributing  point 
for  the  mountain  regions. 

4.  Chiefly  the  character  of  the  people. 

6.  The  shire. 

7.  A  general  survey  of  its  physical  features; 
what  is  of  commercial  importance;  and  the 
story,  briefly  told,  of  Egypt  of  old,  and  what  is 
now  to  be  seen. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Justify  the  case  form  of  the  compound  restive  pro- 
nouns in  the  following  sentences: 

(a.)  Whosoever  sins  ye  r^mit,  I  will  remit. 

(b.)  Whomsoever  it  fits  best  is  best  entitled  to  it. 

(c.)  We  w.mld  give  assistance  to  whoever  most  needs  it. 

2.  Point  out  all  the  uses  of  the  word  "whithersoever"  in 
the  sentence  : 

Whithersoever  thou  leadest  I  will  follow. 

3.  What  should  be  the  characteristics  of  the  language 
work  of  the  first  tirade? 

4.  In  teaching  language  or  grammar,  what  importance, 
if  any,  should  you  attach  to  the  correction  of  enors,  and 
why? 

ft.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  a  prepositional 
phrase  as  (a)  Adjective;  (6)  Adverb. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  noun  in  the  absolute  case- 
Give  an  example. 

7.  In  what  grade  would  you  teach  letter  writing  ?  What 
specific  instruction  would  you  give  in  this  subject  ? 

8.  What  does  the  voice  of  a  verb  denote  ?   The  tense  ? 

9.  What  determines  the  number  of  voices  ?  The  number 
of  tenses  ? 

10.  Is  the  infinitive  a  mood  ?  Give  your  reasons. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  It  is  the  possessive  relation;  (b)  It 
must  take  the  form  required  by  the  leading  re- 
lation as  determined  by  the  thought;  (c)  The 
same  as  (d). 

2.  Whither  thou  leadest  there  I  will  follow. 

3.  They  should  be  interested  in  the  subject 
matter  and  be  taught  the  correct  forms  of 
speech  incidentally. 

i  4.  Correct  errors  when  they  occur  and  en- 
courage pupils  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  them. 

6.  The  "absolute  case"  means  that  the  noun 
or  pronoun  is  severed  from  all  grammatical 
relations.  It  may  be  in  the  nominative  or  ob- 
jective form.  "O  miserable  me!  what  shall 
I  do?" 

7.  As  early  as  the  children  can  write  their 
own  thoughts.  Do  not  be  very  particular  about 
form  at  fir- 1. 

9.  The  number  of  tenses  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  number  of  divisions  of  time — 
present,  past,  and  future.  But  a  part  may  be 
thought  as  related  to  the  present,  or  to  the 
past,  or  to  the  future.  This  ■  ives  three  sub- 
ordinate tenses.  The  number  of  voices  is  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  the  word  denoting 
the  real  object  may  be  used  either  as  the  sub- 
ject or  as  the  object  in  the  sentence. 

10.  No.  It  is  a  verb  form  merely,  having  the 
use  of  other  parts  of  speech. 


Seventy-five  dollars  worth  of  books  were 
stolen  recently  from  the  high  school  library  in 
DeKalb.    They  were  mostly  reference  books. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

In  a  recent  contest  between  the  high  schools 
of  DeKalb  and  Rochelle,  Illinois,  the  judges 
gave  six  of  the  seven  points  to  DeKalb. 

Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsauius  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Manual  Training  School,  recently 
founded  in  Chicago  by  Philip  D.  Armour. 

The  Board  of  Normal  Regents  in  Wisconsin 
is  moving  for  the  establishing  of  more  state 
normal  schools.    The  state  has  five  already. 

Gov.  Altgeld  has  appointed  April  14th  as 
Arbor  Day  in  Illinois.  There  should  not  be  a 
school-house  in  the  state  devoid  of  shade-trees 
in  its  grounds. 

We  note  in  Southern  School  Journal  a  paper 
on  "  Educational  Heresies,"  by  our  old  friend, 
N.  P.  Gates,  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  "  sound  in  the  faith." 

More  new  subscribers  from  Texas  to-day;  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  general  rule — subscribers 
from  Texas  every  day.    Some  time  since,  a 


grave  to  save  corn;  but  a  man  of  this  kind  is  a 
gentleman  and  scholar  compared  to  a  fellow 
who  takes  a  newspaper  two  or  three  months 
and  when  asked  to  pay  for  it,  puts  it  in  the 
office  and  has  it  marked  'refused.'  " 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Michigan  University,  recently  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  Normal  School  at  Normal, 
111.,  upon  ethics.  The  lectures  were  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philosophy  Club  of 
Bloomington  and  Normal,  but  the  audience 
was  composed  principally  of  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Normal  School,  a  few  of  the 
citizens  of  Bloomington  and  Normal  being  in 
attendance.  Prof.  Dewey  is  a  young  man  with 
a  very  old  head  on  his  shoulders.  As  a  rule 
men  do  not  begin  to  think  before  they  are  forty 
years  old,  but  he  is  one  of  our  acutest  think- 
ers and  is  not  yet  thirty-five.  His  lectures  are 
as  clear  as  the  sunlight  and  as  entertaining  as 
they  are  clear. 

We  publish  a  brief  article  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  on  the  exhibition  of  the  child- 


TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING,  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


friend,  who  had  spent  considerable  time  in 
Texas,  wrote  us:  "Texas  teachers  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  are  not  slow 
to  get  it,  if  it  is  possible."  We  have  an  increas- 
ing confidence  in  our  friend's  judgment. 

In  1892,  Arkansas  employed  4,468  white 
teachers  and  1,173  colored;  about  one-fourth  of 
the  teachers  are  women.  The  number  of 
white  teachers  was  more  than  fifteen  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1891,  and  the  numberof  colored 
teachers  was  eight  per  cent  greater.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  was 
$36.27;  of  female  teachers,  $32.80.  These  fig- 
ures are  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  1891,  and 
nearly  up  to  the  present  standard  of  Iowa. 

Bill  Nye  said:  "  A  man  may  use  a  wart  on 
the  back  of  his  neck  for  a  collar  button;  ride 
on  the  back  coach  of  a  railroad  train  to  save 
interest  on  his  money  until  the  conductor 
comes  around;  stop  his  watch  nights  to  save 
the  wear  and  tear;  leave  his  'i'  or 't'  without  a 
dot  or  cross  to  save  ink;  pasture  his  mother's 


ren  at  the  World's  Fair.  Miss  Harrison  is  the 
principal  of  the  Kindergarten  College  in  Chi- 
cago, which  is  probably  the  most  influential 
kindergarten  institution  in  the  country.  She 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  kindergarten 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  has  been 
in  close  correspondence  with  the  leading  kin- 
dergartens of  the  world  for  years.  She  has 
written  a  book  that  has  been  translated  into 
the  German  language  and  is  now  in  its  sixth 
American  edition,  and  is  used  in  the  govern- 
ment training  school  in  Japan.  We  feel  as- 
sured from  all  these  things  and  from  what  we 
read  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Christian  Union, 
that  Miss  Harrison  is  high  authority  in  kinder- 
garten matters.  We  are  hearing  from  others  who 
have  international  reputations,  to  the  same 
effect.  All  protest  against  this  show  kinder- 
garten at  the  World's  Fair.  We  are  beginning 
to  believe  that  there  are  kindergartners  and 
kindergartners.  Of  course,  the  kindergarten 
show  will  go  on,  but  we  hope  it  will  go  on  under 
the  strong  protest  of  the  true  kindergartners. 
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H.  A.  Taine,  the  great  French  writer  on  his- 
tory and  literature,  died  March  5th. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  kinder- 
garteners employed  in  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  High  School  building  on  the  west  side 
of  Champaign,  Illinois,  burned  on  the  morning 
of  March  24th. 

To  the  long  list  of  eminent  persons  who  have 
passed  away  so  recently,  must  be  added  Dr. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University.  He 
was  nearly  eighty-two  years  old;  and  he  closes 
a  long  life  of  usefulness,  esteemed  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute  is 
making  vigorous  efforts  for  a  successful  session 
at  Cottage  City  next  summer,  beginning  July 
10.  This  oldest  of  all  summer  schools  has 
within  a  few  years  doubled  its  numbers,  its 
attractions  and  its  efficiency.  Last  Summer 
its  members  canie  from  forty-four  states  and 
territories,  thus  making  it  truly  national. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
"Prize  offer  No.  2,"  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Notice  that  the  time  is  short  before  the  essays 
must  be  sent  in  to  us.  The  successful  essay, 
in  response  to  offer  No.  1,  will  appear  next 
month.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  topic 
lor  No.  2,  is  a  little  more  specific  than  the 
former  one;  the  result  ought  to  be  something 
very  practical. 

  —    March,  1893. 

Dear  Sir: — Could  you  give  me  some  practi- 
cal methods  whereby  to  cultivate  the  quick- 
ness, shrewdness  of  mind,  so  that  it  will 
quickly  take  in  the  situations  and  conditions  of 
things  and  events,  and  to  quickly  apply  the 
remedy  and  have  plenty  of  resources  to  draw 
upon?   

We  insert  the  above  query  rather  as  a 
curiosity;  and  yet  it  probably  expresses  the 
feeling  of  many  young  teachers. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Smith  is  the  manager  of  what 
gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  summer  schools  in  the  country.  It  is  to 
be  conducted  in  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  building  in  Chicago  by  a  corps  of 
eminent  teachers  in  their  respective  specialties, 
and  hold  a  morning  session  only,  the  after- 
noons being  devoted  to  study  of  the  World's 
Fair.  Address  E.  E.  Smith,  86  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  new  publishing  firm,  The  Werner  Com- 
pany, is  showing  characteristic  western  enter- 
prise in  the  provision  it  is  making  for  a 
material  extension  of  its  educational  interests, 
as  indicated  by  the  recent  employment  of  Mr. 
Ira  T.  Eaton  as  general  agent.  Mr.  Eaton 
has  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  an 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  gentlemanly 
agent,  with  an  experience  covering  fully  a 
dozen  states  tributary  to  Chicago,  and  The 
Werner  Company  is  entitled  to  congratulation 
in  having  secured  this  addition  to  its  force. 


The  teachers'  association  of  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  are  moving  vigorously  to  procure  a 
prefessional  library,  for  the  use  of  members  of 
that  body.  They  are  putting  their  hands  in 
their  own  pockets  for  this  purpose.  Isn't  it  a 
good  thing  to  do? 

Supt.  John  Swett  has  prepared  a  course  of 
study  in  English  for  the  San  Francisco  schools, 
which  is  published  in  the  volume  containing 
the  entire  course  in  the  different  branches. 
We  have  been  promising  ourself  to  make  a  re- 
port upon  this  for  our  readers. 

All  teachers  interested  in  drawing  or  art 
study  will  do  well  to  read  with  care  the  adver- 
tisement of  Prang  Educational  Company,  on 
the  second  page  of  cover.  To  such  teachers 
who  desire  to  improve  in  the  practical  details 
of  their  work  the  opportunity  is  a  rare  one. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  3,  the  students  of 
Illinois  College  gave  a  competitive  drill  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  prize  was  a  fine  gymnasium 
banner,  presented  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Pitner,  to 
the  class  excelling  in  gymnastic  drill.  The 
College  Glee  Club  furnished  the  music. 

Members,  of  the  N.  E.  A.  who  visited  Cali- 
fornia in  1888  are  very  likely  to  remember  Mrs. 
Fred  M.  Campbell  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. All  such  will  deeply  sympathize  with  her 
,many  friends,  when  they  learn  that  this  gifted 
lady  recently  died.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
particulars. 

Boston  spent  more  than  $2,000,000  for  school 
buildingsduringthelastfour  years.  Eleven  new 
buildings  for  grammar  and  primary  schools 
were  completed  in  1892,  and  four  more  were 
begun.  Manual  training  and  school  kitchens 
seem  to  be  in  high  favor  with  the  school  au- 
thorities of  the  "Hub"  city. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Freeport,  April 
28  and  29.  They  are  arranging  for  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  session.  All  the  papers 
to  be  read  are  published  in  a  pamphlet  which 
is  circulated  before  the  meeting.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  plan  will  result  in  a  profitable  discus- 
sion. 

We  note  that  C.  A.  Herrick  is  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Wharton  School  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Polit- 
ical Economy,  a  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  number  before  us  con- 
tains a  note  concerning  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
editor  of  the  Illinois  School  Journal  from 
1881  to  1883. 

It  is  with  genuine  sorrow  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Robert  W.  Stevenson,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  This 
sad  and  unexpected  event  occurred  at  his  home 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  March.  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  superintendent  of  schools  in 
that  city  for  many  years,  although  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  hosts  of  friends  will  greatly  miss  his  genial 
presence  and  kind,  cheery  words  at  educa- 
tional meetings,  and  elsewhere.  He  had  not 
quit9  completed  his  sixtieth  year. 
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Managers  of  institutes  who  are  seeking  good 
instructors  will  do  well  to  write  to  the  editors 
of  The  Public-School  Journal.  We  can 
help  them. 

The  following  comes  from  North  Carolina 
from  the  region  of  the  Smoky  Mountain,  but  it 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  smoky  statement  of  our 
feelings: 

"Says  a  paper  up  in  the  mountains:  The 
wind  bloweth,  the  water  floweth,  the  farmer 
soweth,  the  subscriber  oweth,  and  the  Lord 
knoweth  that  we  are  in  need  of  our  dues.  So 
come  a  runnin'  'ere  we  go  a  gunnin'.  We're 
not  a  funnin'.  This  thing  of  dunnin'  gives  us 
the  everlasting  blues." 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Monmouth,  March  31  and  April  1.  The  presi- 
dent was  Supt.  M.  Moore,  of  Beardstown,  and 
Mrs.  Nora  Smith  Crawley  was  secretary,  and 
J.  J.  Wilkinson  was  treasurer.  The  executive 
committee  prepared  a  good  program,  but  there 
was  no  sufficient  effort  made  to  advertise  t  e 
meeting.  The  Public-School  Journal  did 
not  know  of  the  meeting  until  after  the  March 
number  was  printed.  President  Moore  and 
S.  Y.  Gillan  occupied  the  morning  of  Friday. 
David  Felmley  spoke  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  University, 
and  C.  M.  Bardwell  on  Examinations  as  a  Test 
for  Promotion. 

Dr.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  was  on  the  program 
for  the  evening  of  Friday.  A  half-day  session 
on  Saturday  was  occupied  by  A.  V.  Storm,  Dr. 
John  E.  Bradley,  and  the  president  of  Knox 
College.  We  will  give  a  fuller  notice  of  the 
meeting  in  the  next  number. 

MB.  BRIGHT'S  REPORT. 

The  biennial  report  of  O.  T.  Bright,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cook 
county,  III.,  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1892,  has  recently  been  published.  It  contains 
some  interesting  statistics  and  much  other  val- 
uable matter.  There  are  443  schools  in  the 
county,  242  of  which  are  in  Chicago.  There 
are  359,350  persons  between  6  and  21  year  s  of 
age,  of  whom  223,141  are  enrolled  in  public 
or  private  schools.  The  daily  attendance  is 
123,657,  of  the  175,000  in  the  public  schools; 
3,898  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public 
school,  of  which  3,451  are  in  Chicago.  The 
total  school  expenditures  for  the  county  are 
$5, 198,564,  more  than  four  and  one-half  millions 
of  which  were  expended  in  Chicago. 

The  number  examined  by  county  superin- 
tendent during  the  year  ending  March,  1892, 
was  518,  of  whom  only  172  received  certifi- 
cates. 

Mr.  Bright  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
The  president  of  the  county  board  of  education 
does  not  praise  it  so  highly,  but  the  general 
sentiment  is  that  the  school  has  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  past  year.  A  large  part  of 
the  report  is  taken  up  with  'he  course  of  study 
in  the  normal  school,  and  the  statistical  and 
financial  statements.  The  document  is  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  is  of  correspond- 
ingly great  value.  But  school  reports  ought 
to  be  issued  earlier  in  the  year. 


State  Supt.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri,  was  in- 
strumental in  having  an  excellent  institute  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature  two  years  ago.  An 
effort  was  made  to  amend  it  by  its  friends  this 
year,  when  a  determined  fight  was  made 
against  the  law  and  an  effort  made  to  repeal  it 
in  tolo.  This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
27,  a  d  an  amended  bill  passed  that  is  approved 
by  the  friends  of  popular  education.  In  this 
conflict  State  Supt.  Wolfe  has  been  very  active 
and  influential.  We  have  our  eye  upon  Mis- 
souri and  Texas.  Both  of  them  seem  to  be 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Sterling  Standard  reports  the  question 
of  over-crowding  in  school  rooms  received  vig- 
orous handling  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Whiteside  county,  Illinois.  The  obvious 
fact  that  such  over-crowding  results  in  poor 
teaching  and  in  bad  ventilation  was  made 
prominent.  Let  the  agitation  go  on;  here  is 
the  root  of  most  serious  evils  in  our  schools. 

We  reproduce  another  statement  from  the 
Standard  which  is  suggestive,  to  say  the  least. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
true  of  teachers'  meetings  in  other  counties: 

"It  was  plain  to  see,  with  half  an  eye,  that 
the  country  school  teachers  at  the  institute 
were  very  much  more  in  earnest  than  their  city 
cousins,  Their  section  meetings  began  earlier 
and  lasted  longer  than  the  others.  If  this 
observation  is  not  at  fault,  who  will  explain 
it?" 

EDUCATIONAL  INDIANA. 

Indiana  teachers  do  nothing  in  educa- 
tion in  a  half-hearted  way.  What  they  un- 
dertake to  do  they  do  well.  They  have  a 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  of  more  than  10,000 
members,  and  a  Children's  Reading  Circle  of 
over  50,000.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  book 
in  the  teachers'  course  are  sold  annually, 
which  fact  is  proof  of  the  large  membership. 
The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  state,  the  members  being 
selected  from  the  university  faculties,  the  city 
superintendents,  the  county  superintendents, 
and  the  state  officials.  The  board  held  a  meet- 
ing recently  for  two  days,  preliminary  to  an- 
other meeting  a  few  weeks  later,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  course  of  reading  for  the  coming 
year.  Every  member  of  this  large  board  was 
present.  The  board  is  divided  into  two  com- 
mittees, one  of  the  Teachers'  Circle  and  the 
other  of  the  Children's  Circle.  An  agent  of 
the  circles  is  supported  during  a  portion  of 
the  year,  to  travel  over  the  state  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  ciicles.  The  board,  as  a  whole,  is 
working  toward  the  common  end  of  the  educa- 
tion of  both  the  children  and  the  teachers  and 
th^  best  educational  ability  in  the  state  sup- 
plies the  membership  to  this  board.  Up  to 
date  no  book-house  has  had  any  appreciable 
influence  in  determining  the  books  to  be  used, 
nor  the  management  of  the  institution.  The 
unity  of  the  organization  makes  concentration 
of  effort  possible  in  Indiana  as  in  no  other 
state.  If  it  shall  escape  a  degeneration  into 
mechanism,  and  shall  continue  to  make  organ- 
ization a  servant  to  the  development  of  freedom 
and  spiritual  spontaneity,  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  Indiana  as  a  state  will  stand  where 
Indianapolis  as  a  city  now  stands — in  the  front 
rank  of  the  educational  procession. 
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Professors  J.  L.  Glascock  and  P.  V.  Voris 
will  hold  a  summer  review  term  of  school  at 
Fowler,  Indiana,  beginning  July  10. 

BAY  VIEW  SUMMER  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN. 

DR.    JOHN    M.     COULTER    ELECTED  PRINCIPAL 
AND  ACCEPTS. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Associated  Press  widely 
announced  with  favorable  comment,  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  president  of 
Indiana  University,  to  the  head  of  the  Bay 
View  Summer  University,  and  his  acceptance. 
It  is  known  the  matter  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time.  The  election  brings 
together  a  man  whom  President  Angell,  of 
Michigan  University,  has  called  the  most 
thoroughly  equipped  educator  in  the  West, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
summer  schools  in  this  country.  Dr.  Coulter's 
inter-national  reputation  as  a  botanist,  as  well 
as  his  successful  management  of  Indiana 
University,  and  his  pleasing  personal  qualities, 
distinguish  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  college 
presidents.  Additional  honors  have  recently 
•come  to  him  in  the  offered  presidency  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  and  a  reported  $7,000  posi- 
tion in  Chicago  University.  At  Bay  View  he 
will  be  surrounded  with  a  faculty  of  forty-five 
instructors,  most  of  whom  are  persons  of 
assured  reputation,  and  a  large  attendance  of 
students,  after  visiting  the  World's  Fair  is 
anticipated.  The  past  few  years  Bay  View 
has  drawn  unto  itself  wide  popularity  as  a 
watering  place  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
just  above  Petoskey.  The  assembly  there  has 
taken  high  rank  and  has  an  attendance  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.  Dr.  Coulter  wi 
-enter  on  his  duties  this  summer. 


Lecky's  History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.    A  new  revised  edition. 
By  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  12mo  form. 
The  revision  includes  a  rearrangement  so  as 
to  bring  the  parts  devoted  to  Ireland  by  them- 
selves, making  seven  volumes  of  the  English 
history  and  five  of  the  Irish,  each  work  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  bound  uniformly  with  each 
other.    The  same  publishers  issue  also,  in  a 
small  volume,  Mr.  Lecky's  address  entitled 
The  Political  Value  of  History,  delivered  in 
Birmingham  last  October. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages. 

Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  owes  its  origin  to  numerous  in- 
quiries by  teachers  for  copies  of  papers  or 
addresses  dealing  with  their  profession,  and 
the  suggestion  that  such  a  book  would  be  very 
acceptable  ana  helpful.  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  papers  by  leading  educators  on  the 
value  of  methods  of  instruction.  Teachers 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  this  book  stimulus  and 
suggestions  in  a  branch  of  education  that  is 


now  recognized  as  exceedingly  important  in 
any  scheme  of  liberal  training. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publi- 
cation a  work  by  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  author  of 
"Hindu  Literature,"  etc.,  entitled  "Persian 
Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern."  Mrs.  Reed 
has  just  been  honored  by  election  to  the  "  In-j 
ternational  Congress  of  Orientalists,"  and  also 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Ameri- 
can woman  in  the  full  membership  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Great  Britain.  Her  forth- 
coming work  traces  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  literature  of  Persia  from  its  origin 
in  Babylonia  about  4,000  years  ago,  recounting 
its  almost  total  destruction  at  three  different 
periods,  first  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
burned  Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital,  with 
its  treasures  of  literature;  second,  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  who  substituted  the  Koran;  and, 
third,  by  the  Tartars,  who  again  obliterated 
the  Historical  Records,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  B  >ston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  announce  this  publication,  which  is 
the  result  of  more  than  six  years'  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  literary  and  primary- 
school  experts  who  have  prepared  it. 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  book  are:  (1) 
The  child  must  think  intelligently  before  he 
can  read  intelligibly;  and  (2)  the  end  of  learning 
to  read  is  to  read  great  books.    These  ideas 
are  developed  by  various  devices,  new  and  old. 
The  many  well-graded,  interesting,  instructive, 
and  thought- provoking  exercises,  together  with 
the  Silent  Reading  Lessons,  teach  the  pupil  to 
think  before  he  attempts  to  read  aloud.  The 
introduction  of  words  found  in  simple  litera- 
ture, and  the  lessons  containing  a  good  deal  of 
the  literature  of  childhood,  prepare  the  pupil 
to  read  great  books.    The  many  maxims,  short 
sayings,  rhymes,  poems,  siories,  fables,  and 
folk  stories  given  in  the  book  will  make  it  of 
intense  interest  to  children.    The  child  is  here 
given  many  of  those  stories  which  he  has  here- 
tofore had  told  him,  '-^ut  has  never  before  had 
given  him  in  such  a  shape  that  he  could  read 
them. 

It  forms  an  admirable  stepping-stone  to 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  which  is  the  simplest 
of  the  books  to  be  found  in  the  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series. 

Rousseau's  Emile.  Abridged.  Translated 
and  Annotated  by  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York. 

This  is  Volume  XX.  of  the  International 
Education  Series,  which  series  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris.  Dr.  Harris  has  prepared  a 
preface  that  is  a  model  of  clear  writing.  He 
pricks  the  bubble  which  Rousseau  blew  with 
such  art  that  it  seemed  to  the  men  of  his  time 
to  be  a  solid  sphere.  The  transition  by  which 
Rousseau  passes  from  a  rational  to  an  irra- 
tional view  of  education  is  through  the  use  of 
the  words  "nature"  and  "natural." 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 

Pronounced  by  Physicians  of  all  schools  to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  dis- 
covered for  Dyspepsia. 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other  medicine  seems 
to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Dr.  W,  8m  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says  :  "The  best  remedy  for  dys- 
pepsia that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr,  T.  M.  Andrews,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  says  :  "A 
wonderful  remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia." 

descriptive  pamphlet  free.         Rumford  Chemical  Works,Providence,  K  I. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution:  —  Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious.  Never  sold 
in  bulk. 


The  first  sentence  in  his  book  is,  "  Every- 
thing is  good  as  it  coines  from  the  Author  of 
Nature;  but  everything  degen<  rates  in  the 
hands  of  man."  And  yet  the  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  show  how  to  lead  the  child  from  a 
mere  natural  being  to  membership  in  a  social 
order.  The  method  by  which  he  does  this  is 
by  an  intolerable  system  of  espionage.  The 
hand  of  man  is  on  his  Emile  at  every  turn. 

But  notwithstanding  its  contradictions  and 
its  limited  vision,  it  was  an  epoch-making 
book,  written  at  an  epoch-making  moment  in 
the  world's  history.  It  was  the  moment  of  re- 
volt from  the  rule  of  a  mechanical  and  tyran- 
nical social  order,  which  appeared  to  blight 
everything  upon  which  it  fell.  Il  will  be  a 
book  to  which  the  thought  of  man  will  revert 
so  long  as  the  social  order  is  felt  to  be  mechan- 
ical and  tyrannical  by  a  large  and  worthy  class 
of  society,  So  long  as  the  school  is  believed  to 
repress  spontaneity  and  favor  mere  formalism 
Rousseau's  Emile  will  be  considered  the  guid- 
ing star  to  a  more  perfect  educational  system. 

Prof.  Payne  has  evidently  become  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Rousseau  through  the  study  of  his 
work  for  the  purpose  of  translation.  It  was 
not  sufficient  that  he  give  the  English  equiva- 
lents of  the  French  words.  He  must  come 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  put  that  into 
his  translation.  The  greatness  of  Rousseau's 
genius  and  his  intensity  of  feeling  has  quite 
captured  him.  We  have,  therefore,  a  wonder- 
fully sympathetic  and  true  translation  of  the 
Emile;  or,  rather,  of  those  parts  of  it  that  can 
be  of  any  service  to  modern  education. 


The  true  student  of  educational  theory  will 
not  fail  to  secure  this  book  and  read  not  only 
the  translation  but  the  very  valuable  preface 
of  Dr.  Harris  and  the  very  valuable  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Payne.  Either  of  these  latter  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  hira  who  reads 
them  understanding^. 

The  First  Millennial  Faith.  By  the  au- 
thor of  "  Not  on  Calvary."  Published  by 
Saal  Field  &  Fitch;  12  Bible  House,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  little  booklet  of  84  pages  on  excel- 
lent paper,  and  beautifully  bound  in  white, 
blue,  and  gold.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
show  that  the  commonly  accepted  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  atoueim  nt,  viz.,  that  "God's  justice 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  His 
Son"  was  an  invention  of  Anselm  about  one 
thousand  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Those  who  like  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  rise  of  the  different  religious  dog- 
mas, and  especially  this  one,  which  is  held  with 
such  tenacity  by  a  large  part  of  the  Christian 
church,  will  find  this  volume  full  of  interest 
and  instruction. 

The  Gospel  of  Love. 

Mr.  Gray's  little  volume,  entitled,  "The  New 
Religion;  The  Gospel  of  Love,"  is  not  a  cre- 
ation, but  a  birth.  It  existed  before  it  came 
from  the  printer's  hand.    It  bears  traces  on 
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almost  every  page  that  the  author  was  not 
obliged  first  to  feel  and  find  his  way.  The 
book  was  worked  out  in  life,  before  it  was 
worked  out  on  paper.  The  author  had  it  to 
write.  Whilst  the  book  is  based  upon  some  of 
the  deepest  philosophies  of  the  ages,  yet  Mr. 
Gray  accepts  or  rejects  according  as  there  is 
or  is  not  agreement  with  the  facts  and  exper- 
iences of  life. 

The  trend  of  the  book  is  very  simple.  There 
are  but  three  rounds  in  the  author's  ladder: 

Part  first,  or  Anthropology,  looks,  at  man 
from  the  point  of  his  present  imperfect  state. 
It  depicts  some  future  perfect  or  ideal  state, 
which  latter  may  be  reached  only  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  Of  course,  by  more  fav- 
orable conditions  Mr.  Gray  understands  better 
religious  environments. 

Part  second  is  a  sifting  of  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  The  author  finds  much 
that  is  good  in  every  religion.  Yet  each  of 
these  respective  systems  is  incomplete,  and 
thus,  unable  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  third  part  of  this  book  Mr.  Gray  em- 
phasizes the  superiority  of  Christianity.  The 
Christian  religion  is  suited  to  the  religious 
wants  of  man.  This  is  true,  however,  only 
when  Christianity  is  stripped  of  its  crude  and 
narrow  interpretations.  The  all-sufficient 
Christianity — the  universal  religion — is  "The 
Gospel  of  Love." 

The  book  is  compact,  but  full  of  thought. 
It  is  a  significant  and  hopeful  sign  to  have 
such  words  upon  such  themes  from  men  who 
"sit  in  the  pews."  Cloth,  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co,  Chicago,  and  R.  C.  Rog- 
ers &  Co.,  Bloomington. 


The  Magazines. 

Godey's  Magazine  for  April  contains  a 
story  by  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  several 
poems  of  merit,  some  exquisite  water  color 
portraits  of  distinguished  women,  fashions 
illustrated,  and  many  other  things  that  are  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  ladies. 

The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  His- 
tory for  March  is  a  very  valuable  number.  It 
is  No.  4  of  the  second  volume.  The  magazine 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  full  grown  for  all 
that.  For  busy  people,  who  wi  h  to  economize 
time  and  yet  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the 
thought  of  the  nations  on  questions  of  national 
and  international  affairs,  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  this  quarterly.  The  price  is  $1.50  per 
year,  and  it  is  published  in  Detroit. 

Educational  Review. — The  meeting  of  the 
National  Department  of  Superintendence  will 
be  exhaustively  treated  in  the  April  Educar 
ticnial  Review.  Leading  articles  will  be:  "Con- 
temporary Educational  Thought  in  Germany," 
by  Ernst  von  Sallwurk;  "  Teaching  Elementary 
Physics,"  by  Edwin  H.  Hall;  "Reform  in  Mod 
ern  Language  Instruction,"  by  John  J.  Find- 
lay;  "  Public-School  Pioneering  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts:  a  Final  Reply,"  by  Andrew 
S.  Draper;  "  International  Student  Associa- 
tions," by  William  H.  Tolman. 

The  Weekly  Review. — The  only  real  Re- 
view published,  is  indispensable  to  every  per- 
son desirous  of  keeping  up  with  the  thought  of 
the  day — to  every  cultivated  person;  to  every 
one  seeking  culture.    One  of  its  many  dis- 


—  HPPLETON'S 

Library  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography 

Containing  the  latest  complete  maps  of  every  country  of  the  world,  the  several 
states  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  provinces 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

WITH  A  FULL  GAZETTEER  AND  INDEXES 


And  illustrated  descriptive  text  of  each  country  and  state,  based  on  the  results  of  the 

latest  censuses. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.    Half-seal  fteoeeo,  $17.50.    Agents  Wanted. 

D.  APPIiETON  &  COJBPflflY,  Publishers,  flem  York  and  Chicago- 

Western  Agency,  243  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.    H.  Clay  Russell,  Mgr. 

Office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  I 
Chicago,  March  9,  1893.  j 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Gentlemen: — I  have  examined  with  great  interest  "Appleton's  Library  Atlas  of  Modern 
Geography."    The  excellent  features  of  the  Atlas  are  so  many  that  I  cannot  notice  them  in  detail,  bnt  I  was  specially 
pleased  with  the  maps  of  cities,  the  arrangement  of  indexes,  and  the  s  dendid  gazetteers  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world.    1  he  work  is  invaluable  for  school  reference.  Yours  truly. 

OKVILLE  T.  BRIGHT,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  5,  1892. 
The  new  Atlas  just  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
be6t  works  of  reference  yet  offered  to  the  public.  Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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tinctive  features  tells  how  to  secure,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  the  best  articles  appearing  in  pe- 
riodicals, 1,200  of  which  are  carefully  cata- 
logued in  The  Review  each  week.  If  your 
newsdealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  10  cents  for 
a  sample  copy.  Annual  Subscription,  $2.50. 
J.  Morrison-Fuller,  Publisher,  5  Somerset 
St.,  Boston. 

Home  and  Country  Magazine. — The  March 
number  evinces  continued  advancement,  both 
iu  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  It  is 
plainly  the  aim  of  both  editor  and  publisher  to 
bring  this  monthly  to  the  highest  standard  of 
literary  and  artistic  excellence-  The  illustra- 
tions show  a  marked  improvement  in  execu- 
tion, while  the  number  is  greatly  increased. 
Home  and  Country  Magazine  has  no  dead  or 
unattractive  pages.  The  table  of  contents  is 
exceedingly  varied,  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. 

New  England  Magazine. — The  wide  inter- 
est that  has  been  felt  in  the  proposal  to  erect  a 
monument  in  Boston  to  commemorate  Phillips 
Brooks's  work  insures  attention  for  the  re- 
print of  the  late  Bishop's  dedicatory  sermon 
on  Trinity  Church,  which  is  published  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  April.  The  ser- 
mon in  this  form  reaches  a  wide  audience  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  is  richly  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  all  the  pastors  of  Trinity  Church 
from  its  beginnings,  and  sketches  of  the  differ- 
ent buildings,  beautiful  memorial  windows  and 
interiors.    It  is  an  article  which  all  admirers 


of  Phillips  Brooks  will  want  to  read.  H.  H' 
Richardson,  probably  the  greatest  of  American 
architects,  wrote  a  description  of  Trinity, 
which  is  printed  with  Phillips  Brooks's  ad- 
dress. 

Review  of  Reviews. — Nothing  could  be 
more  timely  and  nothing  could  be  more  well- 
informed  than  the  companion  articles  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  March  upon  America  in 
Hawaii  and  England  in  Egypt.  The  discussion 
of  American  influence  in  Hawaii  and  of  the 
strategic  value  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Sereno  Bishop,  than  whom  no  other  man  in 
Honolulu  is  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. The  Review  of  Reviews,  by  the  way, 
comes  out  in  this  number  taking  very  strong 
editorial  grounds  in  favor  of  the  complete 
annexation  of  Hawaii.  The  article  on  England 
in  Egypt  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stead,  and  is 
based  upon  the  brilliant  new  book  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Milner,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  En- 
glish occupation  of  Egypt  and  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  English  administration  there  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April, 
1893,  is  a  notable  number.  It  opens  with  an 
essay  on  "Science  and  the  Colleges,"  by  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  in  which  the  absurd  weakness  of 
many  starveling  sectarian  colleges  is  set  forth 
and  the  advance  wh>ch  science  has  made  in 
higher  education  is  described.    The  president 


ILiLilflOIS  AJSiD  THE  ftATIOJSL 

THIRTEENTH   EDITION . 

This  book  has  rapidly  run  through  thirteen  editions;  it  is  therefore  always  revised  to  date. 
ILLINOIS  AND  THE  NATION  tells  about  the  officers  and  the  affairs  of  Illinois  and  its  subdivisions. 
It  brings  the  matter  of  Civil  Government  home  to  the  pupils.  After  making  them  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  local  government,  it  tells  of  those  features  of  national  government  which 
they  need  most  to  know  about  in  order  to  understand  the  issues  of  practical  politics.  It  treats 
of  Land  Surveys,  State,  County,  Town,  and  Village  Government,  and  their  officers  and  their 
duties,  how  to  elect,  etc.,  etc.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  voter  in  the  state. 

The  book  is  now  in  use  in  a  majority  of  the  best  schools  of  the  state,  most  of  the  county 
nstitutes,  and  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Also  many  country  schools  are  now 
using  Illinois  and  the  Nation  as  a  text  book,  and  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  are  alike  pleased 
with  it.  Its  use  begets  an  interest  which  cannot  fail  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  and 
assist  him  in  avoiding  the  ruts  toward  which  the  teaching  of  the  "  Three  R's  "  constantly  tends. 
Try  it!    Write  for  full  particulars,  or  send  60  cents  for  sample  copy. 

A.  FLiANAGAN,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WE  WANT 


If  I  all  I    All  A  I  evel7  section  of 


, America  to  repre- 
sent us,  advertise  and  keep  our  show  cards 
tacked  up  in  towns,  on  trees  and  fences  along 
public  roads.  Steady  work  in  your  own  county.  $75  A  MONTH.  SALARY  AND 
EXPENSES  PAID  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS  WHEN  STARTED.  J-  H.SCHAAF  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


Write  to  the  WESTERN  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  Bushnell,  III. 

Concerning  regular  plans  and  reduced  rates. 
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JVIusie  in  the  Public  Schools 


•MORNING  BELLS 


•  •  • 


A  choice  collection  of  new  songs  for  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools,  edited  by  W.  A.  Ogden, 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Morning  Bells  is  invaluable 
as  a  supplementary  book  in  schools  where 
music  is  regularly  taught.  It  contains  most 
excellent  songs  for  all  phases  of  school  work. 
It  contains  176  pages,  octavo  style,  beautifully 
printed  and  firmly  bound.  Price,  per  dozen, 
$5.00;  single  copies,  50  cents.  Specimen  pages 
free.  Address 

Public-School 
Publishing  Company, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL  

LIGHTNING  PLATER 

and  plating  jewelry, watches 
tableware,  &o.    Plates  the 
finest  of  jewelry  good  as 
new,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
wilh  gold,  silver  or  nickel. 
No  experience.    No  capital. 
—  rery  house  has  goods  need- 
ins  plating.  Wholesale  to 
•:    c=T.   «*>  0       <'*•■  a!;-in-$5  Write  for  <:ir 
4         «*>?-J&£   "  lars.  II.  K.  WKLN;».k 


HKHNEMKNN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  in- 
stitution will  commence  September  14,  1893.  New  college 
building,  elevators,  restaurant,  reading  rooms,  and  labora- 
tories. Everything  modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Low 
fees.  Equality  in  sex  Send  for  Lecture  Card,  Announce- 
ment and  sample  of  The  Clinique.  Address  E.  Z. 
BAILEY,  M.  D.,  3034  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago. 


SHORTHAND  Snccessfnl,yTa,$it,,y 


Mall,  or  Personally. 


Easy  system  to  learn,  and  capable  of  greatest  speed.  Posi 
lions  procured  when  competent.  Course  free  (condition- 
ally). Naw  Standard  Shorthand  College, 

164-166  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

-CINCINNATI,  O..  U.  S.  A. 
Best  Grade  Copper  and  Tin  PJS  |£f  B    B  O 
School,  College  &  Academy  DCLLO 
'.Price  and  Terms  Free.  Name  this  paper. 


of  the  University  of  Rochester,  Dr.  David  J. 
Hill,  follows  with  a  suggestive  paper  on  "The 
Festal  Development  of  Art,"  taking  the  ground 
that  the  fine  arts  are  modes  of  expressing  the 
feelings  awakened  by  religion  and  other  po- 
tent stimuli  of  the  imagination.  Mrs*.  Maud 
Wilder  Goodwin  makes  a  fervent  plea  for  wise 
and  generous  action  in  regard  to  the  "Educa- 
tion of  our  Colored  Citizens."  Mechanical 
gymnastics  gets  sharp  criticism  from  M.  Fer- 
nand  Legrange,  under  the  title  "Free  Play  in 
Physical  Education."  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  Ernest  Renan,  and  there  is  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life  and  Work,  by  Gabriel  Monod.  The 
departments  are  well  filled  with  items  of  popu- 
lar science.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Fifty  cents  a  number,  $5  a  year. 

The  Century. — The  high  lights  of  this  mag- 
azine are  Anarchists  and  Arbor  Day.  The 
number  opens  with  a  notable  article  on  "Tue 
Chicago  Anarchists  of  1886,"  being  a  review  of 
their  crime,  trial,  and  punishment,  written  by 
Joseph  E  Gary,  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial.  This  article,  which  would  be  of  import- 
ance at  any  time,  in  view  of  the  doubt  ex- 
pressed in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  men  hanged  in  Chicago,  is  of  particular 
timeliness  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the  1st 
of  May  with  its  recurring  social  disorders 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  and  the 
general  interest  felt  among  the  people  as  to 
the  preservation  of  order  during  the  year. 
The  reader  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
article  with  no  small  degree  of  confidence  \<> 


the  nerve  and  ability  of  the  Chicago  authori- 
ties. Judge  Gary  takes  as  his  motto  these 
words  from  his  charge  to  the  jury,  "And  the 
law  is  common  sense."  The  paper  will  stand 
for  all  time  as  an  authoritative  record  of  this 
celebrated  case.  It  is  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  the  judge,  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
the  jury,  inspectors  of  Police  Bonfield  and 
Schaack  and  Captain  William  Ward,  and  also 
by  striking  full-page  views  of  incidents  care- 
fully drawn  by  Castaigne  from  descriptions  of 
eye-witnesses.  There  are  also  reproductions 
of  the  anarchist  handbills  and  sketches  of  ex- 
plosives found  in  possession  of  the  prisoners. 
The  subject  of  the  anarchists  is  treated  in  an 
editorial  article  under  the  title,  "Words  are 
Deeds,  and  May  be  Crimes." 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

Jones'  "Ethical  Element  in  Literature"  is  a 
stimulating  and  suggestive  book  for  private 
reading.  In  many  cases,  too,  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  high  schools  as  a  text-book;  and 
recently  we  have  sold  a  large  quantity  for  use 
in  one  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  the  coun- 
try.   See  ad. 
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There  is  no  article  more  appropriate  and  marvelous.    I  could  hardly  articulate,  and  in 

beautiful  for  a  present  to  a  friend  than  a  good  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  catarrhal 

watch — to  the  teacher,  such  an  article  is  a  symptoms  and  my  hoarseness  disappeared,  and 

necessity.    Have  you  read  carefully  our  ad.,  I  was  able  to  sing  a  heavy  role  in  grand  opera 

headed  "Our  Premium  Watches?"     We  would  with  voice  unimpaired.    I  strongly  recommend 

rather  send  them  as  premiums,  but  we  will  it  to  all  singers. — Wm.  H.  Hamilton,  leading 

send  them  for  cash — note  that  a  very  small  basso  of  the  C.  D.  Hess  Grand  Opera  Co. 
amount  of  cash  will  secure  one.    Several  have 

been  ordered  already,  and  the  recipients  are  During  last  year  we  had  some  calls  for  teach- 
greatly  pleased,  as  they  have  good  cause  to  ers  of  manual  training,  which  we  could  not 
be.  Remember  that  these  watches  are  fully  fill;  we  are  now  better  prepared  to  meet  calls 
warranted;  they  are  beauties,  but,  more  import-  for  manual  training,  or  other  specialties.  We 
ant,  they  are  good  time-keepers.  have  also  had  more  calls  for  good  teachers  of 

country  schools  than   we  could  meet.  We 

another  conversation.  expect  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  call,  from  that 

"See  here,  mamma,  what  a  pretty  card  the  of  a  country  district  school,  to  that  of  presi- 

teacher  gave  me  to-day!    Isn't  it,  lovely?    And  dent  or  professor  in  a  university,   as  well 

she  has  a  whole  lot  more  of  them  in  her  desk."  as  for  special  work.    We  have  a  good  variety 

"Yes,  child,  it  is  very  pretty.    Are  they  all  of  good  candidates  now  on  our  list;  but  we 

as  pretty  as  this?    I  wonder  where  she  gets  need  more.  Public -School  Bureau. 

them." 

"Oh,  mamma,  some  of  them  are  even  pret-        Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 

tier  than  this  one  is.    And  I  heard  th   teacher  needing   School   Registers  and  Classification 

tell  Mrs.  Mason  that  she  buys  them  of  a  com-  Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 

pany  in  Bloomington.     And  she   says  they  can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 

don't  cost  but  two  or  three  cents  apiece!"  very  favorable  terms. 

Allow  me  to  add  my  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of        Teachers  seeking  for  supplementary  reading 

Ely's  Cream  Balm.    I  was  suffering  from  a  se-  that  shall  both  interest  and  instruct  their  pu- 

vere  attack  of  influenza  and  catarrh  and  was  pils,  cannot  afford  to  forget  Dr.  De  Garmo's 

induced  to  try  your  remedy.    The  result  was  Tale*  of  Troy.    See  add  in  Journal. 


New  BOOKS 


SCiGNCE. 

Troeger's  Science  Book  is  a  reader  and  guide,  not  only  for  pupils,  but  for  teachers  as  well. 
It  presumes  what  is  a  fact,  that  the  average  teacher  has  had  little,  if  any,  training  in  science 

studies.    It  treats  of  Birds,  Insects,  Plants,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 


TROEGER'S  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology.    Such  objects 
I  C"  M^"*  C"  are  reQuired  as  tne  children  can  find  in  almost  any  neighborhood, 

wwi  EL  fM  vsEL   The  introduction  contains  an  outline  of  instruction  in  these  sciences,  sys- 


pr\  ALT  tematically  arranged  for  all  grades  and  with  due  reference  to  the  work  in 

DV^vy  r\.  geography.  This  course  of  science  work  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  andean 
be  put  into  practical  operation  in  any  school.  This  volume  is  intended  for  the  Third  and  Fourth 
years;  but  as  a  beginning,  it  is  suitable  in  the  succeeding  grades.    Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

The  season  of  the  coming  of  the  flowers  (the  true  object  lesson  in  the  study  of  Botany),  suggests 
ARSIT  iini  I  the  propriety  of  examining  Abbie  G.  Hall's  Lessons  in  Botany 

MHHIt  va.  MALL  O  and  Analysis  of  Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
LESSONS  IN  works  of  the  kind  yet  published.  It  leads  to  careful  observation.  It 
DHTAMV  A  snj  r\  A  IVI  A  I  VC1C  creates  enthusiasm  in  the  subject.  It  encourages 
Owl  ANY  A  IN  LJ  AlNALYolb  investigation  of  the  uses  of  plants.  It  gives  valu- 
OF  PLANTS  able  test  questions  in  connection  with  each  subject.  It  gives  the  pro- 
nunciation of  technical  terms.  It  contains  a  plain,  simple  key,  which 
is  quite  complete  for  all  amateur  work.  It  is  artistically  illustrated  and  beautifully  and  sub- 
stantially bound.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

ARITHMETICS. 

Thk  Revised  Model  Elementary  and  New  Model  (complete)  Arithmetics.  By  H.  H.  Belfield.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  direc- 
Tur  DC-WICCTk  nnr\r\ct  ct  rMTMTAOV  tor  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  have 
TML  RlVISlU  MODEL  ELEMENTARY  proved  a  success.  These  text  books  were  prepared 
AND  NfW  MOnn  (complete)  °y  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  and  have  already  been  introduced 
j-iiiis-  WUC,L   v       ^      '     into  many  of  the  leading  schools,  both  east  and  west.    The  exercises 

A  R  ITH  M  ETI CS-  an<3  problems  are  varied. well  graded,  practical,  business-like,  and  numerous.  Fundamental 
principles  are  emphasized,  explanations  simple,  and  methods  direct,  inducing  pupils  to  gain 
by  experience  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  make  t  >eir  own  definitions  and  rules.  Useless  subjects  are  omitted 
so  that  essentials  may  be  better  taught.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  like  them.  Revised  Model  Elementary,  50  cts. ;  New 
Model  Arithmetic,  65  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKS    FOR  TEHC  HERS. 

The  Virtues  and  Their  Reasons,  cloth,  by  mail  $1  35  Boltwood's  Topical  Outline  of  General  History,  by 

Mrs  M.  D.  L.  Haynie's  Syntax  and  Analysis,  by  mail     50  mail  $  BO 

Christie's  Astronomy,  by  mail                                      30  J.  M.  Callahan's  Outlines  of  United  States  History,  by 

Colbert's  Fixed  Stars  or  Map  of  the  Heavens,  by  mail     50  mail   25 

tS  joubkal.     Address  GEO.  SHERWOOD  S  CO,,  307  and  309  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 
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SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  CITY. 


A  summer  school  will  be  held  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  beginning  Monday, 
July  10,  1893,  and  continuing  three  weeks.  Ten  minutes  from  the  World's  Fair  grounds. 
Morning-  sessions  only.    World's  Fair  afternoons  and  evenings. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  School  buildings  and  grounds  afford  every  opportunity  for  con- 
venience and  comfort  to  teachers  who  desire  to  combine  a  visit  to  the  World's  Fair,  professional 
study  under  intelligent  direction,  and  the  elegance  of  a  mountain  or  seaside  hotel  for  rest  and 
enjoyment. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL.-^The  members  of  the  faculty  engaged* for  this  Summer 
School  are  specialists  of  the  first  order  in  the  departments  over  which  they  will  have  charge. 
No  such  Summer  School  faculty  was  ever  advertised  before. 

EXPENSE. — Teachers  can  be  accommodated  at  the  Boarding  Hall,  if  two  occupy  a  room,  for 
$10  per  week.  This  hall  will  be  open  from  June  27,  but  teachers  attending  the  Summer  School 
will,  if  they  write  early,  have  rooms  reserved  for  them  during  the  session  of  the  school. 

TUITION.— Tuition  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  work  teachers  desire  to  do  in  any 
department,  being  from  $3  to  $15  a  course. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC—  The  Thompson  System  of  Drawing  and  the  Whiting  Public 
School  Music  Course  will  be  the  systems  of  drawing  and  music  taught. 

A  large  circular  is  being  prepared  which  will  contain  the  syllabi  of  the  different  departments. 
This  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  FULL  ANNOUNCEMENT.— Do  not  make  any  arrangements  for  the  summer  which  will 
prevent  you  from  attending  this  school.  For  full  information  send  for  large  circular,  or  write  to 

W.  E.  PULiSIFHR,  or  E.  E.  SMITH,  Managefs. 

3  East  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York.  86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


If  you  want  the  best  directory  of  Iowa 
schools  ever  offered  the  public,  send  25  cents 
to  School  Journal  Publishing  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  author  of  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  Mr. 
Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  has  already  attained  a 
most  enviable  reputation  as  an  educational 
writer  of  ereat  strength  and  remarkable  clev- 
erness, but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he 
has  rare  abilities  as  a  public  speaker  and 
reader.  Yet  such  is  the  case;  but,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  a  very  busy 
man,  he  has  devoted  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
time  to  this  class  of  work.  A  few  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  have  known  of  his  ability 
to  entertain,  and  now  and  then  have  been  able 
to  secure  his  services  for  an  evening;  but  this 
is  the  extent,  thus  far,  that  he  has  permitted 
such  work  to  break  into  his  other  labors  and 
duties. 

But,  knowing  his  ability  in  this  direction, 
and  believing  that  he  ought  to  do  more  plat- 
form work,  we  have  induced  Mr.  Smith  so  to 
arrange  his  other  business  affairs  that  he  can 
devote  more  time  to  the  public  the  coming 
season.  And  because  it  will  require  consid- 
erable care  and  attention  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan,  and  Mr.  Smith  feels  that  he  cannot  find 
time  for  the  details,  we  have  undertaken  to 
relive  him  of  all  this  responsibility,  and  to 
make  all  arrangements,  terms,  dates,  etc.,  for 
him. 

Mr.   Smith's  platform  work  is  admirably 


suited  to  needs  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
entertainments  in  which  teachers  and  schools 
are  specially  interested,  and  we  shall  be  es- 
pecially glad  to  arrange  with  such  for  an  even- 
ing with  him.  We  feel  that,  by  making  this 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Smith  we  are  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  for  which  we  shall 
be  thanked  by  every  one  who  secures  his  ser- 
vices. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  address 

The  Public-School  Journal, 
Bloomington,  111. 

Danville,  III.,  March  14,  1893. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  money  for  library 
and  other  educational  purposes.  I  believe  I 
have  gone  through  the  whole  list  of  efforts  in 
this  direction,  from  a  lecture  by  Charles  Sum- 
ner to  a  calisthenic  exercise  by  the  primary 
children;  and,  while  I  do  not  remember  that 
we  ever  were  losers  on  any  venture,  I  have 
tried  no  way  so  easy  and  so  sure  of  success  as 
to  get  William  Hawley  Smith  to  come  with  one 
of  his  entertainments.  We  have  made  money 
with  him  every  time,  and  easily.  And  more 
than  that,  I've  tried  him  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, one  year  after  another,  and  the  second 
time  p*ys  better  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
time  better  than  the  second.  We  now  have 
him  engaged  to  come  io  Danville  soon,  and  I 
fully  expect  to  buy. a  piano  for  the  school  with 
the  net  proceeds. 

Joseph  Carter, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 
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Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Bodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.    (See  adv.) 

A  young  man  of  Manitoba, 
Who  was  troubled  with  colds  and  catarrh, 
"  Some  Pond's  Extract,"  he  said, 
"  Now  I  wish  that  I  had, 
I'd  be  cured  in  a  minute,  ha!  ha! 
A-ki-tchu!" 
So  would  you! 

We  invite  all  our  readers  to  see  what  we  say 
about  watches  in  our  advertising  columns. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUREAU. 

To  those  good  teacher's  who  are  looking 
for  better  places  and  to  those  principals, 
superintendents,  and  school  boards,  who  are 
looking  for  good  teachers,  the  managers  of 
the  bureau  have  a  word  to  say.  Many  have 
a  notion  that  none  but  inferior  teachers 
register  with  a  bureau.  This  may  have  been 
true  once:  it  certainly  is  not  true  now.  It  is 
known  to  the  managers  of  respectable  bureaus 
that  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  worthy 
teachers  in  the  country  keep  their  membership 
in  one  bureau  or  more  all  the  time  ?  Why 
should  they  not  ?  Is  it  not  honorable  ?  Is  it 
not  wise,  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

We  have  now  on  our  list  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  most  excellen  teachers,  suited  to 
•any  position  in  school  work,  from  that  of  pres- 
ident of  a  college  to  teacher  of  a  primary  school 
— besides  a  considerable  number  of  specialists. 
And  still  we  solicit  more  good  teachers  to  regis- 
ter with  us. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  have 
made  arrangements  with '  William  Hawley 
Smith  by  which  his  services  can  be  secured  for 
a  limited  number  of  institutes  and  educational 
meetings.  He  will  give  a  talk  by  day  to  the  in- 
stitute, on  Reading  or  Literature,  and  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  evening.  This  is  a  rare  op- 
portunity. Mr.Smith's  entertainments  are  first- 
class — surpassing  many  given  by  readers  and 
elocutionists  whose  terms  are  twice  as  high  as 
his.  But,  besides  ail  this,  his  performances 
have  a  highly  practical  educational  value,  in 
addition  to  all  their  worth  as  entertainment. 
The  managers  of  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal are  authorized  to  fix  dates  for  Mr.  Smith, 
and  are  ,now  ready  to  receive  applications.  It 
is  desirable  so  to  arrange  his  dates  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  least  amount  of  travel;  this  will  not 
only  be  a  convenience  for  him,  but  will  reduce 
the  expense  to  his  employers. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  the  receipts  for  his  entertain- 
ments more  than  cover  all  the  cost  of  his  visit. 
Address  Public-School  Journal,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Aiarge  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Our  fine  oleographs,  "Columbus  at  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  the  "Landing 
of  Columbus,"  should  find  a  place  in  every 
school  room,  this  Columbus  year.  Hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms,  they  will  impress  im- 
ages on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  will  never 
fade  out.    See  our  ad. 


-ELY'S  CREAM  BALM— Cleanses  the  Nasal  I 
Passages)  Allays  l  ain  and  Inflammation,  Healsl 
the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures  [ 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head. 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  50  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.| 


A  New  Series  of  Arithmetics,  two  books,  pre- 
pared by  John  W.  Cook,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Comprehensive.    Common  Sense.  Complete. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  introductory  price,  -  48  cents 
Advanced  Arithmetic,  introductory  price,       -        72  cents 

"  Manifestly  the  work  of  the  practical  teacher  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose.       *  * 
Admirably  adapted  to  securing  skill  and  accuracy  in  computation,  and  clearness  and  facility  in 
reasoning." — Percy  I.  Bugbee,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  Sclwol,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


THE 

NORMA.L 
COURSE IN 
NUMBER. 


Boston. 


SIIiVER,  BUJ^DETT  St  COmPflNY,  Publishers, 

New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 
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The  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  ) 
Office  of  Assistant  Gen'l  Pass.  Ag't,  [• 
201  South  Clark  Street.  ) 
Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 
To  Members  of  the  Y.P.S.C.E.: 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  certain 
parties,  representing  our  competitors,  have  in- 
formed members  of  the  Y.P.S.C.E.,  who  are 
expecting  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held 
at  Montreal  July  6-9,  1893,  and  who  wish  to 
make  the  going  trip  via.  Toronto  or  Kingston 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Route,  via.  the 
Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  that 
if  they  use  the  Wabash  from  Chicago,  they 
will  not  receive  as  good  accommodations  or  as 
courteous  treatment  as  they  will  by  using  our 
competitors. 

Such  statements  being  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, on  November  22  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Alex.  Milroy,  traffic  manager  of  the  Richelieu 
&  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  received  the  reply  given 
below. 

I  desire  to  state  that  every  person  wishing 
to  make  the  trip  via.  the  Wabash  line  from 
Chicago,  and  the  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Naviga- 
tion Company  from  Toronto  or  Kingston  to 
Montreal,  will  receive  as  good  accommodations 
and  as  courteous  treatment  as  can  be  had  by 
any  other  route. 

Hoping  we  will  receive  a  fair  share  of  your 
business,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Palmer, 
Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Co.  ) 

No.  228  Paul  Street.  f 
Montreal,  Dec.  7,  1892. 
F.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Ass't  General  Pass.  Agent, 
Wabash  R.  R.  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  22d  ult.  came 
to  hand  during  my  absence.  I  carefully  note 
what  you  say  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  putting  this  company  in 
its  proper  light  with  all  our  connections.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  company  to  extend  every  fa- 
cility to  its  western  connections  (including  the 
Wabash)  on  equal  terms  and  conditions,  and 
it  is  unfair  to  us  for  any  company  to  say  that 
they  own  us,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  sure  your  own  experience  in  1890, 
which  you  refer  to,  in  relation  to  the  Grand 
Army,  refutes  that.  You  did  not  find  that  we 
left  your  passengers  behind,  whilst  we  took 
those  of  the  other  roads.  Well,  you  will  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  the  coming  season, 
and  I  only  hope  you  will  send  us  large  num- 
bers, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  take  care  of 
them.  Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alex.  Milroy. 

the  new  short  line  from  chicago  to  de- 
TROIT. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  handsome  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  WTabash  Railroad  an- 
nouncing that  their  short  line  between*  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit  will  be  open  for  business 
about  the  1st  of  March.  This  will  be  the 
shortest  line  between  Chicago  and  Detroit  by 
some  seventeen  miles,  and  it  is  the  intention 


to  have  the  road-bed  in  such  condition  when 
the  road  is  opened  that  trains  will  at  once  be 
able  to  make  the  fast  time  so  characteristic  of 
the  Wabash. 

A  new  fast  vestibuled  train  will  be  put  into 
service  about  the  1st  of  March,  leaving  Chi- 
cago at  10  a.  m.,  fitted  with  new  equipment 
throughout. 

The  circular  also  announces  the  completion 
of  the  new  Wabash  passenger  station  at  De- 
troit. This  structure  cost  the  neat  little  sum 
of  $1,500,000,  and  is  a  model  of  elegance  and 
convenience.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Fort  and  Third  streets,  practically  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents.    See  ad. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process  * 

No  Alkalies 
Other  Chemicals 

llapl^WEjfo       are  used  in  the 
«gPp^pB9         preparation  of 

fflm^  W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

I  §§takMCocoa 

fM  which  is  absolutely 

§#«  t-:\- 13       pure  and  soluble, 

tym  ;  ]  ;  7  ]'  \ ,  It,  has  morethan  three  times 
ijffl  ,  |     t/te  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

i£l  "  :  I  I  m  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
■^•"■mSfiSJi^*  Sugar,  aud  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  delicious,   nourishing,  and  easily 

DIGESTED.   

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


HOTEL  RIVERVIEW 

On-the-Kankakee. 

The  management  of  this  well-known  summer  resort 
hotel  contemplate  opening  the  house  for  the  season  of  1893 
on  May  1.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  i  heir  usual  summer 
ouiing  at  some  desirable 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  RESORT 

an  i  at  the  same  time  to  be  within  distance  of  the 

World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  should  investigate  its  advan- 
tages. Located  on  the  Kankakee  river,  at  Kankakee,  111., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railr  >ad,  about  an  hour's  ride  from 
the  World's  Fair  grounds,  with 

MANY  DAILY  TRAINS 

stopping  at  the  exposition  gates.    Low  commutation  rail 
road  rates,  and 

Hedueed  Hotel  Rates  for  the 
JVF  nth  of  May. 

Reasonable  rates  for  th«  season.  Address, 

JEWETT  WILCOX,  Manager. 

58  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
at  sight,  use  our  "INTERLIN- 
EAR CLAS  ICS."  Sample  pages 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.  C.  De- 
Silver  &  Sons,  Pubs.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Address  all 
orders,  wholesale  or  retail,  to 

A.  C.  McCLTJRG  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


QUICK 
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You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Public-School  Journal. 

desired  information. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

TEACHERS,  A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  The  Jour- 
nal to  help  teachers  in  all  practicable  ways. 
We  desire  especially  to  assist  such  as  are  far 
from  the  centers  of  trade. 

We  will  send  any  good  book  in  the  market, — 
or  any  piece  of  apparatus  on  sale  in  the  cities, 
— at  a  price  never  greater  than  the  list  price 
of  the  publishers,  including  postage. 

We  keep  a  few  well-chosen  books  in  stock. 
(See  advertising  pages.)  These  books  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  the  prices  named.  This  month 
we  put  a  few  new  ones  on  the  list. 

Write  to  us  whenever  you  want  any  books  or 
apparatus;  tell  us  clearly  what  you  want,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
souih,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,' 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 
CURES 


Piles 

Colds 

Catarrh 

(Acute)  WOU7tdS 

Bruises 

Sprains 

Chilblains 

Lameness 
Hoarseness 

Backache 
Rheumatism 

Sore  Eyes 
Sore  Throat 

Hemorrhages 
Inflammation 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 

GENUINE  MADE  ONLY  BY 

POND'S  EXTRACT  C0.,"ff 

pickard's  political  parties. 
Are  you  teaching  United  States  history  ?  Or 
civics  ?  Do  you  want  to  know  facts  of  political 
history  to  present  to  your  schools  in  "General 
Exercises  ?"  Dr.  Pickard's  "  History  of  Polit- 
ical Parties,"  a  treasure-house  of  information 
in  a  compact  form,  is  just  the  book  you  need. 
The  chart  gives  an  amount  of  information 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book;  from  it 
one  may  learn  the  name,  the  politics  of  the 
prominent  candidates  at  every  Presidential 
election,  the  per  cent  of  the  electoral,  and  of 
the. popular  vote  received  by  the  successful 
candidate,  together  with  many  more  facts  of 
interest.    Price  25c.    See  ad.  E.  C.  H. 

Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 
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MUSIC  IN  MUNICH. 


KICIIARD  .JONE,«. 


t  will  discourse  most  excellent  music.' 


-Hamlet. 


''Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind/ 


-Longfellow. 


Munich  is  a  city  famous  for  its  artistic 
and  musical  attractions,  and  for  its  in- 
famous climate.  Its  attractions  are  in 
some  respects  unique;  its  climate  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Mississippi 
valley!  "If  this  be  treason  make  the 
most  of  it. " 

Munich  has  had,  during  the  present 
generation,  a  rapidity  of  growth  which 
would  be  considered  respectable  in  our 
own  expanding  land.  Its  size,  reckoned 
according  to  population,  is  360,000;  but, 
reckoned  according  to  the  number,  va- 
riety, and  excellence  of  the  attractions 
it  offers,  is  something  like  3,600,000. 
That  is  to  say,  one  may  here  see  a  greater 
number  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  rep- 
resented on  the  stage  than  he  can  in 
London  ;  see  a  greater  number  of  pictures 
than  in  Dresden  (though  no  Sistine  Ma- 
donna), and  some  250  or  300  presentations 
of  classic  opera  or  drama  in  the  course  of 
a  year  in  the  Hoftheater  alone.  The 
Residence  Theater,  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances, is  also  a  part  of  the  palace,  and  is 
supported  by  the  royal  treasury.  There 
are  other  theaters  which  give  more  light 
opera  and  popular  performances. 

Munich  is  a  capital  city,  with  all  the 
immense  advantages  accruing  therefrom. 
And  yet  one  may  live  in  close  proximity 
to  the  picture  galleries,  the  university, 
the  opera  house,  and  the  English  Gar- 
den— a  lovely  park  of  six  hundred  acres, 
reaching  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  For 
rents  are  cheap — not  simply  cheap  for  a 
capital  city,  but  much  cheaper  than  in 
Heidelberg,  for  instance,  a  city  with  less 
than  one-tenth  the  population  of  Munich. 
(I  may   say,   in  this   connection,  that 


Munich  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  cheapest  capital  in  Europe,  as  to 
cost  of  living.) 

Another  advantage  that  Munich  en- 
joys in  common  with  other  German  cities, 
is  that  the  evening  performances  begin 
at  7  o'clock  and  close  before  10  o'clock, 
usually.  We  heard  Cavalleria  Rusticana, 
and  were  at  home  at  8:30,  once.  In  Eng- 
land the  operas  often  do  not  begin  until 
that  time — sometimes  even  later.  To 
hear  an  opera  here  is  not  an  all  night's 
task,  unfitting  one  for  the  next  day's 
labor,  but  it  meets  the  requirement 

"Why  music  was  ordained! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain?" 

Even  on  Wagner  nights  the  curtain 
drops  at  10:30,  though  the  hour  for  be- 
ginning is  6  o'clock,  in  case  one  of  his 
longer  creations  is  "on." 

And  one  may  hear  much  Wagner  here. 
Munich  is  in  reality  the  home  of  Wagner- 
ian music,  though  not  the  scene  of  its 
first  triumphs.  Richard  Wagner  lived 
here  for  many  years,  and  was  honored 
with  royal  favor  as  one  of  the  city's 
brightest  ornaments.  The  late  demented 
king  of  Bavaria  had  many  sane  traits — 
one  of  these  being  an  appreciation  of 
Wagner.  As  is  well  known,  his  appre- 
ciation was  so  intense  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  divide  the  pleasure,  and  was 
himself  the  sole  auditor  at  many  a  gor- 
geous presentation.  In  consequence  of 
this  royal  favor,  the  Wagnerian  operas 
are  here  set  upon  the  stage  with  a  mag- 
nificence of  scenic  effects  and  with  an 
artistic  finish  probably  unequalled  else- 
where. 
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At  a  musicale  in  Heidelberg,  recently, 
at  the  home  of  an  university  professor, 
our  conversation  with  the  lion  of  the 
evening,  a  musical  artist,  was  in  regard 
to  Lohengrin,  a  selection  of  which  he  had 
just  played.  We  spoke  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  this  selection,  and  of  the  charm  of 
the  opera  as  given  upon  the  stage. 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "  but  you  should  see  it 
given  in  Munich."  Our  bosom  swelled 
with  musical  pride  as  we  told  him  that 
we  had  never  seen  it  anywhere  else! 
From  that  moment  we  passed  as  musical 
critics  of  the  first  water. 

In  all  seriousness,  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  city  in  America  or  in  England  that 
offers  to  the  lover  of  music  so  rich  a  feast; 
and  especially  of  the  classical  order.  I 
here  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  musical 
worth  of  the  melodies  of  the  Fisk  Uni- 
versity Jubilee  Singers.  These  singers 
pleased  greatly  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  suffeited,  perhaps,  with  a  too 
strictly  classical  diet,  and  thus  prepared 
to  enjoy,  as  a  welcome  relaxation,  the 
simple  melodies  of  a,  to  them,  strange 
and  interesting  race. 

We,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  heard  an  undue 
proportion  of  these  melodies  for  a  sym- 
metrical development  of  our  musical 
taste.  At  any  rate,  I  can  say  for  my- 
self that  the  music  of  the  old  masters,  as 
given  at  Munich,  seemed  to  meet  a  mu- 
sical want.  My  hitherto  torpescent  Wag- 
nerian taste  developed  as  suddenly  as 
does  the  vegetation  of  Alaska,  which, 
they  say,  springs  with  the  coming  of 
spring  into  full  bloom  almost  in  a  day.  I 
luxuriated  on  Mozart,  revelled  on  Gluck, 
rioted  on  Wagner,  "steeped  my  senses 
in  forgetfulness"  during  the  Beethoven 
performances,  and  at  the  close  "awakened 
to  the  dream  of  life."    With  Milton: 

I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

Perhaps  the  awakening  of  this  taste  was 
not  wise,  but  at  any  rate  the  mischief  is 
now  done. 

Then  there  are  the  concerts  "der  Mus- 
ikalischen  Akademie, "  at  one  of  which 
Liszt's  "Der  XIII.  Psalm"  was  given. 
It  was  called  a  concert,  but  it  was  in  re- 
ality a  religious  service  of  the  highest 
order. 

In  speaking  of  the  musical  advantages 
of  Munich  one   should   not  forget  the 


church  services  (Catholic).  One  may 
here  see  the  service  of  song  developed  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  singers 
and  orchestras  connected  in  various  ways 
with  the  court,  of  whom  the  artists  of 
the  Hoftheater  form  a  part,  may  be 
heard  on  Sunday  in  sacred  music  at  the 
various  Catholic  churches.  The  great 
crowds  of  worshippers  indicate  an  ap- 
preciation of  this  form  of  service.  Most 
of  these  worshippers  must  stand  during 
the  entire  service.  In  some  of  the 
churches  there  are  no  seats;  they  would 
take  up  too  much  room. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  appropriate  in  this 
connection,  but  to  give  an  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  musical  education  of  these 
people,  I  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the 
music  at  the  innumerable  "restaura- 
tions"  dear  to  the  German  soul.  At  many 
of  these  the  orchestra  numbers  from  fifty 
to  sixty  pieces,  and  the  program  is 
usually  a  strictly  classical  one.  Such 
music  doubtless  goes  far  to  counteract 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  best 
beer  in  the  world — a  statement  which  no 
German  ever  thinks  of  qualifying.  I  re- 
fer to  the  quality  of  the  beer,  not  to  the 
influence  of  music. 

By  the  way,  Munich  brewers  have  es- 
tablished breweries  in  Berlin  and  other 
German  cities,  using  the  same  processes 
which  have  won  for  the  Munich  beverage 
its  world-wide  fame;  but  without  suc- 
cess. They  account  for  it  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  water.  Just  what  interest 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley can  take  in  this  statement  I  do 
not  know — unless,  perhaps,  it  may 
strengthen  them  in  the  pedagogic  value 
of  the  principle  of  letting  nature  have 
her  way. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hoftheater,  which 
Baedeker  calls  the  largest  opera  house  in 
Germany.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
Hoftheater  is  the  very  great  variety 
of  performances  there  given.  Irving's 
Henry  VIII.  ran  through  the  winter  at 
the  Lyceum  at  London,  but  there  is  at 
the  Munich  Hoftheater  a  nightly  change 
of  program.  And  the  cycle  of  the  reper- 
toire is  a  long  time  in  coming  around. 
We  at  first  missed  some  fine  things  which 
we  wanted  very  much  to  hear  sometime. 
We  thought  there  would  be  many  oppor- 
tunities later.  But  in  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed. 

This  nightly  change  of  program  adds 
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much  to  the  attractions  of  Munich  as  a 
musical  centre,  but  must  also  add  greatly 
to  the  expenses,  as  it  requires  a  much 
larger  staff  of  performers.  The  stars  are 
highly  paid,  and  there  are  many  of  them. 
The  scenery  is  superb,  and  the  quantity 
on  hand  must  represent  a  tremendous 
outlay.  I  am  told  that  the  scenery  for 
the  recent  presentations  of  Lohengrin  in 
Paris  was  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  the  Hoftheater  of  Munich.  But 
Munich  never  needs  to  borrow. 

The  receipts  do  not  equal  the  expenses 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  deficit  is  made  good  by  the 
King  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  for  the 
glory  of  his  capital.  There  is  at  present 
some  discussion  in  the  American  maga- 
zines in  regard  to  an  endowed  theater. 
I  certainly  consider  the  Munich  Hof- 
theater to  be  an  educational  influence  of 
no  small  importance. 

In  my  notebook  is  a  list  of  the  enter- 
tainments given  during  one  fortnight  of 
our  stay  here — two  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, four  operas  by  Wagner,  two  by 
Verdi,  one  by  Mascagni,  one  by  Beetho- 
ven, a  symphony  concert,  and  three  other 
performances,  the  titles  of  which  I  did 
not  note.  You  will  observe  that  there 
are  fourteen  days  in  a  fortnight.  The 
above  list  was  offered  at  the  Hoftheater 
alone. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  range  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  in  the  gallery 
(twenty-five  cents  on  Wagner  nights)  to 
$1.25  in  the  parterre($l. 50  for  Wagner). 
There  are,  however,  yearly  "abonne- 
ments"  by  which  the  resident  secures 
low  rates.  The  cheapest  reserved  seat 
in  the  theater,  from  which  one  gets  a 
poor  view  of  the  stage,  but  in  which  he 
can  hear  the  music  just  as  well,  costs 
thirteen  marks  and  fifty  pfennigs,  viz.  : 
$3. 35  a  year.  This  entitles  the  bearer  to 
seventy-five  entertainments  during  the 
year.  Wagner,  Beethoven,  Verdi,  Mo- 
zart, Meyerbeer,  Gluck,  Goethe,  Schiller, 


Shakespeare — all  for  $3.35  a  year!  This 
is,  of  course,  an  undesirable  seat  as  far 
as  seeing  the  stage  is  concerned.  The 
best  seat  in  the  dress  circle  part  of  the 
house  costs  $72  a  year,  for  seventy-five 
performances.  This  is  a  fancy  price, 
however,  due  to  its  proximity  to  the 
King's  box.  Owing  to  these  low  prices 
and  the  fact  that  the  opera  is  "on"  al- 
most nightly  throughout  the  year,  the 
young  people  have  a  knowledge  of  music 
which  would  put  to  shame  the  musical 
culture  of  the  same  classes  in  America. 
Compared  with  the  Germans,  I  am  afraid 
we  are  barbarians  in  the  line  of  music. 
Some  day  I  may  screw  up  my  cour- 
age to  the  sticking  point  and  give 
my  impressions  of  the  comparative  ad- 
vances in  civilization  and  culture  made 
by  America,  England,  and  Germany.  In 
this  comparison  Germany  will  easily  take 
the  palm  in  the  line  of  music — except  in 
church  music,  in  which  England  may 
perhaps  lead.  But  in  general,  Germany 
is  the  home  of  music,  or  as  the  English- 
man Bosanquet  says  in  his  History  of 
Aesthetic:  "The  real  German  national 
art,  the  art  of  music,  grew  up  of  itself 
behind  their  backs  while  they  were  ar- 
guing about  painting  and  poetry." 

All  this  which  I  have  written  in  re- 
gard to  music  in  Munich  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  direct  educational  bearing,  as  will 
also  what  I  shall  have  to  say  of  the  art 
galleries,  as  well  as  the  more  distinct- 
ively educational  institutions.  In  the 
range  of  the  educational  opportunities 
which  it  offers,  Munich  is  exceptional. 
There  is  the  university  for  the  study  of 
law,  medicine,  theology,  philosophy,  liter- 
ature, language,  and  the  sciences;  the 
Polytecknikum  for  the  applied  sciences; 
and  institutions  for  the  study  of  art  and 
music,  which,  with  the  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  hearing  the  best,  make  "a 
combination  and  a  form  indeed."  Of 
these  others  I  shall  speak  in  my  next, 
perhaps. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH.  \ 


It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  in  my 
walks  abroad,  to  know  that  I  am  not 
traveling  alone,  but  have  companions  by 
the  way,  friends  who  chat  with  me  as  I  go 
along,  and  who  call  my  attention  to  this 

♦Copyright  by  Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  1893. 


or  that  object  of  interest  or  importance, 
which  I  should -perhaps  miss  altogether 
if  they  did  not  point  it  out  to  me. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
life,   this  companionship   by  the  way. 


+Anthor  of  Evolution  of  Dodd. 
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Take  that  out,  and  there  would  be  very 
little  left  in  this  world  worth  living  for. 
It  is  sympathy  that  we  all  crave;  and 
if  there  be  any  human  blood  in  us,  we 
are  heart-sick  and  discouraged  if  we  do 
not  get  what  we  so  much  long  for.  Oh, 
1  know  what  the  poets  say  concerning 
solitude,  and  all  that,  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  is  a  kind  of  truth  in 
what  they  are  trying  to  get  at;  never- 
theless, I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
Dundreary  when  he  says  that  "of  course 
birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  for  noth- 
ing but  a  very  idiot  of  a  bird  would  go 
off  and  try  to  flock  all  alone  by  its  own 
self !"  And  Walt  Whitman  is  equally 
correct  when  he  says  "Whoever  walks  a 
furlong  without  sympathy  marches  at  his 
own  funeral  dressed  in  his  shroud!" 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  this  batch 
of  letters  before  me  is  worth  while — let- 
ters that  have  been  written  to  me  by  my 
fellow  travelers  in  my  walks  abroad — for 
every  scrap  of  paper  in  the  bunch  con- 
tains some  word  from  a  companion,  some 
"See  here,"  or  "Don't  you  think?"  or 
"Have  you  ever  noticed?"  or  "It  seems 
to  me,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 

For  instance,  the  letter  on  the  top  of 
the  pile  is  written  in  a  feminine  hand — 
a  good,  trim,  tailor-made-suit  sort  of  a 
hand — and  it  says  tome:  "The  evolu- 
tion of  the  bad  boy  of  the  school  is  a 
problem  that  taxes  my  resources  to  the 
utmost,  and  when  there  is  added  to  this 
the  involution  of  the  bad  boy's  mother, 
what  is  flesh  and  blood  to  do?"  And  the 
interrogation  mark  which  stands  at  the 
end  of  this  sentence  is  as  large  and  as 
grappling  in  appearance  as  the  iron  hook 
at  the  end  of  an  old-fashioned  log  chain. 
All  of  which  I  interpret  to  mean,  "Ans- 
wer that,  sir,  so  as  to  settle  the  business, 
once  for  all,  and  you  shall  have  the  big- 
gest medal  that  the  World's  Fair  can 
possibly  stamp  out  and  mold  up." 

"Well,"  as  the  preachers  say  when 
tackling  a  mighty  theme  (and  surely  the 
bad  boy's  mother  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered a  mighty  almost  anything),  "I 
should  make  a  distinction."  That  is,  it 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  me  what  kind  of  a  woman  the 
bad  boy's  mother  was,  as  to  how  I  should 
treat  her.  If  she  were  a  stupid  female, 
who  felt  that  something  was  wrong,  she 
hardly  knew  what,  and  whose  boy  had 
worried  the  life  out  of  her  till  she  hardly 


knew  whether  she  were  dead  or  alive — 
why,  in  such  case,  I  should  do  my  best 
to  be  patient  and  keep  still,  and  let  the 
poor  creature  unburden  her  mind.  It 
does  such  a  woman  a  great  deal  of  good 
just  to  talk,  and  if  I  could  busy  myself 
at  correcting  papers,  or  making  out  av- 
erages, or  going  through  some  of  the 
other  rigmarole  and  red  tape  motions 
that  the  system  subjects  me  to,  while  she 
told  her  story,  or  abused  me,  as  the  case 
might  be,  I  should  count  myself  happy. 
And,  if  she  were  an  arrogant  person, 
rich  and  -mean,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
treat  her  in  something  of  the  same 
fashion,  only  being  more  blase  than  ever 
in  her  case.  Indeed,  it  is  held  by  many 
of  the  great  teachers  of  this  glorious 
land  of  ours  that  the  "keep  still"  method 
of  treating  these  fearsome  females  works 
better  than  anything  else  that  they  have 
ever  tried.  It  is  an  exceedingly  weary- 
ing thing,  they  claim,  to  beat  the  air; 
and  many  a  prize  fighter  has  been  even- 
tually "knocked  out"  by  an  antagonist 
who  was  nowhere  near  as  hard  a  hitter 
as  himself,  but  who  knew  enough  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  till  the  giant  was  winded, 
and  who  then  got  in  his  work!  And  so, 
in  general,  the  answer  on  this  line  would 
be,  keep  out  of  the  bad  boy's  mother's 
way  when  she  takes  a  hand  in  the  game. 
Say  nothing  to  her.  Let  her  talk  till  she 
is  tired,  and  if  she  gives  out,  ask  her  if 
she  hasn't  something  more  on  her  mind. 
In  a  word,  shake  the  red  rag  of  your  own 
silence  in  her  face,  and  dodge  her  by 
bending  more  closely  than  ever  over 
whatever  you  are  ostensibly  working  at 
when  she  "charges,"  and  ten  chances  to 
one  she  will  break  down  and  cry  inside  of 
five  minutes;  and  when  she  does  that, 
she  is  yours  to  escort  to  the  door.  To  be 
sure,  such  a  method  seems  to  me  to  be 
abominably  mean,  but  there  is  an  old 
maxim  that  says  something  about  fight- 
ing the  devil  with  fire,  and  the  above 
comes  as  near  that  as  it  is  possible  to  at- 
tain in  these  premises.  So  I  note  it  as 
one  of  the  things  that  might  be  done 
when  you  have  a  case  of  the  "involution 
of  the  bad  boy's  mother,"  and  it  is  a  way 
that  works,  as  many  a  teacher  can  tes- 
tify. 

However,  this  is  only  what  "flesh  and 
blood  "  would  do,  and  I  have  mentioned 
it  because  that  is  what  my  walking  com- 
panion asked  advice  about.    As  to  what 
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the  spirit  would  do,  that's  another  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  the  spirit  that  ought  to 
handle  these  cases,  and  which  is  fully 
capable  of  doing  so  without  any  advice 
from  me  or  anybody  else.  Keep  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  yourself  in  the  background, 
your  spirit  holding  it  by  the  collar,  as  if 
it  were  an  angry  dog  bristling  for  a  fight 
(and  that's  what  it  is,  for  the  most  part), 
and  let  your  soul  come  to  the  front  and 
take  control  of  things,  and  your  troubles 
on  this  count  will  be  well-nigh  ended  ere 
they  are  fairly  begun.  It  was  a  wise  man 
who  said  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
strife. " 

And  do  not  forget  that,  in  many  cases 
(my  experience  is  in  a  majority  of  cases), 
the  bad  boy's  mother  has  a  side  to  her 
suit  that  you  can  well  afford  to  listen  to 
and  consider.  It  may  be  hard  for  you  to 
take  a  lesson  at  her  hands,  but  many  a 
teacher  has  grown  exceeding  wise  on 
such  instruction.  As  a  rule,  she  knows 
her  boy  far  better  than  you  do,  and  a 
thousand  chances  to  one  she  has  more  at 
stake  in  him  than  you  possibly  can  have. 
And,  besides  this,  as  many  schools  are 
now  organized,  on  the  ultra-graded  plan, 
the  probabilities  are  not  a  few  that  the 
complaining  witness  has  good  grounds 
for  her  "involution"  in  the  case.  If  her 
boy  is  slow  in  some  particular  branch  of 
study,  and  for  this  cause  has  been  kept 
back  in  other  studies  in  which  he  is 
bright  (and  thousands  of  boys,  both  good 
and  bad,  have  been  dealt  with  in  this 
way),  and  for  this  reason  he  has  become 
nettled  and  aggravated  until  he  has 
turned  bad  just  to  get  even  with  his  per- 
secutors— if  this  is  the  situation  (and  I 
suspect  that  such  is  the  case  much 
oftener  than  the  average  teacher  would 
willingly  admit),  then,  if  the  mother 
comes  to  plead  for,  or  to  demand  equity 
and  justice  for  her  offspring,  hear  her,  I 
beseech  you.  She  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
and,  as  God  lives,  she  will  be  heard,  some 
day,  whether  you  listen  to  her  or  not. 
The  school  is  for  her  boy,  and  not  her 
boy  for  the  school,  and  if  things  are  not 
this  end  to,  she  has  full  cause  for  "in- 
volution" till  matters  are  set  right. 

But  it  is  useless  to  extenuate.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  subject.  One  could  write 
about  it  till  the  crack  of  doom  and  still 
the  half  would  not  be  told.  I  think  all 
that  can  wisely  be  said  about  it  is,  "make 


a  distinction,"  and  be  sure,  every  time, 
that  the  mother  has  everything  that  can 
possibly  conduce  to  the  best  interest  and 
welfare  of  her  bad  boy. 

Anent  which  another  fellow-traveler 
writes:  "To  what  extent  should  the 
public  school  be  made  a  reform  school? 
or,  in  other  words,  How  long  should  the 
whole  school  suffer  the  presence  of  a  re- 
fractory or  incorrigible  pupil?" 

And  here  again  I  must  beg  to  reply 
that  I  should  "make  a  distinction."  If 
a  pupil  is  wholly  incorrigible,  I  should  say 
that  the  public  school  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  him  for  a  single  moment;  just 
as,  if  a  pupil  has  the  small-pox  or  the 
diphtheria,  he  should  at  once  be  removed. 
But    the     question   is,    is    the  pupil 
of    this    sort  ?       That     is    an  item 
that  should    be  well  considered,  and 
very    deliberately    acted    upon.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage  of   those    who   are  ordinarily 
counted  as  bad  boys  in  school  are  "incor- 
rigible."    I  suppose  there  are  boys  of 
the  utterly  bad  sort,  but  I  say  frankly, 
that  I  never  yet  met  one  who  is  wholly 
that  way  !     It  is  with  me  about  this  as 
it  has  been  about  meeting  villains  such 
as  we  see  depicted  on  the  stage — the  man 
who  gets  a  mortgage  on  the  farm,  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  sweet  daughter,  and 
then  turns  down  the  thumb  screws  till 
the  girl  says  yes,  and  her  father  falls 
headlong  into  a  desperate  grave  !  I've 
seen  all  this  played  a  hundred  times,  and 
have  often  wondered  that  I  have  never 
met  one  of  these  gifted  villains  in  soci- 
ety; but,  thus  far,  not  one  of  them  has 
crossed  my  track,  so  far  as  I  know.  They 
may  have  done  so,  but  if  they  have,  I 
have  failed  to  recognize  them.    I  have 
seen  lots  of  stupid  people  who  did  wrong, 
and  some  very  wicked  ones  who  persisted 
in  their  evil  doing  long  after  I  thought  they 
ought  to  stop;  and  I  have  even  seen  some 
people  who  thought  they  were  exceed- 
ingly good,  who  have  done  things  that 
seemed  to  me  a  little  shady.     Indeed,  if 
I  crowd  the  case  far  enough,  I  am  forced 
to  acknowledge  certain  acts  of  my  own, 
that,  according   to  some    plumb  lines, 
might  be  found   some  degrees   "out  of 
true;"    but,  with  all  this  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger,  I  am  certain  that  I 
never  met  an  "incorrigible  !"    I  do  not 
say  that  there  are  no  such  people,  I  only 
insist  that,  in  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
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such  a  one  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot. 
And  yet  I  know  that  there  are  such 
people,  and  sometimes  they  are  boys,  for 
I  remember  the  sad  and  awful  story  of 
Jesse  Pomeroy,  the  boy  murderer  of  Bos- 
ton, who  took  delight  in  cutting  the 
throats  of  little  girls,  and  I  suppose  there 
are  similar  cases  in  other  towns.  And  if 
I  had  such  a  boy  in  school,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  ought  not  to  remain  therein 
a  single  day.  And  boys  (or  girls)  who 
are  habitual  thieves,  or  vicious,  or  licen- 
tious, or  insane,  on  any  criminal  line  (for 
who  can  believe  otherwise  than  that  all 
such  people  are  unbalanced  in  mind  ?), 
all  these  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
public  school,  but  these  only.  The  boy 
who  is  only  mischievous,  and  who  loves 
fun  better  than  he  loves  books,  he  should 
not  be  forced  to  go.  That  is  not  what 
the  school  is  for,  to  turn  him  out.  To 
be  sure  he  is  a  burden,  but  he  is  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne  rather  than  thrown  in  the 
ditch.  To  dump  him  is  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  trouble,  for  the  time  being,  but  it 
is  the  coward's  way,  the  lazy  teacher's 
way,  the  shrink's  way,  the  sneak's  way. 
It  is  not  the  way  of  the  teacher  who  is 
called  of  God  to  teach,  and  who  believes 
in  himself  as  God's  minister  among  the 
children  ! 

Do  you  know  that  the  great  bulk  of 
what  we  call  wickedness  in  this  world  is 
really  stupidity?  I  have  a  friend  who 
once  had  a  greater  strain  put  upon  his 
integrity  than  he  was  able  to  stand  up 
under,  and  the  result  was  he  was  forced 
to  spend  a  year  in  the  penitentiary.  He 
is  a  bright  man,  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
wide  open  while  undergoing  this  terrible 
ordeal.  He  has  told  me  some  of  the 
things  he  learned  while  in  prison,  and 
the  most  impressive  thing  he  has  said  to 
me  is  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  convicts  who  are  undergoing  penal 
servitude  are  men  who  are  absolutely  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  themselves! 
They  are  tramps — dependent,  erratic, 
cunning,  half-made-up  fellows,  who  are 
far  weaker  than  they  are  wicked,  and  in 
many  cases  more  stupid  than  either. 
And  I  wonder  if  such  isn't  much  the  sit- 
uation among  the  alleged  bad  boys  of  our 
schools.  And  isn't  this  true,  too,  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  bad  boys  that 
bother  us  most,  are  those  that  have  no 
head  for  books?  And  don't  you  begin  to 
realize  that  there  are  ever  so  many  peo- 


ple in  this  world  who  have  no  head  for 
books,  though  they  may  have  fair,  yes, 
great  abilities  in  other  directions? 

For  instance,  there  is  my  gardener, 
who  scarcely  ever  reads  a  word,  though 
he  had  a  good  fair  chance  to  attend 
school  when  a  boy.  He  has  no  delight 
in  books.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  read  a  story 
in  his  life,  and  as  for  taking  up  Tenny- 
son, or  holding  his  own  in  a  Browning- 
club — you  laugh!  But  you  ought  to  see 
the  garden  he  can  make;  the  roses  he  can 
coax  into  bloom  when  my  friend  the 
learned  Professor  of  Botany  has  giyen 
them  up;  the  radishes  he  has  ready  for 
our  table  long  before  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors have  them,  and  so  on  to  the  further 
end  of  the  garden!  And  the  delight  he 
takes  in  all  this  is  something  that  it  does 
one's  soul  good  to  see.  I  did  not  know 
him  in  school,  but  if  I  could  get  at  his 
record  there  I  strongly  suspect  that  his 
deportment  would  be  much  below  100y 
and  that  he  was  counted  a  bad  boy.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  an  "incor- 
rigible. "  Anyhow,  he  is  far  enough  from 
that  in  his  present  place,  and  something 
pretty  severe  would  have  to  happen  be- 
fore I  should  expel  him  from  the  position 
he  now  holds. 

Is  there  a  hint  in  this  for  you,  my  fel- 
low-travelers, or  for  you  who  are  looking 
on  and  seeing  what  we  are  saying  to  each 
other? 

There  are  a  good  many  things  that 
happen  in  school  that  it  doesn't  pay  the 
teacher  to  see.  Boys  will  be  boys,  and 
girls,  girls ;  and  children  are  not  old  folks. 
Thank  God  they  are  not,  and  that  they 
can  not  be  made  to  be.  And  as  long  as 
they  are  not  malicious  and  criminal,  my 
notion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  a  very  rare 
thing  for  one  of  these  little  ones  to  perish 
out  of  the  public  schools.  Don't  take 
their  shortcomings  and  capers  too  ser- 
iously. Remember  when  you — oh,  but 
this  is  wormwood;  but  that  herb  makes 
a  healthful,  though  a  bitter  draught. 

Truly,  it  is  only  last  week,  as  we  were 
cleaning  house,  that  the  woman  who  was 
going  to  the  bottom  and  top  of  everything 
to  make  all  clean,  knocked  down  a  little 
old  spool-box  from  an  upper  shelf  in  a 
closet,  where  it  had  lain,  undisturbed, 
for  many  and  many  a  year.  It  fell  open 
as  it  struck  the  floor,  and  out  rolled  a 
heap  of  little  notes,  all  folded  small,  and 
written  in  the  daintiest  hand.     Prom  the 
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looks  of  the  chirography,  a  very  paragon 
of  all  the  feminine  virtues  wrote  those 
pages.  And  it  was  a  lovely  girl  who  pen- 
ciled them,  and  as  good  as  she  was  lovely. 
She  was  very  scholarly  too.  All  these 
notes  of  hers  are  written  in  Latin.  She 
was  eighteen  at  the  time,  and  ought  to 
have  been  above  such  doings;  and  I  know 
that  she  knew  it  was  against  the  rules  to 
do  as  she  did.  She  loved  books,  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  class.  And  yet 
she  wrote  every  one  of  those  notes  to  me 
in  school  time,  looking  on  her  book  all 
the  while  as  though  she  were  studying 
with  all  her  might;  and  when  she  had 
written  them,  she  folded  them  up  small, 
even  as  they  all  show  to  this  day,  and 
threw  them  across  three  rows  of  seats  to 
where  I  sat  and  caught  them  on  the  fly! 
I  do  not  know  where  she  is  now.  The 
last  I  heard  of  her  she  was  a  matronly 
school  ma'am  teaching  in  a  high  school ; 
and  if,  perchance,  her  eyes  should  fall 
upon  these  lines,  let  her,  if  she  be 
tempted  to  rid  herself  of  some  "incor- 
rigible," remember  this  little  package  of 
time-stained  papers  which  she  wrote  and 
which  I  caught  with  eagerness  and  re- 
plied to  with  fervor,  and  all  in  spite  of 
"the  rules!"  (In  justice,  let  me  say  that 
this  naughty  girl  wrote  better  Latin  than 
I  did  when  the  correspondence  began, 
and  that  this  fact  increased  my  devotion 
to  the  study  of  that  language  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  am  certain  I  learned  more 
Latin  prose  in  writing  notes  to  her  than 
from  the  regular  exercises.) 

Nor  were  we  two  sinners  above  all 
others.  How  is  it  with  you  who  read 
these  lines  ?  How  many  stones  could 
you  throw  at  us  if  freedom  from  clandes- 
tine note-writing  were  the  measure  of 
fitness  for  that  sort  of  amusement  ?  I'm 
not  saying  that  we  did  right,  and  yet — 
well,  I  learned  a  good  deal  of  Latin  out 
of  it  all,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  I 
picked  up  all  those  bits  of  paper  from  off 
the  floor  the  other  day,  and  put  them 
back  in  the  box  again,  and  the  box  on 
the  shelf  once  more.  And  if  I  should  be 
asked  now  if  I  were  sorry  for  what  I  did 
so  many   years   ago — well,  what  would 


you  say  if  the  case  were  yours  ?  What 
do  you  say  about  your  own  similar  esca- 
pades ?  Don't  say  that  you  had  none 
such,  for  if  you  have  had  interest  enough 
in  what  I  am  writing  to  read  what  I  have 
written  here,  it  is  because  you  are  "in 
the  same  condemnation." 

And  so  let  us  deal  with  the  bad  chil- 
dren as  well  as  we  can,  remembering  that 
out  of  just  such  a  lot  we  came,  and  see 
what  a  fine  set  of  men  and  women  we 
have  made  !  There  is  hope  for  humanity 
yet  !  Have  we  not  proved  it  for  our- 
selves, and  is  not  the  rule  as  good  for  the 
future  as  for  the  past  ? 

Of  course  I  understand  that  things 
should  be  done  decently  and  in  order 
in  the  school-room,  and  that  chil- 
dren should  be  controlled,  and  made  to 
do  the  proper  thing,  if  the  matter  comes 
to  an  issue.  But  don't  be  too  fierce  to 
force  an  issue.  There  are  ever  so  many 
things  that  will  take  care  of  themselves 
if  you  will  give  them  time,  and  Mede-and- 
Persian  laws  are  out  of  place  in  the  school- 
house.  Be  patient,  and  don't  get  cross 
yourself.  Keep  your  temper,  and  hold 
your  flesh  and  blood  in  the  background, 
with  your  soul  to  the  fore,  and  you  will 
find  the  way  for  yourself  which  neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  can  ever  point  out  for  you. 

For,  the  fact  is  that  no  one  can  tell 
you  how  to  deal,  either  with  bad  boys  or 
with  bad  boys'  mothers.  The  evolution 
of  the  one  and  the  involution  of  the  other 
are  things  that  you  must  work  out  for 
yourself.  You  may  get  a  hint  here  and 
there,  but  it  must  all  fall  back  upon  you 
at  last.  And,  more  than  that,  you  can 
never  hit  upon  any  patent  plan  that  will 
settle  all  cases  of  this  kind  for  all  time 
and  in  the  same  way.  In  this,  as  in  all 
else,  the  old  man's  words  are  true,  when 
he  says  :  "Now  understand  me  well, 
there  is  no  fruition  of  success,  no  matter 
how  great,  but  that,  out  of  it,  something 
shall  arise  to  make  a  still  greater  strug- 
gle necessary  !"  That  may  not  be  a  very 
restful  sentence  for  a  lazy  soul,  but  it  is 
true,  and  especially  so  in  dealing  with 
the  evolution  of  bad  boys  and  the  involu- 
tion of  their  mothers. 


THE  NIEBELUNGEN  SONG.* 

A.  W.  SCHLEGEL. 

The  song  of  the  Niebelungs  is,  of  all  hitherto  become  known,  and  very  likely 
the  German  mediaeval  poems  that  have     of  those  that  may  yet  become  known, 

translated  by  J.  W.  Kliever,  Halstead,  Kan. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  its  execution,  the 
most  masterly.  The  narrative  unites 
easy  perspicuity  with  undoubted  genu- 
ineness, graceful  copiousness  with  sweep- 
ing brevity.  In  proportion  to  the  re- 
moteness of  time,  people,  and  language, 
perhaps  the  poetry  of  no  people  has  any- 
thing to  show  that  is  more  like  the  for- 
mation of  the  Homeric  epic.  One  should, 
however,  bear  in  mind  the  substance  of 
an  original  likeness,  and  not  one  result- 
ing from  imitation.  The  metre  has  va- 
riety, range,  and  dignity;  elevation  and 
ease  balance  each  other.  If  I  compare 
with  it  the  short,  tripping  or  creeping 
rhymes  of  the  chivalry  poems  where  one 
can  often  hardly  catch  his  breath,  then  I 
can  in  no  other  way  explain  to  myself 
the  superiority  of  the  former's  metre 
than  that  it  was  designed  for  singing. 
A  countless  number  of  melodies  were 
composed  during  the  time  of  the  minne- 
singers (the  poets  being  at  the  same  time 
musicians)  many  of  which  were  very 
skillful,  judging  from  the  construction  of 
the  couplets.  But  the  melodies  suited  to 
our  hero  song  were,  probably,  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  many  have  been  transmitted 
by  tradition  with  the  tales  themselves 
from  ancient  times.  It  often  appears 
that  in  national  music  the  oldest  is  the 
most  excellent,  and  so  wonderfully  pecu 
liar  that  with  all  our  superior  knowledge 
nothing  similar  can  now  be  invented. 
This  superiority,  the  Tale  of  the  Nie- 


belungs  had  in  common  with  many  oth- 
ers; but  through  the  graudeur  of  its 
contents,  it  maintains  a  superior  rank 
over  them.  Nothing  more  tragical  can 
be  conceived  than  its  catastrophe.  But 
human  nature  is  more  inclined  to  sorrow 
for  decline,  to  grieve  for  the  downfall  of 
former  greatness  and  splendor,  than  to 
rejoice  in  the  gay  amusements  of  the 
present  and  brilliant  prospects  for  the 
future.  For  this  reason  the  Greeks  val- 
ued their  Iliad  more  than  their  Odyssey; 
the  former  pictured  the  lost  glory  of  the 
departing  heroic  age  among  corrupting 
disturbances;  the  latter  foretold  the  up- 
building of  civil  life,  navigation,  indus- 
try, domestic  life,  and  legal  order.  For 
the  same  reason,  none  other  of  the  ac- 
complished deeds  of  Charlemagne  has 
been  celebrated  in  song  so  much  as  the 
rout  at  Ronceval  where  Roland  fell. 

"What  a  panorama  of  human  destiny 
does  the  Niebelung  Song  draw  for  us! 
It  begins  with  a  youthful  love-suit,  then 
hazardous  adventures,  witchcraft — a 
frivolous  but  successful  deceit.  Soon 
the  scene  darkens;  malignant  vices  inter- 
mingle, a  hideous  atrocity  is  committed. 
Long  it  remains  unpunished;  the  retri- 
bution threatens  from  a  distance  and 
draws  near  with  a  warning  prediction; 
finally  it  is  accomplished.  An  unavoid- 
able fate  entangles  guiltless  and  guilty 
in  the  general  downfall;  a  world  of  heroes 
falls  to  ruins. 


X.  Y.  Z.  IN  POLITICAL  HISTORY.* 


[A  correspondent  asks  for  information  con 
Dr.  Pickard's  Brief  History  of  Political  Parties, 
ing  for  publication. — Ed. J 

During  Washington's  second  term  war 
was  waged  between  England  and  France. 
Both  parties  had  sympathizers  within  the 
United  States — France  by  far  the  larger 
number.  April  22,  1793,  Washington  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  By 
the  treaty  of  1778  France  became  an  ally 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  ground  of 
this  alliance  she  claimed  her  right  to  ask 
help  in  the  war  she  was  carrying  on 
against  England.  Genet  was  sent  as 
"ambassador  to  the  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  and  reached  Charleston 
April  8,  1793,  having  in  his  pocket  three 
hundred  commissions  for  privateers  to 

*PageS8  Brief  History  of  Political  Parties." 


cerning  the  X.  Y.  Z.  dispatches  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Pickard  has  kindly  furnished  the  follow- 

prey  upon  English  commerce  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States. 

In  utter  disregard  of  the  president's 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  G-enet  con- 
tinued fitting  out  privateers.  By  July  1 
these  privateers  had  captured  fifty  Brit- 
ish vessels,  some  of  them  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States.  August 
lu,  Genet's  recall  was  demanded  of  the 
French  government.  October  10,  his 
prompt  recall  was  promised  and  at  the 
same  time  the  recall  of  Mr.  Morris,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  at  Paris  was 
requested.  From  this  time  the  relations 
between  France  and  United  States  were 
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strained.  Jay;s  treaty  of  1794  increased 
the  strain  as  it  indicated  favor  to  Great 
Britain  to  the  injury  of  an  old  friend. 

In  1796  one  of  the  French  Directory 
informed  Mr.  Monroe,  our  ambassador 
at  Paris,  that  the  treaty  of  1778  was  no 
longer  considered  binding  upon  France. 
Monroe's  tone  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
he  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Pinckney 
was  sent  in  his  place.    December  11, 

1796,  Mr.  Monroe,  upon  the  eve  of  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  was  in- 
formed that  the  French  Directory  would 
receive  no  representative  from  the  United 
States  until  French  grievances  should  be 
redressed.  Pinckney  remained  in  Paris 
until  January,  1797,  when,  by  direction 
of  his  government,  he  retired  to  Hol- 
land. A  special  session  of  congress  was 
called  by  President  Adams  May  16,  1797; 
John  Marshall  and  Elbridge  Gerry  were 
sent  to  join  Mr.  Pinckney.  The  three 
commissioners  met  at   Paris  October, 

1797,  and  remained  there  six  months  with- 
out recognition.  Talleyrand,  a  royalist 
exile,  had  become  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Three  men  not  known  by  name, 
but  by  letters  X. ,  Y. ,  and  Z. ,  in  dispatches 
sent  to  this  country  either  officially  (as 
was  afterward  denied  by  Talleyrand)  or 
unofficially  approach  the  commissioners 
with  a  proposal  that  they  offer  the  Di- 
rectory a  bribe  as  precedent  to  their  rec- 
ognition. X.  asks  as  from  Tallyrand  a 
bribe  of  $250,000.  Later  the  demand 
was  supplemented  by  the  demand  for  a 
loan.  Within  a  few  days  Y.  and  Z.  ap- 
pear and  explain  the  nature  of  the  loan — 
it  was  to  be  through  the  United  States 
assumption  of  a  French  debt  to  Holland 
of  about  $12,000,000  which  it  was  claimed 
could  be  purchased    at   half  the  nom- 


inal value.  Y.  says  "You  must  pay 
money;  you  must  pay  much  money. "  X. 
insists  that  the  commissioners  do  not 
talk  to  the  point — "it  is  money  we 
want." 

October  28,  Talleyrand  himself  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Gerry,  Z.  acting  as 
interpreter,  in  which  the  loan  is  de- 
manded. X.,  Y. ,  and  Z.  continue  their 
efforts  through  the  winter  until  Pinck- 
ney and  Marshall  were  dismissed  by  Tal- 
leyrand April  3,  1798.  Gerry  remained 
till  August,  as  Talleyrand  had  hopes  of  ef- 
fecting a  loan  through  him  alone,  which 
the  three  had  denied.  When  Talleyrand 
learned  of  the  explosion  created  in  the 
United  States  by  the  publication  of  the 
dispatches  which  the  commissioners  had 
sent  home,  he  declared  himself  ignorant 
of  all  acts  by  X. ,  Y. ,  Z. ,  and  in  righteous 
(?)  indignation  demanded  of  Gerry  that 
their  names  be  disclosed.  Y.  had  fled  to 
Hamburgh  and  thence  declared  that 
every  step  he  had  taken  had  been  under 
Talleyrand's  direction. 

Had  not  the  republicans  hoped  to  en- 
trap President  Adams  in  their  demand 
for  all  dispatches  received  from  the  com- 
missioners, it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
facts  would  ever  have  been  made  known. 

The  names  of  the  parties  have  since 
been  revealed: 

X.,  M.  Hottinguer. 

Y. ,  Bellamy,  a  Hamburg  merchant. 

Z. ,  M.  Hauteval,  a  former  resident  of 
Boston. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  selection  of 
these  agents  was  wisely  made,  under  the 
circumstances. 

(See  Wait's  State  Papers,  2d  edition, 
Vol.  4,  pp.  1-137  for  X.  Y.  Z.  dispatches 
in  full.) 


ATALA. 


TRANSLATED  BT  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

X. 


hermit,  Atala 


At  these  words  of  the 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  convulsion 
that  gave  evidence  of  intense  anguish. 
"What!"  said  she,  joining  her  hands  pas- 
sionately, "is  there  a  remedy?  Could  I 
be  released  from  my  vow?"  "Yes,  my 
child,  and  you  shall  be."    "It  is  too  late! 


too  late!"  cried  she.  "Must  I  die  at  the 
very  moment  that  I  am  told  I  may  be 
happy!  Oh,  that  I  had  known  this  holy 
man  before!  With  what  pleasure  could 
I  then  rejoice  with  you  to-day,  with 
Chactas  a  Christian — consoled,  reassured 
by  this  holy  priest — in  the  wilderness — 
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for  life — Oh!  it  would  have  been  too 
much  happiness!"  "Calm  yourself,"  I 
said,  seizing  her  hand;  "be  calm;  this 
happiness  shall  yet  be  ours."  "Never! 
never!"  said  Atala.  "What?"  cried  I. 
"You  do  not  know  all!"  sobbed  the 
maiden.  "Yesterday — during  the  storm, 
I  was  tempted  to  break  my  vow;  I  would 
have  plunged  my  mother  into  the  flames 
of  the  abyss.  Her  malediction  hung 
over  me,  for  breaking  my  vow  to  God 
who  had  saved  my  life;  when  you  kissed 
my  trembling  lips  you  did  not  know  that 
you  held  death  in  your  embrace."  "O 
heaven!"  cried  the  missionary;  dear 
child,  what  have  you  done?"  "A  crime, 
my  father,"  Atala  replied  bewilderingly ; 
"but  I  have  lost  only  myself,  I  saved  my 
mother."  "Have  done  with  that!"  I 
cried  in  terror.  "I  foresaw  my  weak- 
ness," she  said,  "and  when  I  left  the 
tribe,  I  brought  with  me — "  "What?" 
I  cried  with  horror.  "A  poison?"  said 
the  father.  "It  is  destroying  my  life," 
murmered  Atala. 

The  torch  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
the  hermit.  I  fell  fainting  by  the 
daughter  of  Lopez.  The  old  man  clasped 
us  both  in  his  arms,  and  in  the  darkness 
we  all  mingled  our  sobs  and  prayers 
upon  this  bed  of  death. 

"We  must  bestir  ourselves!"  said  the 
brave  hermit,  recovering  himself,  rising, 
and  re-lighting  his  torch.  "We  are 
losing  precious  moments.  We  must  re- 
sist the  assaults  of  our  dread  adversary. 
With  the  cord  about  our  necks,  and  ashes 
upon  our  heads,  we  will  throw  ourselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Most  High,  and  implore 
His  mercy.  Perhaps  there  is  yet  time. 
My  daughter,  you  should  have  told  me 
last  evening. " 

"Alas!  my  father,"  said  Atala,  "I 
sought  for  you  in  the  night,  but  heaven, 
in  punishment  for  my  sins,  sent  you 
away  from  me.  But  all  efforts  at  help 
would  have  been  vain ;  for  even  my  peo- 
ple, who  are  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, know  ol  no  antidote  for  this  poison 
that  I  have  taken.  O,  Chactas!  judge 
of  my  astonishment  that  I  am  yet  alive. 
My  love  has  redoubled  my  power  of  re- 
sistance. My  soul  could  not  tear  itself 
away  from  your  loved  presence." 

It  was  not  by  sobs  only  that  I  here  in- 
terrupted Atala,  but  by  those  contor- 
tions known  only  to  savages.  I  rolled 
upon  the  ground  in  a  fury  of  passion, 


twisting  my  arms  and  biting  my  hands. 
The  old  priest,  with  a  marvelous  tender- 
ness, went  from  the  brother  to  the  sister, 
and  lavished  upon  us  a  thousand  caresses. 
In  the  calmness  of  his  heart  and  under 
the  weight  of  his  many  years,  he  yet 
could  sympathize  with  our  youth,  and  his 
religion  furnished  him  accents  more'ten- 
der  and  more  burning  than  our  passions 
even.  Does  not  this  priest,  who  for 
more  than  forty  years  had  sacrificed  him- 
self each  day  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  men  in  these  mountains,  remind  you 
of  the  holocausts  of  Israel,  smoking  per- 
petually upon  the  high  places  before  the 
Lord? 

Alas!  he  in  vain  tried  to  find  some 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  Atala.  Fatigue, 
despair,  the  poison,  and  an  intensity  of 
emotion  more  deadly  than  any  poison, 
united  to  carry  off  this  flower  of  the 
wilderness.  Towards  evening  frightful 
symptoms  manifested  themselves.  A 
general  numbness  seized  the  limbs,  and 
the  extremities  grew  cold.  "  Touch  my 
fingers,"  she  said  tome,  "are  they  not 
cold?  "  I  knew  not  how  to  answer,  and 
my  hair  rose  in  horror.     She  added: 

"Yesterday,  my  beloved,  your  single 
touch  made  me  tremble;  and  now  I  do 
not  feel  your  hand ;  I  scarcely  hear  your 
voice;  the  objects  in  the  grotto  are  dis- 
appearing one  by  one.  Are  those  the 
birds  singing?  The  sun  must  be  about 
to  set.  Chactas,  its  rays  will  fall  lov- 
ingly upon  my  grave  in  this  wilder- 
ness!" 

Atala,  perceiving  that  her  words  made 
us  weep,  said:  "Pardon  me,  my  good 
friends;  I  am  indeed  weak,  but,  perhaps, 
I  shall  soon  be  stronger.  Yet,  to  die  so 
young — all  at  once — and  just  as  my  heart 
was  so  full  of  life!  Servant  of  God,  have 
pity  upon  me;  strengthen  me.  Do  you 
believe  my  mother  is  satisfied,  and  that 
God  will  pardon  me  for  what  I  have 
done?  " 

"My  daughter,"  responded  the  good 
man,  wiping  his  flowing  tears  with  his 
trembling  and  mutilated  fingers,  "my 
daughter,  all  your  unhappiness  comes 
from  your  ignorance  ;  your  savage  edu- 
cation, and  your  want  of  the  necessary 
instruction  has  ruined  you;  you  did  not 
know  that  a  Christian  could  not  take  his 
own  life.  Console  yourself,  then,  my 
dear  lamb;  God  will  pardon  you,  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  your  heart.  Your 
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mother  and  the  imprudent  missionary 
who  directed  her,  are  more  culpable  than 
you ;  they  used  their  power  over  you, 
tearing  from  you  that  solemn  vow;  but 
may  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  them! 
You  three  offer  a  terrible  example  of  the 
dangers  of  enthusiasm  without  light,  in 
matters  of  religion.  Reassure  yourself, 
my  child;  He  who  knows  the  hearts  of 
all,  will  judge  you  by  your  intentions, 
which  were  pure,  and  not  by  your  act, 
which  was  sinful. 

"As  to  life,  if  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  you  to  sleep  in  the  Lord,  ah!  my 
dear  child,  how  little  you  lose  in  losing 
this  world!  In  spite  of  the  solitude  in 
which  you  have  lived,  you  have  known 
sorrows;  what  would  you.  have  suffered 
had  you  been  witness  to  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety? If,  upon  approaching  the  shores 
of  Europe,  your  ear  had  heard  the  long 
cry  of  grief  and  pain  that  rises  from  the 
old  world?  Those  who  live  in  the  cabins, 
and  those  who  live  in  palaces  alike  suffer, 
alike  groan.  Queens  have  been  seen  to 
weep  as  unrestrained  as  common  women, 
and  one  is  surprised  at  the  flood  of  tears 
that  flow  from  the  eyes  of  kings. 

*  #  -K  * 

"Thank,  then,  the  Divine  Goodness, 
my  dear  child,  that  you  go  so  young  from 
this  vale  of  tears.  Already  the  white 
robe  and  the  shining  crown  are  prepared 
for  you  in  the  clouds;  already  I  hear  the 
queen  of  the  angels  call  to  you:  'Come, 
my  worthy  servant;  come,  my  dove; 
come  seat  yourself  upon  a  throne  of  pur- 
ity, among  all  the  daughters  who  have 
sacrificed  their  beauty  and  their  youth  to 
the  service  of  humanity,  to  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  to  the  great  work  of 
penitence.  Come,  mystic  rose,  and  re- 
pose on  the  bosom  of  Christ."' 

(To bcc 


As  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  softens  the 
winds,  and  spreads  a  calmness  over  the 
sky,  so  the  tranquil  words  of  the  priest 
calmed  the  contending  passions  in  the 
bosom  of  my  beloved.  She  appeared  to 
think  only  of  my  sorrow,  and  how  I  could 
be  helped  to  support  my  great  bereave- 
ment. Sometimes  she  would  say  that 
she  could  die  happy  if  I  would  promise 
her  to  dry  my  tears;  again,  she  would 
speak  to  me  of  my  mother,  of  my  coun- 
try; she  sought  to  distract  me  from  my 
present  grief  by  awaking  in  me  a  remem- 
brance of  past  sorrows.  She  exhorted 
me  to  patience,  to  virtue. 

"You  will  not  always  be  unhappy," 
she  said.  "  If  heaven  tries  you  to-day, 
it  is  only  to  render  you  more  compassion- 
ate toward  the  ills  of  others.  The  heart, 
O  Chactas!  is  like  that  tree  that  gives 
balm  for  the  wounds  of  men  even  when 
the  iron  has  pierced  it." 

When  she  had  thus  spoken,  she  turned 
towards  the  missionary,  seeking  from 
him  the  solace  she  had  tried  to  give  me; 
and  turn  by  turn,  consoling  and  being 
condoled,  she  gave  and  received  the  words 
of  life  upon  her  bed  of  death. 

But  the  hermit  redoubled  his  zeal.  His 
aged  frame  was  reanimated  by  the  ardor 
of  his  charity;  and  while  preparing  rem- 
edies, relighting  the  fire,  smoothing  her 
couch,  he  discoursed  of  God  and  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  just.  With  the 
torch  of  religion  in  his  hand  he  seemed 
to  light  the  way  for  Atala  into  the  tomb; 
to  point  out  to  her  its  marvelous  secrets. 
The  humble  cave  was  full  of  the  grandeur 
of  this  Christian  death,  and  the  celestial 
spirits  were  doubtless  attentive  to  this 
scene,  where  religion  fought  alone  against 
love,  youth,  and  death. 

itinued.) 


OUR  RED  MEN. 

DR.  J.   T,.   PTCKARD,  IOWA  CITY. 


TREATIES  OF  PEACE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Twenty-four  such  treaties  were  made 
1816-1819.  Twenty-three  within  three 
years  after  the  close  of  our  civil  war. 

The  provisions  of  a  treaty  made  June 
1,  1816,  with  various  tribes  of  Sioux,  are 


X. 

a  type  of  all.  After  reciting  the  occa- 
sion for  the  treaty  as  growing  out  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  it  proceeds  : 

"  Article  1.  Every  injury  or  act  of 
hostility,  committed  by  one  or  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  against  the  other, 
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shall  be  mutually  forgiven  and  for- 
got." Since  what  time  have  Indians 
learned  to  forgive  and  to  forget  ? 

"Art.  2.  There  shall  be  perpetual 
peace  and  friendship  between  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  aforesaid  tribes, 
and  all  the  friendly  relations  that  existed 
between,  them  before  the  war,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  renewed." 
The  italics  are  mine,  but  how  significant 
they  become  when  in  the  very  fact  of 
treaty  a  <^cm'-sovereignty  is  allowed  In- 
dian tribes,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
treaty  only  individuals  are  found  pledged. 

"Art.  o.  The  undersigned  chiefs  and 
warriors,  for  themselves  and  their  tribes 
respectively  do,  by  these  presents,  con- 
firm to  the  United  States  all,  and  every 
cession,  or  cessions  of  land  heretofore 
made  by  their  tribes  to  the  British, 
French,  or  Spanish  governments,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  their 
territories ;  and  the  parties  here  contract- 
ing, do,  moreover,  in  the  sincerity  of  mu- 
tual friendship,  recognize,  re-establish, 
and  confirm,  all  and  every  treaty,  con- 
tract, and  agreement,  heretofore  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and 
the  said  tribes  or  nations."  By  the  first 
part  of  this  article  chain  of  title  seems 
to  be  perfected. 

"Art.  4.  The  undersigned  chiefs  and 
warriors,  as  aforesaid,  for  themselves, 
and  their  said  tribes,  do  hereby  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  no  other 
nation,  power,  or  sovereign,  whatsoever." 

Where  appears  in  this  article  any 
pledge  of  protection  ? 

' '  In  witness,"  etc. 

The  large  majority  of  treaties  of  peace 
are  made  with  the  Sioux  tribes — in  every 
case  ^perpetual  peace!" 

TREATIES  OF  MEDIATION. 

In  the  decade,  1821-1830,  several  such 
treaties  were  made,  whereby  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  end  internecine 
wars  between  hostile  tribes. 

One  such  treaty  entered  into  at  Prairie 
Du  Chien,  August  19,  1825,  attempted  to 
fix  a  boundary  line  between  Sioux  and 
Indian  tribes  of  Iowa,  and  between  Sioux 
and  Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin.  Five 
years  trial  of  a  line  of  separation  ended 
in  a  treaty  fixing  ,a  strip  of  territory 
forty  miles  wide  in  northern  Iowa  as  far 


west  as  the  DesMoines  river,  known  as 
"neutral  territory."  Seven  years  later 
Winnebagoes  were  located  on  part  of  this 
strip  for  the  purpose  of  securing  neu- 
trality. 

TREATIES  OF  REMOVAL. 

Nearly  every  treaty  of  cession  involved 
removal,  generally  westward. 

Indians  saw  little  difference  in  their 
own  condition  after  treaties  of  cession, 
as  they  were  permitted  to  remain  upon 
the  land  and  to  pursue  their  hunting 
until  white  settlers  purchased  the  lands. 
In  some  cases  years  of  peaceable  occu- 
pancy, even  after  cession  gave  to  Indians 
a  feeling  of  security  of  possession  which 
made  their  removal  more  difficult.  If 
during  these  intervening  years  active 
efforts  had  been  made  to  educate  the  In- 
dian, to  encourage  him  to  labor  and  to 
till  the  soil,  to  secure  him  apiece  of  land, 
and  to  grant  him  the  rights  of  other 
peaceable  citizens,  countless  treasure  and 
thousands  of  lives  might  have  been  saved. 
The  Six  Nations,  the  Indians  of  the 
Southern  Department,  and  the  Indians 
of  the  Northern  Department,  who,  after 
many  removals,  have  at  last  accepted  al- 
lotment of  lands  in  severalty,  are  cases 
in  proof. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  single  article  will  show  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  in  these  treaties. 

Art.  9,  of  a  treaty  with  Cherokees, 
November  28,  1785,  is  as  follows  : 

"For  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the 
Indians,  and  for  the  prevention  of  injur- 
ies or  oppressions  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens or  Indians,  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  managing 
all  their  affairs  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  proper." 

This  article  is  found  in  many  treaties 
until  January  9,  1789,  "licensed  traders" 
are  introduced — November  3,  1804,  "a 
trading  house  or  factory  "  is  guaranteed 
Sacs  and  Foxes  at  which  Indians  can  be 
supplied  at  lower  prices  than  paid  to 
traders  elsewhere. — September  30,  1816, 
peddlers  are  excluded  from  Chickasaw 
nation. — June  22,  1825,  "None  but 
American  citizens,  duly  authorized  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  to  trade 
or  hold  intercourse  with  bands  of  Sioux 
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Indians."— September  27,1830,  "Choc- 
taws  are  promised  help  "to  prevent  in- 
troduction of  ardent  spirits  into  the  na- 
tion." 

CHURCHES   AND  SCHOOLS  ASSISTED. 

December  2,  1794 — One  thousand  dol- 
lars were  given  the  Oneidas  to  aid  in  re- 
building a  "church  burned  by  the  en- 
emy." 

January  7,  1829 — The  Missionary  es- 
tablishments upon  the  St.  Joseph  river 
were  paid  for  the  buildings  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  when  the  Indians  were 
moved  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

May  23,  1836 — A  similar  provision  was 
made  for  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
Cherokee  country. 

September  29,  1817 — Six  sections  of 
land  were  given  "to  the  rector  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  St.  Anne  District, 
and  to  the  corporation  of  the  college  at 
Detroit, "in  equal  portions. 

March  10,  1819 — Lands  are  given  to 
United  States  to  be  held  in  trust  as  a 
school  fund  for  Cherokees. 

Fifteen  other  treaties  contain  provis- 
ions for  education,  chiefly  in  the  Southern 
Department.  Until  May  24,  1834,  the 
Chickasaws  claim  the  education  of  their 
children  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  because  "they  have  never  raised 
the  tomahawk  to  shed  the  blood  of  an 
American,  and  have  given  up  heretofore 
to  their  white  brethren  extensive  and 
valuable  portions  of  this  country  at  a 
price  wholly  inconsiderable  and  inade- 
quate, etc."  $3,000  for  fifteen  years  was 
the  answer  to  the  appeal.  Ought  the 
United  States  to  have  waited  for  such 
an  appeal?  Is  it  not  to  our  shame  that 
the  Indians  themselves  should  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  matters  of  education? 

December  29,  1835— The  Cherokees 
(see  above  March  10,  1819,)  preferring  to 
manage  their  own  school  funds,  obtain 
the  sum  of  $214,000  in  lieu  of  all  funds, 
annuities;  and  their  present  school  fund, 


worth  $50,000,  which,  with  the  above, 
"shall  constitute  the  permanent  school 
fund  of  the  nation." 

Many  years  intervene  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  attempts  a  general  establish- 
ment of  schools  among  Indian  tribes. 
The  ability  to  take  on  the  habits  of  civil- 
ization seems  to  have  been  doubted,  even 
after  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Southern  Department. 

Since  July  30,  1831,  improvements 
made  by  Indians  in  process  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  paid  for  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  new  era  in  the  education  of 
Indian  children  began  by  Missionary  So- 
cieties, was  taken  up  when  treaty  making 
ceased  by  the  United  States,  about  the 
year  1870.  But  no  marked  liberality  ap- 
peared until  the  forty-ninth  congress  ap- 
propriated for  education  among  the  In- 
dians the  sum  of  $2,486,740;  the  fiftieth 
congress,  the  sum  of  $2,753,600;  the 
fifty-first  congress,  the  sum  of  $4,562,100; 
The  fifty-second  congress  will  probably 
appropriate  a  similar  sum,  but  this 
amount  is  far  below  the  actual  necessities 
of  the  case. 

Were  200,000  white  men,  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, to  be  given  free  range  of  country 
abounding  in  wild  animals,  encouraged 
in  habits  of  ideleness  by  supplies  of 
clothing  and  a  little  money,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
traders  who  carry  with  them  the  means 
wherewith  to  deaden  even  natural  intelli- 
gence by  stimulants,  and  added  to  these 
conditions  the  maintenance  of  children 
without  the  means  of  education,  and 
growing  into  the  wild  life  of  their  fath- 
ers— how  many  generations  would  pass 
before  the  best  of  our  red  men  would  look 
down  with  loathing  upon  their  degraded 
neighbors? 

Since  congress  assumed  control,  to  end 
of  fifty-first  congress,  186  acts  have  been 
passed  bearing  more  or  less  upon  Indian 
affairs.  One-fourth  pertain  to  right-of- 
way  for  railroads. 


THE  BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  HAVING  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  READ 
IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

C.  A.  HERRICK. 

Literature  is  of  three  kinds — that  lar  people,  national;  and  that  of  interest 
which  is  of  passing  interest  or  importance,  to  all  nations  and  all  times,  a  world  lit- 
ephemeral;  that  of  interest  to  a  particu-     erature.     The   benefits  of   having  any 
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literature  read,  as  literature,  in  the  com- 
mon schools  will  be  great;  the  benefits 
must  be  still  greater  when  the  literature 
read,  by  those  who  are  to  shape  the 
future  of  the  country  for  weal  or  woe,  is 
the  national  literature. 

Pieces  of  literature  may  be  success- 
fully introduced,  and  read  as  wholes,  as 
early  as  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  school 
life.  They  should  be  introduced  long 
before  by  the  teacher  reading  or  reciting 
them.  A  certain  part  of  teaching  read- 
ing is  purely  mechanical,  that  is  giving 
the  child  the  power  to  associate  the  idea 
with  the  written  or  printed  word;  but 
there  comes' a  time  in  the  mind's  develop- 
ment when  the  chief  effort  should  be  di- 
rected not  to  words,  but  to  what  they 
represent;  not  to  language,  but  to  its 
content.  The  difficulty  with  the  method 
of  teaching  reading  in  vogue  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  is  that  it  is  mechanical  and 
nothing  else.  Its  aim  is  not  thought, 
but  form.  It  gives  the  child  power  to 
read,  but  it  is  not  concerned  with  what 
is  read. 

In  the  ordinary  reading  text-book, 
there  is  little  which  appeals  to  the  child. 
.Such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  disconnected 
matter  may  be  utilized  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation,  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary, and  to  recognize  by  the  sense  of 
sight  the  words  which  are  already  known 
through  the  sense  of  hearing;  but  the  de 
veloping  mind  craves  food,  and  food  it 
will  have.  The  children  are  surrounded 
by  literature  which  is  vile  and  poisonous, 
and  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  her 
pupils  drink  the  pure  waters  from  the 
fountains  of  virtue,  else  they  will  poison 
themselves  at  the  cess-pools  of  vice. 

To  teach  a  child  to  read  without  giving 
him  a  taste  for  reading  that  which  will 
uplift  and  raise  him  to  higher  planes  is 
very  often  a  positive  injury,  for  he  will 
use  the  power  he  has  to  debase  himself 
and  to  injure  society.  In  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read,  it  is  not  enough  that  their 
eyes  be  opened  to  see;  they  must  be  led 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  good,  or  they 
will  not  fully  understand  the  hideousness 
of  the  evil  when  they  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  it. 

That  person  who  has  the  ability  and 
the  disposition  to  read  good  books  has 
something  which  is  of  greater  value  than 
any  other  blessing  which  the  common 
school  can  confer.    The  one  who  has  a 


common  school  education  and  a  love  for 
reading  pure  literature,  is  better  equipped 
for  life  than  one  who  has  a  high  school 
education  without  this  love.  The  com- 
mon school  gives  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  people  all  the  school  training  they 
ever  get.  It  is  its  mission  to  aid  the 
other  forces  of  education  in  making  of 
the  boy  or  girl  a  good  man  or  woman — 
good  in  its  broadest  sense — a  good  ani- 
mal, and  a  good  man,  with  keen  intellec- 
tual qualities  and  a  fine  moral  tempera- 
ment. No  other  exercise  in  the  common 
school  is  comparable  to  that  of  reading- 
good  literature  until  the  spirit  of  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  child's  nature;  then 
he  will  demand  more  of  the  same  kind. 

A  false  method  of  teaching  reading- 
must  bear  the  blame  for  the  great  pre- 
valence of  bad  books.  An  eminent  au- 
thority and  close  observer  has  said: 
"Seven-eighths  of  the  books  now  read 
are  a  discipline  in  debasement."  The 
choice  is  not  between  reading"  good  liter- 
ature  or  none  at  all,  but  it  is  between 
reading  that  which  is  good  or  that  which 
is  bad;  for  the  people  will  read.  In  the 
matter  of  reading,  "if  people's  minds  are 
not  dressed  for  the  abode  of  Deity,  they 
will  become  the  work  shop  of  the  devil." 

Dr.   Harris  has  shown   that  the  in- 
stitutions   of    civilization    enable  the 
individual  to  live   over  in  himself  (in 
his  thoughts)  the  life  of  the  race.  Lit- 
erature embodies  this  life,  and  through 
it  the  individual  may  go  over  the  stages 
of  the  race  development.    No  one  can  be 
said  to  have  lived  up  to  the  high  priv- 
ileges of  our  modern  civilization  till  "in 
the  calm  realms  of  thought"  he  has  had 
the  experiences  of  the  race.   These,  liter- 
ature brings  to  him;  but  American  liter- 
ature does  more.    It  embodies  and  shows 
forth  the  birth  and  development  of  the 
nation.     Through  it  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  the  places  of  the  fathers,  see 
with  their  eyes  and  think  their  thoughts. 
No  one  will  make  a  good  citizen  who  does 
not  feel  something  of  the  preciousness  of 
the  inheritance  that  has  come  to  him. 
The  work  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots, 
although  but  little  more  than  a  century 
old,  is  becoming  as  a  myth.     The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  unintelligible 
to  a  large  majority  of  any  ordinary  as- 
sembly of  American  people.  Recently 
several  Americans,  some  of  them  college 
bred,  who  were  visiting  the  daughter  of 
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a  German  professor,  were  asked  to  re- 
peat our  national  air,  and  there  was  not 
one  in  the  whole  company  who  could 
do  it. 

To  fit  the  rising  generation  for  citizen- 
ship, and  to  assimilate  the  vast  numbers 
of  foreigners  who  are  coming  to  our 
shores,  we  need  to  have  more  Ameri- 
canism taught  in  the  common  schools. 
W,e  want  more  patriotism — not  that  which 
results  in  mere  outside  show,  the  display- 
ing of  flags,  etc.,  but  the  patriotism 
which  is  from  within,  the  result  of  intel- 
ligence. 


We  have  an  American  literature  which 
is  rich  as  literature,  and  it  is  permeated 
with  Americanism.  In  this  the  teacher 
may  k '  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
show  virtue  her  own  features,  and  scorn 
her  own  image."  If  this  is  properly  read 
in  the  common  schools,  the  pupils  will 
not  only  have  "a  key  to  unlock  the  wis- 
dom of  all  the  ages,",  but,  what  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance,  they  will  have 
a  disposition  to  do  so.  Then  there  will 
be  more  sunshine  in  each  life;  homes  will 
be  purer,  and  society  safer. 


A  VALUABLE  WORK. 


Dr.  Charles  McMurry,  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  School,  is  doing  a  valuable  work 
for  education  in  re-organizing  the  course 
of  study  in  the  elementary  grades.  The 
problem  is  to  make  every  subject  of  study 
help  in  the  mastery  of  every  other  sub- 
ject. This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
concentration  of  studies.  Reading,  Com- 
position, History  and  Biography,  Geog- 
raphy, Science,  and  Drawing,  are  each 
made  to  do  direct  service  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  others. 

The  unconscious  unity  of  the  out-of- 
school  life  of  the  children  is  carried 
into  the  school  room,  and  there  made  a 
conscious  unity.  The  story  of  Lincoln, 
for  example,  published  in  our  April  num- 
ber, is  so  taught  that  it  is  a  study  of  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  geography, 
an  exercise  in  drawing,  in  composition, 
in  reading,  and  in  conduct.  The  study 
of  the  cow  or  of  the  cat  connects  science 
and  drawing  and  composition  directly 
with  the  child's  actual  life  experiences. 
Everything  in  the  school  tends  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  by  the  pupil  of  the  life 
he  is  living.  Instead  of  a  half-dozen  or 
more  of  disconnected  studies,  learned  as 
so  many  separate  and  distinct  things 


that  belong  only  to  his  life  in  school,  he 
feels  that  in  school  he  is  making  a  study 
of  tlie  world  he  is  living  in  out  of  school. 

One  can  see  in  this  orderly  and  system- 
atic re-organization  of  the  school  work 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  school  instruc- 
tion. But  one  can  see,  too,  that  the 
teaching  in  this  new  era  is  not  to  be  an 
easier  and  simpler  matter  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  much  more  difficult  and  com- 
plicated than  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
heretofore.  This  kind  of  teaching  can- 
not be  done  by  rule.  There  is  rule  and 
mechanism  in  it,  but  like  all  high  art 
these  are  used  to  give  greater  freedom 
and  shape  into  orderly  activity  the  child's 
spontaneity.  If  this  is  Herbartianism, 
let  us  pray  that  the  spirit  of  Herbartmay 
descend  and  enter  into  and  inspire  every 
teacher  in  the  land. 

One  can  see  how  this,  too,  might  de- 
generate into  a  more  complicated  mech- 
anism than  that  by  which  the  schools  are 
now  run.  A  machine  with  an  Herbart- 
ian  movement  would  not  help  matters. 
But  the  new  era  that  is  dawning:  will  not 
seek  to  educate  children  by  machinery 
of  any  sort. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

K.  R.  I1EEDEE. 
VI. 


Teacher — "Roy,  may  read  the  next  para- 
graph." 

Roy  (after  a  long  pause) — "Don't  know 
where  the  place  is." 

T. — "You  may  stand  till  you  find  out  where 
the  place  is.    Clyde  may  read." 


Clyde,  guessing  at  the  place,  begins, 
and  is  interrupted  by  snapping  of  the 
fingers  and  noisy  whispering,  "That 
isn't  the  place;"  "That  ain't  where  it 
begins,"  etc.    In  the  meantime,  Roy, 
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taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  has 
looked  over  on  little  TilHe's  book,  where 
her  right  forefinger  is  firmly  fixed  on  the 
place,  and  with  his  uplifted  hand  thrust 
almost  in  the  teacher's  face,  is  now  clam- 
oring for  an  opportunity  to  read.  Clyde, 
who  is  forgotten  in  this  new  interest  in 
Roy,  drops  into  his  seat  unobserved  and 
is  soon  negotiating  with  Tommy  for  a 
"white-taw  for  a  neely,"  with  a  top 
string  to  boot. 

The  above  illustration  is  a  very  mild 
one, — its  counterpart  may  be  observed 
in  hundreds  of  school  rooms  in  Illinois 
every  day.  The  exercise  is  called  a  reci- 
tation in  reading. 

In  a  forty-minute  visit  not  long  since 
we  witnessed  among  other  performances 
the  following: 

T. — "B  class  in  spelling  may  recite.  A's, 
study  your  number  work." 

In  a  few  moments  there  was  consider- 
able disturbance  among  several  of  the  A 
class  pupils — a  common  occurrence  in 
many  schools — while  B  recites. 

T. — '  '•  Jamie,  what  are  you  doing?  "  (Observe 
that  this  question  is  a  very  pointed  one,  asked 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
but  to  cause  the  child  to  arrest  his  wayward 
course  and  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct.) 

Jamie — "  Nawthin." 

T.— 4i  You  may  pass  into  the  north  hall." 
Henry — "  Danny  is  in  the  north  hall." 
T. — "  Jamie,  you  may  pass  into  the  south 
hall." 

How  Jamie  and  Danny  employed  their 
time  while  in  durance  vile  we  do  not 
know,  but  when  called  back  fifteen  min- 
utes later,  they  came  beaming  and  tri- 
umphant, glancing  at  their  comrades  in 
a  knowing  manner,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"It's  lots  of  fun;  try  it." 

These  are  but  brief  illustrations  of  the 
thousand  and  one  ineffective,  trivial, 
shilly-shally  means  employed  every  day 
in  many  of  our  schools  to  keep  order.  I 
say  to  keep  order,  for  such  teachers  never 
rise  to  a  conception  of  discipline.  They 
are  eternally  administering  gentle  little 
reproofs  for  which  a  boy  of  spirit  and  of 
vigorous  constitution  hasn't  the  slightest 
respect.  Such  effeminate  measures  act 
as  an  agreeable  stimulus  to  further  mis- 
chief. Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  mis- 
chief is  kept  going  by  the  continual  sug- 
gestiveness  of  these  mild  incitants. 
Each  reproof  suggests  new  lines  of  activ- 
ity to  the  restless,  unrestrained  child. 


A  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  teacher  at 
different  intervals  during  a  recitation 
place  her  hand  upon  the  heads  of  several 
of  the  pupils  and  turn  their  faces  toward 
the  work  before  them.  This  manipula- 
tion of  the  children  is  a  common  device 
in  government  resorted  to  by  many 
teachers  and  parents.  Instead  of  the 
word  of  authority,  the  teacher  holds,  or 
turns,  or  pushes,  or  pulls  the  child  in 
guiding  or  restraining.  This  method 
does  not  recognize  the  child  as  an  intelli- 
gent being.  It  would  make  a  machine 
of  him.  Even  a  good  horse  trainer  is 
not  satisfied  until  the  horse  obeys  his 
voice  without  any  checking  or  pulling  of 
the  rein. 

All  these  little  makeshifts  for  authority 
(and  their  name  is  legion)  when  seen  in 
their  true  relation  to  freedom, — the  end 
of  all  discipline, — are  but  the  devil's  de- 
vices for  bringing  up  insubordinates  and 
incorrigibies. 

We  do  not  condemn  gentle  measures 
provided  that  underneath  them  there  is 
the  solid  foundation  of  authority  upon 
which  all  true  government  rests;  and 
provided,  also,  that  this  relationship  of 
authority  and  obedience  is  recognized  by 
both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  direct 
pressure  of  authority  is  a  rare  thing  in 
a  well-disciplined  school.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  authority  is  not 
the  caprice  of  the  rules.  It  is  the  pupil's 
own  rational  will  made  regnant  in  his 
conduct.  It  prescribes  for  him  just 
what  he  would  do  for  himself  if  he  under- 
stood himself.  It  is  his  will  concerning 
himself  wrought  out  by  the  help  of  the 
teacher  in  his  own  acts.  Children  show 
that  they  recognize  this  fact  by  the 
supreme  confidence  they  repose  in  the 
teacher  who  rightly  governs  them.  The 
teacher  who  is  constantly  asserting  his 
authority  and  thrusting  it  into  all  the 
little  requirements  of  the  school  deserves 
our  contempt  almost  as  much  as  the 
moral  weakling  whose  word  carries  no 
authority  with  it.  The  best  governed 
schools  are  those  in  which  the  machinery 
of  government  is  least  apparent;  in 
which  there  is  but  little  friction,  and  in 
which  the  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupils  is  agreeably  smoothed  by  all  the 
gentle  courtesies  of  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy. A  mutual  understanding  is  bet- 
ter than  a  whole  code  of  rules.  But 
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offenses  will  come,  and  when  they  do, 
they  should  be  punished  by  the  faithful 
wounds  of  a  friend. 

The  child  must  learn  obedience  to  au- 
thority sometime.  This  lesson  should  be 
learned  very  early  in  the  family.  If  it 
is  not  learned  there,  the  next  opportunity 
is  in  the  school.  If  the  lesson  is  not 
taught  here,  then  it  must  come  from  the 
man  with  the  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
with  a  club  at  his  belt.  But  if  the  les- 
son is  neglected  until  this  last  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  usually  too  late  to  be  re- 
formatory. If  teachers  and  parents 
could  realize  the  inevitableness  of  this 
most  valuable  of  all  moral  lessons  to  the 
child,  they  would  be  more  prompt  and 
thorough  in  their  duty  with  respect  to  it. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  device  or  meas- 
ure for  maintaining  discipline  is  that  it 
shall  be  reasonable;  second,  that  it  shall 
be  the  highest  in  a  moral  scale  to  which 
the  child  will  respond ;  third,  that  it  must 
be  effective.  If  it  lacks  any  one  of  these 
three  requisites,  it  is  seriously  at  fault. 

The  best  device  of  all  is  plenty  of  well 
planned  work  set  clearly  before  the 
pupils.  The  amount  of  this  work  as- 
signed to  be  done  within  a  given  time 
should  not  be  fixed  at  a  Mead  level  for  all 
alike,  but  should  be  adjustable  to  the  in- 
dividual workers,  as  far  as  possible,  so 
that  the  quick  ones  may  find  full  scope 
for  their  higher  capacity. 

Variations  in  ability  to  do  work  even 
among  pupils  of  the  same  grade  are 
astonishing,  and  these  differences  must 
be  provided  for  if  we  would  secure  to 
each  pupil  his  rights.  The  bright  pupils 
in  our  graded  schools  are  not  worked  to 
one-quarter  of  their  capacity.  The  reci- 
tation should  be  an  exercise  of  intense 
interest  pressure,  not  the  slimsy,  flimsy, 
dawdling,  stupid  process,  which  puts  a 
damper  on  the  child's  spontaneity,  as  is 
often  the  case. 

The  work  that  is  to  be  done  either  in 
the  recitation  or  the  study  hour  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  engage  the 
child's  physical  activities  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.   The  little  child  cannot  sit  still  and 


study;  he  is  not  made  that  way.  Some 
form  of  physical  activity  must  accompany 
his  mental  processes.  School  is  a  dull 
place  to  pupils  when  the  teacher  attempts 
to  make  learners  only  of  them  and  ignore 
the  fact  that  they  must  also  be  doers. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  disorder  in  school 
arises  not  from  an  inherent  propensity 
to  do  mischief,  but  from  an  unappeasable 
restlessness,  a  pressure  of  vitality,  which 
can  find  no  escape  in  the  cut-and-dried 
exercises  of  the  school. 

It  is  said  that  about  twenty  per  cent 
only  of  the  energy  stored  up  in  coal 
is  utilized  in  the  movement  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  which  steam  power  is  applied. 
Is  there  any  greater  per  cent  of  the 
child's  pent  up  energy  utilzed  in  his 
school  work?  Waste  is  apparent  every- 
where. We  saw  a  recitation  a  short 
time  ago  that  illustrated  the  point.  A 
class  of  about  eight  pupils  was  called  up 
to  recite.  The  pupils  stood  in  a  row  in 
front  of  the  teacher's  desk.  A  portion 
of  the  pupils'  energy  was  expended  in 
getting  out  of  line,  and  of  the  teacher's, 
in  reminding  them  of  this  breach  of  con- 
duct. This  position  of  the  class  enabled 
the  three  tallest  girls  to  look  out  at  the 
window.  One  of  them  saw  something 
funny.  We  do  not  know  what  it  was, 
but  it  was  very  funny, — an  ordinary 
fence-stake  is  a  funny  spectacle  when 
seen  under  such  circumstances.  By  sun- 
dry facial  contortions,  such  as  a  school 
girl  only  of  the  Miranda  M.  type  can 
perform,  this  girl  soon  interested  the 
other  two,  and  the  three  indulged  their 
ogling  propensities  during  the  remainder 
of  the  recitation.  The  teacher  didn't 
seem  to  see  it  (It's  wonderful  what 
teachers  don't  seem  to  see),  but  plied  his 
questions  to  the  two  or  three  who  mani- 
fested some  show  of  interest  in  what  the 
teacher  was  trying  to  do.  Here  was 
waste;  waste  of  mental  energy,  waste  of 
time,  waste  of  moral  opportunity,  waste 
of  the  people's  money. 

There  are  many  such  waste  places  in 
our  schools. 


"Our  country  may  have  vast  resources 
and  great  opportunities,  but  everything 
in  the  end  depends  upon  the  moral  qual- 
ity of  its  men  and  women." — McMurry's 
"General  Method." 


"In  apperception  we  never  pass  from 
the  known  to  things  which  are  en- 
tirely new.  Absolutely  new  knowledge 
is  gained  by  perception  or  intuition." — 
McMurry's  1 1  General  Method. " 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  <  r  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  tirst  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month ;  and  so  on. 


Final  Examinations. 

The  time  for  the  general  "round-up" 
in  the  schools  approaches.  The  attitude 
of  our  more  progressive  superintendents 
toward  final  examinations  is  greatly 
changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  They  are  considered  of  much  less 
importance  than  formerly.  If  the  work 
of  the  year  has  been  conducted  by  a  good 
teacher  the  final  examination  will  reveal 
nothing  of  importance,  that  is  not  already 
known,  concerning  the  pupil's  attain- 
ments. Her  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
pupil's  work  during  the  year  is  worth 
more  than  any  examination  test  can  pos- 
sibly be.  If  there  are  any  pupils  con- 
cerning whom  she  may  be  in  doubt,  she 
will  know  best  what  tests  to  apply  to 
satisfy  herself  as  to  what  they  are  able 
to  do.  But  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  follow 
is:  "In  case  of  doubt,  pass  the  pupil  on." 

If  the  superintendent  wishes  to  apply 
tests  for  his  own  information  in  respect 
to  the  relative  ability  of  classes  and 
schools,  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year 
are  a  good  time  to  make  them.  But  we 
believe  that  the  most  approved  opinion 
at  present  is  that  he  should  not  make 
use  of  these  results  in  determining  the 
promotion  of  classes.  We  hold  that  ex- 
amination tests  of  knowledge  and  of 
power  should  be  frequently  made  in  all 
schools.  The  declaiming  against  exam- 
inations that  is  so  prevalent,  is  not 
against  examinations  per  se,  but  against 
the  use  made  of  them.  How  is  a  person 
to  know  anything  about  the  attainments 
of  another  without  some  sort  of  examina- 
tion? The  teacher  has  been  making  this 
examination  during  the  entire  year.  No 
final  examination  will  give  her  any  new 
light.  But  the  superintendent  may  wish 
to  compare  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
pupils  of  different  schools  in  the  same 
grade.  A  general  examination  will  help 
him  to  do  that. 

Promotions  should  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  course  if  the  pupil  has  lived  in 


the  school  during  the  year.  Those 
whose  who  do  not  pass  on  with  their 
class  should  be  marked  exceptions. 

It  is  the  child's  living  in  the  school 
during  the  year  that  counts  for  most. 
This  will  count  for  much  more  in  the  fu- 
ture than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  for  the 
schools  of  the  immediate  future  are  to 
have  more  of  history,  literature,  science, 
and  art  in  them,  and  to  give  more  of  that 
which  goes  to  the  building  of  character. 
If  a  child  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  redo- 
lent with  the  high  thoughts  and  noble 
deeds  that  are  fitted  to  his  age,  while  he 
is  mastering  the  elementary  mechanics  of 
knowledge — which  must  be  mastered  be- 
fore the  pupil  can  make  his  own  way — 
the  question  will  not  often  arise  whether 
he  must  live  this  life  over  again  with  an- 
other class  before  passing  on.  Time  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  growth  of 
a  child.  He  cannot  help  but  grow  if  he 
lives  in  a  stimulating  atmosphere. 

But  the  teacher  who  interprets  all  this 
to  mean  loose  and  indifferent  thinking, 
and  careless  work,  has  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  spirit  of  the  later  movement 
in  school  education.  While  it  makes  less 
of  the  study  of  the  mechanism  or  process 
of  knowledge,  it  demands  that  the  child's 
thinking  shall  be  orderly  and  definite. 
The  difference  is  that  it  interests  the 
child  in  organizing  the  ideas  that  consti- 
tute life,  in  a  logical  way,  instead  of  in 
studying  the  logic  of  the  way.  It  makes 
the  child's  school  life  touch  the  larger 
life  beyond  the  school  at  as  many  points 
as  is  possible. 


Grammar. 

THE  VERB. 


We  have  seen  that  words  may  name 
objects  about  which  some  statement  can 
be  made — nouns;  or  denote  such  objects 
without  naming  them — pronouns;  or  de- 
note some  quality,  action,  or  other  attri- 
bute of  such  objects — adjectives;   or  de- 
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note  some  attribute  of  these  qualities  or 
actions,  etc., — adverbs. 

We  have  also  seen  that  phrases  and 
clauses  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, giving  us  substantive  phrases  and 
clauses,  adjective  phrases  and  clauses, 
and  adverbial  phrases  and  clauses. 

In  this  lesson  we  have  something  quite 
different  to  consider. 

When  I  speak  of  ^studious  scholar,  or  a 
flowing  fountain,  or  a  savage  dog,  I  use 
these  adjectives  to  describe  the  objects 
and  give  a  more  definite  picture  of  them. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  scholar 
is  studious,  the  fountain  is  flowing,  and 
the  dog  is  savage.  But.  when  I  say 
"The  studious  scholar  is  the  happiest,"  I 
affirm  something  directly  of  the  studious 
scholar.  When  we  affirm  or  assert  some 
quality,  or  action,  or  other  attribute  of 
the  subject,  we  do  it  by  the  use  of  a  verb. 
This  is  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
But  if  we  will  hold  fast  to  the  idea  that 
its  office  is  to  assert  some  quality  or  ac- 
tion or  other  attribute  of  the  subject  we 
will  get  the  peculiar  office  of  the  verb. 
This  assertion  is  sometimes  so  modified 
as  to  make  the  verb  express  some  other 
idea  more  prominently  than  that  of  affirm- 
ation; but  the  best  way  to  come  into  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  verb  in  all 
of  its  modified  forms  is  to  start  with  the 
notion  that  its  office  is  to  assert  the  pred- 
icate of  the  subject.  In  the  sentence, 
"The  studious  scholar  is  the  happiest," 
the  assertion  is  made  by  the  little  word 
is.  And  it  does  nothing  else  but  assert. 
But  suppose  that  "the  savage  dog  barks." 
Now  the  word  barks  performs  two  offices. 
It  denotes  the  action  of  barking  which  is 
an  attribute  of  the  dog,  and  it  also  af- 
firms this  action  of  the  dog.  In  denoting 
the  action  which  the  dog  performs,  barks 
fills  the  office  of  an  adjective,  but  in  as- 
serting this  attribute  of  the  subject  it  is  a 
verb.  So  we  call  it  a  mixed  or  impure 
verb.  Or,  since  it  always  expresses  an 
attribute  of  the  subject,  we  may  call  it 
an  attributive  verb.  But  it  is  a  verb  not 
because  of  the  action  it  denotes,  but  be- 
cause of  the  assertion  it  makes  of  this 
action. 

This  two-fold  use  of  the  verb  is  the 
source  of  much  of  the  confusion  that  at- 
tends the  study  of  this  part  of  speech. 
There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  persons 


who  teach  school,  or  work  in  institutes, 
that  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
verb  as  enables  them  to  think  their 
way  clearly  through  all  difficulties.  The 
key  to  the  solution  of  most  of  these  dif- 
ficulties the  writer  has  found  to  be  the 
recognition  of  the  double  office  of  all 
verbs  except  the  verb  be. 

Another  barrier  to  the  real  mastery  of 
the  verb  and  the  other  parts  of  speech 
as  well,  is  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  some  text-book.  This  is  so  profound, 
in  many  cases,  that  the  teacher  or  stu- 
dent devotes  his  entire  energy  to  discov- 
ering what  the  author  says,  and  accepts 
it  as  true,  without  question.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  the  most  of  the  grammars  are 
made  to  sell,  and  by  authors  who  know 
but  very  little  about  the  science  of  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  conventional  method 
of  treating  the  subject  that  was  origin- 
ally borrowed  from  the  Latin  language, 
to  which  all  conform.  Their  books  will 
not  sell  unless  they  do  conform,  for  the 
reason  that  teachers  are  accustomed  to 
the  old  way,  and  that  is  the  groove  in 
which  all  language  study  runs.  When 
one  begins  in  earnest  to  study  the  true 
functions  of  words  in  expressing  thought, 
he  soon  discovers  that  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  text-books  have  not  pursued  this 
study  very  far.  So  it  comes  about  that 
grammars  differ  chiefly  in  the  devices 
they  present  for  teaching  what  neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  understands. 

If  there  is  a  science  of  language  it 
must  be  because  there  is  a  science  of 
thinking.  He  who  divorces  grammar 
from  the  science  of  thought  will  never 
know  anything  of  the  science  of  language 
that  is  really  worth  knowing.  The  sci- 
ence of  grammar  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
process  by  which  words  combine  to  ex- 
press thought. 

Since  the  verb,  in  general,  performs 
the  double  office  of  denoting  some  at- 
tribute of  the  subject  and  of  asserting  it, 
it  has  two  different  classes  of  modifiers. 

1.  When  the  attribute  is  modified  the 
modifier  is  an  adverb,  by  our  definition  in 
the  last  number. 

2.  When  the  assertion  is  modified  the 
modifier  is  not  an  adverb  in  that  sense, 
and  can  only  receive  this  name  by  cour- 
tesy. It  is  the  manner  of  the  assertion 
and  not  the  quality  or  degree  of  the  at- 
tribute that  is  changed.    Some  gramrrars 
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call  these  modal  adverbs,  which  is  a  good 
enough  name  if  we  keep  hold  of  the  right 
meaning. 

In  our  next  we  shall  try  to  show  more 
fully  the  various  modifications  that  may 
be  made  of  the  manner  of  asserting  the 
predicate  of  the  subject. 


Memory. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  W.  H.  Smith  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  "  that  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  the  memory  is 
such  a  treacherous  faculty  that  it  is  not 
at  all  to  be  relied  upon  for  exact  data  re- 
garding things  that  are  past. "  The  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  conclusion  depends  upon 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  premises ;  also 
their  extent  and  content.  From  a  few 
premises  Mr.  Smith  has  drawn  a  conclu- 
sion which  he  applies  to  the  whole  realm 
of  education.  He  has  committed  thefal- 
lacia  accidentis.    He  reasons  thus: 

Non-productive  study  is  a  waste. 
Studies  providing  for  the  development 
of  the  memory  are  non-productive;  there- 
fore, studies  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  memory  are  a  waste.  Be- 
cause waste  follows  by  accident,  on  account 
of  personal  defect  or  defects  in  method  of 
education,  it  does  not  follow  that  well- 
directed  studies,  providing  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  memory,  are  a  waste;  nor 
because  much  time  is  wasted,  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  time  could  not  be  well  ap- 
plied to  develop  the  memory., 

Mr.  Smith  affirms  that  the  memory  is 
a  treacherous  faculty.  The  memory  never 
deceives  per  se;  we  either  remember  a 
thing  distinctly  or  we  do  not.  If  we  do 
not  remember  a  thing  distinctly,  we  com- 
mit no  error  if  we  judge  correctly,  if  we 
do  not  judge  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not, 
if  we  do  not  force  the  mind  to  affirm  more 
than  it  apprehends. 

An  accurate  grasp  of  many  facts  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  in  any  business. 
The  force  of  every  argument  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  we  grasp 
the  facts  contained  in  the  premises.  Cer- 
tainly a  surgeon  must  remember  accur- 
ately many  facts  in  regard  to  the  body, 
otherwise  he  could  not  perform  an  opera- 
tion with  any  certainty  of  success;  a 
physician  must  have  many  methods  of 
treatment,  otherwise  he  is  useless  in  an 
emergency;  the  lawyer  many  citations 


and  points  of.  law,  otherwise  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  opponent.  From  the  fore- 
going and  other  facts,  I  take  it  that  an 
exact  memory  has  a  value  in  the  business 
world — in  fact,  that  it  is  indispensable; 
that  it  pertains  to  those  facts  and  pro- 
cesses from  which  are  deduced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  trades  and  profes- 
sions. Finally,  a  proper  development  of 
the  memory  must  be  based  upon  princi- 
ples of  logical  connection.     G.  W.  W. 


Three  Solutions. 

We  present  the  following  problem  and 
solution,  precisely  as  we  find  it  in  one  of 
our  exchanges: 

What  must  be  the  marking  price  of  goods 
that  cost  60  cents  per  yard,  so  that  I  can  fall 
10  percent  from  the  marked  price  and  yet  make 
20  per  cent? 

60c.  =  cost.    100  per  cent  m  —  M.  P. 

20  10       "    "  =rded. 


90  per  cent  m  —  S.  P. 


12  =  gain. 
72  =  S.  P. 

90  per  cent  m  —  72 
m  =  72 : 


80 


90 

Marking  prices 80c. 

Proof. 

80c.  =■  M.  P.  60c.  =  cost. 

10  .20 


8  =  ded.  12  gain 

72  =  S.  P.  72  S.  P. 

We  now  offer  an  algebraic  solution. 

Let  x=  the  marked  price; 

90.T 

then,    Yob~  seHhig  price; 
of  60  cents  also  equals  the  selling  price; 
hence, 

90x  120 
60  cents  X: 


100 

9x 

Reducing,    -^-=72  cents; 


100 


hence,     £=80  cents,  the  marked  price. 

Now,  our  contention  is  that  the  second 
solution  is  no  whit  more  algebraic  in  its 
character  than  the  first, — while  the  pro- 
cess is  more  easily  comprehended.  The 
truth  is,  that  whenever  100  per  cent  is 
taken  as  a  symbol  to  represent  a  quantity, 
the  solution  becomes  algebraic  just  as 
truly  as  when  the  unknown  quantity  is 
represented  by  x.  For  the  essence  of  an 
algebraic  process,  as  distinguished  from 
an  arithmetical  process,  is  to  represent 
the  unknown  quantity  by  a  symbol,  and 
then  to  proceed  with  that  symbol  as  if 
its  value  were  known. 

For  this  reason,  we  assert  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  work  in  Percent- 
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age  as  it  is  presented  in  our  exchanges 
is  thoroughly  algebraic. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  a  solution 
through  a  series  of  questions,  which  any 
person  fit  to  deal  with  such  a  problem  at 
all,  can  surely  answer. .  We  assume  that 
the  pupil  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
facts  that  20  per  cent  is  1-5,  and  that  10 
per  cent  is  1-10. 

1.  What  part  of  the  cost  is  he  to  gain? 

2.  How  many  cents  is  this? 

3.  Then,  how  many  cents  must  he  get? 

4.  72  cents,  that  he  gets,  is  what  part 
of  the  price  marked? 

5.  Then,  what  is  1-10  of  the  marked 
price? 

6.  And,  what  is  the  marked  price? 
Will  any  thoughtful  pupil  fail  to  an- 
swer as  follows? 

1.  1-5. 

2.  12  cents. 

3.  72 'cents. 

4.  9-10. 

5.  8  cents. 

6.  10  times  8  cents,  or  80  cents. 

In  this  way,  he  has  proceeded,  step  by 
step,  from  what  is  clearly  known  to  what 
must  be  discovered.  Still,  we  suppose 
that  many  will  use,  and  love,  and  laud, 
the  machine;  only,  if  we  must  have  the 
machine,  we,  for  one,  should  prefer  it  in 
its  proper  algebraic  form. 


QUERIES. 

A  subscriber  asks  for  a  solution  of  the 
following  algebraic  problem: 

A  corn  factor  mixes  wheat  flour  which  cost 
him  10  cents  a  bushel,  with  barley  flour  cost- 
ing 4  cents  a  bushel.  By  selling  the  mixture 
at  11  cents  a  bushel,  he  gains  43%  per  cent. 
Require  the  ratio  of  the  ingredients? 

Solution. — Represent  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  flour  by  x,  and  the  number  of  bush- 
els of  barley  flour  by  y.    Observe  that 
43%  per  cent  =  -j7¥ 

The  equations  will  be 

(1)  11  (x  +  y)  =  -ff  (Hte  +  41/). 
Reducing,  we  have 

230Z  +  92]/ 

(2)  llx  +  lltf=  jj— i 

or  (3)  176x+176i/=230x  +  92y 
From  (3)  we  find  that 

(4)  8iy  =  54x. 
Making  a  proportion  from  equation  (4), 
x  :  y  ::  84  :  54,  or  as  14  :  9, 
that  is,  14  bushels  of  wheat  flour  must  be  used 
with  every  9  bushels  of  barley  flour. 

Of  course,  x  and  y  can  have  no  definite  val- 
ues, because  any  numbers  may  be  used  for 
them,  on  the  simple  condition  that  the  ratio  of 
14  :  9  is  maintained.  E.  C.  H. 


What  is  it  to  Teach  Reading  ? 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  The  Journal, 
from  month  to  month,  on  methods  of 
teaching  the  little  folks  to  read. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  very  easy  and 
simple  thing  to  do,  and  have  tried  to  dis- 
cover why  so  many  primary  teachers 
find  the  process  so  tedious  and  uninter- 
esting. 

Mrs.  Pollard  has  tried  to  inject  an  ele- 
ment of  interest  by  associating  the  sound  s 
of  the  letters  with  the  voices  of  animals. 
Her  purpose  is  to  synthesize  these  sounds 
into  words,  and  the  energy  of  those  who 
follow  her  instruction  is  expended  in  do- 
ing this.  There  is  a  very  prevalent  no- 
tion that  to  call  off  the  words  is  to  read. 
The  following  statement  by  an  intelligent 
mother  of  her  experience  with  her  child 
illustrates  this  : 

The  child  had  read  through  his  reader 
and  the  teacher,  to  be  sure  that  he  knew 
all  the  words  at  sight  had  taken  the  class 
through  the  reader  the  second  time,  re- 
quiring the  children,  this  time,  to  read 
all  the  lessons  backwards.  The  mother 
discovered  that  her  son  had  no  interest 
in  reading,  and  she  bought  him  some 
story  books  and  asked  him  to  read  one, 
story  every  day.  In  a  short  time  she  be- 
gan to  question  him  about  what  he  had 
read,  and  discovered  that  he  could 
tell  nothing  though  he  had  read  a  story 
every  .  day.  Investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  had  read  all  the  stories  back- 
ward. The  idea  of  reading  for  the  mean- 
ing had  never  occurred  to  him.  This 
sounds  like  a  made-up  story,  but  this  ac- 
tually occurred  as  here  related.  The  boy 
was  capable  enough,  but  he  had  never 
associated  any  other  idea  with  reading 
than  that  of  calling  words  at  sight. 

This  is  an  extreme  case  of  machine 
teaching,  but  that  even  one  such  case  can 
be  found  in  a  town  which  boasts  of  its  ex- 
cellent schools,  compels  us  to  pause  and 
search  for  the  reason.  We  have  before 
pointed  out  that  the  tendency  of  the 
"Pollard  system"  is  to  produce  such  a 
result  when  such  a  teacher  uses  it.  But 
the  "  word  method,"  or  any  other  method, 
might  result  in  the  same  way,  if  undue 
emphasis  were  given  to  the  mere  naming 
of  the  words  at  sight. 

Reading  is  seeing  the  meaning  or  idea 
in  the  symbol  or  viord.  Learning  to  name 
the  words  is  merely  the  mechanics  of 
reading.    A  notion  is  somewhat  preva- 
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lent  that  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  time 
is  to  be  expended  upon  the  mechanics  of 
reading  before  the  child  begins  to  read. 
It  is  as  if,  in  teaching  a  young  child  to 
talk,  we  should  teach  him  to  speak  words 
that  mean  nothing  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an  oral  form  to  fit  the  idea 
when  he  should  have  need  of  it.  This 
is  one  illustration  of  what  Herbart  named 
the  formal  studies;  that  is,  the  study  of 
mere  forms,  or  the  mechanics  of  knowl- 
edge. 

These  forms  must  be  learned,  and  the 
early  school  life  must  devote  a  large  share 
of  its  energy  in  mastering  them.  But 
young  children  ought  not  to  devote  any 
great  amount  of  energy  in  studying  forms 
as  forms.  The  form  is  best  learned  in 
immediate  association  with  the  idea  of 
which  it  is  the  form.  The  idea  or  mean- 
ing is  the  thing  in  which  the  child's  in- 
terest should  center  from  the  first.  It  is 
so  in  his  learning  in  the  cradle  and  nur- 
sery. It  should  be  so  in  the  school.  The 
study  of  forms  as  forms  belongs  in  the 
higher  grades  of  school. 

This  does  not  mean  that  after  the  idea 
and  form  have  been  united  in  the  child's 
mind  there  may  not  be  drill  on  perfecting 
the  form — as  in  spelling  or  the  number- 
tables.  But  this  drill  should  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  child's  mental  activ- 
ity in  school  that  the  effort  to  perfect  his 
pronunciation  of  a  word  in  the  nursery 
holds  to  his  mental  activity  there.  The 
form  is  not  abstracted  from  the  content 
or  meaning.  If  the  teacher  will  bear  this 
very  simple  and  evident  principle  in  mind 
the  child  will  never  mistake  reading 
backwards  for  reading.  G-.  P.  B. 


Preserving  Order. 
II. 

Obedience,  as  defined  by  Prof.  Orcutt, 
is  not  an  involuntary  compliance  with  a 
request,  but  a  hearty  response  to  rightful 
authority,  an  implicit  yielding  to  com- 
mand; this  is  certainly  very  essential  to 
good  order.  Law  is  surely  as  potent  a 
factor  in  school  government  as  in  any 
other,  and  order  is  the  result  of  law. 
However,  the  code  of  laws  which  the 
teachers  formerly  had,  ready  made,  for 
their  schools  is  a  relic  of  the  past.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  multiplicity  of 
rules  does  not  cover  all  cases  that  may 


come  up,  and  is  rather  an  evil  than  a 
benefit  in  a  school.  The  universal  law 
of  right  is  preferable  to  any  list,  however 
long.  Mr.  Page  says  on  this  subject  : 
' '  The  direction,  Do  right,  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive one.  There  is  in  children  an 
ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  upon  which  the  teacher  may  ever 
rely.  Besides,  if  the  school  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  code  of  laws,  the  pupils  will 
act  on  the  principle  that  what  is  not  pre- 
scribed is  admissible." 

As  to  unquestioning,  immediate,  and 
prompt  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
the  teacher  has  not  only  the  right  to  de- 
mand it,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so;  and 
more  than  this,  the  parent  has  the  right 
to  expect  that  his  children  will  be  trained 
to  prompt  obedience  to  rightful  authority. 

"He  governs  best  who  seems  to  gov- 
ern least."  Gentle  measures  are  prefer- 
able to  harsh  ones;  yet  when  gentle 
measures  fail,  as  they  frequently  do, 
sterner  means  must  be  employed  to  pre- 
serve order  in  school. 

After  good  order  has  been  secured,  it 
requires  tact  and  common — rather  un- 
common— sense  to  preserve  it.  A  teacher 
should  have,  in  the  matter  of  order,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  definite  ends  in  view, 
and  well  laid  plans  for  attaining  those 
ends.  The  end  of  school  discipline  is  not 
merely  its  exercise  in  the  school  room; 
that  is  but  a  means  to  a  higher  end,  the 
training  of  youth  for  citizenship. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the 
causes  of  disorder  in  school,  although 
most  teachers,  as,  indeed,  most  pupils, 
are  quite  familiar  with  them. 

One  is  lack  of  sympathy  between  pa- 
rents and  teachers.  Frequently  a  pupil 
exhibits  in  school  the  identical  attitude 
toward  the  teacher  that  his  parents  at 
home  have  assumed.  An  early  acquaint- 
ance, friendly  relation,  and  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  parents,  as  far  as  may 
be,  is  desirable, 

Again,  lack  of  interest  in  school  work 
is  often  a  cause  of  disorder.  The  removal 
of  this  cause  rests  with  the  teacher.  To 
the  lack  of  refining  influences  may  be 
traced  such  disorder  as  arises  from  care- 
lessness, discourtesy,  and  rowdyism 
sometimes  met  with  in  schools. 

Whatever  tends  to  cultivate  the  child's 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  whatever  is  done 
toward  making  the  school  room  and  play- 
ground pleasant,  whatever  brings  happi- 
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ness  into  the  school  and  makes  it  resem- 
ble a  pleasant  home,  may  be  classed  as 
elevating  influences,  and  these  are  con- 
ducive to  good  order. 

Most  children  are  only  too  glad  to 
assist  their  teacher  in  creating  these  in- 
fluences. They  will  always  meet  the 
teacher  half  way.  They  cheerfully  re- 
main after  school  hours,  or  come  early  in 
the  morning,  to  help  do  what  extra  work 
is  necessary  to  make  the  school  room 
more  agreeable.  They  gladly  bring  pic- 
tures, winter  bouquets,  or  house  plants, 
from  their  homes,  help  draw  designs, 
hang  pictures,  drape  flags,  or  do  any  ser- 
vice required,  and  then  they  take  more 
pride  and  feel  more  real  pleasure  in  the  ef- 
fect because  they  shared  the  effort  needed 
to  bring  it  about.  It  only  requires  a  little 
tact  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  possess  a  pleasant  school  room,  the 
effects  of  which  more  than  compensate 
for  the  time  and  energy  spent. 

Pupils  should  be  caused  to  feel  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  share  of  the 
government  of  the  school,  and  their 
efforts  toward  self-government  or  self- 
control  should  be  commended  and  en- 
couraged. 

In  cases  of  disorder,  the  corrective 
measures  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be 
adapted  to  the  offense.  The  penalty  of 
repetition  is  often  effective  in  cases  of 
thoughtlessness  or  heedlessness. 

As  was  mentioned  before,  harmonious 
relations  should  exist  between  the  teacher 
and  those  taught.  More  than  half  the 
battle  is  won  when  the  pupils  feel  that 
the  teacher  governs  for  their  good,  that 
their  education  is  his  highest  interest, 
that  they  have  and  important  part  in  the 
business  of  school  government  as  well  as 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  When 
these  truths  are  fixed,  good  order  is  easily 
preserved ;  and  when  the  teacher  is  suc- 
cessful in  securing  and  maintaining  good 
order,  most  of 

"  The  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  avray." 
El  Paso,  III.  Anna  E.  Hill. 


The  King-  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 
III. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

I  will  now  tell  you  something  about 
the  king  and  his  servants  that  seem  to 


me  very  wonderful.  You  remember  that 
I  told  you  last  month  about  five  groups 
or  classes  of  servants,  who  reported  to 
his  majesty  everything  that  happened 
outside.  The  way  in  which  they  told 
the  king  what  they  wanted  him  to  know 
was  very  curious.  There  was  the  king  shut 
up  in  the  dome  of  the  castle,  and  the  ser- 
vants stationed  around  on  the  wall.  How 
can  they  tell  him  what  he  wants  to  know? 

If  you  should  go  into  that  dome  you 
would  see  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
little  halls  opening  into  it.  These  halls 
are  round  like  a  tunnel  and  very  dark. 
But  if  you  could  go  through  them  you 
would  find  that  they  ran  out  to  every 
part  of  the  castle  where  a  servant  was 
at  work.  After  you  had  gone  through 
one  of  these  halls  to  where  the  servant 
was  stationed,  and  wanted  to  return  to 
the  dome,  vou  would  have  to  go  back 
through  another  hall  that  ran  along  side 
the  one  you  came  through.  This  would 
lead  you  back  to  the  king.  These  two 
halls  are  for  two  different  messengers  to 
travel  through.  They  would  seem  to 
be  very  small  to  you,  but  the  messengers 
think  them  quite  large  enough.  One  of 
these  messengers  carries  messages  from 
the  servant  to  the  king.  Every  one  of 
the  servants  has  such  a  messenger.  When 
any  servant  wishes  to  report  something 
to  his  master,  off  runs  the  messenger 
through  his  hall  to  the  king's  chamber. 
He  will  run  from  the  basement  of  the 
castle  to  the  dome  as  quick  as  you  could 
say  "Jack  Robinson."  He  never  meets 
any  other  messenger,  for  none  use  this 
hall  but  himself.  And  he  never  was 
known  to  stop  to  play  by  the  way.  He 
runs  up  and  knocks  on  the  king's  door 
and  immediately  his  majesty  understands 
the  message. 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell 
just  how  it  is  that  the  king  knows  what 
every  one  of  these  different  messengers 
says,  by  the  way  it  knocks  on  his  door. 
But  he  has  a  way  of  telling  which  he  has 
always  kept  to  himself.  If  the  king 
wishes  to  send  word  back,  he  does  it  by 
his  own  messenger,  who  runs  down 
through  the  other  hall  to  where  the  ser- 
vant is,  and  this  servant  immediately 
obeys  his  master's  commands.  Neither 
the  kirg's  messenger  nor  the  servant's 
messenger,  by  any  mistake,  ever  gets  into 
the  other's  hall.  Each  knows  his  place 
and  attends  strictly  to  his  own  business. 
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Now,  you  may  be  sure  that  a  king  who 
has  so  many  thousand  servants  in  a  castle 
where  so  much  is  going  on  is  kept  pretty 
busy  receiving  and  answering  messages. 
And  so  he  is.  He  has  not  an  idle  mo- 
ment in  the  whole  day,  when  he  is  awake. 
We  would  not  wonder  if  he  should  get 
very  tired  sometimes.  But  the  servants 
are  so  cheerful  and  happy  that  they  help 
to  make  the  king  so.  If  the  king  always 
sends  out  the  right  orders,  then  every- 
body is  happy,  unless  some  accident  hap- 
pens and  some  of  the  servants  get  hurt. 
In  that  case,  all  the  other  servants  set 
to  work  with  a  will  to  nurse,  and  feed, 
and  take  care  of  the  sick  or  injured  ones. 
They  seem  to  know  very  well  that  when 
some  of  their  number  are  injured  all  the 
others  are  affected  by  it.  One  cannot  be 
harmed  without  its  harming  all.  So  each 
is  careful  to  guard  the  others  from  injury 
as  well  as  himself.  The  king  and  his 
castle  were  a  very  happy  family  so  long 
as  his  majesty  gave  the  right  orders  to 
his  servants. 

We  saw  that  the  king  was  busy  all  day 
receiving  and  sending  out  messages  to  his 
servants.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  to  everything.  So  it  was 
arranged  that  the  king  should  have  lieu- 
tenants or  officers  at  a  few  important 
points  in  the  castle.  These  officers  took 
the  place  of  the  king  and  issued  orders 
on  their  own  judgment  sometimes.  For 
instance,  if  something  should  threaten, 
suddenly,  to  burn  the  castle,  or  to  harm 
it  in  any  other  way,  these  officers  would 
issue  commands  before  the  messengers 
could  get  to  the  king.  And  they  took 
charge  of  the  regular  every  day  work  of 
the  castle,  and  the  king  gave  himself 
little  concern  about  it.  These  officers 
did  not  know  as  much  as  the  king,  but 
they  had  certain  rules  given  them,  and 
they  followed  these  very  faithfully.  The 
king  had  a  strange  name  for  these  officers. 
He  called  each  one  of  them  Ganglion.  Is 
not  that  a  queer  name  for  the  officer  of  a 
king?  May  be  your  teacher  will  show 
you  on  a  picture  or  chart  of  this  castle 
just  where  these  officers  were  sta- 
tioned. 

I  think  that  next  month  I  will  tell  you 
iibout  the  king's  butler,  and  the  room  in 
which  he  prepared  the  food  for  the  people 
in  the  castle.  Pliny. 
(To  he  continued.) 


In  the  Country  School. 

Miss  Hickox's  article  in  the  March 
Journal  is  one  that  every  country  school 
teacher  should  read  again  and  again,  for 
two  reasons.  One  is,  that  the  real  value 
of  any  school  depends  more  upon  its  social 
state,  or  social  atmosphere,  than  upon 
almost  any  other  condition.  Where 
friendliness,  truth,  industry,  and  honesty 
are  in  the  atmosphere,  or  social  condition 
of  the  school,  the  teacher's  work  in  gov- 
erning and  managing  is  rendered  very 
easy.  Secondly,  there  is  no  school  where 
a  right  social  atmosphere  can  be  secured 
more  readily  than  in  the  country  school  ; 
nor  is  there  any  school  in  which  the  wise 
teacher,  the  teacher  possessed  of  sym- 
pathy and  tact,  can  be  more  effective  in 
inducing  right  social  conditions.  Of 
course,  if  she  is  wise,  she  will  not  at- 
tempt to  do  this  directly;  she  will  not 
attempt  it  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
in  the  matter;  nor  will  it  be  of  any  use 
to  attempt  it  at  all,  if  she  has  not  a  genu- 
ine sympathy  and  friendliness  for  all  the 
children,  if  she  cannot  lay  aside  the 
"school  ma'am"  on  the  play  ground,  in 
the  street,  and  in  their  homes.  Nor 
should  she  make  the  "school  ma'am"  too 
prominent  even  in  the  school. 

■X-       •£  -X- 

A  wise  teacher  will  find  time,  in  the 
country  school,  to  teach  a  great  many 
things  aside  from  the  lessons  of  the  text- 
book. Indeed,  the  same  should  be  said 
of  the  teacher  in  the  town  school.  But, 
in  the  country  school,  where  the  teacher 
makes  her  own  program,  and  constructs 
her  own  "system,"  she  can  provide  for 
general  exercises  on  such  matters  more 
readily  than  she  could  in  town.  Well  do 
we  remember  how  we  were  taught  the 
names  of  the  months,  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  of  the  president,  the  governor,  and 
a  multitude  of  similar  things,  by  the 
country  schoolmistress  of  long  ago.  Let 
us  suggest  here  a  few  such  exercises  that 
might  be  of  much  value,  and  which  the 
skillful  teacher  can  put  before  pupils  in 
a  way  to  interest  them,  and  to  secure  a 
lodgment  in  their  memories. 

#    *  # 

'  There  are  a  few  words  in  common  use, 
in  whose  spelling  the  ordinary  writer 
trips  much  more  frequently  than  in  the 
spelling  of  what  are  called  hard  words. 
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For  evidence,  examine  the  letters  of  your 
correspondents  and  the  columns  of  many 
of  our  newspapers.  Why  not  take  a 
group  of  such  words  for  especial  drill  at 
these  general  exercises  until  they  are 
thoroughly  fixed?  We  wish,  at  present, 
to  give  the  following  group:  Lose,  until, 
led,  already,  altogether,  almost,  vying 
(lying,  tying,  hying),  together.  Some- 
thing of  value  will  be  done  when  the 
spelling  of  these  words  is  mastered.  As 
to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  let  each  teacher 
take  her  own  course,  only  let  her  be  sure 
to  give  the  work  a  form  that  will  awaken 
interest. 

*  *  * 

1.  It  was  —  bad  that  you  were  —  late  —  see 
the  parade. 

2.  These  —  melons  are  —  large  —  suit  ine. 

3.  It  is  —  warm  —  go  out  —  walk. 

4.  —  of  the  boys  went.    Did  the  girls  go  —  ? 

5.  — dollars  is  —  much  —  pay  for  those  — 
books. 

6.  Will  you  give  me  —  cents  —  buy  a  pencil? 
Yes.  and  you  may  get  —  pencils  for  me  —  . 

7.  The  pole  is  neither  —  long  nor  —  short, 
but  is —  heavy  for  —  boys  to  carry  so  far. 

We  select  this  excellent  exercise  for 
training  the  pupils  in  the  proper  spelling 
and  use  of  the  words  to,  too,  and  two, 
from  the  Western  Teacher.  Write  these 
skeleton  sentences  with  dashes  as  above, 
and  then  let  the  pupil  complete  them  by 
putting  the  proper  one  of  these  three 
words,  in  the  place  of  each  dash. 

*  *  * 

Certain  faulty  uses  of  words  are  very 
common ;  let  there  be  a  drill  to  correct 
them,  similar  to  the  drills  in  spelling. 
We  will  give  a  group  of  sentences  con- 
taining some  of  these  common  errors. 
But  we  want  to  say  very  earnestly,  Do 
not  bring  one  of  these  sentences  before 
your  school  for  correction  unless  you 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  more 
than  one  of  your  pupils  would  be  certain 
to  make  the  mistake: 

1.  Why  don't  you  do  it  like  I  do? 

2.  Does  that  coat  look  good  enough  to 
wear? 

3.  I  am  Home  tired. 

4.  I  expect  he  is  sick. 

5.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  the  facts. 

6.  An  old  party  got  on  board  the  train. 

7.  Most  all  the  pupils  are  going. 

We  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  not  five 
days  since,  we  read  in  the  editorial  arti- 
c  es  in  a  teachers'  journal,  no  fewer  than 
three  mistakes  like  the  one  in  the  last 


sentence — that  is,  the  use  of  most  for  al- 
most. 

*    *  * 

If  exercises  like  these  are  given  to  the 
whole  school,  probably  the  work  will 
nearly  all  be  done  by  the  older  pupils. 
But,  if  the  teacher  manages  well,  the  re- 
sults will  not  be  lost  on  the  youngest; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
graded school  that  the  younger  pupils 
learn  much  by  listening  to  the  exercises 
of  the  older  ones.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber that,  in  our  childhood,  many  of  the 
lessons  of  the  higher  classes  were  pretty 
thoroughly  learned  in  this  way,  long  be- 
fore they  were  set  before  us  to  learn. 
We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  ungraded  country  school  is  bet- 
ter than  the  graded  school  of  the  town; 
but  we  are  sure  the  advantages  are  not 
all  on  one  side.  At  any  rate,  we  have  al- 
ways been  glad  that  our  earliest  school 
experiences  were  in  the  old-fashioned 
country  schol.  E.  C.  H. 


The  Nibelung  Tales.* 

IV.      HOW*  THE  QUEENS  QUARRELED. 

IS.  Siegfried  and  Kriemhild  Visit 
Worms. 

Siegfried  and  Kriemhild  had  enjoyed 
their  happiness  for  ten  years.  But  peace 
had  not  yet  entered  Brunhild's  heart. 
She  had  long  felt  vexed,  because  Kriem- 
hild was  so  proud  and  had  not  presented 
herself  at  the  court  of  Worms,  and  be- 
cause Siegfried  had  not  rendered  her  hus- 
band any  service;  for  she  still  thought 
that  Siegfried  was  Gunther's  vassal.  So 
she  complained  to  King  Gunther  of  this 
neglect.  The  king  replied  that  Sieg- 
fried's land  was  too  far  off  for  him  to  be 
summoned  to  Worms  to  perform  services; 
but  Brunhild  said  :  li  However  powerful 
a  king's  vassal  may  be,  yet  he  must  obey 
if  his  master  commands.  I  should  also 
be  glad  to  see  and  speak  with  your  beau- 
tiful, virtuous  sister  once  more." 

Gunther  then  promised  to  invite  Sieg- 
fried and  Kriemhild  to  Worms  to  attend 
the  midsummer  feast,  t     He  dispatched 

*Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of 
Rein,  Pickel,  and  Schiller. 

(The  summer  and  winter  solstices, or  the  time  of  the  long- 
est and  shortest  days  were  the  chief  festive  days  of  the 
Uermanic  race.  It  is  still  a  custom  of  the  children  in 
many  parts  or  Germany  to  celebrate  the  21st  of  June,  or 
the  summer  solstice,  with  huge  bonfires,  the  material  for 
which  they  have  spent  weeks  in  gathering.  The  tires  are 
lit  just  at  sundown. 
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thirty  knights,  who  were  to  seek  Sieg- 
fried and  deliver  the  invitation.  After 
three  weeks  these  messengers  arrived  at 
the  castle  of  the  Nibelungs,  where  they 
found  Siegfried  and  delivered  their  mes- 
sage. 

After  Siegfried  had  consulted  with  his 
father  and  friends,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation; Siegmund  also  promised  to  take 
part  in  the  journey  to  Worms.  The  mes- 
sengers, after  receiving  costly  gifts  of 
gold  and  beautiful  garments,  returned  to 
Worms.  They  communicated  Siegfried's 
answer  to  the  three  kings  and  also 
showed  their  costly  presents. 

Then  Hagen  said  :  '  <  Siegfried  can  well 
afford  to  give  liberally;  if  he  were  to  live 
forever,  his  fortune  would  not  all  be 
spent.  He  possesses  the  immense  treas- 
ure of  the  Nibelungs.  Hey  !  If  it  could 
only  come  to  the  land  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  !  "  Siegfried,  his  wife,  and  the  old 
king,  Siegmund,  now  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  Worms.  They  took  fifteen 
hundred  knights  with  them,  but  left  the 
child  Gunther  at  home.  They  were 
kindly  welcomed  in  Worms,  and  the  fol- 
lowing days  were  spent  in  festivities. 

lit..  Hoio  the  Queens  Fell  Out. 

The  knights  amused  themselves  again, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  day,  with 
all  kinds  of  chivalric  games,  and  many 
women  and  men  had  assembled  to  look 
on.  The  two  queens  sat  together  and 
talked  of  their  husbands. 

"  I  have  a  husband,"  said  Kriemhild, 
"who  well  deserves  that  all  kingdoms 
should  be  subject  to  him.  Only  see,  how 
much  more  stately  he  carries  himself  than 
the  other  knights;  it  is  like  comparing 
him  to  the  bright  full-moon  among  the 
stars!"  Brunhild  then  retorted:  "If 
no  one  but  yourself  and  husband  were 
living,  it  might  be  so;  but  as  long  as 
Gunther  lives,  it  is  impossible.  However 
grand  Siegfried  is,  yet  he  must  bow  down 
to  my  husband;  I,  myself,  heard  him 
say  that  he  was  Gunther's  vassal." 

Kriemhild  then  said  :  "It  would  have 
been  unjust  for  my  brother  to  have  mar- 
ried me  to  his  vassal.  I  beg  of  you, 
Brunhild,  cease  such  talk!"  "Why 
should  I  stop,"  replied  Brunhild;  we 
shall  not  abandon  our  claim  to  the  strong 
hands  of  so  many  knights,  who,  through 
your  husband,  are  likewise  subject  to  us." 

Kriemhild    then  began  to  be  angry 


and  said  :  "  You  must  certainly  give  up 
your  opinion  that  my  husband  must  ren- 
der you  the  services  of  a  vassal.  He  is  a 
greater  man  than  my  brother  Gunther. 
You  will  also  see  to-day,  that  I,  whom 
you  have  considered  your  vassaless,  shall 
dare  to  go  to  church  before  you.  I  shall 
prove  that  I  am  held  in  greater  honor 
at  the  court  than  any  queen  has  ever 
been. " 

A  great  hatred  and  envy  now  sprang 
up  between  the  queens,  who  were  so 
friendly  with  one  another  before.  Kriem- 
hild withdrew  in  order  to  adorn  herself 
as  beautifully  as  possible;  her  female  at- 
tendants were  also  obliged  to  put  on  their 
finest  clothes.  Then  she  went  to  the 
church  escorted  by  a  great  many  of  Sieg- 
fried's men.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
church  door,  Brunhild,  who  was  already 
there  with  her  women  and  knights,  said 
to  Kriemhild  :  "Stop,  wait,  for  a  bond- 
woman should  not  pass  into  the  church 
before  her  queen." 

Then  Kriemhild  became  angry  and  said: 
"It  were  better  for  you  to  have  remained 
silent.  Now  you  shall  learn  that  you 
yielded  to  him  whom  you  have  called  a 
servant;  for  Seigfried,  not  King  Gunther. 
conquered  and  won  you." 

Brunhild  was  beside  herself  with  anger 
at  this  insult.  "I  shall  surely  tell  this 
to  King  Gunther,"  she  cried.  Kriemhild 
answered  :  "If  you  had  not  claimed  that 
I  was  your  servant,  I  should  have  re- 
mained silent.  But  our  friendship  is  now 
at  an  end." 

Brunhild  wept.  But  Kriemhild  and 
her  attendants  passed  before  her  into  the 
church. 

Brunhild's  devotions  during  the  divine 
services  were  of  little  value,  and  she 
could  hardly  wait  for  them  to  come  to  an 
end.  At  the  close  of  the  service  she 
stopped  outside  of  the  church  with  her 
women  and  said  ; 

"I  must  hear  more  from  Kriemhild. 
If  Siegfried  has  really  boasted  of  such 
things,  his  life  shall  be  at  stake,"  Then 
she  began  to  weep  once  more  and  said  : 
"Call  King  Gunther  hither,  that  he  may 
learn  how  his  sister  has  taunted  and  in- 
sulted me  !  " 

When  the  king  came,  Brunhild,  in 
tears,  complained  to  him  of  what  had 
happened.  He  sent  for  Siegfried  and 
asked:  "Have  you  really  boasted  of 
these  things  ?  "    "I  have  never  boasted 
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of  them,"  Siegfried  answered,  "  and  if 
my  wife  has  done  so,  I  shall  reprove  her." 

15.  Hoio  Siegfried's  Death  was  Deter- 
mined Upon. 

But  Brunhild  was  not  satisfied  with 
Siegfried's  words;  from  this  time  on  she 
was  very  sad. 

Once  Hagen  found  her  weeping,  and 
asked  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  sor- 
row. Then  she  told  him  how  she  had 
been  mortally  insulted  by  Siegfried  and 
Kriemhild.  Hagen  immediately  vowed 
that  he  would  never  be  merry  again 
until  Siegfried  had  atoned  for  this  bitter 
wrong.  Ortwein  and  Gemot,  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  by,  were  also  in  favor  of 
Siegfried's  death;  only  Gieselher  de- 
fended him  and  said  :  ' '  The  women  are 
angry  about  many  things;  and  must  a 
hero  like  Siegfried,  who  has  shown  us 
only  fidelity  and  kindness  die  on  this  ac- 
count ?  "  But  Hagen  retorted:  11  My 
queen  has  been  insulted  and  she  must  be 
avenged.    He  or  I,  one  of  us,  must  die." 

At  first,  however,  nothing  happened 
to  Siegfried,  and  the  knights  thought  no 
more  of  the  incident.  Only  Hagen  did 
not  rest;  he  reminded  King  Gunther  of 
it  daily.  At  first  the  king  positively  re- 
fused to  hear  anything  about  killing 
Siegfried;  for  indeed  he  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  him.  He  also  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  for  them  if  Sieg- 
fried should  hear  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter; for  no  one  could  overcome  him. 

But  Hagen  persuaded  Gunther,  that 
after  Siegfried's  death  his  large  kingdom 
and  the  Nibelung-treasure  would  fall  to 
him;  he  also  promised  to  take  care  that 
Siegfried  should  not  become  aware  of  the 
plot  against  his  life. 

Then  the  king  also  consented. 
Jena,  Germany.      Mrs.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Derivation  of  the  Name  "America." 

Mr.  Jules  Marcou,  in  a  recent  number 
of  Goldthwaite 's  Geographical  Magazine, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  naming  of  our  continent.  It 
appears  the  Spanish  navigators  and  sail- 
ors knew  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Central 
America  called  Ameriques,  who  wore 
upon  their  persons  golden  mirrors  and 
other  rich  ornaments  of  gold.  They  were 
said  to  come  from  a  large  island  or  coun- 
try which  the  Spaniards  called  "terra 


Ameriques,"  or  the  land  of  the  Ameri- 
ques. The  sailors  spread  the  report 
through  Europe  that  Amerique  was 
the  land  of  gold.  This  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe  was  the  real  origin  of  the  name 
America. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  his  min- 
ions helped  to  fasten  this  name  upon  the 
continent    instead   of   Columbia,   as  it 
ought  to  have  been  called.    The  discov- 
ery of  America  was  a  purely  private  en- 
terprise of  Queen  Isabella.  Ferdinand 
never  favored  it,  and  always  disliked  Co- 
lumbus.    The  obligations  of  Spain  to  him 
were  too  heavy  to  please  the  small-minded 
king.    He,  therefore,  willingly  listened 
to  the  conspirators  against  the  reputa- 
tion of  Columbus,  and  helped  to  circulate 
the  report  that  Amerigho  Vespucci,  a 
Florentine  merchant,  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer of   the  continent.    After  that 
time  this  Amerigho  changed   his  first 
name  to  Americo  to  correspond  with  the 
name  America,  which  had  come  to  be  the 
changed  form  of  the  name  Amerique,  the 
name  of  the  Indian  tribe  who  lived  in  the 
land  of  gold.     This  popular  appelation 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Floren- 
tine merchant  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Europe.  It  was  to  them  the  name  of  the 
land  of  gold.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that 
this  Florentine  merchant  who  was  in  no 
sense   a   sailor,  has  been  honored  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years  as  the  discov- 
erer of  the  American  continent,  and  not  un- 
til recently  has  the  true  state  of  the  case 
been  discovered.    It  will  interest  every- 
body to  know  that  the  word  America  is 
indigenous  to  American  soil,  and  is  not 
borrowed  from  a  Florentine  impostor. 


A  Device  for  Reading. 

Select  a  lesson  with  considerable  con- 
versation. After  the  usual  development, 
when  words  and  meaning  are  thoroughly 
understood,  select  children  to  take  the 
parts  of  the  different  characters,  and 
have  them  read  their  respective  parts  as 
though  the  piece  were  written  in  dialogue 
form. 

For  example,  the  following  is  from  a 
reading  book  lesson: 

1.  Looking  from  the  attic  window, 
Helen  and  Sharly  saw  by  the  wreath  of 
smoke  that  it  must  be  Captain  Coyle's 
barn  that  was  on  fire.  The  sisters  went 
down  to  the  south  chamber,  and,  looking 
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out  on  the  street,  saw  many  people  going 
up  the  hill,  almost  at  a  run. 

2.  "What  if  Captain  Coyle's  house 
should  take  fire!  :  said  Helen,  reflectively. 
"The  wind  is  blowing  almost  a  gale." 

3.  "  O,  there'll  be  men  enough  to  put 
it  out, "  returned  Sharly.  "Dear!  what 
an  excitement  there'll  be  at  the  Coyles'  ! 
Can't  you  imagine  Lottie  Coyle  running 
round  like  a  crazy  thing?" 

"Yes,  Lottie  is  very  excitable,"  said 
Helen. — Etc. 

The  reading  would  be  as  follows: 

First  child  as  Helen — "What  if  Cap- 
tain Coyle's  house  should  take  fire!  " 

Second  child  as  Sharly — "  O,  there'll 
be  men  enough  to  put  it  out.  Dear! 
what  an  excitement  there'll  be  at  the 
Coyles'  !  Can't  you  imagine  Lottie  Coyle 
running  round  like  a  crazy  thing?" 

H — "Yes,  Lottie  is  very  excitable." — 
Etc. 

The  class  listen  with  intense  eagerness 
to  hear  a  word  not  in  the  direct  quotation 
uttered  by  mistake.  Helen,  Sharly,  and 
the  other  characters  become  real,  and 
therefore  interesting.  In  an  after  read- 
ing of  the  whole  lesson  as  printed,  the 
voice  of  the  pupil  is  naturally  lowered  at 
such  expressions  as  "said  Helen,"  "re- 
turned Sharly,"  etc.,  and  the  emphasis 
given  without  effort  to  the  most  import- 
ant words. 

This  choosing  of  exact  words  of  a  per- 
son is  an  excellent  drill  in  quotation  and 
dictation  exercises,  taken  from  a  lesson 
read  in  this  way,  are  very  profitable. 

N.  B. 


The  Secret  of  Youth. 

A  late  writer  well  says :  '  'It  is  sad  to  see 
how  many  elderly  and  middle-aged  woman 
take  it  for  granted  that  life  holds  nothing 
for  them  but  the  passive  role  of  grand- 
mother. Many  a  woman  has  but  little 
time  for  -study  while  rearing  a  family; 
but  when  the  children  are  married  and 
gone  to  homes  of  their  own,  then  comes 
the  time  when  she  needs  some  outside 
interest.  If  she  has  not  something  to  take 
her  out  of  herself,  she  will  turn  to  gossip 
and  fancy  work  to  keep  her  busy. 

"This  is  just  the  time  for  her  to  de- 
vote herself  to  some  particular  study. 
Let  her  take  up  one  that  was  a  favorite 
in  her  school-days,  whether  it  be  one  of 
the  sciences,  painting,  or  music.  If  she 
has  no  predilection  for  any  one  thing,  let 


her  try  several  things,  until  she  finds 
what  she  likes  best. 

"If  she  never  does  anything  worth 
showing,  the  time  will  not  be  lost,  for 
the  happiness  found  in  these  hours  of  ab- 
sorption in  a  chosen  pursuit  cannot  be 
easily  estimated. 

"But  the  middle-aged  woman  may  sur- 
prise herself  by  making  a  great  success 
of  her  undertaking.  Time  would  fail  to 
tell  of  the  distinction  that  has  been  won 
in  different  fields  by  people  far  from 
young.  Schliemann  was  thirty-four  years 
of  age  before  he  knew  a  word  of  Greek. 
George  Eliot  was  thirty-five  when  she  put 
her  hand  to  the  first  of  her  great  novels. 
Prescott  published  the  first  of  his  almost 
perfect  histories  at  the  age  of  tliirty-five. 
Ogilvie,  who  made  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  begin  to  study  Greek  at 
fifty. 

"The  first  of  the  Waverly  novels  ap- 
peared when  the  author  was  forty-one,  and 
Cowper  was  nearly  fifty  before  he  did  his 
best  work.  When  we  think  of  Mary 
Somerville  at  sixty,  writing  upon  the 
physical  sciences;  of  Gladstone  at  eighty, 
hewing  oaks  and  studying  Homer;  and  of 
Tennyson,  also  an  octogenarian,  writing 
'  Across  the  Bar, '  no  one  can  fold  his 
hands  and  say,  1 1  am  too  old  to  do  any- 
thing of  any  moment. ' 

"  '  A  man  is  only  as  old  as  he  feels,' 
says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  cer- 
tainly carries  a  young  heart,  though  his 
head  be  gray. 

"Numberless  cases  that  are  not  so 
marked  might  be  cited.  A  woman  whose 
stories  have  done  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  did  not  dream  that  she  could  write 
until  her  children  had  gone  to  homes  of 
their  own,  and  she  began  to  write  to  be- 
guile her  loneliness.  Another  woman, 
whose  songs  are  household  favorites,  did 
not  know  anything  of  the  theory  of  music 
till  she  was  fifty,  when  she  began  to 
study  harmony.  To-day  she  is  well 
known  as  a  composer,  and  her  music 
supports  her  most  comfortably. 

"A  grandmother  used  to  dabble  in  her 
granddaughter's  paints,  and  became  so 
interested  that  she  studied  under  a  good 
teacher.  To-day  her  pictures  have  an 
honored  place  in  the  water-color  exhibi- 
tions. 

"Every  woman  cannot  be  an  artist, 
author,  or  musician,  but  every  one  of  us 
can  have  some  wide  outside  interest.  We 
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can  take  up  a  course  of  reading  that  will 
sensibly  broaden  our  horizon;  if  we  can- 
not travel,  we  can  go  around  the  world 
in  books,  and  thus  glean  no  small  benefit 
without  the  toil  of  travel." 


Geometry. 

The  days  of  school  were  flying  fast, 
As  to  her  class  one  morn  there  passed 
A  maiden  fair,  with  queenly  air, 
Who  murmured  low,  in  deep  despair, 
"  Geometry !" 

Her  brow  was  sad,  her  eye  was  turned 
Upon  that  book  she  almost  spurned; 
And  with  a  last  but  lingering  look, 
She  mumbled  as  she  closed  the  book, 
"Geometry !" 

She  saw  in  other  faces  bright, 
That  they  had  almost  reached  the  height; 
While  she  was  left  behind,  alone, 
And  from  her  lips  escaped  the  groan, 
"Geometry !" 

"  Do  try  to  pass,"  the  teacher  said; 

The  maiden  looked  at  him  in  dread. 
"  The  book  is  deep,  profound,  and  wide;" 

Then  loud  the  teacher's  voice  replied, 
"Geometry !" 

"  Indeed,"  the  maiden  said  with  zest, 
"  I've  always  tried  to  do  my  best." 
A  tear  stood  in  her  mild  blue  eye, 
And  still  she  murmured  with  a  sigh. 
"  Geometry !" 

"  The  tests  are  easy  in  that  branch;" 
"  They  seem  to  me  an  avalanche;" 

The  maiden  said  in  awful  fright ! 

At  this  the  teacher  laughed  outright, 
"Geometry!" 

At  close  of  day  when  homeward  bound, 
The  gentle  maiden  looked  around; 
Her  sister  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  Why  don't  you  study  more,  my  dear." 
Geometry? 

"  I  study  faithfully,  indeed, 
But  then  it  seems  there  is  no  need; 
For  even  in  my  dreams  I  see 
That  book  which  gives  me  misery, 
Geometry !" 

As  on  the  stage  commencement  day 
The  maiden  read  her  broad  essay, 
There  seemed  before  her  like  a  star, 
A  word  which  did  her  conscience  mar: 
"Geometry !" 

Phoebe  M.  Craig. 

Centralia  High  School. 


The  Young  Ideas. 

The  following  are  some  answers  from 
the  examination  papers  of  a  class  of 
school  girls,  in  England,  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years: 


Lawn  is  a  soft  stuff  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  lawn,  an  animal  in  South 
America.  It  is  also  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  cow  or  sheep,  the  rib  part.  Shoddy 
is  a  drink  made  from  a  mixture  of  ale 
and  sugar.  It  is  the  leather  before  it 
goes  through  the  process  of  making  into 
boots  and  shoes,  and  for  this  reason  is 
called  shodd}'.  It  is  the  flesh  near  the 
foot  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  kind  of  whis- 
key. Wincey  is  the  wool  off  an  animal 
which  lives  in  America;  the  lamen  is  its 
name.  Calico  is  a  good  heat  conductor, 
because  it  catches  fire  very  easily.  If  a 
print  dress  is  dried  outside  it  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  left  in  the  sun. 

Calendered  means  turned  from  one 
kind  of  species  into  another.  It  is  things 
which  are  the  shape  of  a  calender,  like 
our  bodies.  It  means  preserved  with 
sugar.  It  means  taking  the  dirt  out  of 
water.  It  means  increased  or  getting- 
heavier.  It  is  a  medicine  or  drug.  It 
is  boiling  anything  by  means  of  steam. 
It  means  chewing  the  food  well  to  make 
it  fit  to  enter  the  body.  It  means  the 
sum  of  a  whole  for  a  certain  period  of 
time. — London  Journal  of  Education, 


Questions  in  Geography  and  History. 
II. 

50.  Name  the  river  valleys  that  cut  through 
the  Appalachan  Mountains. 

51.  Through  which  of  these  valleys  was  the 
first  canal  or  railroad  built?  and  which  was  it  ? 

52.  By  what  natural  route  does  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Eailroad  run  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Ohio  River? 

53.  Explain  why  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  St.  Lawrence  have  been  theaters  of  so 
many  important  military  operations. 

54.  What  advantages  did  the  possession  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  give  the 
French  in  their  competition  with  the  English? 

55.  If  the  Europeans  who  came  to  North 
America  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  had 
landed  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  would  the  progress 
of  American  civilization  have  been  more  or 
less  rapid,  and  why? 

56.  Explain  the  great  age  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

57.  In  the  history  of  Ponce  de  Leon  a  great 
mistake  led  to  a  great  discovery.  What  wa* 
the  mistake  and  what  the  discovery? 

58.  What  caused  slavery  to  disappear  at  so 
early  a  date  from  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States? 

59.  What  was  the  great  agricultural  staple 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  Colonial  times? 

60.  What  has  been  the  great  staple  of  the 
Gulf  States  for  many  years,  and  what  invention 
made  it  so? 
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61.  Which  carries  more  water  to  the  sea,  the 
Mississippi  or  St.  Lawrence,  and  why? 

62.  On  which  side  of  the  Mississippi  do  we 
find  its  largest  tributaries?  Why? 

63.  Of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  which  has  the  greatest  natural  advant- 
ages for  manufacturing,  and  which  for  com- 
merce? 

64.  What  point  on  the  Lakes  has  most  ad- 
vantages for  manufacturing  iron? 

65.  Why.  has  Mexico  so  few  rivers? 

66.  How  have  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
influenced  emigration  and  settlements? 

67.  Are  our  rivers  relatively  as  important  as 
formerly  for  commercial  and  other  purposes, 
and  why  or  why  not? 

68.  Where  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  seal 
furs? 

69.  Where  are  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries 
mainly  carried  on? 

70.  About  what  time  did  settlements  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  begin? 

71.  Who  were  the  original  settlers  of  the 
state  of  Michigan? 


72.  Where  is  the  Welland  Canal,  and  what 
is  it  commercial  importance? 

73.  By  what  routes  were  the  Indians  in  the 
habitof  going  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River? 

74.  Why  did  the  English  and  French  so  closely 
contest  the  possession  of  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio? 

75.  Follow  Braddock's  line  of  march  from 
Alexandria  to  the  place  of  his  defeat. 

76.  What  states  drain  partly  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  directly,  partly  to  the  Lakes  or 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  partly  to  the  Ohio? 

77.  What  states  have  an  exclusive  lake 
drainage?  What  states  drain  partly  to  the 
Lakes  and  partly  to  the  Mississippi? 

78.  What  states  on  the  Atlantic  Plain  bear 
Indian  names?  Explain  the  origin  of  such 
names  as  are  not  Indian. 

79.  Name  the  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
that  do  not  bear  Indian  names,  and  explain 
their  origins. 

80.  Give  the  same  information  for  the  Pacific 
Slope. 

81.  Explain  the  greater  relative  number  of 
Indian  names  west  of  the  Alleghanies  than  east. 


\Mwy, 

82.  In  what  paits  of  North  America  are 
most  geographical  names  found  beginning 
with  "St."  "San,"  or  "Santa?"  In  what  parts 
are  such  names  least  frequent? 

83.  Account  for  the  facts  stated  in  your 
answer  to  81. 

84.  From  what  sources  are  the  county  names 
of  Ohio  derived? 

85.  Give  the  same  information  for  Michigan, 
with  lists. 

86.  How  would  you  explain  the  greater  va- 
riety of  the  Michigan  names? 

87.  WThy  are  the  names  of  American 
statesmen  and  soldiers  in  the  original  states 
less  frequent  on  the  map  than  in  the  other 
states?  ♦ 

88.  Account  for  the  large  number  of  Michi- 
gan counties  named  for  Democratic  statesmen. 
Explain  their  peculiar  grouping. 

89.  How  do  you  account  for  the  variety  of 
names  as  respects  language  found  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  our  continent? 

90.  In  which  states  would  you  expect  to  find 
most  French  names,  and  why? 

I 
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91.  Most  Spanish  names,  and  why? 

92.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase. 

93.  By  what  treaties  was  the  parallel  of  49 
north  made  our  northern  boundary  beyond  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods? 

94.  How  do  you  account  for  the  extreme 
northward  projection  of  Minnesota? 

95.  Describe  the  several  pieces  of  territory 
composing  the  United  States,  and  state  what 
the  titles  to  them  are. 

96.  What  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
river?  Who  discovered  it?  What  recent  con- 
troversy has  there  been  about  it? 

97.  What  was  the  Texas  Question  that  was 
settled  in  1819?  The  Oregon  Question  that 
was  settled  in  1846? 

98.  State  the  principal  causes  leading  to  our 
several  annexations  of  territory. 

99.  Who  discovered  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  when? 

100.  Why  was  Spain  so  reluctant  to  part 
with  Louisiana  in  1803? 
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A  Story  From  a  Picture. 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  papers  are 
published  not  as  examples  of  good  results  in 
language  teaching,  but  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  the  actual  work  of  two  pupils  in  a 
school  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  which 
seventh  and  eighth  year  pupils  attend.  The 
best  and  the  poorest  paper  were  selected.  The 
schools  of  this  city  have,  for  many  years,  pur- 
sued, what  seems  to  us,  a  wearisome  grind  of 
text-book  study.  Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in 
the  state  that  better  illustrates  the  centering 
of  all  energy  and  effort  upon  the  mere  formal 
side  of  school  studies  than  does  this  one.  The 
child's  life  in  school  is  as  nearly  divorced  from 
his  world  outside  as  it  well  can  be.  They  are 
as  different  as  is  the  world  of  books  from  the 
world  of  man  and  nature.  The  teacher  of  this 
class,  who  is  a  capable  and  intelligent  woman, 
evidently  feels  that  the   "grinding  out  of 


seem  to  be  much  affected  thereby.  It  may  be 
that  if  the  pupils  were  occupied  more  in  school 
with  the  study  of  things  and  ideas  that  make 
the  world  of  nature  and  the  social  order  in 
which  we  live,  the  forms  in  which  these  things 
and  ideas  arrange  themselves  would  come  more 
easily. 

teacher's  note  of  explanation. 

The  picture  entitled  "The  Return  from 
the  First  Voyage,"  was  given  to  two 
classes  of  seventh  and  eighth  year  pupils. 

Method  of  presentation: 

"How  many  have  ever  crossed  the 
ocean,  seen  a  large  river  or  great  lake? 
Have  you  ever  been  on  board  a  sailing 
vessel  or  steamboat?"  These  questions 
developed  the  fact  that  sailors  and  things 


Harvey  (primary  and  advanced)  as  per  course 
of  study,"  does  not  make  for  the  best  results 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language  or  in  com- 
position. But  composition  is  not  wholly  neg- 
lected, as  these  papers  show.  The  first  is  by 
one  of  the  best  of  a  class  that  will  enter  the  high 
school  next  fall.  The  second  is  by  one  of 
not  the  poorest  of  a  class  that  will  pass  into  the 
high  school  a  year  later.  We  make  this  ex- 
planation for  the  reason  that  we  intend  to 
publish  some  papers  from  a  school  in  which 
the  formal  aspect  of  knowledge  does  not  hold 
so  prominent  a  place.  We  have  no  idea 
whether  the  results  will  be  better  or  poorer. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  judging  from  the  papers 
of  this  class,  that  the  constant  study  of  form 
fails  to  give  a  mastery  of  even  the  form.  Har- 
vey's Primary  ana  Advanced  Grammars  are 
thoroughly  learned  and  recited,  and  examined 
upon.  Put  the  pupil's  language  forms  do  not 
—3 


nautical  were  almost  unknown  to  these 
inland  children. 

The  picture  was  then  passed  from  one 
little  group  to  another  and  eagerly 
scanned,  that  they  might  see  in  the  pic- 
ture, as  they  had  been  bidden,  "all  that 
can  be  seen  there."  As  an  aid,  they 
were  told  to  note  the  evident  relation- 
ship of  the  persons  in  the  picture,  the 
business  of  the  lad  at  the  table,  and  any 
curious  thing  in  the  room. 

The  picture  was  then  laid  aside,  and 
the  class  began  to  give  to  their  sailor 
boy  and  his  family,  local  habitation  and 
name,  in  the  form  of  a,  story.  Those  who 
were  sure  they  could  not  write  a  story. 
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were  allowed  to  describe  the  picture.  I 
wished  the  children  to  be  as  spontaneous 
as  possible,  and  fettered  them  with  few 
questions  or  suggestions. 

The  class  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  grinding  out  "Harvey,"  as  "per 
course  of  study,"  and  need  much  more 
language  training  than  they  get.  They 
have  never  written  a  story  before,  but 
have  done  reproduction  work,  written 
biographical  sketches  and  formal  essays. 

Mary  L.  Kimball, 
Bloom'mgton,  III.        School  No.  3,  Room  A. 

THE  PAPERS. 

HOME  FROM  THE    FIRST  VOYAGE. 

No.  1. 

Roy  was  a  sailor  boy.  Two  years  before  he 
had  left  his  home  and  now  he  has  returned 
again.  The  mother  and  brothers  are  very 
much  interested  in  his  tales  of  his  adventure; 
but  the  little  sister  is  delighted  with  the  pretty 
things  he  has  brought  her. 

Roy  has  talked  until  Harold,  the  smallest 
child  and  the  pet  of  the  household,  is  nearly 
fast  asleep.  "Flaxen,"  as  was  Roy's  name  for 
little  golden-haired  Bertha,  wonders  how  the 
sound  of  the  mighty  ocean  ever  got  into  the 
shell  so  it  couldn't  get  out;  and  why  people 
that  lived  away  from  the  ocean  did  not  carry 
a  shell  around  with  them,  so  they  could  imag- 
ine they  really  heard  the  roar  of  the  waves. 

Roy  is  trying  to  e.it  and  talk  both  at  once 
while  Madge  is  very  anxious  that  he  shall  have 
enough  to  eat. 

James  thinks  his  brother  a  hero  and  resolves 
to  be  a  sailor  just  as  soon  as  he  is  a  little  taller. 

The  mother,  of  course,  is  the  happiest  one. 
She  is  very  much  pleased  to  have  her  son  with 
her,  where  she  will  not  be  uneasy  when  a 
storm  arises.  The  home  coming  is  very  happy 
but  after  a  few  weeks,  Roy  must  again  depart 
for  a  long  absence,  and  we  hope  he  will  again 
return  safe  and  meet  them  all  around  the 
cheerful  table  and  in  their  happy  home. 

Hattie  Smith. 

No.  2. 

This  picture  represents  a  sailor  boy  who  has 
just  returned  from  his  first  voyage. 

His  mother  and  four  other  children  are  set- 
ting around  a  table  listening  to  him  tell  story 
about  the  sea  which  all  is  in  joying. 

This  room  has  a  book  case  in  which  interest- 
ing books  are  in  it.  There  is  a  table  with  some 
flours  on  it  and  a  few  chair  which  the  family 
are  sitting  around  a  stove  in  one  corner  which 
they  are  cooking  supper. 

Harry  M.  Smith. 


Kindergarten  Principles  in  Primary  Work. 

busy-work. 
In  no  other  phase  of  school  work  has 
there  been  so  much  downright  abuse  of 
kindergarten  material  as  in  so-called 
busy  work.  Busy-work  of  any  descrip- 
tion, if  its  only  purpose  is  to  keep  the 


children  "busy"  or  "out  of  mischief,"  is, 
at  its  best,  of  questionable  value,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  mere  make-shift  of  incom- 
petence; with  kindergarten  material, 
busy-work  becomes  a  source  of  all  sorts 
of  chaotic  mischief. 

Pedagogically  it  is  a  sin  to  give  to  each 
child  in  a  class  or  group  of  pupils  a  hand- 
ful of  "sticks,"  and  to  tell  them  to  do 
with  them  what  they  please.  Such  a 
direction  is  far  from  stimulating  spon- 
taneous self-activity.  At  first  the  child 
stands  aghast  before  the  numberless  pos- 
sibilities of  this  freedom.  Then,  by  dint 
of  much  aimless  shuffling  and  mixing  the 
sticks,  he  drifts  into  some  dreamy  arrang- 
ing of  his  material.  Or,  he  gives  up  in 
despair  and  sits  in  sullen  despondency 
until  the  voice  of  the  teacher  prods  him 
with  "Can't  you  make  anything?  Sup- 
pose you  make  a  house,"  or  some  other 
remark.  Or,  if  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  sticks  were  his  companions  in  grief, 
he  makes  something  he  made  before, 
thinking  little  and  feeling  less. 

In  all  cases,  the  work  with  the  kinder- 
garten material  should  have  the  definite 
purpose  that  lifts  the  activity  of  play 
into  the  activity  of  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  aimless  "busy-work"  which  has 
only  the  outer  semblance,  but  not  the  in- 
ner reality  of  work,  sinks  into  mere  per- 
functory, joyless  drudgery,  stifling  even 
the  play-instinct  of  the  child. 

If  it  is  a  handful  of  sticks,  the  child 
should  be  told — not  "to  do  what  he 
pleases  with  them" — but  to  solve  with 
their  help  certain  number-problems,  to 
prepare  certain  arithmetical  tables;  to 
make  (or  lay  or  draw)  a  certain  number 
of  forms  (6,  8,  10,  etc.)  or  things,  using 
for  each  thing  a  certain  number  of  sticks 
(3,  4,  5,  etc.);  to  lay  or  draw  a  certain 
number  of  squares,  triangles,  etc.,  in 
certain  arrangements  of  certain  size,  etc. ; 
to  lay  the  picture  of  a  home,  a  farm-yard, 
a  church,  etc. 

Later  on,  when  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  and  mental  mobility  has  been  se- 
cured in  individual  work,  and  not  until 
then,  the  children  may  be  permitted  in 
groups  of  two  or  four  to  lay  (or  draw) 
together  "some  beautiful"  designs  (not 
"what  they  please"),  using  squares  and 
oblongs,  squares  and  triangles,  etc.,  or 
an  y  forms  that  may  look  well  together. 

But  of  aimless  "go-as-you-please" 
busy-work  the  teacher   should  beware. 
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It  is  an  illusion,  and  works  irreparable 
injury. — Supt.  W.  N.  Hailman,  La  Porte, 
in  Indiana  School  Journal. 


A  Beginning  Lesson  in  Grammar. 

[We  take  the  following  from  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Indiana  School  Journal.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  George  F.  Bass,  a  supervising 
principal  of  Indianapolis.  We  give  this  lesson 
as  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  method  of  teach- 
ing the  grammatical  ideas  which  we  have  been 
presenting  in  The  Journal  from  month  to 
month,  as  the  essentials  of  grammar  study  in 
the  common  school.  The  study  of  the  true 
relations  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  is  here 
begun,  and  the  children  must  be  old  enough  to 
see  these  relations  before  this  kind  of  study 
will  be  profitable.  A  long  period  of  language 
study  in  which  the  use  of  words  in  expressing 
ideas  is  kept  prominently  in  mind,  must,  pre- 
cede this  close  study  of  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  of  speech  to  each  other.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  lesson  has  really  devel- 
oped the  fundamental  distinctions  between 
noun,  adjective,  and  verb.] 

The  teacher  held  in  view  of  his  class  a 
stick  of  crayon  used  in  schools.  He  asked 
the  class  to  think  the  attributes  of  crayon. 
After  a  pause  he  called  on  individuals  to 
express  the  attributes  they  had  thought. 
As  they  expressed  them  he  wrote  the 
words  on  the  board.  The  following  are 
some  of  them:  White,  brittle,  short,  round, 
light,  in  your  hand.  He  placed  it  on 
the  desk  and  it  rolled  off  and  fell  to  the 
floor  and  broke.  The  pupils  then  gave 
rolls,  fell,  broke  as  words  expressing  at- 
tributes of  crayon.  The  teacher  quietly 
accepted  all  these  and  many  others.  He 
said  very  little,  but  he  did  a  great  deal. 
He  made  his  pupils  think. 

He  next  asked  for  some  words  that 
might  express  the  object  to  which  these 
attributes  belong.  He  received  crayon, 
chalk,  it,  that  object.  These  were  ac- 
cepted without  objection  or  explanation. 
He  then  asked  a  pupil  to  step  to  the 
board  and  show  by  words  which  attribute 
he  thought  of  crayon.  "  This  must  be 
done  so  that  if  a  stranger  were  to  step 
into  our  room  at  this  moment  he  would 
know  just  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
teacher.  The  pupil  wrote  the  word  white 
on  the  board.  The  class  claimed  that  the 
stranger  referred  to  by  the  teacher  would 
not  know  whether  he  thought  white  or 
not,  and  if  he  did  he  would  not  know 
what  the  pupil  thought  white  about.  The 


pupil  at  the  board  saw  the  justice  of  the 
criticism  and  wrote:  "The  crayon  is 
white."  He  was  then  asked  to  tell  what 
part  of  his  sentence  expressed  the  object 
thought  of.  He  said  :  "The  words  the 
crayon  express  the  object  thought  of. " 
The  teacher  then  asked  him  what  the 
word  is  shows.  The  pupil  said  that  it 
shows  that  some  one  did  think  white  of 
crayon.  Another  pupil  said  that  it 
seemed  to  him  to  express  the  relation  the 
mind  saw  between  the  attribute  white 
and  the  object  crayon.  Another  said 
that  it  expressed  the  judging  act  of  the 
mind.  There  were  other  statements  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  word,  all  show- 
ing that  the  pupils  were  doing  some  clear 
thinking.  They  were  seeing  and  express- 
ing a  difference  between  the  thing  and 
its  sign.  The  thought  that  gave  rise  to 
the  sentence  had  been  analyzed  in  a  sim- 
ple way,  and  they  had  not  been  bothered 
with  definitions  or  questions  foreign  to 
the  subject.  They  had  seen  how  this 
sentence  is  adapted  to  express  this  par- 
ticular thought.  They  had  seen  the  uni- 
versal elements  of  the  sentence,  but 
they  were  not  told  so.  This  was  left  for 
them  to  find  out.  We  suppose  that  the 
teacher  will  some  time  ask  them  to  give 
the  elements  that  every  sentence  has. 
He  was  not  ready  for  this  to-day.  Teach- 
ers need  not  feel  that  they  must  exhaust 
every  subject  they  try  to  teach.  Pre- 
sent enough  to  leave  a  tendency  to  know 
more  and  think  more. 

He  had  several  pupils  give  sentences 
expressing  what  they  thought.  Each 
pupil  was  asked  to  explain  his  sentence, 
showing  what  part  expressed  the  object 
thought  about,  which  expressed  the  at- 
tribute thought  of  the  object,  and  which 
expressed  the  "  thinking  act, "  as  some 
wished  to  call  it.  At  first  the  sentence 
had  three  distinct  parts  to  express  the 
three  distinct  parts  of  the  thought  that 
gave  a  need  for  the  sentence.  We  were 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  some 
one  would  present  the  sentence,  "The 
crayon  rolls."  The  sentence  came  while 
we  were  thinking  about  it.  The  one  who 
gave  it  said  it  differs  from  the  others. 
The  teacher  said  "yes."  This  did  not 
help  the  pupil  much.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  was  certain  that  the  words  "the 
crayon  "  express  the  object  thought  of. 
He  was  also  certain  that  the  word  "rolls" 
expresses   an   attribute   of   the  object 
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crayon.  He  was  sure  that  he  thought 
that  action  as  belonging  to  crayon.  All 
these  certainties  were  brought  out  by  a 
few  short  questions  from  the  teacher. 
The  only  thing  the  pupil  was  in  doubt 
was  how  his  sentence  shows  that  he  did 
think  the  attribute  rolls  of  the  object 
crayon.  This  seemed  to  bother  the  entire 
class.  The  teacher  said:  "Think  of  this 
expression,  '  the  crayon  rolling, '  have  I 
expressed  an  attribute  of  crayon  ?"  The 
pupil  said  that  he  had,  but  that  he  had 
not  asserted  it.  "We  assume  that  you 
thought  rolling  of  crayon. 

Teacher — "When  I  say  'the  crayon  rolls,' 
are  you  certain  that  I  thought  the  acion  of 
crayon  ?" 

Pupil — "Yes,  sir." 

T. — "  What  difference  do  you  see  in  the  two 
expressions  ?" 

Several  were  anxious  to  answer.  One 
said  that  she  saw  a  difference  in  the  form 
of  rolls  and  rolling.  Another  then  said 
that  the  form  rolls  does  two  things — it 
expresses  what  you  thought  and  also 
shows  that  you  did  think  it. 

T. — "  How  many  ways  have  we  expressed 
the  parts  of  our  thought '?" 

P. — "  By  using  words  for  each  part  and  by 
expressing  two  of  the  parts  with  one  word." 

T. — "Which  two  parts  have  we  expressed 
with  one  word  ?" 

P. — "  WThat  we  think  and  the  judging  act  of 
the  mind  in  thinking  it." 

This  work  was  followed  by  these  state- 
ments: That  part  of  the  sentence  which 
expresses  what  we  think  about  is  called 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  part 
that  expresses  what  we  think  is  called 
the  predicate  of  the  sentence.  The  part 
that  expresses  the  judging  act  of  the 
mind  is  called  the  copula  of  the  sen- 
tence. Sometimes  the  predicate  and  cop- 
ula of  the  sentence  are  combined  in  one 
word. 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  bring  origi- 
nal sentences  illustrating  these  parts  for 
their  next  lesson.  They  were  to  prepare 
two  sentences  having  one  word  for  each 
element;  two  with  word  modifiers  in  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  two  with  phrase  mod- 
ifiers in  subject  and  predicate,  two  with 
clause  modifiers  in  subject  and  predicate. 

Just  here  we  wondered  about  copula 
modifiers,  and  so  did  one  of  the  pupils, 
for  he  asked  the  teacher  if  they  could  not 
modify  the  copula.  The  teacher  smiled 
and  told  Kim  he  might  think  about  that 
and  bring  it  up  at  some  future  lesson. 


The  class  was  then  dismissed.  We  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  the  period,  and 
the  pupils  and  teacher  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  work. 


Chicago  Principals'  Meeting. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this 
intelligent  body  of  men  and  women — 
mostly  women^ — was  held  April  1.  Prof. 
Butler,  of  the  Chicago  University,  deliv- 
ered the  lecture.  His  subject  was  "The 
Study  of  Literature."  Tt  was,  for  the 
most  part,  the  threshing  of  old  straw 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  audience,  but  it 
was  well  done  and  there  was  enough 
wheat  found  to  justify  the  effort. 

Literature  was  defined  as  the  highest 
of  those  arts  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  giving  of  pleasure.  To  give 
pleasure  is  the  distinctive  function  of  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  architecture  is  the 
lowest.  An  art  is  high  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  range  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  moral  worth  which  it  is  capable 
of  expressing.  The  richer  the  content 
the  higher  the  art. 

The  pleasure-giving  property  which  re- 
sults from  a  harmonious  combination  of 
these  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral 
elements  is  beauty.  The  most  beautiful 
creations  are  those  that  give  the  highest 
order  of  pleasure  to  the  appreciative 
minds  of  not  only  their  own  time,  but  of 
all  time.  The  end  of  literature,  consid- 
ered as  a  fine  art,  therefore,  is  pleasure 
resulting  from  beauty,  as  thus  defined. 

The  intellectual  and  the  moral  content 
fuse  with  the  emotional  element  of  har- 
monious form,  and  the  result  is  beauty. 
Beauty  is,  therefore,  not  a  simple  but  a 
complex,  which  is  the  product  resulting 
from  a  sort  of  psychical  chemism. 

This  notion  of  literature,  and  its  func- 
tion in  awakening  a  pleasure  in  the  soul, 
suggests  its  great  influence  in  forming 
character.  There  is  nothing  beautiful 
that  is  not  also  true  and  good.  Litera- 
ture, therefore,  enlarges  the  mental  ho- 
rizon, strengthens  the  judgment,  enriches 
the  character,  cultivates  taste,  and  pro- 
motes self-activity.  Self-activity  is  spon- 
taneity working  in  an  orderly  way  for 
the  fuller  realization  of  itself. 

The  process  by  which  these  results  are 
to  be  finally  realized,  is: 

First — "By  learning  to  read."  This 
means  gaining  the  ability  to  think  and 
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feel  what  the  writer  thought  and  felt. 
We  think  it  is  Matthew  Arnold  who  de- 
fines literature  as  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  "the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  felt  in  the  world. "  For  one  to  think 
and  feel  this  for  himself,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  embodied  in  discourse, 
is  to  read  literature.  To  read  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb's  stories  of  Shakespeare 
is  not  to  read  the  literature  of  Shakes- 
peare, for  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
his  form  is  not  there. 

Second — "By  learning  to  love  to 
read."  This  love  grows  only  through 
continuing  to  read.  We  learn  to  love  to 
read  by  reading. 

Third — "To  learn  what  there  is  to 
read."  This  is  the  last  step  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  time-honored  custom  in  our 
high  schools  has  been  to  try  to  make  it 
the  first. 

To  the  question,  "How  shall  we  get 
out  of  a  piece  what  the  author  has  put 
into  it  for  us?"  the  speaker  said  in  sub- 
stance: 

Every  work  of  literature  is  to  be  tested  along 
one  or  more  of  these  lines:  1.  Intellectual;  2. 
Ethical;  3.  Aesthetic.  That  is  to  say,  we  must 
ask  of  every  piece  read,  "has  it  done  anything 
for  me  in  (1)  enlarging  my  stock  of  ideas  or 
increasing  my  thought-power?  or  (2)  has  it 
cleared  my  moral  judgments  or  quickened  my 
moral  sensibilities?  or  (3)  has  it  corrected  my 
taste  or  stimulated  my  love  for  the  beautifnl?" 

Method  for  thus  mastering  the  contents  of  a 
short  piece  (reading  it). 

1-Read  the  piece  once  or  twice  for  general 
acquaintance  with  it.  2-Study  editor's  notes 
and  books  of  reference  (dictionaries,  encyclo- 
paedias, etc.)  3-Read  the  piece  again  in  the 
light  thus  gained.  4-Note  the  aesthetic  side 
of  the  piece,  its  merits  and  defects,  its  "style," 
all  that  enters  into  it  as  a  work  of  art.  5- 
Finally,  determine  its  intellectual  and  ethical 
value. 

For  the  study  of  a  long  piece  (say  an  essay) 
the  plan  would  be  the  same. 

1-Reading  the  essay  through  with  paragraph 
analysis,  noting  points  for  future  investiga- 
tion. 2-Study  notes,  investigate  points  noted, 
and  all  collateral  matter.  3-Read  again, group- 
ing paragraphs  into  larger  divisions  of  thought. 
4-Read  one  or  two  of  the  best  critics  on  this 
piece  or  on  the  author.  5-Determine  the  value 
(Int.,  Eth.,  Aesth.)  of  the  piece. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  further  study  of  an 
author:  ("Place,"  Period,  Times,  Contempor- 
aries, Works,  Traits  and  Style,  Life  and  Per- 
sonality, Influence). 

For  the  Study  of  a  Play. 

1-Read  the  play  without  notes  or  aids,  and, 
if  possible,  at  one  sitting.  2-Go  over  it  again 
with  aid  of  editor's  notes,  etc.  3-Read  it  again 
by  acts,  writing  out  in  narrative  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  each  act,  with  such  comments  as 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  you.  4-Study 


one  or  two  of  the  best  commentators.  5-De- 
termine its  value. 

r  What  we  have  given  is  partly  a  report 
of  the  thought  of  the  lecturer,  and  in 
part  our  own  annotations  upon  what  he 
said.  He  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  held 
responsible  for  it  by  the  reader. 

In  speaking  of  where  to  begin,  and 
what  to  read,  the  speaker  advised  that 
the  learner  should  read  what  interests 
him.  He  believed  in  a  selected  group  or 
library  of  books  within  the  range  of  the 
learner's  ability  to  read,  but  that  the 
learner  should  be  free  to  choose  within 
the  limits  of  this  group.  The  mapping 
out  of  a  definite  course  of  reading  for 
young  people,  he  thought  of  little  worth. 
Begin  with  that  which  interests  and  fol- 
low the  lead  of  this  interest. 

Principal  Block  spoke  briefly  of  the 
paper,  offering  as  a  suggestion,  that  it 
was  worth  considering  whether  there  is 
not  an  order  of  historical  development  of 
the  literature  of  the  race  which  should 
be  considered  in  determining  where  the 
student  should  begin,  and  what  course 
he  should  follow  in  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  this  literature.  To  what  extent  does 
the  order  of  the  growth  of  literature  of 
the  race  correspond  with  the  order  of  the 
development  of  the  child's  power  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  literature? 

This  question  points  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  idea,  so  freely  expressed, 
that  each  person  in  passing  from  child- 
hood to  adult  life,  goes  through  the 
stages  of  growth,  in  succession,  that 
the  race  has  passed  through. 

It  seems  to  us  an  open  question,  as  yet, 
whether  any  great  use  can  be  made  of 
this  conception  in  teaching  children  lit- 
erature, or  anything  else.  More  light  is 
needed  before  the  final  answer  can  be 
given. 


"What  we  have  seen  of  rivers,  lands, 
and  cities  must  form  the  materials  for  pic- 
turing to  ourselves  distant  places." — 
McMurry's  < '  General  Method. " 

"Our  present  contention  is  that  the 
mind  shall  be  fijled  up  with  the  best  qual- 
ity of  raw  stuff,  otherwise  there  will  be 
defect  and  deficiency  in  its  later  pro- 
ducts. The  stuff  out  of  which  concepts 
are  built  is  drawn  from  the  varied  expe- 
riences of  life." — McMurry's  " General 
Method." 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  ihe  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth 
and  in  its  maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  VERSUS  CLASSIFICATION. 

W.  T.  HARRIS. 


In  this  matter  of  grading  in  the  coun- 
try schools  two  items  are  involved.  The 
first  is  that  of  making  out  a  course  of 
study  by  years  or  grades,  laying  down 
the  work  in  each  of  the  several  branches 
and  co-ordinating  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done 
within  a  year  is  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence and  prescribed. 

The  second  item  in  grading  is  the  class- 
ification of  the  pupils.  Often  in  the 
schools  of  cities  as  well  as  the  schools  of 
the  rural  districts  the  mistake  is  made  of 
connecting  the  classification  in  such  a 
way  with  the  course  of  study  that  there 
is  only  one  class  for  each  grade,  and  so 
that  there  is  an  interval  of  a  year's  work 
between  one  grade  and  the  next.  So, 
too,  in  the  rural  schools,  superintendents 
often  arrange  a  course  of  three  grades  or 
five  grades,  and  require  the  country 
schools  to  be  classified  so  as  to  correspond 
with  these  grades.  It  happens,  then,  that 
in  the  country  schools  there  are  intervals 
greater  than  a  year's  work  between  one 
class  and  another. 

Now,  while  the  laying  down  of  the 
course  of  study  by  grades  is  in  every  way 
a  good  thing,  the  classification  of  pupils 
in  accordance  with  it  leads  often  to  great 
mischief.  For  classification  is  effected 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  together  pupils 
of  widely  different  qualifications  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  lessons  assigned 
for  learning  are  too  hard  for  the  least 
advanced  pupils  while  they  are  too  easy 
for  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  class. 
It  is  thought  sometimes"  that  as  grading 
is  a  good  thing,  so  classification  is  a  good 
thing  in  and  for  itself.  Whereas  classifi- 
cation is  a  bad  thing  if  the  intervals  be- 
tween classes  are  too  large.  In  all 
schools  the  work  of  instruction  tends  to 


develop  differences.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  pupils  are  classified  according 
to  advancement  as  well  as  possible.  Af- 
ter two  months'  work  the  more  mature 
pupils,  those  who  are  quicker  and  more 
intelligent  by  nature,  those  who  are  more 
regular  and  industrious,  begin  to  be  able 
to  get  longer  lessons  than  the  less  ma- 
ture or  sluggish  intellects  or  those  whose 
attendance  is  irregular  on  account  of 
sickness  and  other  causes.  In  a  school 
where  the  intervals  between  classes  are 
short  and  involve  less  than  half  a  year's 
work,  it  is  possible  to  promote  a  few  of 
the  best  pupils  into  the  next  class  above 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months.  If 
the  intervals  involve  a  year's  work  or 
more,  such  promotion  is  not  feasible  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  extremes  in  the  class  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  want  of  adaptation  of  their 
lessons  to  their  powers  of  achievement. 
The  weaker  and  less  competent  pupils  are 
dragged  along  by  the  average  pupils  and 
the  brightest  and  best  pupils  are  held 
back  by  the  same  average.  The  poorest 
pupils  become  discouraged  or  "demoral- 
ized" (as  the  thing  is  described),  while 
the  brightest  pupils  are  kept  "marking 
time. "  The  average  in  the  class,  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  more  than  one-half  of  the 
pupils,  do  not  suffer  materially.  But  the 
brightest  pupils  are  kept  in  lower  schools 
year  after  year  when  they  should  be  go- 
ing on  into  higher  studies.  Their  pace 
must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the 
average.  Hence  intelligent  college  men 
have  noticed  the  fact  that  the  graded 
school  system  does  not  send  its  due 
quota  of  pupils  into  higher  education. 
The  public  schools  by  the  process  of  hold- 
ing back  the  bright  ones  use  up  at  least 
two  years  more  than  should  be  used  in 
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completing  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  If  the  student  is  20  or  21 
years  old  before  he  completes  the  high 
school  work,  he  is  generally  too  old  to 
think  of  going  to  college.  This  is  a  very 
serious  charge  against  the  public  educa- 
tion, that  it  wastes  the  opportunities  of 
the  most  talented  and  able  of  our  youth. 
I  have  recently  sent  out  inquiries  to  the 
various  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
obtained  answers  to  several  questions  re- 
lating to  class  intervals. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  cities  have 
reported  regarding  the  class  intervals  of 
their  pupils  in  the  twelve  years  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  instruction. 
More  than  half  of  these  cities  reported 
that  the  intervals  are  less  than  a  year  in 
the  lowest  grade;  a  smaller  number  re- 
port intervals  of  less  than  a  year  for  all 
the  classes  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Only  238  report  a  school  year  as  the  in- 
terval between  classes  in  the  highest 
grade  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  the 
high  school  or  secondary  instruction 
about  one-sixth  of  the  cities  have  shorter 
intervals  than  a  year. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  out  of  416  cities 
report  decidedly  that  it  is  better  to  make 
the  intervals  between  classes  as  small  as 
can  be  done  and  secure  classes  of  the  nor- 
mal standard  in  size,  say  20  to  30  pupils 
in  each. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cities 
out  of  416  report  that  it  is  the  natural 
effect  of  classifying  with  intervals  of  a 
year  or  more  between  classes,  that  the 
bright  pupils  are  held  back  and  not  given 
work  enough  to  develop  their  capacity, 
and  that  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  expend 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  slow 
and  less  competent  pupils. 

Two  hundred  cities  out  of  the  416  an- 
swer decidedly  that  this  system  discour- 
ages the  less  mature  and  sluggish  minds 
of  the  class,  while  it  wastes  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  bright  minds. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  cities 
out  of  416  report  that  under  the  system 
of  year-long  intervals  between  classes, 
the  progress  of  the  whole  school  is  kept 
down  to  the  pace  of  the  average  pupils, 
and  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  slowest 
and  weakest  pupils. 

Now,  in  rural  schools  in  those  states 
where  much  has  been  done  to  extend  the 
methods  of  city  schools  into  the  country, 
graded  courses  of  study  have  been  made 


out,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  at 
classification. 

Much  benefit  has  undoubtedly  arisen 
from  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study. 
But  much  injury  has  resulted  from  the 
attempt  at  classification.  The  teachers 
have  been  benefited  by  a  course  of  study 
showing  the  average  amount  to  be  ex- 
pected from  pupils  in  a  given  grade, 
through  the  fact  that  teachers  who  find 
themselves  doing  less  work  than  that  laid 
down  in  the  grade  have  had  occasion  to 
question  themselves  regarding  the  effici- 
ency of  their  methods,  and  this  has  led 
to  improvement.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  found  that  they  were 
taking  classes  over  more  ground  than  the 
course  of  study  required,  have  had  occa- 
sion to  question  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  have  been  teaching  the 
branches  of  study,  and  these  have  like- 
wise been  much  profited  by  having  their 
attention  called  to  the  normal  amount. 
This,  of  course,  is  under  the  supposition 
that  the  superintendents  and  directors  of 
education  have  set  down,  in  their  course 
of  study,  the  actual average  amount 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
pupils. 

Another  very  important  advantage  of 
a  printed  course  of  study,  always  pro- 
vided that  the  course  is  well  arranged, 
is  this:  that  the  country  school  teacher 
has  in  mind  the  proper  branches  which 
go  to  make  up  an  elementary  education, 
and  can  see  how  these  branches  should 
be  co-ordinated,  in  what  order  taken  up, 
and  what  branches  should  go  together. 

But  in  the  matter  of  classification,  the 
tendency  of  grading  country  schools  has 
led  to  the  habit  of  bringing  together,  in 
one  class,  pupils  one,  two,  and  three 
years  apart  in  their  grade  of  advance- 
ment, just  for  the  sake  of  making  classes 
of  sufficient  size.  This  has  greatly  dam- 
aged the  work  done  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar. 

The  method  adopted  in  many  rural 
schools  of  allowing  pupils  to  belong  to 
one  grade  in  one  branch,  and  another 
grade  in  another,  has  not  by  any  means 
wholly  corrected  this  evil.  For  it  has 
happened  that  {he  highest  class  in  arith- 
metic or  grammar  or  geography,  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  in  it  pupils  differing  by 
one,  two,  or  three  years'  work  from  the 
lowest  pupils.  Of  course,  the  system  of 
grading  in  different  classes  in  different 
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subjects  is  a  much  better  plan  than  the 
rigid  grading  which  is  practicable  only 
for  city  schools. 

In  the  old  un graded  school  the  higher 
pupils  often  made  classes  of  one  indi- 
vidual each.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  teacher  had  but  very  little  time — five 
or  six  minutes,  perhaps— for  discussing 
the  merits  of  a  lesson  learned  by  the 
pupil.  The  teacher  became  a  sort  of 
overseer,  who  looked  out  that  each  one 
in  his  school  labored  with  due  industry, 
and  on  occasions  helped  the  pupil  over 
difficult  places.    But  the  teacher  could 


do,  under  such  circumstances,  very  little 
in  the  way  of  teaching  the  proper  methods 
of  study.  Grading  and  classification  in 
schools  has  permitted  much  more  time  to 
be  given  to  the  recitation,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  proper  methods  of  study. 
But  where  the  classification  has  been 
poor  and  the  teacher  has  been  obliged  to 
expend  most  of  his  time -in  goading  on 
the  laggard  members  of  the  class,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  most  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  increase  of  time  devoted 
to  recitations  has  been  lost  or  wasted. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


One  of  the  gloomy  features  of  educa- 
tion in  Illinois  is  the  apparent  determi- 
nation of  the  legislature  to  cripple  the 
normal  schools,  by  insufficient  appropri- 
ations to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  competent 
teaching  force.  We  are  not  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Southern  Normal,  but  we 
can  say,  from  personal  inspection,  of  the 
school  at  Normal  that  it  has  entered  upon 
a  career  of  great  usefulness  to  the  state, 
if  it  shall  not  be  prevented  by  want  of 
means  from  realizing  its  purposes.  We 
know  of  no  normal  school  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  more  fully  alive  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  present,  and  is 
doing  more  to  meet  them.  That  spirit 
of  mechanism  which  formerly  offended 
many  has  disappeared,  and  an  organized 
freedom  is  beginning  to  prevail.  The 
faculty  is  a  unit,  and  is  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  are  earnest  students. 
President  Cook  is  a  broad-minded  man  of 
catholic  spirit  and  strong  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  function  of  education  in  a 
free  republic.  To  him  a  normal  school  is 
vastly  more  than  a  high-grade  academy 
plus  some  instruction  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  managing  schools.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  a  normal  school  to  teach  the 
science  and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  this 
is  the  most  profound  science  and  the 
highest  art  of  all  the  sciences  and  arts 
that  are  known.  Only  the  alphabet  of  it 
can  be  taught  in   an  American  normal 


school,  but  in  teaching  this  alphabet  an 
insight  can  be  given  to  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  pursue  the  course, 
which  shall  lead  them  to  form  such  con- 
ceptions of  education  as  shall  eventually 
revolutionize  the  prevalent  educational 
methods. 

The  misfortune  is  that  this  is  a  work 
which  only  the  student  of  education  can 
fully  appreciate.  The  general  public 
know  as  little  about  it  as  they  know  about 
music,  or  literature,  or  fine  art.  They 
feel,  that  there  is  something  good  in  it,- 
but  they  cannot  discriminate  between 
the  reality  and  mere  appearance.  Those 
who  work  from  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
education  are  compared  with  those  who 
follow  the  rule-of-thumb.  The  ordinary 
legislator  can  see  no  difference.  He 
thinks  all  teachers  mechanics,  and  that 
they  should  receive  the  pay  of  mechanics. 
So  he  cripples  the  work  of  the  school  by 
reducing  the  salaries  to  so  low  a  point 
that  artists  cannot  be  employed.  Their 
services  are  always  in  demand,  and  they 
will  go  where  they  are  appreciated.  Until 
this  year,  the  legislative  appropriations 
for  the  normal  schools  in  Illinois  have 
been  reasonably  adequate.  It  will  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  other  ways  and 
means  cannot  be  devised  for  satisfying 
the  enlarged  greed  of  hungry  politicians 
without  robbing  these  schools. 
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There -will  be  a  number  of  attractive 
summer  schools  in  Chicago  this  summer. 
Look  over  our  advertising  pages  to  learn 
about  them. 


The  World's  Fair  will  open  on  May  1. 
It  will  be  the  greatest  show  on  earth,  or 
that  ever  has  been  on  the  earth.  Jack- 
son Park  alone  will  be  worth  a  journey 
round  the  world  to  see.  It  is  one  of  the 
less  than  seven  wonders  of  the  world  at 
this  time.  It  may  be  that,  everything 
considered,  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  of 
the  world.  The  man  or  woman  who  does 
not  make  an  effort  to  visit  this  fair,  if 
means,  age,  health,  and  business  permit, 
may  be  set  down  as  very  much  of  a 
chump. 


We  suggest  to  superintendents  of  city 
schools  that  they  send  to  Supt.  A.  G. 
Lane,  Chicago,  for  a  block  of  annual 
membership  certificates  to  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  present  the 
matter  to  their  teachers.  For  two  dol- 
lars, a  good  home  can  be  secured  while 
stopping  in  Chicago,  the  volume  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  World's  Educational 
Congresses  will  be  furnished,  and  all  the 
other  privileges  awarded  to  members  of 
the  National  Association  will  be  granted. 
The  officers  depend  upon  the  sale  of  these 
membership  certificates  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  publishing  the  proceeding. 


Through  the  influence  of  Gov.  Altgeld, 
the  Illinois  legislature  will  probably  en- 
act a  compulsory  education  law,  so-called. 
It  is,  as  we  predicted  it  would  be,  a  law 
so  careful  not  to  offend  the  vicious  and 
indifferent  parents,  that  it  neglects  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  children.  That 
the  legislature  enacts  any  compulsory 
law  whatever,  is  evidence  of  a  very 
strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  such 
a  law.  There  are  enough  democpats  and 
republicans  who  are  in  favor  of  an  efficient 
law  to  enact  one,  but  the  democrats  are 
ruled  by  the  party  caucus  which  does  not 
hunger  and  thirst  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  27,  in 
criticising  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  which  protested  against  a  return 
to  the  ancient  methods  and  ideas  of  school 
education,  said  that  the  principals  deter- 
mine the  teachers  in  their  schools  £<  to  a 
great  extent."  This  will  be  news  to  the 
principals  surely.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  little  more  influence  in  this  matter 
than  the  Tribune  has  in  determining  the 
curriculum  to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
And  one  reason  the  Tribune  has  so  little  in- 
fluence is  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  serious 
and  thorough  study  of  the  schools  and 
their  proper  function  in  preparing  the 
children  for  living. 

Dr.  Rice  is  certainly  right  in  declaring 
that  the  need  of  the  Chicago  schools  is 
more  thorough  supervision.  And  the 
Tribune  is  right  in  saying  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  depends  upon  the 
principal  more  than  upon  all  other  influ- 
ences.    A  capable  principal  will  soon 
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have  a  good  school  provided  he  has  cap- 
able assistants — by  which  we  mean  assist- 
ants who  can  be  inspired  as  well  as 
guided.  There  are  too  many  indifferent 
principals  and  incapable  teachers  in  the 
Chicago  schools.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
eannot  rail  this  fact  off  the  truth. 


It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  George  How- 
land  Club,  of  Chicago,  at  which  Col.  F. 
W.  Parker  read  a  paper  upon  "Some 
Late  Criticisms"  of  educational  processes. 
We  are  willing  to  be  put  on  record  as  de- 
claring that  this  was  one  of  the  best  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  of  educational 
doctrine  and  methods  that  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  If  Col.  Parker 
were  always  as  coherent  and  sound  as 
this  address  represented  him  to  be,  his 
influence  in  education  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  probable  that  discussion 
and  conflict  are  liberalizing  both  conserv- 
atives and  reformers  in  education  as  well 
as  in  all  other  institutions.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  own  history  we  found  ourself 
in  full  accord  with  Col.  Parker. 


Ex-State  Superintendent  Draper,  of 
New  York,  temporarily  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  Assistant 
State  Superintendent  Martin,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, have  been  giving  the  pros  and 
cons  on  the  question  whether  "America 
is  indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to 
the  English  for  the  essential  principles  of 
the  great  free  school  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  in  the  several  most  impor 
tant  steps  which  have  marked  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  that  system 
New  York,  and  not  Massachusetts,  has 
led  the  way. "  Judge  Draper  affirms  and 
Supt.  Martin  denies.  The  closing  paper 
by  Judge  Draper  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Educational  Review  is  a  very  able 
document,  and  seems  to  establish  the 
superior  claim  of  New  York  on  every  one 
of  the  seven  "important  steps"  but  one, 
and  upon  that  "honors  are  easy."  We 
are  pained,  as  we  peruse  this  article,  to 
think  of  the  state  of  mind  of  our  good 
brother  Winship  when  he  reads  this 
array  of  evidence  that  in  the  matter  of 
school  legislation,  as  well  as  in  other  edu- 
cational matters,  Massachusetts  is  so 
near  the  tail  end  of  the  procession.  Judge 


Draper,  however,  cannot  find  words  to 
express  his  admiration  for  that  quality 
in  the  people  of  Massachusetts  which 
enables  them  to  make  so  much  out  of  so 
little,  by  giving  it  an  artistic  dress. 


Primary  Education  has  the  following 
sensible  advice  for  the  great  mass  of 
teachers  who  do  the  actual  work  of  teach- 
ing the  children: 

"There  is  a  general  sentiment  among 
teachers  that  they  cannot  understand 
the  psychological  and  pedagogical  litera- 
ture that  relates  to  their  work.  This 
brings  a  discouragement  and  a  letting- 
alone  of  the  very  books  they  need  most 
for  intellectual  culture  and  professional 
improvement.  These  books  are  hidden 
mines  under  the  surface  of  general  liter- 
ature and  only  discover  their  treasures 
to  the  earnest,  plodding  souls  who  are 
willing  to  search  and  dig  for  it.  And 
the  best  of  it  all  is,  that  mental  research 
along  the  lines  of  professional  literature, 
not  only  is  the  very  best  means  for  intel- 
lectual growth  but  it  creates  a  taste  for 
better  things  to  the  exclusion  of  worry 
over  the  small  details  of  every  day  life 
that  sting  like  nettles.  'I  worry  far  less 
over  the  troublesome  things  about  school, ' 
said  an  earnest  teacher,  'since  I  began 
this  outside  study  of  what  education 
really  is.  I  am  so  lost  in  the  vastness 
and  scope  of  the  subject  that  the  little 
annoyances  of  school  really  dwindle 
away. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Marble  makes  some  interest- 
ing comments  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Popular  Educator,  upon  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  superintendents  in  Boston.  In 
criticising  the  disposition  of  some  super- 
intendents to  consider  themselves  inex- 
haustible fountains  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  practical  details  of 
the  work  of  every  grade  of  school,  says 
in  conclusion: 

"Teachers  need  to  be  inspired.  They  need 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  plodding  work  of  de- 
tail, and  to  take  a  wider  view — to  look  at 
a  distance  instead  of  microscopically  examin- 
ing the  concerns  that  occupy  them  daily.  The 
superintendent  from  a  more  general  kind  of 
duty  can  show  them  this  view.  He  can  find 
good  things  in  a  school  and  spread  them  among 
the  other  schools.  He  ought  to  do  what  the 
teachers  can  not  do,  and  to  leave  to  them  what 
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he  can  not  do;  and  if  he  is  not  to  look  over, 
to  superintend  the  whole  field  of  education 
within  his  bailiwick,  who  is  to  do  this  work? 
Some  of  the  superintendents  have  made  out 
for  themselves  a  line  of  duty;  and  they  think 
everybody  not  on  this  line  is  working  aside 
from  his  duty.  But  there  are  no  two  systems 
of  schools  precisely  alike.  The  skill  appears 
in  adapting  one's  self  to  the  environment  and 
securing  the  best  results  attainable  under  the 
circumstances — always  making  circumstances 
so  far  as  his  ability  enables  him." 


On  what  we  thought  unimpeachable 
authority,  we  published  a  poem  last 
month,  giving  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  as  the 
author.  We  could  not  understand  it, 
but  supposed  that  to  be  evidence  of  our 
own  stupidity.  We  confess  that  the 
thought  ran  through  our  mind  that  pos- 
sibly Dr.  Holmes  was  growing  old.  We 
have  now  the  equally  unimpeachable  au- 
thority of  the  Western  School  Journal 
that  the  following  is  the  poem  Dr.  Holmes 
read  at  the  meeting  of  superintendents 
in  Boston.  This  we  can  understand. 
We  hope  the  SchoolJoumal  is  right: 

'•Teachers  of  Teachers!  Yours  the  task, 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask. 
High  up  Aonia's  murmurous  mount, 
To  watch,  to  guard  the  sacred  fount 

That  feeds  the  stream  below; 
To  guide  the  hurrying  flood  that  fills 
A  thousand  silvery  rippling  rills, 

In  ever  widening  flow. 

"Rich  is  the  harvest  from  the  fields, 
That  bounteous  Nature  kindly  yields; 
But  fairer  growths  enrich  the  soil, 
Ploughed  deep  by  thoughts  and  wearied  toil, 

In  Learning's  broad  domain. 
And  where  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits, 
Without  your  watering  at  the  roots, 

To  fill  each  branching  vein? 

''Welcome!  the  Author's  firmest  friends, 
Your  voice,  the  surest  Godspeed  lends, 
Of  you  the  growing  mind  demands 
The  patient  care,  the  guiding  hands, 

Through  all  the  mists  of  morn. 
You  knowing  well  the  future's  need, 
Your  prescient  wisdom  sows  the  seed, 

To  flower  in  years  unborn." 


World's  Philosophical  Congress. 

We  judge  that  the  Philosophical  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Chicago  this  summer 
is  to  be  a  great  success.  An  Advisory 
Council  has  been  organized,  consisting  of 
forty-one  members,  forty  of  whom  are 
men  of  the  first  rank  in  Philosophy  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
have  all  personally  accepted  membership 


on  this  committee  and  will  attend  the 
congress.  Papers  will  be  read  by  the 
leading  philosophers  of  America  and  by 
some  in  the  Old  World.  The  congress 
will  be  in  session  for  nine  days.  With 
such  men  in  charge  as  Josiah  Royce, 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Geo.  H.  Howison,  Thos. 
Davidson,  J.  G.  Schurman,  J.  Clark  Mur- 
ray, John  Dewey,  B.  P.  Bowne,  George 
Trumbull  Ladd,  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  John 
Watson,  and  others  of  equal  note,  this 
convention  will  be  the  most  notable  of  any 
ever  held.  All  lovers  of  philosophic 
studies  will  certainly  attend. 


Teachers  Take  Notice. 

A  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country  will  visit  Chicago  this  summer, 
between  July  1  and  August  30.  A  ma- 
jority of  them  will  time  their  visit  to  the 
Columbian  Exhibit  so  as  to  attend  the 
Educational  Congress  to  be  held  during 
the  week  beginning  July  24.  The  officers 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  have  organized  an  enter- 
tainment committee  who  will  obtain  good 
homes,  at  rates  to  suit  the  teacher's 
purse,  for  all  persons  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  by  paying  the 
membership  fee  of  $2.  This  fee  must  be 
paid  before  July  15,  to  secure  these  priv- 
ileges. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  the  associate  editor 
of  this  magazine,  who  was  for  five  years 
the  treasurer  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  will  ac- 
commodate our  subscribers  and  others  by 
sending  them  a  membership  certificate, 
with  coupons  attached,  on  receipt  of  the 
$2  membership  fee.  One  of  these  cou- 
pons entitles  the  owner  to  a  volume  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  World's  Educa- 
tional Congress  for  1893,  which  every 
teacher  will  want  especially,  and  which 
costs  $2.  The  other  coupon  entitles  the 
holder  to  the  assistance  of  the  commit- 
tee in" securing  a  home  in  Chicago  during 
his  visit  to  the  city. 

On  page  311,  February  number  of  this 
journal,  the  committee  give  full  informa- 
tion to  those  wishing  accommodations: 
The  cost  ranging  from  $1.50  per  day  in 
private  families,  to  $2  and  $3  in  hotels. 
This  service  will  save  strangers  more 
than  the  $2  membership  fee.  Send  $2 
at  once  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  who  will  forward  to  you  certifi- 
cate and  coupons.  Remember  to  enclose 
a  two-cent  stamp  for  return  of  certificate. 
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The  coupons  give  you  full  instructions 
how  to  secure  homes  in  Chicago,  and  also 
the  volume  of  proceedings,  which  will  be 
sent  you,  express  paid. 

Those  who  have  not  secured  accommo- 
dations should  attend  to  this  matter  at 
once,  to  insure  pleasant  stopping  places. 


Prof.  Hall  Resigns. 

In  reporting  the  action  of  the  board  of 
trustees  in  asking  for  Mr.  Frank  Hall's 
resignation  of  the  superintendency  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  Jacksonville,  111. ,  a  lo- 
cal paper  says: 

We  understand  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Short  was 
appointed  superintendent,  the  appointment  to 
take  effect  July  1.  The  impression,  obtained 
was  that  the  superintendent  and  trustees  each 
sought  to  be  considerate  of  the  other,  and 
that  but  for  the  politics  of  the  day  they  would 
have  worked  together  agreeably  and  gladly. 

During  his  incumbency  of  the  office  Mr.  Hall 
has  made  a  phenomenal  record.  In  the  build- 
ing he  and  his  excellent  wife  have  been  more 
like  father  and  mother  to  the  children  than 
anything  else.  They  have  in  every  possible 
manner  sought  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  charges,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  secured 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  their  sightless  pu- 
pils. As  an  instructor,  Mr.  Hall  has  a  well- 
nigh  national  reputation,  and  the  result  of  his 
eminent  ability  in  that  respect  has  been  con- 
stantly evident.  As  a  business  man,  he  has 
superior  faculties,  as  all  are  aware  who  have 
known  him.  He  has  quadrupled  the  output  of 
the  shops;  has  managed  the  institution  with 
great  economy  and  success  in  a  financial  way; 
has,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  fitted  pupils  for 
self-support,  and  inspired  all  with  an  ambition 
to  earn  a  living. 

In  the  city  he  has  proved  himself  an  affable 
gentleman;  courteous  to  all,  and  while  ab- 
sorbed wholly  in  his  great  work,  he  has  been 
genial  and  pleasant  toward  all  whom  he  has 
met.  He  has  ignored  all  matters  except  the 
good  of  the  institution,  and  has  been  especially 
careful  to  see  that  the  religious  preferences  of 
all  the  parents  have  been  respected. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  administration 
has  been  the  wonderful  inventions  he  has  per- 
fected for  the  blind.  His  method  of  preparing 
outline  maps;  his  maps  of  the  state,  showing 
railroads  and  important  places,  and  many 
other  things,  have  been  worthy  of  great  praise, 
while  his  typewriter  for  the  blind  will  work  a 
revolution  in  the  education  and  lives  of  the 
sightless,  and  prove  a  boon  to  them,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  has  al- 
ready been  used  in  many  states  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  and  inquiries  have  been  sent 
for  it  from  China  and  Japan.  In  the  interests 
of  humanity  Gov.  Altgeld  has  been  urged  by 
patrons  of  the  institution,  by  friends  and  in- 
structors of  the  blind  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  others  in  large  numbers,  to  retain 
Mr.  Hall,  but  none  have  been  of  any  effect 
with  a  man  void  of  the  slightest  sentiments  of 


decency  or  humanity.  His  orders  to  the  trus- 
tees were  explicit  that  Mr.  Hall  should  go,  and 
he  leaves  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  have 
in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  him.  He 
has  been  sought  for  in  many  directions  and 
will  be  in  demand  in  educational  circles. 

We  believe  this  voices  the  sentiments 
of  the  educational  people  without  regard 
to  party,  both  in  respect  to  Mr.  Hall, 
and  also  the  action  of  G-ov.  Altgeld. 
Who  Dr.  Short  is  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  are  certain  that  the  appointment  un- 
der the  circumstances  is  no  honor  either 
to  himself  or  the  state,  and  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  declining  it. 


The  Teacher's  Bureau. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  need  of 
reliable  teachers'  bureaus,  for  bringing 
teachers  and  school  boards  into  cor- 
respondence with  each  other,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  more  intelligent  members 
of  both  classes.  An  agency  conducted 
for  revenue  only  by  non-responsible  par- 
ties had  better  be  shunned.  But  an 
agency  that  is  competent  to  select  teach- 
ers for  positions,  and  does  its  business  on 
strictly  business  principles  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  necessity.  We  take  some 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  statements  that  we  have  received 
from  persons  who  have  had  dealings  with 
the  Public-School  Bureau,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  pages.  We  have 
already  a  large  number  of  calls  for  cap- 
able teachers,  at  first  class  salaries,  for 
all  the  different  grades.  We  need  many 
more  teachers.  We  invite  all  who  are 
conscious  that  they  are  successful  teachers 
and  who  wish  to  better  their  present  po- 
sitions to  correspond  with  us. 


The  County  Institute. 

The  waste  in  education  is  dishearten- 
ing indeed.  The  prodigality  of  nature 
is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  it. 
But  in  nature  the  thousands  that  perish 
enrich  the  soil  for  the  one  that  survives. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  wasted  en- 
ergy in  education  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to 
paralyze  the  efforts  that  are  wisely  di- 
rected ?  We  wish  that  the  institute  were 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  There  are  in- 
stitutes that  are  exceptions,  it  is  true, 
and  noble  exceptions.  But  they  tend  to 
prove  rather  than  disprove  the  rule. 
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The  fault  is  not  in  the  teachers  who  attend 
but  in  the  instructors  who  instruct.  We 
have  seen  institutes  in  more  than  one  state 
where  every  hour  of  every  day  that  the 
teachers  attended  was  a  positive  detriment 
to  them.  They  would  be  justified  in  equity, 
in  demanding  of  the  management  not 
only  the  repayment  of  all  expenses,  but 
payment  for  time  wasted  and  damages 
inflicted. 

There  are  two  classes  of  worthless  in- 
structors: The  first  is  the  country  school 
teacher,  who  is  no  better  fitted  to  in- 
struct than  are  a  score  of  other  teachers 
in  the  county.  But  the  management  is 
under  some  obligation,  political  or  other, 
which  it  discharges  by  employing  such 
persons  to  work  in  the  institute.  These 
do  not  do  much  harm,  if  they  do  no  good; 
for  the  teachers  of  the  county  estimate 
them  at  their  proper  value  and  esteem 
their  instruction  according  to  this  esti- 
mate. 

The  other  class  includes  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  hold  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  influence  in  the  county 
or  state,  and  yet  have  never  made  any 
serious  study  of  the  purpose  or  method 
of  institute  instruction,  and  who  appear 
before  their  classes  from  day  to  day  with- 
out any  adequate  preparation,  and  merely 
drivel.  Many  of  them  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  they  will  attempt  to  do  when 
they  begin,  and  no  one  can  say  what  they 
have  done  of  benefit  to  the  teachers  when 
they  end.  They  are  superintendents  of 
reputation,  or  teachers  of  important 
schools,  and  their  spontaneous  and  ex- 
tempore thoughts  are  supposed  to  edify 
the  country  school  teacher.  They  are 
more  harmful  than  the  other  class  for  the 
reason  that  the  teachers  who  attend  look 
upon  them  as  examples  to  imitate.  They 
furnish  those  whom  they  instruct,  with 
their  ideals  of  the  matter  and  method 
with  which  a  teacher  should  be  equipped. 
And  what  ideals  ! 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  lack-a- 
daisical,  purposeless,  work  done  in  the  in- 
stitutes by  persons  who  occupy  positions 
of  honor  and  influence  in  the  schools  of 
the  states.  It  is  these  instructors  that  are 
rendering  the  institutes  of  little  avail. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  classes 
of  valuable  instructors  who  work  in  the 
institutes: 

The  one  class  includes  those  who  are 
persistent  students  of  the  work  that  an 


institute  should  do,  and  of  ways  and 
means  of  doing  it  on  the  level  with  the 
teacher's  ability  to  follow  and  compre- 
hend. They  are  good  teachers,  and  con- 
centrate all  their  teaching  ability  upon 
the  work  they  are  set  to  do.  The  longer 
they  have  work  the  more  thorough  is 
their  preparation  for  each  lesson. 

Another  class  includes  those  capable, 
conscientious  teachers  of  some  special 
subjects,  who  do  not  know  institute  work, 
but  do  know  how  to  teach,  and  they  set 
to  work  to  teach  the  subject  assigned  to 
them  in  the  best  way  they  can.  They 
are  valuable  instructors  for  the  inspir- 
ation and  interest  they  awaken  in  their 
subjects,  and  for  the  example  of  good 
teaching  they  afford.  We  have  seen  not 
a  few  of  both  of  these  classes  of  instruc- 
tors in  institutes. 

We  have  made  this  analysis  in  order 
to  suggest  one  basis,  at  least,  to  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  for  judging  the 
value  of  the  institutes  they  attend,  and 
for  approving  it  or  protesting  against 
them  accordingly.  The  teachers  ought 
not  to  endure  longer,  without  protest, 
the  worthless  instruction  doled  out  to 
them  in  too  many  of  the  county  insti- 
tutes. If  the  management  cannot  secure 
competent  instructors  for  one  month,  let 
it  put  the  institute  into  another  month 
when  it  can  secure  them.  We  happen 
to  know  that  some  of  the  most  valuable 
institute  instructors  are  not  much  sought 
after.  So  long  as  the  teachers  do  not 
ask  for  better  instruction  they  will  not 
be  sought  after,  except  where  the  man- 
agement is  itself  fully  alive  to  the  good 
that  springs  from  a  first-class  institute. 


The  Chicago  Schools  and  Dr.  Bice. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  of  coming  im- 
provement in  education  is  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms upon  the  schools  that  appear  in  all 
classes  of  publications.  They  would  not  be 
published  if  the  public  would  not  read  them. 
The  public  does  read  them  and  many  find  in 
them  an  expression  of  their  own  half-formed 
convictions.  This  seems  to  be  detrimental. 
Opposition  to  the  schools  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing. But  there  is  one  condition  worse  than 
this,  from  which  we  are  slowly  emerging — that 
of  public  indifference.  There  is  a  deal  of  philos- 
ophy in  Mrs.  Bolinbrook's  remark  to  her  hus- 
band that  she  would  rather  he  thought  ill  of 
her  than  not  to  think  of  her  at  all. 

The  schools  are  honey-combed  with  faults, 
both  in  regard  to  the  matter  taught  and  the 
method  of  teaching  it.    Every  teacher  whose 
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mind  is  alert  knows  this  and  would  rejoice  in 
a  larger  opportunity  to  help  to  remedy  it.  Only 
the  public  can  give  this  opportunity.  Until 
this  omnipotent  power  becomes  conscious  of 
the  need  of  reform,  larger  opportunities  to  re- 
form will  not  be  given. 

The  Journal  regrets  that  Dr.  Rice  is  not  a 
more  capable  critic.  He  has  had  the  ear  of 
the  public  as  no  one,  since  Col.  Parker's  era  of 
popularity,  has  had  it.  He  fails,  where  Col. 
Parker  failed,  in  properly  estimating  values. 
He  is  one  of  the  do-not  do-this-but-do-that  ed- 
ucational doctors.  He  does  not  see  that  the 
"this"  is,  perhaps,  of  even  more  value  than 
the  "that."  And  yet  the  public  could  not  be 
aroused  by  a  strictly  judicial  report  of  the 
schools.  That  would  not  be  sufficiently  start- 
ling. No  more  truly  progressive  and  judicial 
report  has  been  made  than  that  of  the  Wash- 
ington City  schools  by  Dr.  Harris.  But  no 
popular  magazine  or  newspaper  has  ever 
thought  of  publishing  it.    It  is  too  fair. 


After  reading  Dr.  Rice's  report  of  what  he 
saw  in  Chicago,  which  appeared  in  an  April 
magazine,  we  determined  to  follow  in  his  track 
and  look  at  the  same  things  he  looked  at.  We 

went  to  the  school  which  he  especially 

held  up  to  ridicule,  and  we  followed  the  work 
carefully  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest 
in  the  building.  An  educational  critic  must 
be  strangely  organized  who  could  see  only 
something  to  laugh  at  in  that  school.  To  an 
ignoramus  who  did  not  see  what  some  of  these 
exercises  meant  they  might  seem  very  funny. 
(Some  spectators  were  laughing  at  the 
"antics,"  as  they  thought  them,  of  the  Japan- 
ese the  other  day,  at  the  dedication  of  one  of 
their  buildings  in  the  World's  Fair  grounds. 
But  when  these  spectators  discovered  the  tears 
flowing  down  the  cheeks  of  some  of  the  per- 
formers, they  concluded  that  maybe  it  meant 
something  after  all.  But  these  spectators  have 
this  defense,  that  they  did  not  proclaim  them- 
selves experts  on  Japanese  customs.) 

We  have  not  room  to  print  Mr.  Rice's  cari- 
cature, as  it  now  seems  to  us  to  be,  of  this 
school.  Those  who  care  to  compare  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  same  thing  on  two 
persons,  both  of  whom  claim  to  know  some- 
thing about  schools,  can  read  the  April  Forum 
in  connection  with  this  article. 

This  building  is  filled  with  Bohemian  chil- 
dren. Not  one  of  these  knows  the  English  lan- 
guage on  entering  school.  They  never  hear 
any  other  language  than  Bohemian  spoken  at 
home,  and  their  language  of  the  street  is  chiefly 
that.  The  problem  is  how  best  to  teach  these 
children  the  English  language  and  the  pre- 
scribed branches  of  study  at  the  same  time. 
They  begin  by  teaching  them  to  pronounce  the 
English,  and  the  elementary  sounds  are  care- 
fully taught  at  first.  These  Bohemian  chil- 
dren have  had  no  practice  in  making  these 
sounds,  either  separately  or  in  combinations. 
Teacher  and  pupils  go  to  work  at  it  as  if  the 
success  of  the  World's  Fair  depended  upon 
mastering  them.  Their  faces  are  distorted,  to^ 
be  sure,  during  the  practice.  The  sounds  are 
painfully  accurate  to  the  cultured  ear.  But 
they  succeed  in  a  very  short  time  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties,  and  the  articulation  of  these 


children  throughout  the  grades  is  remarkably 
distinct. 

While  the  children  are  learning  to  pronounce 
the  English  they  are  also  learning  to  make  out 
the  pronunciation  of  new  words.  This  they 
do  by  a  peculiar  method  of  "word-building." 
The  children  in  a  short  time  become  very  ex- 
pert in  making  out  new  words  either  in  script 
or  print.  We  heard  a  class  reading  in  the  Sec- 
end  Reader  with  great  fluency  who  entered 
the  school  last  September,  ignorant  of  English 
words,  spoken  or  printed.  Of  course  these 
children  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
all  they  read,  in  the  first  or  even  in  the  second 
year.  Nor  do  they  comprehend  so  well  in  any 
grade  as  would  American  children  brought  up 
in  intelligent  and  cultured  homes.  But  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  fill  these  words  with 
meaning  as  they  advance  from  grade  to  grade. 

Now  this  way  of  teaching  Bohemian  children 
to  read  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  ridicule. 
They  put  a  good  deal  of  physical  energy  into 
the  business,  and  distort  their  faces  in  trying 
to  master  our  pronunciation.  But  they  mas- 
ter it,  and  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  A  little 
reflection  shows  that  these  children  learn 
English  very  much  as  American  children  learn 
it.  They  hear  and  speak  words  that  they  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of.  But  their  experience 
is  constantly  helping  them  to  find  out  this  mean- 
ing. So,  too,  they  see  things  and  get  ideas  that 
they  do  not  have  words  for  and  through  their 
experience  they  are  finding  words  for  them. 
That  is,  the  child  learns  in  both  ways:  (1)  by 
getting  a  word  and  then  putting  a  meaning  to 
it;  and  (2)  by  getting  a  meaning  and  putting 
it  into  a  word. 

Mr.  Rice  did  not  see  plants  and  animals  in 
the  room,  and  the  children  engaged  in  the 
study  of  them  and  other  objects.  He  thought 
the  teaching  was  unscientific,  therefore.  This 
word  scientific!  How  many  sins  are  committed 
in  its  name!  Who  that  knows  anything  about 
the,  as  yet,  very"unscientific"  science  of  teach- 
ing is  ready  to  say  that  the  process  we  have 
described  of  teaching  Bohemian  children  the 
English  language,  is  not,  in  the  main,  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  laws  of  the  growth  of  a 
child  in  knowledge.  We  think  this  school  is 
at  fault  in  that  it  does  not  use  enough  ob- 
jects, and  actions,  and  life  experiences,  to  help 
the  children  put  a  proper  meaning  into  the 
words  they  speak  and  write.  When  the  objects 
or  pictures  can  be  had  to  show  the  meaning  of 
words,  these  foreign  born  children  need  such 
helps  more  than  do  those  to  whom  English  is 
a  mother  tongue.  Here  is  a  place  where  all  the 
"fads"  are  needed  if  they  are  used  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Rice  laughs  at  their  head  and  body  move- 
ments and  he  calls  them  Delsartian.  They  were 
not  very  graceful,  certainly.  But  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  these  children  are  not  better  able 
by  this  conformation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
body  to  the  different  sentiments  expressed,  to 
interpret  the  thoughts  of  other  people.  The 
fault  is  not  that  use  is  made  of  bodily  atti- 
tudes to  interpret  the  meaning  of  language, 
but  that  more  use  is  not  made  of  many  other 
things  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  asked  to  see  the  arithmetic  recitation 
with  its  "pianissimos,  crescendos,  fortissimis 
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and  diminuendos."  They  were  all  in  it  for 
him  who  had  an  eye  and  ear  only  for  those 
things.  The  pupils  had  a  "painfully"  accurate 
enunciation,  and  placed  an  exaggerated  em- 
phasis upon  the  words  in  the  problems  that 
were  the  key-words.  But  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  were  Bohemian  chil- 
dren, and  that  they  were  talking  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  fit  matter  for 
ridicule.  How  much  better  would  Dr.  Rice 
have  done  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  if 
he  had  been  put  into  a  school  in  Bohemia  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  had  had  no  practice  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue  except  what  he  got  in  school. 
Possibly  the  German  scientific  methods  in 
vogue  there  may  have  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
think  and  speak  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  like 
a  native  Bohemian;  but  we  confess  to  not  a 
little  surprise  that  these  Bohemian  children 
did  their  part  so  well.  The  exaggeration,  in 
feature  and  action,  we  thought,  might  be  over- 
looked in  children  from  central  Europe,  es- 
pecially since  it  resulted  in  an  English  enunci- 
ation that  in  some  respects  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  native  born  American.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at. 

We  soon  concluded  that  Dr.  Rice  did  not  know 
that  these  were  children  who  learned  all  they 
knew  of  Englishin  the  school;  but  we  were  told 
that  he  was  fuliy  informed  as  to  this  fact.  We 
then  set  to  work  to  find  out  how  an  "expert 
school  critic"  could  write  such  a  report  of  such 
a  school.  We  think  we  discovered  the  expla- 
nation on  the  last  page  of  the  April  Forum. 
We  learn  there  that  he  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1857,  and  we  >uppose  that  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  which 
he  described  in  a  former  article.  He  after- 
wards graduated  from  a  medical  college  in 
New  York  City.  Some  of  us  know  from  actual 
experience  how  much,  or  rather  how  little, 
this  necessarily  signifies  in  the  matter  of  prep- 
aration for  anything,  and  especially  for  be- 
coming an  expert  educational  critic.  He  then 
attended  courses  of  lectures  in  Germany  on 
psychology  and  pedagogy.  What  opportuni- 
ties he  had  improved  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  German  language  before  going,  the 
account  does  not  state.  He  "afterwards 
studied  the  school  work  of  various  European 
countries."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
taught  school,  or  that  he  ever  learned  any- 
thing about  schools  by  his  favorite  "scientific 
method."  He  certainly  has  never  learned  by 
doing.  He  who  studies  by  observation  alone 
sees  only  what  his  previous  experience  has  put 
into  himself.  Dr.  Rice's  experience,  judging 
from  this  record,  does  not  seem  to  give  great 
assurance  that  he  knows  much  about  school 
work  from  the  inside.  His  report  of  this  par- 
ticular Chicago  school  confirms  one  in  this 
opinion.  It  does  not  appear  from  his  prepara- 
tion or  from  this  report  that  he  is  able  to  an- 
alyze the  work  of  a  school  and  estimate  the 
value  of  the  different  exercises  and  influences 
in  preparing  the  children  for  self-directive  liv- 
ing in  this  country.  What  meaning  he  puts 
into  the  term  "scientific  teaching"  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  His  nearest  approach  to  a  defini- 
tion is  that  teaching  whose  method  is  "abreast 
of  the  times."  We  confess  ignorance  as  to 
what  methods  are  to  be  considered  "abreast  of 


the  times,"  if  by  methods  is  meant  ways  of  do- 
ing. It  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the 
child's  life  in  the  school  shall  be  in  touch  at  as 
many  points  as  possible  with  what  is  intelligent 
life  outside  of  the  school.  There  are  several 
ways  of  accomplishing  this,  any  one  of  which 
might  be  pronounced  scientific,  we  imagine. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say,  and  are  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  say,  is,  that  Dr.  Rice  cannot 
see  what  a  school  is  worth  to  the  children.  He 
does  not  seem  to  discriminate  between  the 
needs  of  different  classes  of  pupils.  He  gives 
his  i  ntire  attention  to  some  distorted  and  un- 
graceful motions,  and  does  not  seem  to  see 
what  is  really  being  done  for  the  children.  We 
are  speaking  only  of  the  one  particular  school 
which  he  held  up  to  ridicule,  but  which  every 
schoolmaster  saw,  from  his  own  report,  was 
worthy  of  respect.  Nor  did  he  seem  to  see  the 
spirit  that  prevailed  in  this  school.  We  wish 
the  churches  in  Chicago  were  half  as  much  in 
earnest  as  were  these  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  children  leave  that  building  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year,  and  but  few  attend  any  other 
school.  But  they  will  always  love  the  school, 
and  this  love  will  help  to  keep  them  loyal  to 
the  state. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  work  of  this  school.  It  has 
serious  defects,  most  of  which  are  incident  to  the 
school  system  of  the  city.  The  teachers  are  not 
artists.  We  were  not  sure  that  they  saw  much 
better  than  did  Mr.  Rice  the  real  meaning  of  the 
work  they  are  doing.  Too  much  of  that  form, 
which  can  be  defended  in  the  lowest  grades,  is 
carried  on  into  the  higher.  There  are  certain 
peculiar  mannerisms  that  ought  to  be 
abolished;  such  as  that  mechanical  looking 
off  the  book  and  "staring"  at  the  teacher  or 
visitor  when  reading,  and  things  akin  to  that. 
But,  after  all,  those  are  small  matters.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  these  children  acquire 
the  power  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
printed  page.  To  do  this,  they  must  get  the 
meaning  of  all  they  say  and  do  in  the  school, 
and  they  must  get  this  meaning  in  a  way  that 
will  develop  the  power  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  other  things.  This  requires  a  larger 
observation  of  things  and  more  effort  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination.  There  is  too  much  faith 
in  the  power  of  a  verbal  statement  to  create  in 
the  child's  mind  the  meaning  and  imagery 
that  must  go  with  the  statement  to  have  it 
understood.  The  teachers  do  not  seem  to  re- 
alize that  words  do  not  necessarily  carry  their 
meaning  with  them,  especially  in  the  case  of 
these  Bohemian  children.  The  rigid  demands 
of  a  course  of  study  would  tend  to  foster  this 
evil.  There  is  not  time  to  teach  all  tho  state- 
ments required  and  be  sure  that  an  adequate 
meaning  goes  with  them.  We  believe  that  in 
order  to  teach  the  three  R's  at  all  satisfactorily 
in  a  school  like  this  one,  all  the  other  subjects 
of  study,  and  all  the  "fads"  besides,  must  con- 
tinually contribute  their  assistance. 

G.  P.  B. 


The  editorial  correspondence  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for 
this  number.   It  will  be  resumed  in  June. 
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MISCELLANY. 


For  Decoration  Day. 

Bring  flowers,  the  brightest  and  fairest, 

From  mansion  and  cottage  and  field; 
Bring  flowers,  the  richest  and  rarest 

Forest,  prairie,  or  garden  can  yield; 
Then  twine  them  with  fair,  loving  fingers, 

And  here  place  the  chaplets  ye  wreathe, 
While  memory  lovingly  lingers, 

And  blesses  the  sleepers  beneath. 

Sleep  on,  brave  hearts,  no  troublous  morn  shal 
come, 

No  bugle's  reveille,  no  beat  of  drum; 
No  fife's  shrill  note  shall  call  your  weary  feet, 
No  wintry  storm  to  face,  no  scorching  heat. 
Above  your  quiet  beds  the  grasses  spring, 
Mid  rustling,  vernal  leaves,  the  warblers  sing; 
By  day,  upon  each  couch  the  sunbeams  rest, 
By  night,  the  gentle  dews,  above  each  breast. 

The  land  ye  died  to  save,  peace  hovers  o'er, 
No  sound  of  foe  is  heard  from  shore  to  shore; 
The  flag  ye  loved  so  well  no  star  has  lost, 
We  taste  the  good  ye  bought  at  such  a  cost. 
With  grateful  memories,  we  come  to-day, 
Here  at  your  lowly  graves  our  tribute  pay; 
The  beauteous  flowers  we  strew,  your  rest 
above, 

Shall  tell  our  gratitude  and  lasting  love. 

Thus,  through  the  long  years  that  are  coming, 

When  spring  brings  her  gift  of  the  flowers, 
When  bees  amid  blossoms  are  humming, 

We'll  remember  these  soldiers  of  ours. 
When  nature  in  promise  rejoices, 

We'll  beautify  each  sacred  bed, 
And  children  shall  join  their  young  voices, 

To  honor  our  patriot  dead. 

E.  C.  H. 


The  World's  Congress. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to 
many  school  officers.  We  are  requested 
to  say  that  each  city  school  can  send  a 
delegate  and  an  alternate.  This  is  a 
congress  that  ought  to  be  popular  among 
the  young  people.  It  will  certainly  be 
largely  attended  if  their  attention  is 
called  to  it: 

Chicago,  III.,  April  14,  189.3. 

The  congress  of  the  representative  youth  of 
the  public  schools  will  convene  during  the 
week  commencing  July  17,  and  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  congress  that  I  now  solicit  your 
hearty  co-operation. 

The  delegates  to  this  congress  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

One  for  every  county,  and  one  additional  for 
every  eight  thousand  population.  Every  dele- 
gate must  be  between  thirteen  and  twenty 


years  of  age,  and  may  be  selected  from  the 
high  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  ungraded 
country  schools.  The  question  of  sex  is  not 
to  be  considered. 

Our  earnest  request  is  that  you,  as  a  school 
officer,  select  from  among  the  youth  in  your 
city,  county,  or  official  district,  a  number  con- 
sistent witli  the  above  apportionment,  with  al- 
ternates, and  send  the  names,  ages,  and  post- 
office  address  to  us,  that  we  may  register  them 
and  send  official  certificates  of  membership  to 
them.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  limit  the 
basis  of  your  selection,  we  suggest  that  schol- 
arship, literary  ability,  and  upright  citizenship, 
be  honored  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  se- 
lection may  be  regarded  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
This  congress  will  be  a  great  inspiration  to 
the  thousands  of  delegates,  and  through  them, 
in  their  reports,  to  the  schools  and  communi- 
ties they  will  represent,  an  uplifting  power  to 
all  the  youth,  who  are  to  be  the  masters  in  every 
dej  artment  of  industry  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century;  and  who  more  ihan  all 
others  need  and  will  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition. 

We  ask  you  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  press  in 
your  vicinity,  that  still  greater  interest  may 
be  aroused  among  youth  and  adults  for  the 
Youth's  World's  Congress  and  the  infinite  at- 
traction of  the  whole  exposition.  Should  the 
delegates  wish  us  to  make  any  arrangement 
for  them  and  their  friends,  in  the  way  of  en- 
tertainment, we  shall  be  glad  to  answer  all 
questions,  give  all  needed  information,  and  be 
of  any  service  in  securing  pleasant  quarters  for 
them. 

Do  not  fail  to  have  your  schools  represented, 
and  by  those  who  among  your  youth  are  best 
fitted  to  grasp  in  all  its  largeness  the  opportu- 
nity offered,  and  to  take  home  to  their  associ- 
ates the -lessons  learned.  We  solicit  an  early 
reply.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  F.  Nightingale, 
Chairman  of  Committee,  Room  No.  72,  Board 

of  Education,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Missouri  Schools. 

The  forty-third  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  of  Missouri  is  at  hand. 
State  Supt.  L.  E.  Wolfe  has  a  full  and 
interesting  discussion  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  education  in  the  state  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  different  movements 
that  have  been  inaugurated,  and  their 
successes.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  friction  over  the  workings  of  the 
text-book  law,  in  the  fact  that  the  houses 
contracting  to  furnish  books  did  not  al- 
ways do  it  promptly.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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and  the  American  Book  Company  are  not 
complained  of.  The  adopted  readers  and 
geographies  seem  to  have  given  the  most 
trouble.  Supt.  Wolfe  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  trying  to  improve  education  in 
the  state.  He  has  begun  at  the  right 
end  in  trying  to  improve  the  teaching 
force.  His  state  training  school  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  movements  in- 
augurated, in  our  opinion.  He  writes 
as  follows  about  it  in  his  report: 

The  second  session  of  the  State  Training 
School  was  held  in  the  Warrensburg  State 
Normal  School  building,  June'  24  to  July  5, 
1892.  While  the  enrollment  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  year  before,  the  work  was  of  a 
high  order  and  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
Teachers  had  had  time  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  requirements  of  the  institute 
la  '  ,  and  had  learned  to  better  appreciate  its 
benefits.  This  training  school  must  prove  a 
powerful  agency,  not  only  in  giving  us  better 
institute  instructors  and  conductors,  but  better 
superintendents  and  principals  of  town  schools. 
What  right  have  teachers  to  insist  upon  pupils 
attending  school,  unless  the  instruction  is 
worthy  their  attendance?  And  with  greater 
force,  what  right  have  institute  instructors  to 
insist  upon  teachers  attending  institutes,  un- 
less the  instruction  is  worthy  their  attendance? 
unless  they  can  give  not  only  knowledge  but 
inspiration?  By  means  of  the  institute  law  the 
actual  leaders  of  education  in  Missouri — those 
who  are  leaders  by  virtue  of  merit  and  superior 
grasp,  made  so  by  hard  knocks  in  the  school  of 
experience — assemble  annually  in  the  State 
Training  School  to  devote  two  weeks  to  labor- 
iously and  thoughtfully  working  out  educa- 
tional ideals,  to  be  carried  by  them  out  to  all 
the  institutes  of  the  state,  to  be  handed  down, 
through  the  teachers,  to  every  school  in  our 
commonwealth.  In  this  training  school  are  to 
be  forged  the  ideals  of  management  and  meth- 
ods, that,  through  a  direct  line,  are  to  become 
the  heritaae  of  every  institute  instructor,  every 
teacher,  and  every  pupil.  This  training  school 
becomes  the  model  for  114  institutes,  and  these 
institutes  in  turn  become  the  models  for  10,000 
district  schools.  We  can  not  rise  above  our 
ideals. 


Indiana  Questions. 

State  Board  Questions  for  the  last  monthly 
examination  of  teachers  in  Indiana: 

U.  S.  HISTOKY. 

1.  (Uvea  brief  statement  of  t1  e  discouragements  which 
Columbus  had  to  overcome  before  be  began  the  voyage  ou 
which  he  discovered  America. 

2.  (a)  Give  an  account  of  the  election  of  .Jefferson  to  the 
presidency  in  1800. 

(b)  Give  an  account  of  the  election  of  Haves  to  the  pres- 
idency. 

3.  Name  three  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil 
\\  ar,  stiite  the  commander  on  each  side,  the  result  of  the 
battle,  mid  the  effect  of  this  result  upon  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  war. 

4.  When  did  the  Constitution  become  the  "supreme  law 
of  the  land?''  How  may  it  be  amended?  To  whom  is  the 
power  given  to  make  treaties?   To  try  impeachments?'  To 


declare  war?  To  admit  new  states?  To  fill  senatorial  va- 
cancies during  the  recess  of  the  State  Legislatures? 

5.  State  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  within  the  past  ten  years. 

'  ANSWEES. 

1-2.  Answers  to  these  are  readily  found  in 
any  text-book. 

3.  This  could  not  be  answered  satisfactorily 
except  by  an  expert  in  military  and  govern- 
mental affairs.  Some  of  the  battles  had  a 
much  wider  range  of  influence  than  others 
upon  the  progress  of  the  war.  Important  bat- 
tles from  this  standpoint  were  Bull-run,  Shiloh, 
Antietam,  The  Wilderness,  and  Gettysburg. 
Consult  the  text-books  for  other  details  of  the 
question. 

4.  See  Constitution  of  United  States. 

5.  The  last  ten  years  have  not  been  fruitful 
of  important  national  events.  The  enactment 
of  the  tariff  law,  and  its  rejection  by  the  peo- 
ple, is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy.  •  The  ques- 
tion with  Chili  attracted  attention,  but  was  of 
no  great  importance.  The  arbitration  of  the 
fishery  matter  follows  a  precedent  already  es- 
tablished. The  annexation  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is,  in  some  respects,  the  important 
question.  The  Columbian  Exhibit  will  prob- 
ably be  the  principal  event  of  the  decade  to 
which  it  belongs. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  distribiition  of  animals  over  the 
earth  depend  ? 

2.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  the  special,  or  state  edi- 
tions of  geographies  ? 

3.  How  many  counties  are  in  Indiana  ?  Draw  an  outline 
map  of  your  own  county,  and  give  its  boundaries. 

4.  Name  the  states  which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  give  their  capitals. 

5.  Name  the  provinces  of  British  America,  and  give  a 
short  description  of  the  most  important  one. 

6.  Bound  France,  locate  its  capital,  and  give  the  more 
important  exports  of  ihe  country. 

7.  Where  is  the  Red  Sea  ?  Bay  of  Bengal  ?  New  Zea- 
land ?   Strait  of  Gibraltar  ? 

8.  Assign  a  lesson  as  to  a  class  beginning  the  study  of 
Europe. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Animals  are  found  on  the  earth  where  the 
environment  will  supply  their  physical  needs. 

2.  The  children  should  have  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  their  own  state. 
The  larger  map  and  fuller  text  of  a  special  edi- 
tion helps  them  to  this. 

3.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Text-bo  ,k  questions. 

8.  First,  fix  the  position  of  Europe  on  the 
ivorld  in  relation  to  state  in  which  the  class 
live;  second,  fix  on  the  earth  the  position  of  Eu- 
rope in  relation  to  the  other  continents  and  the 
oceans;  third,  fix  the  general  contour  of  the 
continent;  fourth,  construct  an  image  of  the 
topography,  putting  mountains,  plains,  rivers, 
bodies  of  water,  etc.,  in  their  proper  places; 
fifth,  imagine  the  kinds  of  climate  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent*  and  the  reasons, 
etc.  This  suggests  a  general  mode  of  proced- 
ure embracing  many  lessons!  The  first  lesson, 
or  more,  would  be  to  require  to  fix  properly  in 
the  minds  of  the  class  Europe's  position  on 
the  earth  in  relation  to  themselves. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (a)  What  is  a,rule,  as  used  in  Arithmetic?  (b)  Should 
pupils  be  required  to  commit  the  t^xt  of  rules  in  Arith- 
metic?   (c)  Why? 

2.  Give  rule  for  pointing  in  multiplication  of  decimals 
and  demonstrate  its  correctness. 

3.  How  many  feet,  board  measure,  can  be  cut  from  a 
squared  log  16  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  thick, 
allowing  %  of  an  inch  for  each  cut  of  the  saw? 

4.  The  product  of  three  factors  is  16%,  and  two  of  them 
are  1  4-9  and  2%.    What  is  the  other? 

5.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  together  own  one  square  mile  of  land; 
A  owns  5-6  as  many  acres  as  B;  B  owns  %  as  many  acres 
as  C;  and  ,C  owns  %  as  many  acres  asD.  How  many  acres 
does  each  man  own? 

6.  I  bought  a  house  which  increased  in  value  20  per  cent 
the  first  year  and  16%  per  cent  on  its  increased  value  the 
second  year,  when  I  sold  it  for  $18,472.  How  much  did  I 
pay  for  it? 

7.  For  what  sum  must  a  note,  without  interest,  be  drawn 
at  30  days  to  get  $1,200  when  discounted  in  bank  at  5  per 
cent? 

8.  A  room  is  14%  feet  long,  14^  feet  wide,  and  10  feet,  3 
inches  high.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  plastering  its  walls 
and  ceiling  at  15c  per  square  yard? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (1)  Statement  of  a  process.  (2)  No.  (3) 
If  he  knows  the  steps  in  the  process  he  can 
state  them  in  his  own  words. 

2.  The  process  of  multiplying  common  frac- 
tions explains  this  process. 

3.  This  problem  seems  to  be  defective  in 
statement. 

4.  Multiply  the  two  together  and  divide  the 
product  of  the  three  by  the  product  of  the 
two. 

5.  Consider  the  number  of  parts  owned  by  D 
to  be  13,  and  then  find  the  number  of  parts 
owned  by  the  others,  and  divide  the  640  acres 
between  them  accordingly. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  worth 
120  per  cent  of  its  cost,  and  of  the  second  1-6 
more  than  this,  or  140  per  cent  of  its  cost. 

7  and  8.  Too  easy  to  need  solution. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Seven  out  of  ten.) 

1.  In  what  does  living  matter  differ  from  dead  matter? 

2.  Define  the  tissues  of  the  arm. 

3.  Describe  the  spinal  column  and  explain  the  advant- 
ages of  its  structure. 

4.  Make  a  cross  section  sketch  of  a  living  long  bone  and 
name  the  parts. 

5.  Where  are  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  formed? 
Where  are  the  white  corpuscles  formed? 

6.  What  is  the  lymphatic  system?  What  is  the  function 
of  lymph? 

7.  WhaJ  arP-  the  functions  of  the  liver? 

8.  Describe  the  skin  and  explain  its  functions. 

9.  How  is  an  impulse  transmitted  from  a  nerve  center  to 
an  organ  ? 

10.  What  are  reflex  actions? 

ANSWERS. 

These  are  text-book  questions.  If  any  one 
will  send  us  an  answer  to  the  9th  question  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  it. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 
(Applicant  to  answer  three  of  the  four.) 

1.  Sustain  by  argument  the  affirm ative  or  negative  of 
this  proposition:  Pupils  should  learn  and  recite  verbatim 
the  definition  of  all  important  things  mentioned  in  the 
subjects  studied. 

2.  Show  by  a  discussion  the  value  of  the  habit  of  prompt- 
ness in  life  after  school  days. 

3.  Argue  for  or  against  corporal  punishment  as  a  mode 
of  correction  in  extreme  misconduct. 

4.  Quote  a  saying o£  Kousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Bacon,  Locke, 
or  Froebel,  and  show  its  application  to  some  plan  of  school 
work.  0 

ANSWERS. 

These  requirements  seem  to  be  tests  of  the 
teacher's  skill  in  constructing  discourse. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  analysis  in  studying  English 
Grammar? 

2.  Would  you  require  pupils  to  construct  many  original 
sentences  in  the  Grammar  work?   Give  your  reasons. 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  that  usually  express  at- 
tributes. 

4.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  that  generally  express  ob- 
jects. 

5.  Name  those  that  generally  express  relations. 

6.  Tell  what  part  of  speech  the  word  "there"  is  in  the 
following  sentences : 

(a)  I  saw  him  there  yesterday. 

(6)  There  is  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

(c)  There!  the  picture  is  ruined. 

(d)  "There"  is  usually  an  adverb. 

7.  Write  an  original  sentence  containing  "where"  a6  a 
double  conjunctive  adverb.  Explain  how  the  word  has 
two  adverbial  uses  and  a  conjunctive  use. 

8.  Write  a  letter  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  words  in 
which  you  apply  for  a  position  as  teacher. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  elements  of  the  sentence  more 
distinct  and  clear. 

2.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  as  well  as  to  study  what  has  been  done,  in 
order  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

3.  Verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

4.  Nouns  and  pronouns. 

5.  Relations  between  ideas  and  thoughts  are 
expressed  by  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
and  also  by  the  verb. 

6.  (a)  Adverb;  (b)  no  part  of  speech;  (c) 
interjection;  (d)  a  noun. 

7.  "He  goes  where  no  man  can  follow.''  This 
is  equivalent  to:  He  goes  to  a  place  (adverb) 
and  (conjunction)  no  man  can  follow  there 
(adverb). 


READING. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls. 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares.  —Longfellow. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  ?  Point  out  ;<ny 
figures  to  be  found  in  the  above  quotation. 

2.  How  would  yo'i  distribute  the  time  during  the  recita- 
tiou  between  spelling  and  defining  and  oral  expression  ? 

3.  What  should  be  done  to  counteract  he  effect  on  good 
reading  of  the  evil  influences  of  much  hasty  scanning  of 
newspapers  and  light  literature  ? 

4.  What  influence  does  the  pupil's  ability  to  read  well 
exert  on  his  other  objects  of  study  ? 

5.  Write  the  a  signment  of  a  reading  lesson,  for  a  class 
in  the  fourth  reader  grade,  keeping  in  view  the  desirabili  y 
of  having  the  pupils  study  much  before  the  recitation 
hour. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  monotone  ?  What  Und  of  compo- 
sition is  most  appropriate  for  the  use  of  such  tones  in 
reading  ? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (1)  A  figure  is  the  use  of  a  word  in  other 
than  its  literal  meaning;  (2)  hearts;  rise;  higher 
levels;  tidal  ivave;  deeper;  rolls;  lifts. 

2.  Study  the  words  while  mastering  the 
meaning  preparatory  to  oral  expression.  Take 
the  time  necessary  for  both. 

3.  Make  the  children  familiar  with  as  much 
good  literature  as  possible. 

4.  To  be  able  to  read  a  subject  in  the  full 
meatiing  of  the  work  is  to  know  it. 

5.  The  lesson  assigned  should  be  determined 
by  the  stage  of  the  study  of  tlie  selection  to 
which  the  class  has  arrived. 
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An  Illustration. 

The  writer  of  the  following  wants  his 
or  her  address  changed.  The  former 
postomce  is  not  given  and  no  signature 
is  attached  to  the  letter.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  what  frequently  happens 
in  our  business.  It  is  impossible  to  obey 
the  order,  for  we  have  no  clue,  either  to 
his  name  or  former  postomce.  By  and 
by  comes  a  letter  giving  us  "hail  Col- 
umbia" for  not  obeying  orders,  and  the 
party  never  ceases  to  publish,  on  all 
occasions,  the  "wretched  business  man- 
agement "  of  this  journal.  We  admit  our 
liability  to  mistakes,  but  we  wish  our 
friends  would  not  make  any.  G-ive  us  a 
fair  chance  and  see  what  we  will  do. 

Hoyleton,  III.,  Dec.  3,  1892. 
Public-School  Publishing  Co. : 

Please  send  The  School  Journal  to  Hoyle- 
ton,  111.,  after  this,  and  inclosed  you  will  find 
the  money  order.  Excuse  me  for  not  sending 
it  at  the  time  promised. 


A  Dignified  Protest. 

The  Journal  of  Education  prints  the 
following  letter.  Woburn  is  a  suburb  of 
Boston.  Are  there  not  some  school 
boards  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  which 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  some  patron 
of  the  schools  to  address  a  similar  letter? 

To  the  Honorable  School  Committee  of  Woburn, 
Mass.  : 

Gentlemen. — The  undersigned,  a  citizen  of 
Woburn,  with  children  in  her  public  schools, 
desires  respectfully  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  present  system  of  examinations  looking  to 
the  promotion  of  pupils.  He  regretfully  makes 
this  protest  from  what  he  believes  to  be  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  the 
comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  parents.  It  is  his  firm  belief  that 
the  system  now  in  vogue — an  heirloom,  it  is 
understood,  which  has  been  transmitted  unim- 
paired from  previous  administrations — is  cum- 
brous, antiquated,  and  not  in  keeping  with  mod- 
ern and  accepted  methods  of  school  instruction. 
He  also  represents  that  the  system  is  uivjust  to 
the  pupil  in  many  instances,  and  that  by  an 
arbitrary  system  of  marking  on  specified  days 
no  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  pupiVs  scholarship 
throughout  the  term  or  year,  such  scholarship 
in  the  cases  which  have  actually  come  under 
his  knowledge  not  being  permitted  to  contrib- 
ute in  any  degree  to  the  standing  of  the  pupil, 
and  that  by  the  limitations  of  the  system  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  counteracting  the  effects  of 
j  inadequate  or  incompetent  instruction.  He  fur- 
ther represents  that  the  present  system  has 
been  abandoned  in  cities  and  towns  of  this 
commonwealth  which  aim  to  have  the  best 


pedagogic  methods;  that  certain  minor  studies 
are  given  undue  prominence,  and  that  in  the 
effort  to  produce  results  which  can  be  tabu- 
lated for  promotion,  these  particular  studies  in 
the  cases  under  his  knowledge  are  taught  out 
of  due  order,  in  a  perfunctory  and  thoroughly 
mechanical  manner. 

To  the  end  that  the  schools  of  Woburn  may 
maintain  the  reputation  they  have  acquired, 
and  that  she  may  put  in  practice  the  best 
me  hods  which  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
other  cities  have  suggested,  and  inconsequence 
of  the  labor  and  almost  impossibility  of  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  the  members  of  the  board 
individually,  the  undersigned  reluctantly 
adopts  this  method  of  calling  the  attention  of 
your  honorable  body  to  a  subject  which  to 
him,  in  common  with  other  parents,  is  one  of 
deep  interest  and  concern. 

Warren  P.  Adams. 


Why  we  Continue  The  Journal. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  some 
letters  we  receive.  Indeed,  we  receive 
many  more  containing  this  sentiment 
than  its  opposite.  To  stop  The  Journal. 
at  the  end  of  the  subscription  would 
offend  many  more  than  it  would  please: 

Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

My  Dear  Journal  : 

In  your  last  number  you  made  a  threat  that 
you  would  continue  to  send  The  Journal  to> 
subscribers  until  all  back  accounts  are  settled, 
and  The  Journal  ordered  discontinued.  This- 
is  the  best  news  that  I  have  heard  for  some- 
time. Please  continue  my  subscription,  and 
whenever  you  want  any  money  send  in  your 
bill  for  same  and  I  will  endeavor  to  remit. 

The  point  is,  I  don't  want  The  Journal 
discontinued. 

Yours  sincerely, 

N.  F.  Daum. 


Editorial  Mention. 

There  was  talk  about  ex-President  Harrison 
as  the  president  of  Indiana  University. 

Prof.  Cooley,  principal  of  the  East  Aurora 
high  school,  has  been  elected  to  the  township 
high  school  at  La  Grange,  and  has  accepted. 

Supt.  Frank  Hall,  of  the  Jacksonville  Blind 
Asylum,  goes  to  Waukegan  as  superintendent 
of  schools  next  year.  They  have  not  had  a 
superintendent  at  Waukegan  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Hall  will  convince  them  that  they  must 
never  be  without  one. 

The  prize  essay,  in  our.  General  Culture  De- 
partment, is  by  Mr.  Herrick,  who  was  last  year 
in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Minier,  111.  He  is 
now  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  best  work  he  is  capable  of 
doing.  He  is  one  of  the  young  men  who  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  the 
educational  host. 
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See  new  ad.  of  Public-School  Bureau. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Freeman,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  East  Aurora,  Illinois,  has  been  re- 
elected at  an  increase  of  salary.  Mr.  Cooley, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  has  also  received 
a  similar  increase  for  the  coming  year.  Aurora 
is  maintaining  her  enviable  reputation  for  sup- 
porting good  schools,  and  paying  salaries  suf- 
ficient to  secure  competent  teachers. 

The  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Duluth 
contains  representations  of  the  magnificent 
new  high  school  building,  its  plan,  and  several 
of  its  rooms.  The  vigorous  young  city  of  the 
north  may  well  take  pride  in  this  magnificent 
structure;  but  pictures  of  some  of  the  other 
school  buildings  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  high  school  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  well 
housed  in  that  city. 

Prof.  Daniel  Fulcomer,  M.  A,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Western  Michigan  College  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  has  inaugurated 
some  radical  changes  in  the  finances  and  plans 
of  the  institution.  A  movement  has  been 
started  to  raise  $35,000  to  payoff  the  indebted- 
ness on  the  buildings.  Prof.  Fulcomer  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Indiana  Normal  Uni- 
versity, at  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Western  Pedagogue  is  the  new  state 
school  journal  of  Oregon.  We  do  not  admire 
the  name,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  a  rose  by  an- 
other name,  all  the  same.  The  editor  in  "reas- 
oning together"  with  the  teachers  of  Oregon 
concerning  their  duties  to  support  their  state 
journal,  remarks,  "Let  us  not  emmigrate,  but 
immigrate."  If  we  were  an  Oregon  teacher  we 
should  ask  for  more  definite  instructions. 

We  began  in  our  April  number  the  publica- 
tion of  a  grammar  school  course  of  instruction 
in  geometry.  Since  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
course  from  Prof.  Hanus,  it  has  been  published 
in  a  little  booklet  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  to  continue  its  publication  in  The 
Journal  would  not  be  just  the  thing.  Our 
readers  should  address  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  if 
they  wish  to  follow  up  the  study  of  this  course. 

Principal  G.  W.  Hoenshel  is  in  charge  of  the 
Lenandoah  Normal  College  in  Reliance,  Va. 
This  institution  has  struggled  against  great 
odds  and  been  tried  in  the  fire,  the  building 
having  burned  last  November.  The  principal 
is  evidently  a  man  of  courage  and  faith.  If 
the  school  in  its  new  home  is  not  a  success  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  principal.  He  cer- 
tainly dpserves  success.  A  scholarship  giving 
tuition  and  board  for  one  year  can  be  had  for 
$125. 

The  San  Francisco  school  board  has  taken 
a  long  step  forward.  In  place  of  the  raffling  by 
the  members  for  chances  to  appoint  teachers,  it 
has  been  ordered  that  eighteen  teachers  be 
chosen  from  graduates  of  the  city  normal 
school  to  fill  the  first  eighteen  vacancies 
occurring  during  the  year,and  that  the  members 
raffle  for  the  appointments  of  the  others.  But 
it  is  further  ordered  that  those  for  which  they 
cast  lots  shall  be  graduates  of  normal  schools 
or  the  equivalent.    This  is  progress. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

This  well-known  summer  school  will  hold  its 
ninth  session  this  year  at  Chicago,  in  the  quiet 
suburb  of  Englewood,  within  a  few  minutes 
ride  of  the  World's  Fair.  The  corps  of  pro- 
fessors contains  such  instructors  as  Dr,  White, 
Dr.  Hume,  Profs.  Osborne,  Apgar,  King, 
Gordy,  Holt,  Smith,  Southwick,  Boiley,  Nissen, 
and  Misses  Arnold,  Hintz,  Hoven,  Richardson, 
etc.  The  best  of  accommodations  furnished 
teachers  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

The  Educational  Review,  edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  is  an  admirable  example  of  a 
high-grade  educational  periodical.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  but  few,  and  much  too  few  subscribe 
for  it  and  read  it  with  care.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  an  honor  to  the  profession  for  all  that. 
It  is  trying  to  do  for  the  theorists  in  education 
something  similar  to  that  which  The  Public- 
School  Journal  is  seeking  to  give  to  those 
who  are  doing  the  actual  work  in  the  schools. 
By  the  way,  each  number  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal  contains  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much  reading  matter  as  the  Review,  and 
the  price  is  only  one-half  as  much.  We  wil 
send  both  for  $4. 

Eureka,  III.,  April  8,  1893. 
Public- School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.: 
Sirs — I  desire  to  say  a  word  to  you  concern- 
ing one  of  your  publications.  I  have  read 
with  pleasure,  and  studied  with  interest,  Dr. 
McMurry's  "General  Method,"  and  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  is  the  most  helpful  book  I 
have  found.  The  treatment  of  apperception 
robs  this  subject  of  that  misty  maze  so  fatal  to 
young  students  of  educational  subjects,  and 
"The  Formal  Steps"  is  the  best  revelation  of 
the  logic  of  the  recitation  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
have  used  it  with  good  results  in  the  training 
class  of  grade  teachers.  I  cheerfully  and 
strongly  commend  it  to  every  teacher  who  is 
anxious  to  improve  in  the  profession,  and  wish 
for  the  book  a  large  circulation  and  wide  read- 
ing. Yours  very  truly, 

Benj.  F.  Vaughan, 
Prin.  Eureka  Public  Schools. 

A  NOVEL  PROPOSITION. 

Dr.  Rainsford,  rector  of  St.  George's  Church, 
New  York,  recently  suggested  a  startling  and 
original  method  of  reforming  the  liquor  traffic. 
Assuming  it  as  proved  that  in  one  form  or 
another  alcohol  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  its 
use  cannot  be  entirely  abolished,  he  concluded 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  must  have  pro- 
vided for  them  some  means  of  procuring  drink, 
which  would  not  be  accompanied  by  the  evil 
associations  at  present  connected  with  the  sa- 
loons. 

To  secure  the  widest  discussion  of  this  sug- 
gestion, Dr.  Rainsford  has  adopted  a  somewhat 
unique  plan.  He  will  write  two  articles  on  the 
subject,  the  first  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
May  number  of  the  North  American  Review. 
In  this  he  will  define  his  theory  briefly,  and  in- 
vite the  public  at  large  to  send  him  questions 
and  criticisms  regarding  it.  His  second  article 
will  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review, 
and  in  it  he  will  answer  the  most  pertinent  of 
the  questions  and  criticisms  which  have  been 
sent  to  him. 
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Education  suggests  that  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  adopt  a  national  flower- 
emblem. 

Notice  our  advertisement  of  reward  cards. 
They  are  pretty;  they  are  cheap.  You  want 
some  for  the  close  of  the  term. 

Prof.  Joseph  Swain,  now  in  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  J.  M.  Coulter  as  president  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

We  can  furnish  a  good  article  of  school  di- 
plomas at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  sent,  if 
desired. 

The  Western  Teacher,  S  Y.  Gillan,  editor,  is 
a  wide-awake  school  journal  that  seems  de- 
termined to  prove  its  right  to  live  and  prosper 
by  doing  it. 

President  Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University, 
was  graduated  from  college  when  but  four- 
teen. He  delivered  his  commencement  ora- 
tion in  Hebrew. 

Miss  Anna  N.  Kendall  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Parthenon,  a  high-class  literary 
weekly  paper  that  is  now  in  its  second  volume. 
Address  Women's  Temple,  Chicago. 

At  the  Declamatory  Contest  of  the  High 
School  Association  of  Illinois,  held  at  Farm- 
ington  on  March  9,  nine  schools  participated. 
Canton  won  the  first  place;  Farmington,  sec- 
ond, and  Elmwood,  third. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse  University, 
formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  on  the  Comparative  study  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider  is  to  give  six  lectures 
on  "Herodotus,  or  the  Philosophy  of  History," 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Kindergarten  College,  10 
Van  Buren  street,  Chicago.  This  will  be  a 
rare  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  get  a 
basis  from  which  to  read  history. 

Kansas  has  been  the  victim  of  a  good  deal  of 
political  disturbance  this  year,  but  the  recent 
legislature  has  remembered  the  state  educa- 
tional institution  in  its  appropriations  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  Kansas  may  be  relied 
upon  to  encourage  popular  education  every 
time. 

The  Southern  Journal  of  Education  says  that 
the  Chicago  school  board  has  declared  its  policy 
to  be  governed  by  popular  opinion  rather  than 
by  the  mature  judgment  of  the  superintend- 
ents, and  the  most  enlightened  educational 
public  opinion.  But  there  is  every  indication 
that  popular  opinion  is  supporting  the  so-called 
fads. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  able  address 
by  Supt.  J.  A.  Williams  to  the  citizens  of  Ga- 
lena, 111.,  on  the  value  of  the  public  school. 
He  sets  up  the  school  as  it  should  be  and  then 
shows  it  as  it  is,  and  from  this  comparison  ar- 
gues that  if  the  public  would  have  better 
schools  it  must  demand  better  teachers. 


Mr.  Irwin  Shepard,  the  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  The 
selection  is  in  every  way  a  proper  one  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Shepard  enjoys  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  teaching  profession,-  and  he 
is  admirably  equipped  for  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Goggin,  principal  of  the  provincial 
normal  school  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. Mr.  Goggin  has  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Winnepeg,  and  teachers  and  citizens 
united  in  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
labors  and  regret  for  his  departure..  A  mag- 
nificent table  service  of  silver  was  presented 
to  him. 

Will  not  our  friends  whose  subscription  to 
The  Journal  is  not  paid  for  the  current  year, 
please  remit  at  their  earliest  convenience.  We 
are  preparing  to  do  better  things  for  our  sub- 
scribers than  The  Journal  has  ever  yet  done. 
The  highest  educational  authorities  say  that 
The  Public-School  Journal  has  no  supe- 
riors, and  some  say  no  equals.  But  we  are 
content  to  take  our  place  with  those  in  the 
front  rank.  We  shall  labor  to  deserve  that 
honor.  And  it  is  coming  to  be  more  of  an  honor 
from  year  to  year  to  publish  a  front-rank 
school  journal. 

*. 

To  those  who  are  seeking  teachers  we  wish 
to  say  that  we  never  commend  a  teacher  unless 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  fit  the 
place;  we  never  name  but  a  small  number — 
usually  no  more  than  two — for  the  same  place. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  win  the  full  confidence  of 
the  community;  and,  of  course,  it  is  bad  "busi- 
ness" for  us  to  place  a  poor  teacher.  It  is  very 
desirable  in  each  case  that  we  should  know 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  that  we  should  have 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  make  the  selection. 
We  promise  not  to  abuse  any  confidence 
that  is  placed  in  our  judgment;  we  are  not  in- 
fallible, but  we  shall  try  to  make  no  mistakes. 
Try  us  and  see. 

questionable  taste 

We  notice  in  some  school  journals  the  prac- 
tice of  using  the  editoral  columns  to  sound  the 
praises  of  the  editors.  Under  the  general  head 
of  "Editorial  Notes,"  for  instance,  we  read  in 

the  that  Prof.  ,  the  editor,  after  the 

dismission  of  the  pupils  in  a  certain  town  in 
Florida  "addressed  the  teachers,"  etc.,  and 
"he  visits  the  leading  places  and  is  usually 
placed  among  the  best  of  speakers  at  the 
teachers'  associations,"  etc.  In  another  school 
journal  the  editor  reports  himself  as  one  of  the 
very  few  front-rank  educators  in  America. 
This  custom  does  not  prevail  to  a  large  extent, 
and  we  wonder  if  it  is  not  a  custom  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
When  correspondents  say  favorable  things 
about  one's  publication  it  is  well  enough  to  let 
the  readers  know  what  they  think  about  it; 
but  the  direct  blowing  of  his  own  horn,  by  the 
editor  himself  in  his  editorial  columns,  seems 
to  pass  the  farthest  limits  of  modesty. 
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D.  L.  Kiehle,  State  Superintendent  of  Min- 
nesota, has  been  elected  president;  Supt.  War- 
ren Easton,  of  New  Orleans,  vice-president; 
Supt.  F.  Truedley,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Superintendents'  Con- 
vention. The  next  meeting  of  the  department 
will  be  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Missouri  Teacher  is  one  of  the  sprightly 
and  readable  school  papers  of  the  West.  In 
reply  to  our  query  whether  there  are  educa- 
tional moss-backs  in  Missouri,  it  replies  that  a 
moss-back  is  one  "who  finds  fault,  grumbles, 
scolds,  and  ridicules;  that  he  is  generally  a 
man  who  has  taught  school  and  is  now  an 
editor  of  a  school  journal."  Now  this  describes 
the  editor  of  The  Missouri  Teacher  to  a  dot,  but 
he  is  certainly  no  moss-back.  His  definition 
evidently  includes  too  much.  Try  again, 
brother. 

We  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the  re- 
port of  the  recent  session  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  papers,  are  those  discussing 
the  education  of  the  negro.  When  such  views 
as  are  there  presented  shall  be  universal  among 
the  Southern  people,  the  whole  nation  will 
have  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a 
just  solution  of  the  troublesome  questions  that 
arise  from  the  commingling  of  the  two  races  in 
the  South. 

The  last  school  report  of  Helena,  Montana, 
is  before  us.  Superintendent  R.  G.  Young  is 
in  charge,  and  has  been  for  some  years.  The 
schools  have  rapidly  developed  and  now  em- 
ploy nearly  fifty  teachers  and  enroll  nearly 
two  thousand  pupils.  We  have  spoken  of 
these  schools  at  some  length  in  a  former  num- 
ber. A  beautiful  high  school  building  has 
been  erected  recently,  and  a  library  of  nearly 
one  thousand  volumes  has  been  purchased.  In 
appearance  and  contents,  this  report  compares 
favorably  with  those  in  other  states.  Mr. 
Young  is  alive  to  the  new  movements  in  edu- 
cation, and  seems  to  be  extracting  the  grain  of 
wheat  from  the  bushel  of  chaff  that  is  found 
in  many  of  the  so-called  educational  reforms. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Supt.  Wells,  of 
Wisconsin,  is  before  us.  From  it  we  learn 
that  Wisconsin  has  618,884  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty.  There  are  12,- 
355  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state, 
of  whom  more  than  four-fifths  are  women. 
The  average  wages  of  the  male  teachers  (out- 
side of  large  cities)  is  $45  per  month;  of  female 
teachers,  the  average  is  $29.40.  The  report 
dwells  at  much  length  on  the  questions  of  free 
high  schools  and  normal  schools.  There  is 
also  a  trenchant  article  respecting  the  deple- 
tion of  the  public  school  funds;  it  indicates 
very  clearly  that  there  is  something  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  following  new  appointments  have  been 
made  by  Gov.  Altgeld  as  members  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Board  of  Education:  Charles  L. 
Capen,  Bloomington,  to  succeed  W.  R.  Sand- 
ham,  removed;  Charles  I.  Parker,  Chicago,  to 
succeed  Rufus  Cope,  term  expired;  Forest  F. 
Cook,  Galesburg,  to  succeed  B.  L.  Dodge,  term 


expired;  Allen  W.  Stolp,  Aurora,  to  succeed 
George  B.  Harrington,  term  expired;  Clinton 
Rossette,  DeKalb,  to  succeed  John  D.  Bene- 
dict, term  expired;  Jacob  A.  Bailey,  Macomb, 
to  succeed  Ira  C.  Mosier,  term  expired;  Ed- 
ward Doocy,  Pittsfield,  to  succeed  Robert  T. 
Evans,  resigned;  Lyon  Karr,  Eureka,  to  suc- 
ceed Richard  Edwards,  resigned;  E.  R.  E. 
Kimbrough,  Danville,  to  succeed  E.  C.  Rossi- 
ter,  removed. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association, 
which  held  its  last  meeting  in  Freeport,  April 
28  and  29,  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  enterprise 
in  printing  and  distributing  the  papers  read, 
before  the  date  of  the  meeting.  This  pam- 
phlet contains  papers  on  "History  and  Litera- 
ture for  the  Common  Schools,"  by  Miss  Emily 
J.  Rice,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School; 
Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry,  of  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School;  Anna  I.  Davis,  and  Supt.  N.  D. 
Gilbert,  of  the  Austin  Schools;  and  a  course  of 
History  and  Literature  Study  for  the  eight 
grades.  It  is  a  valuable  series  of  papers  for 
any  teacher  or  superintendent.  We  presume 
copies  can  be  procured  from  the  proper  officer 
of  the  association. 

Many  people  fancy  that  the  schools  of  the 
West  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  East, 
or  even  of  the  Middle  States.  A  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  facts  would  dissipate  the  illusion.  A 
young  lady  teaching  in  Butte,  Montana,  but 
whose  home  is  near  Bloomington,  111.,  sends 
us  some  interesting  facts  about  the  schools  of 
Butte.  In  1890,  2,022  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  under  36  teachers.  In  1893, 
the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  3,431, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  to  77.  Of  the 
whole*  number  of  pupils,  744,  or  more  than  20 
per  cent,  are  in  the  high  school.  The  schools 
held  their  "annual  exhibit"  on  the  last  two 
days  in  March.  Some  of  the  work  was  very 
remarkable,  all  was  interesting,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  hall.  And,  yet,  Butte  is  not  only  in  the 
"wild  and  woolly  West,"  but  the  inhabitants 
are  largely  miners.  The  schools  of  Montana 
will  make  a  good  report  of  themselves  at  Chi- 
cago this  year. 

In  the  Illinois  School  Report  for  1891-92,  we 
are  told  that  Illinois  contains  1,160,051  persons 
between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  of  whom  about 
two-thirds  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in.  private  schools,  as 
given,  is  105,755.  The  whole  numberof  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  is  23,033;  in  private 
schools,  2,925.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
are  women.  The  average  monthly  wages  of 
males  is  $55.55;  of  females,  $45.31.  The  lowest 
monthly  salary  is  $12  for  both  sexes;  the  high- 
est is  $280  for  men,  and  $250  for  women. 
Supt.  Raab  speaks,  with  his  usual  good  sense, 
on  quite  a  number  of  interesting  points  con- 
nected with  the  educational  work  of  the  state; 
we  think  his  report  is  weakest  in  what  it  says 
about  compulsory  education.  As  in  his  other 
reports,  he  earnestly  urges  more  professional 
training  for  teachers.  In  this  he  is  right;  the 
great  problem  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  supply  of  good,  well-trained  teachers 
for  our  schools. 
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A  SUNDAY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  has  or- 
ganized a  Sunday  Technical  School  for  young 
men  and  young  women  who  work  during  the 
week.  It  has  met  with  great  success  during 
the  past  year,  and  will  probably  prove  to  be 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  valuable  depart- 
ment of  the  Sunday-school  in  every  large  city. 
The  Sunday-school  was  first  organized  to  teach 
children  to  read,  and  the  technical  school 
seeks  to  help  them  to  live.  The  classes  for 
every  Sunday  morning  are: 

1.  Instrumental  drawing. 

2.  Elementary  Geometry. 

3.  English  Grammar,  composition,  and  liter- 
ature. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra. 

The  charge  is  only  one  dollar  for  ten  weeks' 
tuition. 

We  call  special  notice  to  the  advertisement 
of  Bay  View,  in  this  number.  This  is  where 
President  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, and  whom  President  Angell  has  call-ed 
the  most  thoroughly  equipped  educator  in  the 
West,  goes  to  the  head  of  the  university  work. 
The  progressive  teacher  and  the  teacher  after 
the  most  satisfying  vacation  will  find  Bay 
View,  on  the  cool  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
with  its  charming  environments  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  great  summer  university  and 
assembly,  a  delightful  place  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer. Many  of  our  readers  will  visit  the 
World's  Fair,  but  the  fatigue  and  expense  will 
be  too  great  to  think  of  spending  inose  than  a 
few  days  there.  From  there  to  Bay  View  is  a 
short,  restful  ride  by  lake  steamers  or  quick 
trains.  Whether  you  go  to  the  Fair  or  not, 
send  to  J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.,  for  the  April 
University  Review.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
full  of  Bay  View  information  and  will  interest 
you. 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Nicholas. — A  new  serial,  by  the  author 
of  "Lady  Jane,"  begins  in  this  number.  The 
description  and  illustrations  of  the  World's 
Fair  palaces  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers. 
The  stories  are  ideal  as  usual. 

Harpers. — The  May  number  of  this  great 
monthly  is  especially  interesting.  Candace 
Wheeler's  "Dream  City,"  which  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  is  worthy  of 
the  beautiful  illustrations  of  art  that  accom- 
pany it.  Some  of  the  best  magazine  writers 
are  in  this  number. 


Scott's  Marmion,  American  Book  Co.,  247  pp., 
price,  20  cents. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  Scott's  famous 
poem  is  one  of  the  "English  classics  for 
schools"  which  this  company  is  publishing.  It 


is  beautifully  printed,  on  good  paper,  with  co- 
pious notes,  and  a  glossary.  The  price,  it  will 
be  noticed,  is  very  low. 

Robinson's  Series  o>f  Arithmetics,  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  these  favorite  text- 
books. American  Book  Co. 

The  series  consists  of  three  books:  The  New 
Primary,  80  pp.,  the  New  Rudiments,  222  pp., 
and  the  New  Practical,  416  pp.  The  Rudi- 
ments and  the  Practical  make  a  complete  two- 
book  series  for  any  who  choose  that  arrange- 
ment. The  books  are  tasteful,  handsomely 
printed,  and  are  published  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  Practical  is  very  full,  containing 
everythfhg  necessary  to  justify  its  title — per- 
haps even  more.  One  excellent  feature  is  the 
large  number  of  "promiscuous"  examples. 

A  Book  of  Outdoors. 

"Outdoors"  is  the  title  of  a  refreshing  little 
book  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  The  covers 
are  in  ten  water-colors,  and  inside  are  articles 
on  Lawn  Tennis,  by  F.  A.  Kellogg;  Yachtiug, 
by  George  A.  Stewart,  successor  to  Edwin 
Burgess;  Cycling,  by  Julian  Hawthorne;  Foot- 
ball, by  Walter  Camp;  Baseball,  by  J.  C.  Morse; 
Horsemanship,  by  H.  C.  Merwin;  Rowing,  by 
Benjamin  Garno;  Canoeing,  by  C.  Bowyer 
Vaux;  a  collection  of  authoritative  articles  on 
healthful  outdoor  pleasures,  illustrated  by 
Copeland,  Beals,  Gallagher,  Young,  and  Shute. 
This  book,  published  by  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  Columbia  bicycle, 
contains  articles  without  any  advertising  in 
them.  Sent  by  mail  to  anybody  for  five  two- 
cent  stamps.  An  entertaining  book,  well  worth 
the  attention  of  any  one. 

Some  Essentials  in  Physics,  Seymour  and 
Wilson.    A.  Flanagan,  Chicago,  publisher. 

This  neat  little  book  of  161  pages  was  pre- 
pared by  two  professors  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Chico,  California;  it  grew  out  of 
their  daily  practice  in  the  school-room. 
Twenty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Mechan- 
ical Powers;  fifteen  pages,  to  Matter  and  its 
Properties;  twelve  pages  to  Pneumatics  and 
Hydrostatics.  Magnetism  and  Electricity  oc- 
cupy about  two-thirds  the  whole  book. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  furnish  a  complete 
text-book;  it  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  have 
free  access  to  text-books,  and  reference  books 
as  well.  In  their  preface,  the  authors  say, 
"The  object  has  been  to  state  and  show  the 
essentials  of  the  topic.  Hence,  it  is  presumed 
the  library  or  teacher's  desk  is  supplied  with 
fuller  texts  on  the  subject."  As  we  under- 
stand it,  their  aim  is  to  point  out  important 
things  to  be  studied,  to  suggest  methods  of 
rational  investigation,  and  to  aid  pupils  in  in- 
terpreting results.  The  book  will  be  of  little 
value  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher;  but  a 
good  teacher — one  who  knows  how  to  take 
hints,  and  actually  to  teach — will  be  glad  to 
have  this  book  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and 
he  will  gain  for  himself  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions.   He   will   agree  with  the  authors' 
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A  Tonic 

4 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitatated. 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  relieving  Mental  and  Nervous 
Exhaustion;  and  where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by  disease, 
it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer.  affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic, 
and  in  particular  in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  overworked  men,  with  satisfactory 
results." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free.        Kumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  K  I. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


statements  in  the  preface:  "The  one  thing  to 
do  more  than  all  others  in  our  schools,  is  to  be- 
get in  our  pupils  the  power  to  think  accu- 
rately—persistently. The  next  most  important 
thing  to  acquire,  is  clear,  truthful  expression." 
We  believe  a  wise  use  of  their  little  book  will 
aid  greatly  in  accomplishing  these  purposes. 

Representative  English  Literature,  From 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  By  Henry  S.  Pan-, 
coast.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
This  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages,  designed  for  use  in  high 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  It  presupposes 
that  the  student  already  has  some  acquaint- 
ance with  good  writers,  both  of  poetry  and 
prose.  Its  method  combines  the  study  of  the 
historical  development  of  literature  with  the 
study  of  complete  masterpieces  of  English  lit- 
erature of  the  different  epochs.  There  can  be 
no  satisfactory  mastery  of  the  literature  of  any 
age  or  of  any  nation,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  that  age  and  nation.  The  au- 
thor has,  therefore,  given  a  summary  to  the 
life  of  the  English  people  along  with  the 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  different 
epochs.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  several  of  these  masterpieces — such 
as  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  others — which  tends  to  add 
much  to  the  young  student's  interest  in  the 
study  of  them.  This  volume  is  fully  abreast 
of  modern  methods  of  teaching  English  litera- 
ture, and  gives  in  complete  form  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  greatest  works  of  the  writers  of 
English  poetry  and  prose  since  Chaucer.  It  is 
a  book  for  the  family  library  as  well  as  for  the 
student  in  the  secondary  school. 


Persian  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  Pub- 
lished by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Price  $2.50. 

The  intelligent  public  is  again  placed  under 
obligations  to  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  for  a  beauti- 
ful edition  of  a  book  of  unusual  merit,  but 
which  most  publishers  would  hesitate  to  bring 
out  because  of  a  fear  that  the  public  will  not 
appreciate  what  is  generally  supposed  to  inter- 
est only  specialists.  This  publishing  house 
consider  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  print 
books  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  present 
volume  is  one  of  this  class,  and  is  a  companion 
book  to  "Hindu  Literature"  by  the  same  author. 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the 
old  literature  of  the  East,  and  few  persons 
have  made  a  more  careful  and  persistent  study 
of  them  than  has  the  author  of  this  book.  The 
following  list  of  topics  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume:  Under  Early  Myth- 
ology are  presented  (1)  Historic  Outline;  (2) 
The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions:  (3)  Poetry  and 
Mythology  of  the  Assyrian  Tablets;  (4)  Per- 
sian Mythology.  Under  the  Period  of  the 
Zend-Avesta,  we  have  (1)  The  Zend-Avesta 
(language  and  history);  and  (2)  The  Teach- 
ings of  the  Zend-Avesta. 

Following,  there  are  a  series  of  interesting 
chapters  on  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest and  the  Koran,  and  upon  the  periods 
succeeding  the  conquest.  Each  of  the  differ- 
ent epochs  has  its  literature  and  the  author 
has  made  large  selections  from  these  for  the 
reader's  further  enlightenment. 

The  author's  style  is  very  attractive  and  she 
has  manifested  great  insight  and  skill  in  se- 
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lecting  such  matter  as  will  give  the  reader  a 
clear  and  connected  view  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  civilization  and  literature 
of  the  Persians.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
delightful  Persian  romance,  entitled  Meher 
and  Mushteri. 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Arithmetic. 
By  John  W.  Cook,  President  of  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  city  schools,  In- 
dianapolis. Published  by  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  two-book  series,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  admirable  list  of  text-books  published 
by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  known  as  the  Nor- 
mal Course.  The  Elementary  Arithmetic  is  the 
product  of  many  years  of  experience  in  super- 
vising the  instruction  in  this  branch  in  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  not  a  book  made 
to  order,  but  is  a  growth,  and  bears  evidence  of 
this  fact  on  every  page.  Its  striking  feature 
is  the  large  number  of  examples  for  practice 
and  their  careful  gradation.  It  is  a  book'  of 
practice,  no  space  being  given  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  theory  as  such,  but  the  theory  is  sys- 
tematically unfolded  in  the  examples  them- 
selves. It  is  an  excellent  example  of  learning 
to  know  by  doing.  This  volume  assumes  that 
the  pupil  knows  all  the  combinations  of  num- 
bers to  twenty-one,  before  beginning  the  study 
of  it.    It  provides  for  a  three-years'  course, 


and  is  intended  "to  give  to  that  large  number  of 
boys  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  early 
in  life"  a  ready  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  processes  in  integers  and  frac- 
tions, and  some  knowledge  of  the  business  ap- 
plications of  arithmetic.  The  large  number 
and  variety  of  its  drill  exercises,  and  its  de- 
vices for  giving  accuracy  and  speed  in  the 
computation  of  both  integral  and  fractional 
numbers,  will  commend  the  book  to  teachers 
generally. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Qfe       No  Alkalies 
Other  Chemicals 

^S^^'/f^^f       are  use<^  in  the 
wSm^^jwi^?         preparation  of 

0^    W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

f  vBreakfastCocoa 

fMi      1\\].k  \\     which  is  absolutely 
III  tA  \\       pure  and  soluble. 

H  :  r  -  i  |  |  It  has  more  than  three  times 
|  J  i  l|  j  J  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

vj  'V-.  Jg  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 

mmSS^^^  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  delicious,    nourishing,  and  easily 

DIGESTED.   

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 
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NEW  BOOKS! 


VIGOR,  GRACE,  AHD  HEALtTH 

OF  BODY  AND  MIND. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  Hans  Rasmussen,  professor 
in  this  science  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee.  Embellished  by  130  half-tone  pictures 
from  photographs  of  Milwaukee  children. 

This  is  the  only  book  which  illustrates  all  positions  of  the  exercises,  so  that  any  teacher 
can  successfully  handle  classes  in  calisthenics,  and  in  marching,  wand,  dumb  bell,  or  Indian 
club  exercises. 

The  lessons  contain  varied,  pleasing,  and  exceeding  beneficial  movements.  They  will  be 
very  helpful  in  making  a  school  orderly  and  attractive.  They  please  both  parents  and 
pupils,  and  what  is  better,  give  the  children  vigor,  grace,  and  health  and  result  in  more 
effective  study  and  better  recitations. 

The  subject  of  physical  culture  is  now  attracting  attention,  and  teachers  giving  these 
exercises  will  become  popular.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  the  illustrations  are 
handsome,  and  the  binding  substantial.   Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.10. 


OBSERVATION  HESSOHS 

Leading  to  and  preparing  for  the  rational  study  of  geography,  are  now  given 
in  all  progressive  schools.  Troeger's  Science  Book  contains  such  lessons. 
They  are  put  in  language  the  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  can  understand. 
They  are  especially  adapted  to  train  the  senses,  to  induce  children  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  facts  by  their  own  efforts  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  nature 
that  will  never  die  out.  This  book  is  proving  a  great  success  in  the  school 
room.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

GHO.  SHERWOOD  6t  CO., 


307  and  309  Wabash  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois. 
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•Si YOU  NEED  NOW 


FOR    ~BUSY    WORK     A  box  of  our  new  CHILDREN'S  DRAWING  TEACHER.     Thousands  of 

 _  "    boxes  of  the  old  numbers,  1  and  2,  have  been  sold.    We  now  have  three  new 

assortments,  Nos.  3,  4.  and  5.    Each,  twenty  designs.    Price  of  each,  25  cents,  or  the  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  for  $1. 

FOR   CLOSING  EXERCISES.    Nothing  will  give  so  much  pleasure  w  an  ordinary 

.   bell  exercise,  using  our  ML  bICAL  DL  MB  BELLS.  They 

are  new,  novel,  and  highly  pleasing.    Price,  60  cents  per  pair  by  express;  70  cents  by  mail. 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC.  ^vebSal 

ARITHMETIC  PAPERS.  There  are  five  sets,  each  with  250  problems.  Price  per  set,  25  cents.  Send  for  full  list 
and  descriptions. 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  EXISTENCE,  hornes  common  sense  health  notes  win 

 .  save  Us  cost  weekly  m  medicines,  doctor  s  bills,  and  m 

your  better  health.  You  can  teach  a  better  school— can  help  your  pupiis  more  after  reading  and  studying  this 
book,  than  you  can  without  it.  300  pages,  $1.03.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  in  your  estimation  worth  five 
times  its  price.    Agents  wanted. 

~FO~R,    T)TlCO~R  A  TTOX   T)4Y      Memorial  Day  Songs  and  Hymns,  30  cents:  Practical  Memorial 
^J-"  -^^^  u^^lj..    Day  Exerciseg  15  Cents;  Special  Day  Exercises,  25  cents.  Flags 

of  all  kinds— lowest  prices.  Portraits  of  leading  generals  and  statesmen  22x28  inches,  very  fine  for  school  pur- 
poses, each  25  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  CANTATAS,  SONGS,  ETC.    Large  list.   See  our  School  Recreation  List.    16  pages.  Free. 


FLiAflAGAN,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  clear  notion  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  it  is  the  tirst  aim  of  the  book.  There 
are  no  stupefying  formulas  insisted  upon,  but 
clear  thinking  and  rapid  work  are  the  aim 
throughout.  We  have  gone  carefully  through 
the  book,  from  cover  to  cover,  and  close  it 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  common-sense 
elementary  arithmetic,  by  a  common-sense 
teacher  of  large  experience. 

The  second  book  of  the  series  is  the  special 
work  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  is  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  fifteen  years  in  teaching  children 
arithmetic  in  the  training  school  connected 
with  the  State  Normal  School.  If  the  process 
of  the  elementary  book  is  that  of  learning  to 
know  by  doing,  the  controlling  method  of  this 
one  is  learning  to  do  by  knowing.  The  ra- 
tional element  is  kept  well  to  the  front 
throughout  the  entire  volume.  If  the  ivhat 
and  hovj  were  made  prominent  in  the  first 
book,  why  is  the  leading  question  in  the  sec- 
ond. The  logic  of  the  process,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  the  reason  upon  the  conditions  or 
data  given  in  the  problems,  is  made  a  matter 
of  leading  importance.  The  pupil  is  con- 
stantly required  to  do  his  own  thinking. 
;  Many  questions  are  asked  to  which  no  direct 
answers  are  given. 

The  volume  contains  some  interesting  things 
which  we  have  never  seen  in  a  text-book  be- 
fore. There  is  no  attempt  at  novelty,  but  a 
plain,  straightforward  statement  of  what  is 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  know  who  learns 
arithmetic.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  this  se- 
ries will  bear  the  test  of  use. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Classification 
Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

teachers'  incomes. 

Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their  incomes  by 
working  for  us  during  spare  hours,  without  in- 
terfering at  all  with  their  school  duties;  in 


fact,  the  character  of  t^e  work  is  educational 
and  directly  in  their  l?t»e.  Write  at  once  to 
B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  par- 
ticulars. 

Teachers  seeking  for  supplementary  reading 
that  shall  both  interest  and  instruct  their  pu- 
pils, cannot  afford  to  forget  Dr.  De  Garmo's 
Tales  of  Troy.    See  adv.  in  Journal. 

Last  evening  Munro's  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
a  remarkably  fine  entertainment — a  reading 
given  by  Mr.  Wm.  Havvley  Smith,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  high  school  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  most  pleasing  and  effective  reader, 
and  greatly  delighted  his  audience  throughout 
the  entire  program.  There  was  a  peculiar  re- 
finement and  good  taste  shown  by  the  gentle- 
man in  his  selections  of  the  numbers,  such  as 
is  rarely  met  with  in  performances  of  this  sort. 
The  house  was  well  filled,  and  the  high  school 
netted  a  very  handsome  sum  from  the  enter- 
tainment.— Joliet  Sun. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
souih,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 

If  you  want  the  best  directory  of  Iowa 
schools  over  offered  the  public,  send  25  cents 
to  School  Journal  Publishing  Company,  Dos 
Moines,  Iowa. 
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THE  LEAD  PENCIL  BETTER  THAN  PEN. 

Ex-President  Harrison,  whose  handwriting 
is  as  clear,  precise,  and  neat  as  that  of  a  wo- 
man, said,  after  writing  his  annual  message 
with  a  lead  pencil,  "My  thoughts  flow  more 
freely  from  the  pencil."  Other  eminent  men, 
who  have  felt  the  weight  of  great  responsibil- 
ities, have  been  conscious  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion, mental  friction,  and  general  exhaustion 
when  using  a  pen,  and  an  almost  entire  free- 
dom from  such  ills  when  using  a  pencil  with  a 
smooth  and  easy  yielding  lead.  General  Grant, 
in  writing  his  important  papers,  used  a  Dixon 
"American  Graphite  S  M,"  and  commended  it 
for  its  unequaled  qualities. 

The  use  of  a  lead  pencil  has  saved  many  a 
writer  from  penman's  cramp,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  do  better  work  with  greater  ease. 

Not  unfrequently,  when  we  send  bills  for 
delinquent  subscriptions,  the  response  is  made 
that  certain  numbers  were  not  received,  and 
that  therefore  they  should  not  be  paid  for. 
Take  notice  that  subscribers  are  responsible 
for  every  number  issued  during  the  period  of 
their  subscription.  We  mail  a  copy  of  The 
Journal  to  every  subscriber;  and  The  Jour- 
nal contains  a  standing  notice  that  we  will 
send  an  extra  copy  to  any  subscriber  who  fails 
to  receive  the  regular  issue,  no  matter  through 
whose  fault,  if  he  will  duly  inform  us  of  the 
fact.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible when  any  subscriber  fails  to  receive 
every  number. 

It  is  not  always  convenient,  or  even  desir- 
able, to  call  a  physician  for  every  little  ail- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  one  promptly.    Having  Pond's  Extract 


in  the  house,  you  have  a  physician  always  at 
hand.  It  is  easy  of  application,  safe,  and  re- 
liable. For  Sore  Throat  and  Lungs,  Chapped 
Hands  and  Face,  it  is  of  inestimable  value. 
Frosted  Limbs  and  Chilblains  are  promptly  re- 
lieved by  it.    Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 

Decoration  Day. — Have  you  furnished  a  flag 
for  your  school  house,  yet?  If  you  haven't 
one,  you  are  "out  of  fashion;"  in  that  case, 
order  one  from  the  Public-School  Publishing 
Co.,  in  time  for  Decoration  Day.    See  adv. 

Tid  Bits. — Subscribers  to  this  unique  publi- 
cation secure  an  accident  and  life  insurance 
po  icy  for  two  hundred  dollars,  good  for  one 
year.    See  our  clubbing  list  on  3d  cover  page. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

Among  the  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  who  will   read   this   suggestion  are 
many  who  see  no  chance  for  advancement  in 
their  present  calling.  Many  of  these  are  among 
the  biighest  and  most  capable  persons  in  their 
several   communities.    Because  they  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  a  larger  income,  they 
continue  in  a  helpless  way  on  very  low  sal- 
aries.   In  another  circle  where  they  could  be 
used  and  improve   their  talents,  they  could 
command  two  or  three  times  their  present  in- 
come.   Confined  to  their  every-day  routine 
they  have  no  chance  to  mingle  with  the  world, 
and   the  opportunities   that  come  to  others 
never  come  to  them.    Any  such  person,  who 
is  willing  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices,  may  be- 
come prosperous  in  the  same  way  that  thou- 
sands of  others  have  succeeded,  if  they  will 
write  for  "An  Opportunity"  to  T.  M.  Williams, 
67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


HPPLETON'S 

Library  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography 

Containing  the  latest  complete  maps  of  every  country  of  the  world,  the  several 
states  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  provinces 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

WITH  A  FULL  GAZETTEER  AND  INDEXES 

And  illustrated  descriptive  text  of  each  country  and  state,  based  on  the  results  of  the 

latest  censuses. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.    Jtelf-seal  fltooceo,  $17.50.    Agents  Wanted. 

D.  HPPIiETOH  &  COJWPflflY,  Publishers,  Ileal  York  and  Chicago. 

Western  Agency,  243  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.    H.  Clay  Russell,  Mgr. 

Office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  I 
Chicago,  March  9,  1893.  j 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Gentlemen: — I  have  examined  with  great  interest  "Appleton's  Library  Atlas  of  Modern 
Geography."   The  excellent  features  of  the  Atlas  are  so  many  that  I  cannot  notice  them  in  detail,  bnt  I  was  specially 
pleased  with  the  maps  of  cities,  the  arrangement  of  indexes,  and  the  splendid  gazetteers  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world.    1  he  work  is  invaluable  for  school  reference.  Yours  truly. 

ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  5,  1892. 
The  new  Atlas  just  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  works  of  reference  yet  offered  to  the  public.  Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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POND'S 
EXTRACT 
CURES 


Piles 

Colds 

Catarrh 

^cut*  Wounds 

Bruises 

Sprains 

Chilblains 

Lameness 
Hoarseness 

Backache 
Rheumatism 

Sore  Eyes 
Sore  Throat 

Hemorrhages 
Inflammation 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 

GENUINE  MADE  ONLY  BY 

POND'S  EXTRACT  C0./!2ffi* 


DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

A  very  large  audience  attended  the  reading 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  last  evening;  all  enjoyed 
the  entertainment  heartily.  Mr.  Smith  has 
the  art  of  bringing  the  scenes  described  by  his 
authors  vividly  before  his  hearers  and  we  think 
we  have  heard  no  finer  recitations  than  his  se- 
lections from  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor's  "Songs  of  Yes- 
terday." In  pathos,  especially,  he  gives  the 
touch  of  nature  which  reaches  all  hearts  in  his 
audience,  and  in  his  humorous  selections  he  is 
equally  happy.  The  entertainment  was  a  fine 
financial  success  for  the  high  school  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  given.  We  hope  to  hear  Mr. 
Smith  again  at  no  distant  day. — Atlanta  News. 

NEW  SHORT  LINE  ROAD  TO  DETROIT. 

E.  P.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  contractors  for 
the  new  Wabash  short  line  to  Detroit,  who  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  morning  on  the  first  pass- 
enger train  that  went  over  the  new  line,  states 
it  was  an  official  inspection  made  by  General 
Manager  Hays  and  officers  of  the  company's 
construction  department.  The  train  consisted 
of  four  coaches  pulled  by  a  Wabash 
passenger  locomotive.  No  effort  at  fast  run- 
ning was  made.  The  train  was  stopped  fre- 
quently to  allow  the  officials  of  the  company 
to  properly  inspe  f  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
pany. At  times,  however,  the  train  made  fifty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  They  found  the  road  bed 
and  tracks  in  excellent  condition  and  every- 
thing in  first-class  shape.  Grade  crossings 
have  been  avoided  when  possible  by  going 
overhead,  and  when  grade  crossings  could  not 
be  avoided,  they  are  supplied  with  interlocking 
safety  appliances.  The  line  is  particularly 
free  from  curves,  and  in  no  place  does  the 
grade  exceed  twenty-six  feet.  It  is  the  short- 
est line  by  thirteen  miles  between  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  the  distance  being  272  miles.  The 
new  line  leaves  the  old  Eel  River  road  at  Mont- 
pelier,  near  the  Indiana  state  line.  Among  the 
towns  it  touches  are  Hamilton,  Wolcottville, 
Ashley,  Millersburg,  New  Paris,  Lakeville, 
North  Liberty,  Westville,  and  Hammond.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  line  will  be  opened 
for  business  May  1. — Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  22. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Rev.  H.  H.  Fairall,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Iowa 
Methodist,  says  editorially,  "We  have  tested 
the  merits  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm,  and  believe 
that,  by  a  thorough  course  of  treatment,  it 
will  cure  almost  every  case  of  catarrh.  Min- 
isters, as  a  class,  are  afflicted  with  head  and 
throat  troubles,  and  catarrh  seems  more  pre- 
valent than  ever.  We  cannot  recommend  Ely's 
Cream  Balm  too  highly." 

I  used  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  dry  catarrh.  It 
proved  a  cure. — B.  F.  M.  Weeks,  Denver. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 
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The  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  ) 
Office  of  Assistant  Gen'l  Pass.  Ag't,  >- 
201  South  Clark  Street.  ) 
Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 
To  Members  of  the  Y.P.S.C.E.  : 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  certain 
parties,  representing  our  competitors,  have  in- 
formed members  of  the  Y.P.S.C.E.,  who  are 
expecting  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held 
at  Montreal  July  6-9,  1893,  and  who  wish  to 
make  the  going  trip  via.  Toronto  or  Kingston 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Route,  via.  the 
Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  that 
if  they  use  the  Wabash  from  Chicago,  they 
will  not  receive  as  good  accommodations  or  as 
courteous  treatment  as  they  will  by  using  our 
competitors. 

Such  statements  being  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, on  November  22  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Alex.  Milroy,  traffic  manager  of  the  Richelieu 
&  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  received  the  reply  given 
below. 

I  desire  to  state  that  every  person  wishing 
to  make  the  trip  via.  the  Wabash  line  from 
Chicago,  and  the  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Naviga- 
tion Company  from  Toronto  or  Kingston  to 
Montreal,  will  receive  as  good  accommodations 
and  as  courteous  treatment  as  can  be  had  by 
,  any  other  route. 

Hoping  we  will  receive  a  fair  share  of  your 
business,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Palmer, 
Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Co.  ) 

No.  228  Paul  Street.  \ 
.  Montreal,  Dec.  7,  1892. 
F.  A.  Palmer,  Esq. ,  Ass't  General  Pass.  Agent, 
Wabash  R.  R.  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  22d  ult.  came 
to  hand  during  my  absence.  I  carefully  note 
what  you  say  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  putting  this  company  in 
its  proper  light  with  all  our  connections.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  company  to  extend  every  fa- 
cility to  its  western  connections  (including  the 
Wabash)  on  equal  terms  and  conditions,  and 
it  is  unfair  to  us  for  any  company  to  say  that 
they  own  us,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  sure  your  own  experience  in  1890, 
which  you  refer  to,  in  relation  to  the  Grand 
Army,  refutes  that.  You  did  not  find  that  we 
left  your  passengers  behind,  whilst  we  took 
those  of  the  other  roads.  Well,  you  will  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  the  coming  season, 
and  I  only  hope  you  will  send  us  large  num- 
bers, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  take  care  of 
them.  Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alex.  Milroy. 

the  new  short  line  from  chicago  to  de- 
TROIT. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  handsome  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  WTabash  Railroad  an- 
nouncing that  their  short  line  between  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit  will  be*  open  for  business 
about  the  1st  of  March.  This  will  be  the 
shortest  line  between  Chicago  and  Detroit  by 
some  seventeen  miles,  and  it  is  the  intention 


to  have  the  road-bed  in  such  condition  when 
the  road  is  opened  that  trains  will  at  once  be 
able  to  make  the  fast  time  so  characteristic  of 
the  Wabash. 

A  new  fast  vestibuled  train  will  be  put  into 
service  about  the  1st  of  March,  leaving  Chi- 
cago at  10  a.  m.,  fitted  with  new  equipment 
throughout. 

The  circular  also  announces  the  completion 
of  the  new  Wabash  passenger  station  at  De- 
troit. This  structure  cost  the  neat  little  sum 
of  $1,500,000,  and  is  a  model  of  elegance  and 
convenience.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Fort  and  Third  streets,  practically  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited -to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents.    See  ad. 

THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

The  City  of  Washington  is  an  object  of  perennial  inter- 
est to  all  patriotic  Americans.  Not  alone  because  it  is  the 
great  throbbing  heart  of  the  mightiest  and  grandest  Re- 
public the  earth  has  ever  known,  but  also  on  account  of 
its  material  magnificence.  All  Americans  take  pride  in 
its  beautiful  avenues,  majestic  archit  cture,  stately  homes, 
and  well  stored  galleries  and  museums  as  things  of  grand- 
eur and  beauty  in  themselves,  Hpart  from  the  historic  in- 
terest with  which  they  are  invested.  It  is  a  hope  and  as- 
piration of  all  "young  America,"  at  least,  to  some  time 
or  other  visit  the  Capital  of  his  country. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  offers  unequalled  facilities 
in  aid  of  this  desire.  All  its  through  trains  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  on  the  east,  and  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  and  Chicago,  on  the  west,  pass 
through  Washington.  Its  fast  Express  trains  are  vesti- 
buled from  end  to  end  and  heated  with  steam.  Pullman's 
latest  and  best  productions  in  the  way  of  sumptuous 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  attached  to  all  its  through 
trains.  The  present  management  of  the  B.  &  O.  have  made 
vast  improvements  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  road  is 
to-day  one  of  the  foremost  passenger  carrying  lines  in  the 
country.  Through  tickets  via  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  can  be  pro- 
cured at  all  the  principal  ticket  offices  throughout  the 
United  States. 


HOTEL  RIVERVIEW 

0  n  -t  he-  Ka  n  ka  kee. 

The  management  of  this  well-known  summer  resort 
hotel  contemplate  opening  the  house  for  the  season  of  1893 
on  May  1.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  their  usual  summer 
outing  at  some  desirable 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  RESORT 

and  at  the  same  time  to  be  within  distance  of  the 

World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  should  investigate  its  advan- 
tages. Located  on  the  Kankakee  river,  at  Kankakee,  111., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  about  an  hour's  ride  from 
the  World's  Fair  grounds,  with 

MANY  DAILY  TRAINS 

stopping  at  the  exposition  gates.    Low  commutation  rail 
road  rates,  and 

Reduced  Hotel  Hates  fop  the 
JVTonth  of  JVIay. 

Reasonable  rates  for  the  season.  Address, 

JEWETT  WILCOX,  Manager. 

58  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
at  sight,  use  our  "INTERLIN- 
EAR CLASSICS."  Sample  pages 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.  C.  De- 
Silver  &  Sons,  Pubs.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Address  all 
orders,  wholesale  or  retail,  to 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


QUICK 
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Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.    (See  adv.) 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  larg'e  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  author  of  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  Mr. 
Wm.  Hawley  Smith,  has  already  attained  a 
most  enviable  reputation  as  an  educational 
writer  of  great  strength  and  remarkable  clev- 
erness, but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he 
has  rare  abilities  as  a  public  speaker  and 
reader.  Yet  such  is  the  case;  but,  owing^  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  a  very  busy 
man,  he  has  devoted  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
time  to  this  class  of  work.  A  few  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  have  known  of  his  ability 
to  entertain,  and  now  and  then  have  been  able 


to  secure  his  services  for  an  evening;  but  this 
is  the  extent,  thus  far,  that  he  has  permitted 
such  work  to  break  into  his  other  labors  and 
duties. 

But,  knowing  his  ability  in  this  direction, 
and  believing  that  he  ought  to  d,o  more  plat- 
form work,  we  have  induced  Mr.  Smith  so  to 
arrange  his  other  business  affairs  that  he  can 
devote  more  time  to  the  public  the  coming 
season.  And  because  it  will  require  consid- 
erable care  and  attention  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan,  and  Mr.  Smith  feels  that  he  cannot  find 
time  for  the  details,  we  have  undertaken  to 
relieve  him  of  all  this  responsibility,  and  to 
make  all  arrangements,  terms,  dates,  etc.,  for 
him. 

Mr.  Smith's  platform  work  is  admirably 
suited  to  needs  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
entertainments  in  which  teachers  and  schools 
are  specially  interested,  and  we  shall  be  es- 
pecially glad  to  arrange  with  such  for  an  even- 
ing with  him.  We  feel  that,  by  making  this 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Smith  we  are  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  for  which  we  shall 
be  thanked  by  every  one  who  secures  his  ser- 
vices. 

For  dates,  terms,  etc.,  address 

The  Public-School  Journal, 

Bloomington,  111. 


ELY'S 

Cream  Balm 

Cleanses  the  Nasal 
Passages,  Allays  Pain 
and  Inflammation. 

Heals  the  Sores. 

Restores  the 
Senses  of  Taste  an<i 
Smell. 

TRY  THE  CURE. 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable. 
Price  50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  registered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


-FEVER 


The  Summer  Session 
of  the 

Morgan  Park  Academy 
of  the 
University  of  Chicago 

extends  from  July  1  to  September  22,  1893.  Courses  under 
able  and  experieuced  instructors  in  all  subjects  required 
for  admission  to  the  best  colleges.  Special  courses  for 
teachers.  The  World's  Fair  Grounds  are  only  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  Academy,and  are  easily  accessible. 
Board  and  rooms  very  low.  The  School  Year  begins  Octo- 
ber 1,  1893.  For  the  new  illustrated  Calendar  address  the 
Dean  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

Advertising-    Pages   and  see 

what  books  we  carry  in  stock. 
You  want  some  of  them  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Remember  that  the  prices 
include  postage. 


LOOK 
AT  OUR 


TO  BAY  VIEW  IN  SUMMER 


Everywhere  teachers  have  heard  about 
Bay  View  and  longed  to  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages. But  maybe  you  haven't  thought  in 
going  to  the  World's  Fair  you  will  be  going 
directly  toward  the  place.  From  Chicago 
it  will  be  a  short,  pleasant  journey  by  lake 
steamers  or  through  trains  to  Bay  View. 
Low  rates,  a  few  restful  weeks,  rich  in 
privileges,  by  cool  northern  waters,  will  be 
an  inducement  to  soon  leave  the  hot  and 
crowded  city.  Besides,  the  inspiring  in- 
struction in  the  Summer  University  will 
be  a  help  and  a  joy  all  the  year.  Bay 
View  is  entirely  a  summer  city,  and  four 
weeks  there,  recreating,  seeing,  hearing, 
is  regarded  an  event  of  a  life  time.  Pres. 
John  M.  Coulter,  of  Indiana  University,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Summer  University, 
comprising  schools  in  method,  music,  art, 
oratory,  physical  culture,  bible  study,  the 
college,  and  school  for  writers.  Forty-five 


instructors  picked  from  leading  colleges  and 
universities  compose  the  faculty;  the  spirit  is 
modern  and  of  the  most  progressive  type. 
Exceptionally  strong  are  the  schools  in  meth- 
ods, political  science,  languages,  literature,  and 
history.  The  science  schools  are  thoroughly 
equipped  for  practical  work. 

Supplementing  is  the  assembly  in  which  will 
be  heard,  each,  many  times  all  through  the 
season,  such  eminent  talent  as  Rev.  Robert 
Mclntyre,  Pres.  Bashford,  Hon.  John  Temple 
Graves,  H.  H.  Ragan,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Geneva  John- 
ston Bishop,  Lo*us  Glee  Club,  Boston  Stars, 
and  many  more. 

The  University  opens  on  July  11,  the  Assem- 
bly on  July  19,  both  holding  four  weeks.  Early 
announcements  and  information  about  attrac- 
tions at  Bay  View  now  ready.  Send  for  the 
April  University  Review  to 

J.  M.  HALL,  Flint,  Michigan. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


SHALL  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  GO  TO  OXFORD  ? 

RICHARD  JONES,  MUNICH,  GERMANY. 


Shall  American  students  go  to  Oxford  ? 
That  depends  largely  upon  their  purpose 
in  going  abroad.  If  they  go  mainly  for 
study,  for  a  specialty  rather  than  for 
general  culture,  they  will  probably  do 
better  to  go  to  Germany — especially  if 
they  intend  to  remain  two  or  three  years 
and  thus  have  time  to  learn  the  language. 
This  may  require  some  explanation. 

Not  that  the  intellectual  life  of  Oxford 
is  over-rated.  The  intellectual  life  of  the 
average  Oxford  under-graduate  probably 
is.  He  is  not  there  for  the  intellectual 
life  mainly.  We  find  it  hard  to  realize 
the  English  idea  of  the  purpose  of  a  resi- 
dence at  Oxford.  It  is  well  stated  by 
Professor  Bryce:  "The  English  univer- 
sities avowedly  were  in  the  last  century, 
3,nd  to  a  great  extent  are  still,  primarily, 
places  for  spending  three  or  four  pleasant 
years,  only  incidentally  places  of  instruc- 
tion."  In  fact,  the  Englishman  still  ac- 
cepts Locke's  idea  of  education  as  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  Peterborough :  < '  Your 
lordship  would  have  your  son's  tutor  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  I  think  it  not  much 
matter  whether  he  be  any  scholar  or  no; 
if  he  but  understand  Latin  well  and  have 
a  general  scheme  of  the  sciences,  I  think 
that  enough.  But  I  would  have  him 
well-bred  and  well-tempered." 

To  be  sure  there  is  much  intellectual 
activity  at  Oxford.  Many  students  enter 
the  university  as  freshmen,  more  than 
qualified  to  take  the  degree  of  A.  B. , 
were  it  not  for  the  inexorable  require- 
ment of  a  three  years'  residence  within 
one  and  one-half  miles  of  Carfax,  the  cen- 
ter of  Oxford.  Scores  of  full-brained 
Scotchmen,  who  have  gained  with  dis- 
tinction the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
in  Scotch  universities,  enter  Oxford  as 
freshmen  and  spend  four  years  (the  ut- 


most limit  allowed  for  honours),  in  in- 
tense rivalry  for  the  Oxford  ''honours," 
prizes,  fellowships,  tutorships;  for  to  the 
successful,  a  career  in  life  is  open.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  large  body  of  professors, 
dons,  fellows,  tutors,  who  create  an  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  which  justifies  the 
reverence  in  which  Oxford  is  held  in  the 
world  of  learning. 

And  yet  Germany  may  offer  more  ad- 
vantages to  the  specialist.  Instruction 
at  Oxford,  as  in  England  generally,  is  dom- 
inated by  "that  fungoid  excrescence  on 
our  educational  system,"  the  "exams." 
The  "honour"  men  are  divided  into  four 
classes — first,  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
the  rank  being  determined  by  the  exam- 
inations. Ambitious  young  men  hope 
for  a  "  first."  Much  depends  upon  this 
in  their  future  career.  Gladstone  took  a 
"double-first."  The  examinations  will 
cover  a  certain  restricted  line  of  work, 
known  beforehand.  The  work  of  the 
professors  and  tutors,  in  instruction,  is 
practically  limited  to  preparing  young 
men  for  the  examinations  in  these  narrow 
fields.  Their  success  is  measured  by 
their  ability  to  cover  the  ground  covered 
by  the  "exams."  In  Germany  the  pro- 
fessors who  give  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
give  the  examinations  themselves.  The 
path  of  the  English  university  professor 
is  marked  out  for  him.  He  is  hedged  in 
by  the  stone  wall  of  examinations,  with 
which  he  has  nothing  to  do — unless  he 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  examiners.  In 
any  case  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  I  asked  one  of  the  brightest  of 
them,  who  writes  books  on  modern  sub- 
jects but  who  lectures  on  ancient  themes 
(and  his  lectures  are  largely  attended), 
why  he  did  not  lecture  on  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  his  books.     His  reply  was, 
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"No  one  would  come  to  hear  me."  Those 
lectures  would  not  "count  in  the  exams. " 

A  German  professor  follows  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  develops  whatever  part 
of  his  subject  he  chooses.  Whatever  he 
is  investigating,  he  lectures  on.  His 
students  follow  him  wherever  he  goes. 
It  all  "counts  in  the  exams,"  for  he  gives 
the  examination  himself.  It  is  apparent 
why  the  young  man  who  wishes  lectures 
on  the  latest  phases  of  modern  thought 
will  do  better  to  go  to  Germany. 

Many  an  Oxford  professor  is  doing 
much  original  work,  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  lecture  on  it.  He  does  it  as  an  avoca- 
tion, not  in  the  line  of  his  vocation.  The 
board  of  examiners  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  the  English  universities,  as  in  En- 
glish education  in  general.  To  substan- 
tiate this  position,  i  quote  again  from 
Professor  Bryce,  who  wrote  The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  but  who  lectures  on 
The  History  of  Roman  Law,  a  subject 
covered  by  the  "exams:"  "American 
professors,  when  asked  why  they  send 
their  men  exclusively  to  Germany,  con- 
sidering that  in  England  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  a  more  interesting  so- 
cial life,  and  of  seeing  how  England  is 
trying  to  deal  with  problems  similar  in 
many  respects  to  their  own,  answer  that 
the  English  universities  make  no  provis- 
ions for  any  students  except  those  who 
wish  to  go  through  one  of  the  regular  de- 
gree courses,  and  are  so  much  occupied 
in  preparing  men  to  pass  examinations  as 
to  give,  except  in  two  or  three  branches, 
but  little  advanced  teaching." 

Oxford  does  not,  in  fact,  place  much 
emphasis  on  the  instruction  there  given. 
Each  student  does  practically  what  he 
pleases  in  the  matter  of  study.  There 
is  in  reality  no  definite  curriculum.  Ox- 
ford throws  the  student  largely  upon  his 
own  resources,  and,  like  England,  "ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty."  The 
student  is  required,  "on  pain  of  a  fine  of 
5s.,"  to  file  a  statement  before  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  the  term,  specifying 
"the  examination  for  which  he  is  pre- 
paring, and  the  date  at  which  he  intends 
to  enter  for  it."  But  as  this  examina- 
tion need  not  of  necessity  be  taken  until 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  as  he  has 
practically  the  whole  field  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  to  choose  from,  his  pos- 
sible range  of  choice  extending  from 
four  books  each  of   the  Anabasis  and 


Caesar  to  the  philosophical  literature  of 
the  ancients,  the  thought  of  the  coming 
examinations  does  not  embitter  the  joys 
of  the  Oxford  freshman's  life. 

Shall  the  American  student  go  to  Ox- 
ford? Many  Scotch  university  graduates 
do,  even  if  they  do  not  go  to  read  for 
"honours."  They  go  to  Oxford  for 
breadth  of  view,  to  wear  off  their  pro- 
vincialism by  contact  with  the  best  cul- 
ture that  English  life  can  produce.  Many 
a  man  whose  mind  is  an  intellectual  steel 
trap,  is  yet  not  altogether  a  gentleman. 
Culture  is  more  than  intellectual  train- 
ing. 

There  is  no  finer  body  of  young  men 
in  the  world  than  the  Oxford  under-grad- 
uates.  The  Oxford  student  is  presuma- 
bly a  gentleman.  Not  every  young  man 
whose  mother  was  "daughter  of  a  hun- 
dred earls,"  is  himself  a  gentleman,  but 
even  our  own  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has 
asserted  that  it  takes  several  generations 
to  produce  the  highest  type  of  a  gentle- 
man. Certainly  a  large  proportion  of 
the  three  thousand  young  men  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  are  in  bearing  and 
manners,  polished  gentlemen.  These 
young  men  are  not  lost  amid  the  crowd  of 
a  city  in  scattered  dormitories,  but  live 
together  in  the  various  colleges. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  unique  in  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  universities  and  the  col- 
leges. This  relation  hampers  the  de- 
velopment of  the  university  proper  with 
its  tendency  to  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  intellectual  ac- 
quirements. Said  D.  G.  Ritchie,  lecturer 
on  Political  Philosophy  in  Oxford:  "For 
many  purposes  where  there  might  be  one 
magnificent  university,  we  have  twenty 
small  ones  existing  side  by  side." 

And  yet  these  colleges  are  what  give 
to  life  in  Oxford  its  peculiar  charm.  In 
these  colleges  the  student  is  under 
"tutorial  advice  and  supervision."  He  is 
assigned  to  some  tutor  who  makes  his 
general  welfare  a  matter  of  interest.  He 
may,  if  he  chooses,  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  study  of  books,  but  he  will 
probably  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent and  learn  to  live  with  his  fellow 
men  harmoniously,  agreeably,  as  a  gen- 
tleman. He  will  live  in  these  ancient 
college  buildings,  beautiful  beyond  com- 
parison, with  their  towers  and  pinnacles 
and  spires,  their  gardens  and  poetry  and 
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flowers,  and  learn  to  dream.  He  will 
dine  in  these  college  halls  with  the  por- 
traits above  him  of  the  great  men  dear  to 
the  English-speaking  race  of  whatever 
nationality.  He  will  attend  chapel  ex- 
ercises in  these  college  chapels  and  hear 
some  of  the  finest  sacred  music  he  can 
ever  hope  to  hear  in  this  life.  He  will, 
if  wise,  go  in  for  athletics  and  join  the 
universal  throng  which  devotes  the  after- 
noon to  cultivating  a  sound  body  for  the 
sound  mind  to  dwell  therein. 

Here  he  will  learn  to  contend  with  his 
fellow  men  without  losing  his  temper  and 
his  good  breeding.  He  will  remember  that 
•'manners  maketh  man,"  and  will  en- 
deavor to  be  always  and  everywhere  "an 
affable  and  courteous  gentleman."  He 
will  join  the  Union,  the  debating  society 
where  the  statesmen  of  England  have 
been  trained.  Above  all,  he  will  search 
out  the  sacred  spots  associated  with  the 
life  and  death  of  the  heroes  of  religious 
liberty.  Here  is  the  college  at  whose 
head  was  Wycliffe,  "the  Morning  Star 
of  the  Reformation."  Here  is  the  spot 
where  Cranmer  and  Latimer  and  Ridley 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  near  by  is 
the  beautiful  memorial  erected  in  honor 
of  these  martyrs  of  the  faith.  Here  is 
the  pulpit  in  which  John  Wesley  preached 
and  the  rooms  in  which  was  started  the 
great  movement  which  now  embraces 
adherents  in  the  uttermost  regions  of  the 
earth.     "I  pity,"  says  Sterne,  "the  man 


who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
and  cry  <  Tis  all  barren.'  "  Only  ignor- 
ance of  the  past  and  stolid  lack  of  capac- 
ity for  sympathy  with  the  great  strug- 
gles of  the  human  spirit  can  make  of  Ox- 
ford soil  common  dirt. 

Ye  sacred  nurseries  of  blooming  youth; 
In  whose  collegiate  shelter  England's  flowers 
Expand — enjoying   through    their  vernal 
hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth; 
Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  gnawing 
tooth. 

Yet,  O  ye  spires  of  Oxford!  domes  and  tow- 
ers! 

Gardens  and  groves!   your  presence  over- 
powers 

The  soberness  of  Reason;  till,  in  sooth, 
Transformed,  and   rushing  on  a  bold  ex- 
change, 

I  slight  my  own  beloved  Cam,  to  range 
Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet: 
Pace  the  long  avenue  or  glide  adown 
•   The  stream — like  windings  of  that  glorious 
street, 

An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown. 

— Wordsworth. 

It  is  an  education  merely  to  live  in 
Oxford,.  To  the  matter-of-fact,  sensible, 
practical  American,  whose  life  tends  to 
make  him  forget  his  debt  to  the  past,  it 
may  be  a  new  birth. 

Shall  an  American  student  spend  some 
time  at  Oxford?  Yes,  if  the  purpose  of 
his  stay  abroad  is  culture  rather  than 
scholarship;  if  he  desires  to  make  of  him- 
self, not  so  much  an  exact  scholar,  as  "an 
affable  and  courteous  gentleman." 


THE  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  STUDIES. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


A  partial  discussion  of  this  subject,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association,  suggested  to  the 
writer  that  its  study  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued by  teachers  until  we  can  do  some 
clearer  and  more  satisfactory  thinking 
upon  it.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating thought  rather  than  formulating 
doctrine  that  the  following  paper  is 
written. 

Studies  have  value  only  because  they 
are  the  means  of  attaining  some  end. 
What  is  this  end?  It  is  supposed  to  be 
worthy  membership  in  the  social  order 
into  which  we  are  born.  No  other  end 
would  justify  the  carrying  on  of  schools 


at  the  expense  of  this  social  order.  The 
social  order  demands  intelligence  of  its 
members  and  a  disposition  to  obey  its 
laws.  Intelligence  and  obedience  are, 
therefore,  the  two  pillars  of  the  character 
into  which  every  member  of  the  social 
order  is  to  be  fashioned. 

1.  To  be  intelligent  a  person  must  have 
ideas  that  are  active  in  this  social  order, 
and  he  must  have  the  power  to  use  these 
to  acquire  other  ideas  that  belong  to  it, 
or  should  belong  to  it. 

The  social  order  is  the  organized 
activity  of  certain  groups  of  ideas.  The 
higher  the  grade  of  civilization  the 
larger  is  the  number  of  these  active  ideas 
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and  the  more  complex  is  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  school  is  supposed  to  make  the 
pupils  familiar  with  these  ideas,  or  with 
some  of  them,  and  with  the  functions 
they  perform  in  the  social  order.  What 
are  some  of  these  groups  of  ideas  that 
make  up  the  life  of  modern  society? 

(1)  This  social  order  is  engaged  in 
measuring  things.  One  part  of  society 
is  measuring  things  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  another  part  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  sum  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  things.  This  group  of  ideas  we 
call  mathematics,  and  it  includes  all  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

(2)  It  is  engaged  in  studying  and 
directing  the  growth  of  things,  and  in 
discovering  processes  for  "making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before."  This  includes  the  entire  field  of 
natural  science. 

(3)  The  social  order  is  active  in  mat- 
ters of  state  which  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  man  in  the 
past  as  well  as  of  current  events.  This  in- 
cludes the  entire  range  of  historical  and 
political  science  studies,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  moral  ideas. 

(4)  The  social  order  is  active  in  realiz- 
ing works  of  art.  The  industrial  arts 
for  economic  utility,  and  the  higher 
forms  of  art  for  their  moral  and  aesthetic 
value.  These  are  embodied  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  the  directing  of  the  different 
natural  forces,  and  in  literature  and 
other  forms  of  fine  art. 

(5)  Society  is  active  in  the  study  and 
use  of  language  and  of  reasoning  as,  in- 
strument and  method  for  getting  and 
using  ideas ;  and  of  practical  psychology — 
"human  nature" — and  philosophy,  as 
guides  to  the  understanding  of  men  and 
things. 

Will  not  every  form  of  activity  of  the 
social  order  that  we  call  intelligence  be 
included  in  these  five  groups  we  have 
named?  They  name  what  society  is  act- 
ually doing,  and  what  every  intelligent 
member  must  do  to  some  extent.  The 
school,  then,  must  lead  the  child  to  ac- 
quire such  of  these  different  groups  of 
ideas  as  he  may  be  best  able  to  compre- 
hend. This  is  acquiring  useful  knowl- 
edge or  information.  The  child  lives  over 
in  his  imagination  the  actual  experiences 
of  society,  and  thinks  the  thoughts,  in  a 
measure,  which  it  thinks. 


But  the  amount  of  knowledge  the  child 
can  thus  acquire  is  small  compared  with 
what  he  will  need  to  use.  It  is  essential  t 
therefore,  that  the  method  of  acquiring 
knowledge  shall  be  such  as  to  cultivate- 
the  power  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  discipline.  The 
two  essential  factors  of  intelligence  are, 
therefore,  knoioledge  and  power. 

2.  But  the  social  order  is  not  intelli- 
gent only ;  it  is  moral  also.  By  this  is 
meant  that  each  member  has  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  for  his 
own.  This  makes  the  study  and  practice 
of  conduct  to  be  an  essential  element  in 
the  child's  preparation.  And  this,  toor 
must  be  so  done  that  the  learner  will 
acquire  the  power  and  the  disposition  to 
determine  his  acts  by  the  laws  of  mor- 
ality, and  in  harmony  with  high  ideals. 

Now,  some  of  these  five  groups  of 
studies  which  we  found  essential  to  intel- 
ligent life  in  the  social  order,  have  a  rich 
moral  content  as  well.  That  is,  some  of 
the  activities  that  make  up  society  are 
more  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of 
duty  or  moral  obligation  than  are  others. 
Some  of  these  studies  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  high  ideals  of  conduct;  others  are 
relatively  indifferent  to  this.  (The  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  school  studies 
should  stimulate  the  pupil  to  perform 
those  psychical  activities  that  society  is 
performing.  In  pursuing  these  branches 
of  knowledge  he  is  doing  substantially 
what  intelligent  membership  of  society 
will  require  him  to  do  when  he  leaves 
school.  The  school  is  a  modified  form  of 
society,  or  should  be,  in  which  the  child 
performs  a  selected  group  of  psychical 
activities  that  a  good  social  order  is  con- 
stantly performing.  He  lives  the  social 
order  over  in  imagination.  The  school 
is  society  in  its  essential  features,  in 
miniature.) 

We  have  then  a  general  basis  for  de- 
termining the  values  of  studies*  Some 
of  them  cultivate  the  intelligence  chiefly. 
Others  cultivate  both  the  intelligence  and 
the  moral  sense. 

Those  especially  rich  in  material  that 
cultivates  the  moral  sense  and  leads  to 
the  formation  of  high  ideals  of  conduct 
and  of  life,  are  biography,  history,  and 
literature.  These  make  for  intelligent 
living  also. 

Those  that  are  rich  in  the  ideas  that 
work  together  to  form  the  social  order  as 
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it  is,  and  teach  the  process  by  which 
these  ideas  are  combined,  are  the  applied 
mathematics,  industrial  arts,  the  physical 
sciences,  political  economy,  sociology, 
etc.    But  they  have  also  a  moral  content. 

Those  that  have  moral  and  scientific 
value  combined  in  more  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions are  the  natural  history  sciences, 
and  geography. 

There  is  also  a.class  of  studies  which 
treat  prominently  of  the  order  or  form 
in  which  ideas  arrange  themselves  into 
that  unity  we  call  a  science.  These  are 
language  studies  as  distinguished  from 
literature,  pure  mathematics,  and  logic 
or  reasoning.  The  social  order  is  com- 
posed of  groups  of  active  ideas  working 
according  to  certain  forms  or  laws. 
Mathematical  ideas,  for  instance,  com- 
bine in  accordance  with  mathematical 
laws.  Language  ideas  combine  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  language.  So 
of  all  the  other  groups.  Now,  when  we 
study  the  ideas  as  they  are  related  in  the 
unity  which  we  call  the  social  order,  we 
are  making  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
practical  study  of  things.  When  we 
study  these  relations  themselves,  and 
formulate  the  laws  by  which  these  ideas 
combine,  we  are  making  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  scientific  or  theoretical 
study  of  subjects.  Every  school  study  has 
its  scientific  and  its  practical  aspect, 
therefore.  But  in  some  the  scientific  as- 
pect presses  itself  upon  the  attention 
more  prominently  than  in  others.  Com- 
pare arithmetic  with  history  and  this 
difference  becomes  apparent. 

There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  that 
this  scientific  study,  which  is  the  study 
of  the  form  or  law  of  the  activity  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  ideas,  is  especially  valu- 
able for  discipline;  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  study  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  the 
development  of  power.  It  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  power  is  ac- 
quired in  early  life  by  practice  in  relating 
things,  and  that  in  subsequent  years, 
after  the  age  of  reason  has  been  attained, 
these  relations  can  be  generalized  into 
laws  and  made  the  guide  to  conduct,  and 
thus  power  be  greatly  augmented. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  to  be  a  fully 
equipped  member  of  the  social  order,  one 
must  know  both  the  process  or  law  of  re- 
lating things  or  ideas  in  this  order,  and 
the  things  or  ideas  as  they  are  related. 
So  it  seems  as  if  practical  study  and  sci- 


entific study  are  of  equal  value  in  a  com- 
plete preparation  for  self-directive  living 
in  the  social  order. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  that  kind 
of  form  study  which  is  the  elementary 
mechanism  of  knowledge,  and  is  essential 
to  any  rapid  advancement  in  it,  such  as 
study  of  oral  and  printed  words,  figures, 
and  signs,  and  other  arbitrary  symbols 
of  elementary  ideas.  These  forms  must 
be  mastered  early,  but  they  are  of  course 
worthless  except  as  they  become  filled 
with  meaning.  We  understand  by 
"formal  studies"  as  the  term  is  now  be- 
ing used  by  Herbartians,  not  the  learn- 
ing of  these  elementary  mechanical  forms 
alone,  but  the  study  of  the  forms,  or  pro- 
cesses, or  laws  (different  names  for  the 
same  thing)  by  which  the  ideas  of  any 
group  are  so  organized  as  to  form  that 
unity  we  call  a  science.  The  different 
ideas  active  in  plant  life,  for  example, 
when  organized  into  the  unity  of  a  con- 
tinuous process,  we  call  the  science  of 
botany.  We  have  now  indicated  the  differ- 
ent values  of  the  different  studies  in  fitting 
one  for  intelligent  and  worthy  member- 
ship in  the  social  order.  The  child  must 
have  practical  and  scientific  knowledge 
and  a  moral  will. 

But  since  experience  has  proved  that 
a  moral  will  is  more  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  this  social  order  than  is  in- 
telligence without  a  moral  disposition, 
and  since  it  is  also  true  that  chil- 
dren cannot  pursue  the  scientific  stud- 
ies until  they  have  accumulated  a 
fund  of  practical  knowledge  and  have 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity, 
it  follows  that  all  studies  are  not  of 
equal  value  at  every  stage  of  the  child's 
growth.  The  character  or  will -forming 
studies,  in  which  the  child  is  actiVe  in  the 
field  of  practical  ideas  and  moral  rela- 
tions, should  be  the  central  or  prominent 
studies  of  the  early  childhood  and  youth. 
These  are  the  literature,  history,  biogra- 
phy, and  natural  history  studies.  To 
these  the  formal  studies  in  their  more 
concrete  phases  of  applied  mathematics, 
applied  grammar,  and  applied  logic, 
should  be  subordinated,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  organize  them  all  into  a  unity. 
The  child  must  learn  to  consciously  live, 
both  actually  and  in  his  imagination,  in 
the  world  in  which  he  moves  and  has  his 
being,  before  he  begins;  to  study  the  ab- 
stract laws  of  this  complex  life.    So  it 
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comes  to  pass  that  formal  studies  must 
be  subordinated  to  character  forming  or 
practical  studies  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  present  movement  in  educational  re- 
form that  is  now  being  urged  forward  in 
all  civilized  nations.  It  is  variously  named 
the  kindergarten  movement,  the  manual 
training  movement,  the  new  education, 
scientific  teaching,  the  Herbartian  move- 

THE  TEACHER 

M.  V.  O'SHEA, 

A  century  ago,  when  Napoleon  un- 
rolled his  map,  the  world  followed  his 
pencil  across  it  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion; but  to-day,  when  Gladstone  leads 
in  the  debate,  all  mankind  listen.  Thus 
is  history  verifying  the  prophecy  that 
the  pen  shall  be  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Agitation,  thought,  reason — these  are 
the  levers  that  now  force  on  or  clog  the 
wheels  of  progress.  Especially  in  our 
own  republic,  founded  upon  the  suffrage 
of  the  millions,  must  reason  and  opinion 
be  the  supreme  rulers.  How  true,  then, 
that  the  American  teacher,  the  heir  of 
these  immeasurable  opportunities,  has  a 
trust  to  whose  demands  he  cannot  be 
recreant!  In  past  ages,  men  have  felt 
that  the  teacher  was  not  faithful  to  his 
highest  duty  to  mankind.  Mathew 
Arnold  has  said  of  England  that  her 
workshops,  not  her  colleges,  made  her 
for  a  time  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
And  how  well  may  Wordsworth's  bitter 
reflections  upon  the  German  schools  find 
an  echo  in  the  records  of  many  another 
nation's  life: 

"  A  few  plain  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  have 
wrought 

More  for  mankind  in  this  unhappy  day 
Than    all    the    pride    of    intellect  and 
thought." 

We  need  not  ask  what  the  teacher  has 
done  in  American  life,  but  what  lies  be- 
fore him  to  do.  He  must  above  all  feel 
that  he  is  a  new  man.  He  is  in  a  new 
land,  and  among  new  men  and  new 
thoughts.  He  finds  here  new  motives, 
new  impulses  that  reach  the  heart  and 
mind.  Freedom  and  knowledge  are  the 
birthright  of  every  individual.  But  with 
these   go  exacting   responsibilities.  A 


ment,  etc.  But  the  real  significance  of 
it  all  is,  that  the  child  must  be  brought 
up  in  school  in  conscious  touch,  at  every 
point  practicable,  with  the  actual 
thought  and  aspiration  and  experience  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  school 
must  be  this  life  in  miniature,  so  far  as 
this  is  practicable.  The  different  studies 
have  different  relative  values  at  different 
stages  of  this  preparatory  period. 


IN  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

MANKATO,  MINN. 

people  who  are  ruled  by  reason  are  safely 
guided  only  by  consecrated  thought  and 
action.  So  there  has  never  been  a  more 
earnest  call  for  the  educated  man  to  lead 
and  direct  than  is  heard  on  every  side  in 
our  American  life  to-day.  An  appre- 
hensive nation  implores  him  to  throw  off 
the  exclusive  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
plunge  eagerly  into  the  public  life  about 
him  to  cheer,  ennoble,  and  purify  all. 

Carlyle  once  said  that  modern  civili- 
zation takes  chief  delight  in  deploring 
its  own  progress.  But  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  this  spirit  of  endless,  and 
oftentimes  aimless,  criticism.  We  are 
not  pessimistic  of  the  tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican life,  and  yet  we  feel  that  there  are 
certain  grave  questions  which  vex  and 
threaten  our  national  existence,  and  upon 
which  it  is  time  for  the  educated  man  to 
speak  and  to  act.  The  character  of  this 
great  population,  surging  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  changing  with  the  flight  of 
years.  In  the  birth  of  our  republic  were 
purpose,  courage,  hope.  But  now  we 
behold  the  earnest,  hopeful  Puritan  giv- 
ing way  to  the  despondent,  reckless  an- 
archist and  revolutionist  of  every  type; 
the  discipline  of  poverty  is  superseded 
by  the  weakening  influences  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  Here  are  emergencies  to  be 
met,  and  is  it  not  the  teacher's  duty  to 
give  his  best  thought,  his  purest  judg- 
ment, his  life,  if  need  be,  in  the  endeavor 
to  wisely  meet  them? 

But  this  enters  the  realm  of  political 
life,  whose  questions  and  problems  the 
teacher  judges  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
noblest  endeavors.  He  beholds  with 
horror  the  character  and  selfish  purposes 
of  the  men  who,  perhaps,  are  forging  our 
country's  slave-chains  instead  of  building 
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its  triumphal  arch;  but  yet  he  does  not, 
because  he  will  not,  purify  or  alter.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  every  scholar  and  honest 
man  that  with  politics  have  come  to  be 
associated  odium  and  infamy.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  a  pursuit  is  sure  to  be 
judged  in  time  by  the  character  of  the 
men  who  pursue  it?  How,  then,  shall 
this  base  opinion  of  politics  be  made  one 
of  honor'and  integrity  unless  pure  men  do 
battle  for  justice  and  righteousness? 
Noble,  disinterested  patriotism  may  be 
to-day,  as  ever,  the  boon- of  the  scholar 
if  he  will  but  accept  it.  Selfish  politics 
must  be  made  unselfish  by  his  interest 
and  sacrifice.  He  must  put  himself  in 
touch  and  sympathy  with  life  as  it  is;  he 
must  go  down  if  he  would  ultimately  lift 


boodler's  reward  for  corruption  and  dis- 
honesty. 

The  teacher  sees  many  honored  names 
that  grace  the  records  of  American  pub- 
lic life.  May  he  not  be  glad  to  be  found 
in  the  company  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton,  the  martyr-president? 
Can  we  forget  Franklin,  or  Adams,  or 
Webster,  or  Garison?  Did  not  scholar- 
ship and  culture  find  worthy  representa- 
tives in  Sumner,  Philipps,  Garfield  ? 
These  found  an  essential  worth,  nobility, 
primacy,  in  the  liberal  pursuit  of  poli- 
tics. They  applied  their  superior  pow- 
ers to  the  wise  solution  of  questions  that 
affected  the  destiny  of  mankind.  And 
are  there  not  to-day  even  greater, 
broader  problems  that  appeal  to  Ameri- 


WOMAN'S  BUILDING,  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


up.  He  cannot  longer  continue  to  feel 
that  he  will  be  sullied  by  contact  with 
the  public  affairs  of  our  common  life.  As 
one  cannot  jump  from  the  earth  without 
making  use  of  its  resistance,  so  the 
teacher,  aiming  to  elevate  and  ennoble, 
must  use  the  actual  order  if  he  would 
finally  disuse  it.  He  cannot  stand  with- 
out the  arena,  sniffing  at  the  odors  of  the 
struggle,  and  wondering  how  he  may  get 
beyond  their  reach*.  He  should  not,  he 
cannot  fly  them.  He  must  either  stand  off 
and  complain  at  abuses,  or,  plunging 
into  the  battle,  spend  his  life  and  ener- 
gies to  exalt  and  purify  them.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  teacher  must  needs  be 
an  office-holder;  but  he  must  make  office- 
holding  pure  and  honorable,  the  gift  of 
an  expectant,  intelligent  people,  not  the 


can  scholarship  through  American  teach- 
ers, for  just  such  noble,  unselfish  states- 
manship? 

The  Congo  looms  up;  six  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  plead  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  for  justice  and  equity.  The  Res- 
ervation stands  out,  a  grim  spectre  be- 
fore us;  the  wrongs  and  injuries  of  cen- 
turies appeal  in  vain  to  the  public  con- 
science. How  shall  this  problem  of  race 
and  color  in  American  life  be  peacefully 
and  equitably  settled?  What  does  jus- 
tice say?  What  does  history  teach?  It 
is  the  scholar's  duty  to  answer.  It  is  a 
theme  worthy  of  his  calmest  judgment, 
his  most  profound  reason.  How,  too, 
shall  penal  legislation  be  carried  on  with 
wisdom  and  fairness?  Shall  our  punish- 
ment of  crime  be  made  curative  and  re- 
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formative,  or  shall  it  continue  to  defeat 
its  own  ends,  existing  under  the  hal- 
lowed name  of  justice?  See,  again,  the 
threatening  problem  of  labor  and  capital! 
Macauly's  warning  note  sounds  in  our 
ears.  "Grown  gray  over  history,"  he 
prophesied  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
poor  in  these  states  would  soon  rise  in  a 
ruthless  plunder  of  the  rich,  an  event 
more  terrible  than  the  ravages  of  Goths 
and  Vandals.  Can  the  scholar  see  no 
call  to  duty  here?  Truly  our  nation 
waits  for  some  Cavour,  or  Bismarck,  or 
Gladstone;  some  Solon,  or  Bacon,  or 
Montesquieu. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  questions  in 
American  life  that  appeal  to  the  teacher 
and  scholar  for  solution.  Social  science 
is  filling  our  land  with  harassing  ques- 
tions. How  can  we  wisely  regulate  suf- 
frage? Is  every  resident  of  our  republic, 
regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  condition  of 
servitude,  entitled  to  participate  in  all 
the  privileges  of  our  government?  Shall 
education  be  made  universal,  compul- 
sory; offering  its  highest  advantages 
to  poor  as  to  rich,  to  old  as  to  young? 
Shall  it  continue  to  have  regard  only  for 
the  intellectual  and  material  part  of  man, 
while  his  moral,  emotional,  spiritual 
nature  is  not  thought  of  or  cared  for? 
There  are  great  moral  movements,  aim- 
ing to  promote  the  purity  of  home  and 
family,  and  public  morals,  that  are  strug- 
gling for  a  foothold  on  this  western  con- 
tinent by  legislative  enactment.  Can  the 


teacher,  as  a  man  and  citizen,  withdraw 
himself  from  the  contest  because  the 
battle-ground  lies  within  the  political 
arena?  Look,  too,  at  the  government  of 
our  great  cities  and  corporations.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  once  said,  citing  the  mobs  of 
Ne  w  York,  "  We  can  rule  a  great  city, 
America  cannot."  Shall  the  scholar  look 
listlessly  on  while  the  rancor  of  party 
spirit,  together  with  legislative  corrup- 
tion, make  our  cities  the  strongholds  of 
vice  and  crime? 

Educated  men  fail  in  republican  duty, 
in  Christian  duty,  in  manhood,  when  they 
permit  the  ignorant  and  selfish  to  lead  in 
the  agitation  of  these  great  social  ques- 
tions which  stir  and  educate  the  age. 
The  opportunities  of  the  teacher  are  un- 
limited; he  might  be  a  company,  a  com- 
munity, a  nation  in  political  working 
forces,  did  he  but  realize  the  obligation 
that  rests  upon  him.  In  America  men 
lead  who  have  talent  and  a  purpose;  no 
ancestral  regime  fixes  inexorably  the  ac- 
tivity of  any  individual.  Earnestness, 
integrity,  truthfulness — these  will  com- 
mand the  respect  and  allegiance  of  these 
western  people  at  all  times;  so  let  the 
scholar  meet  his  responsibilities  to  his 
country  and  his  fellow  men  with  energy 
and  vigor.  He  must  be  in  the  court  with 
Pericles,  as  well  as  u^der  the  planetrees 
with  Socrates.  '  'Thought  without  action 
can  never  ripen  into  truth;  the  scholar  is 
not  man  without  it." 


"COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. " 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  PENN. 


The  favorite  books  of  Tennyson  were 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  He  once  ad- 
vised a  boy  to  read  daily  at  least  one 
verse  of  the  former  and  some  lines  from 
the  latter.  M  The  Bible,"  he  said,  "  will 
teach  you  how  to  speak  to  God;  Shake- 
speare will  teach  you  how  to  speak  to 
your  fellows."  It  is  well  also  to  commit 
to  memory  many  of  these  and  other 
precious  things,  and  thus  make  them 
our  own  in  a  way  that  the  mere  reading 
of  them  can  never  do. 

"To  what  extent  should  the  child  mem- 
orize ?"  Of  all  people  perhaps  teachers 
are  most  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 


opportunities  their  work  affords  for  good 
to  themselves  and  others.  The  best 
thought,  most  suggestive  and  most  help- 
ful, of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  ages,  in 
its  finest  expression,  is  theirs — if  they 
will  have  it.  But  is  anything  more  true 
of  thousands  of  teachers  than  that,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  they  starve  their  own 
souls  and  those  of  their  pupils  ?  Shall 
the  memory  be  merely  a  sort  of  refuse 
chamber  of  odds  and  ends  of  personal  ex- 
perience, a  junk  shop  collection  of  things 
of  little  value,  or  shall  it  be  a  treasure 
chamber  filled  with  things  of  inestimable 
value,  and  radiant  with  light  and  beauty? 
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Let  the  habit  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory be  formed  early.  Let  it  be  continued 
through  school  days,  and  all  the  after 
years  of  life.  We  shall  thus  become  ed- 
ucated in  a  high  and  true  sense — fed,  for 
that  is  what  the  word  means,  upon  intel- 
lectual manna  which  might  well  be  the 
food  of  angels.  We  shall  be  educated, 
because  widely  familiar  with  the  very 
best  prose  and  verse  in  the  literature  of 
the  world,  and  quickly  and  gladly  re- 
sponsive to  the  thought  of  the  author. 
Not  a  few  of  these  gems — "  their  price 
above  rubies" — are  short  as  to  number 
of  lines  and  occupy  but  little  space  in 
print,  as  "Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  "Ozyman- 
dias, "  '  'Crossing  the  Bar, "  and  a  hundred 
others. 

This  habit  once  acquired  and  steadily 
followed  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
enjoyable  that  can  be  formed  by  quiet 
people  who  never  have  occasion  to  make 
a  public  address;  while  to  teachers  who 
must  frequently  address  their  schools,  to 
school  superintendents,  clergymen,  law- 
yers, and  public  speakers  generally,  it  is 
of  immense  value.  To  exercise  the  mem- 
ory in  the  manuer  suggested  is  to 
strengthen  it  and  to  keep  it  strong.  The 
imagination  is  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vated, the  vocabulary  improved,  and  the 
best  expression  of  the  best  thought  of 
the  masters  becomes  our  own;  just  as  the 
musician  thoroughly  at  one  with  his  art 
is  what  he  is  because  of  close  sympathy 
with  the  tone-masters,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  best  things  they  have  written. 
Beyond  question  this  truth  holds  in  liter- 
.  ature  no  less  than  in  music.  • 

How  many  teachers  can  repeat  accu- 
rately a  half-dozen  of  the  psalms,  or  a 
dozen  choice  poems  of  moderate  length 
which  the  world  has  taken  to  its  heart, 
or  a  like  number  of  fine  things  in  prose  ? 
How  many  have  their  pupils  to  commit 
these  things  to  memory  ?  They  are  the 
.  finest  of  the  wheat,  and  they  remain  when 
the  chaff  and  saw-dust  of  non-essentials 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
other  branches  are  utterly  blown  away. 
Securely  garnered  in  the  memory,  these 
things  lift  the  life  by  lifting  the  thought, 
the  love.  They  elevate  the  entire  being 
into  a  finer  and  purer  atmosphere,  make 
distasteful  things  that  are  low  and  mean, 
present  new  ideals  and  new  aspirations. 
Through  them  more  and  more  we  walk  by 


faith  in  the  unseen.  And  of  all  education 
— all  feeding  of  mind  and  heart  from 
childhood  to  old  age — this  is  the  rarest 
and  the  best. 

Often  a  single  poem  made  one's  own  in 
youth  influences  thought  and  character 
and  affords  gratification  for  a  life-time. 
A  few  days  since  a  gentleman  remarked 
in  our  hearing:  "I  thank  the  teacher 
who  made  me  commit  Bryant's  '  Thana- 
topsis'  to  memory.  I  didn't  want  to  do 
it,  but  he  compelled  it.  I  have  thanked 
him  ever  since,  and  much  more  as  a  man 
than  when  a  boy. "  It  is  quite  possible  for 
pupils  to  do  fairly  good  work  in  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  school  training,  and 
yet  to  have  one  or  two  things  like  this 
stand  out  above  everything  else,  to  be 
remembered  for  a  life-time  with  gladness 
and  gratitude.  Is  there  not  a  suggestion 
here  for  the  thoughtful  teacher  ? 

We  like  the  practical  thought  of  Tenny- 
son, which  makes  one  part  of  this  work 
all  the  while  moral  and  religious.  Let 
the  selections  for  the  week  be,  if  possi- 
ble, two  in  number,  the  first  from  the 
Bible  or  sacred  song,  and  the  second 
from  the  world  of  literature,  prose  or 
verse,  in  other  directions — say,  the  nine- 
teenth psalm  and  "Lincoln's  speech  at 
Gettysburg;"  or  "Lead  Kindly  Light," 
and  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life;"  or  the 
twenty-third  psalm  and  Lowell's  "Once, 
to  Every  Man  or  Nation;"  or  the  nine- 
teenth psalm  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home;" 
or  "My  County,  'Tis  of  Thee"  and  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus;"  or  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Corinthians,  and  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer;"  or  any  others  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  things  moral,  religious, 
patriotic,  descriptive,  or  sentimental  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  that  we 
should  all  be  very  glad  to  have  securely 
lodged  in  the  memory.  And  let  the 
teacher  always  commit  to  memory  what 
is  here  required  of  the  pupil.  Should 
two  each  week  be  one  too  many,  let  the 
selections  alternate,  sacred  and  secular, 
one  each  week. 

Any  good  book  of  varied  and  choice  se- 
lections can  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  Bible,  and  by  a  manuscript  col- 
lection of  best  things  dictated  by  the 
teacher,  and  written  down  by  the  pupil. 
In  our  own  school  two  hours  on  Tuesday 
morning  are  given  to  this  exercise.  The 
selections  for  the  week  that  have  been 
memorized  are  first  written  by  all  the 
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pupils,  effort  being  made  to  reproduce 
them  with  spelling,  capitals,  and  punc- 
tuation, as  found  upon  the  page.  The 
books  are  then  exchanged,  the  selections 
read  by  the  teacher,  all  errors  marked 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  work  graded  ac- 
cordingly. The  selections  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  are  then  announced,  read, 
and  discussed  at  such  length  as  time  may 
permit,  attention  being  directed  to  any- 
thing new  or  of  especial  interest  which 
might  be  overlooked  by  the  pupil. 

Memorize  accurately.  G-et  it  as  the 
author  left  it,  the  exact  words  he  used, 
and  each  word  in  its  place.  See  the  cap- 
ital letters,  the  spelling  and  meaning  of 
unusual  words,  and  the  punctuation 
marks,  so  that  you  could  write  it  as 
"copy"  for  the  printer.  This  requires 
care,  close  observation,  thought,  and  en- 
courages the  habit  of  close  attention.  In 
committing  to  memory  also  try  to  see 
the  page  in  your  mind  as  it  lay  before 
you. 

An  aid  of  some  value  is  to  use  the  pen- 
cil and  the  ordinary  "four  and  tally" 
count.  For  each  stroke,  with  the  pencil 
held  upon  it,  repeat  the  sentence,  or  line, 
or  verse,  or  selection.  This  enables  the 
pupil  to  keep  ready  count  of  the  number 
of  times  he  or  she  has  repeated  it.  For 
a  time  the  school  might  do  this  work 
aloud  and  in  unison,  so  that  all  would 
fall  in  with  the  method.  This  means 
close  strain  upon  the  attention,  but  it 
means  definite  result  as  well. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  blank  book 
in  which  these  things  may  be  written 
from  dictation  or  copied  from  the  black- 
board. Such  book  will  be  highly  prized 
in  after  years. 

If  you  do  not  know  "Abou,  Ben 
Adhem,"  by  Leigh  Hunt,  you  ought  to 
be  familiar  with  it.  And  that  you  may 
have  it  if  you  want  it,  here  it  is: 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase! — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 


Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?"    The  vision  raised  its 
head, 

And  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord." 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.  "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed, 

And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

And  this  gem  from  Jean  Ingelow: 

Take  joy  home, 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her, 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her; 
Then  will  she  come  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee, 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows;  ay, 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad; 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

There  is  a  rest  remaining.   Hast  thou  sinned? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.    Lift  up  thy  head: 
The  lovely  world  and  the  over-world  alike 
Ring  with  a  song  eterne,  a  happy  rede: 
"Thy  Father  loves  thee." 

And  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  written  by 
Alfred  Tennyson  when  he  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  which  was  sung  in  West- 
minster Abbey  at  his  funeral,  and  a  part 
of  which  was  embroidered  upon  his  pall: 

Sunset  and  evening  star 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 
For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 


PROF.  ZILLER  ON  FAIRY  TALES. 

TRANSLATED  BY  J.  C.  ZINSER,  BELVIDERE. 

Fairy  tales  are  adapted,  as  is  nothing  of  imagination,  which,  decidedly,  is  to  be 
else,  to  the  individuality  of  the  child,  and  cultivated,  since  in  this  are  rooted  all  the 
especially  to  the  predominating  faculty     higher  strivings.    For  this  reason  must 
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the  concept  matter  be  poetic.  Only  poetic 
thought  material  allows  the  imagination 
free  play,  especially  the  fairy-tale  material, 
which  contains  no  names  of  persons  or 
places,  whose  events  are  denned  precisely 
neither  as  to  space  nor  as  to  time.  The 
child  who  becomes  absorbed  in  fairy 
tales,  remains  longer  a  child;  he  contem- 
plates them  with  delight;  he  believes  in 
them;  he  is  eager  for  them;  for  he  him- 
self rises,  as  do  the  fairy  tales,  above  the 
conditions  of  reality;  he  vivifies  the  life- 
less; he  animates  the  soulless;  he  asso- 
ciates with  all  the  world  as  with  his 
equals,  and  loses  himself  in  adventurous 
impossibilities.  Thus  to  favor  the  child- 
ish views  of  things  by  means  of,  to  him, 
congenial  fairy  tales,  cannot  react  harm- 
fully upon  him,  because  the  fairy  tale 
contains,  besides  that  subjective  concep- 
tion which  deviates  from  the  nature  of 
things,  also  an  abundance  of  objective, 
rational,  not  only  esthetic  but  also  ethic, 
notions  and  principles,  which  -  lead  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  imagination.  They 
serve  especially  to  exercise  the  ethical 
judgment,  and,  because  the  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance is  extended  to  include  inani- 
mate things,  it  finds  a  rich  field  unlocked, 
where,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  and 
correctness  of  the  cases,  it  learns  to 
decide  easily,  rapidly,  and  correctly. 

A  large  number  of  other  objective  no- 
tions also,  which  relate  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  happening,  are  found  in  fairy 
tales,  and  instruction  will  treat  them, 
too,  in  a  strictly  rational  manner,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  child's  utter 
abandonment  to  the  fairy  tale,  the  harm- 
ful effect  that  was  feared  does  not  take 
place.  For  in  the  child's  consciousness, 
whose  parts  at  first  fuse  but  very  slightly, 
the  wonderful  fairy-tale  content  forms  an 
isolated  circle,  complete  in  itself,  and, 
instead  of  hurrying  their  fusion,  the 
contrast  between  the  supernatural  fairy 
tale  products  and  the  present  reality 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  out  very 


boldly,  with  the  growing  confidence  of 
the  child  in  his  experience,  the  actual  in 
the  fairy  tale  will  be  emphasized  less  and 
less,  and  more  weight  given  to  the  poetic 
and  ideal  truth  of  the  esthetic  and  the 
ethic,  so  that  there  may  remain,  as  a  much 
desired  residue,  an  ideal  tendency  of  the 
tho  ughts  and  higher  reach  of  spiritual  life. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  narrated 
only  what  is  true  and  real,  it  might  easily 
result  in  a  rigidity  of  conception,  which 
concerns  itself  only  in  the  most  common- 
place of  sensuous  realities,  and  which  has 
no  receptivity,  either  for  the  lofty  crea- 
tions of  the  poets,  or  for  the  surmisings 
and  wonders  of  religious  faith. 

But  all  education  must  proceed  from 
the  individuality  only  so  as  to  raise  the 
child  above  it,  and  to  plunge  him  into 
universal  human  conditions.  This  latter, 
also,  the  fairy  tale  succeeds  in  doing.  As 
a  national  tale,  reflecting  the  principal 
features  of  the  nation,  it  expands  the 
child's  narrow  consciousness  through  the 
development  of  the  national  germ,  through 
the  eternal  reproduction  of  the  popular 
conception  of  nature  and  the  world.  As 
an  international  tale,  it  lets  the  child 
participate  in  the  universal  spirit  of  child- 
likeness,  which  of  old  belonged  to  the 
race  as  a  common  possession.  And,  finally, 
it  widens  out  the  child's  consciousness 
beyond  the  national  and  universal  child- 
like, by  filling  it  with  the  simplest  and 
most  original  notions  in  matters  of  mor- 
ality, and  by  the  certain  generation  of 
the  ethical  judgment  and  of  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  in  the  simplest  relations 
which  lie  within  the  childish  sphere. 

Thus  do  the  fairy  tales,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  classic  materials,  to  which 
old  and  young  love  to  return,  lead  from 
the  most  individual,  from  which  every- 
thing must  grow  that  is  to  become  strong, 
to  the  most  general,  which  belongs  to 
man  as  such.  They  serve  in  their  sphere 
boih  the  child  nature  and  the  highest 
purpose  of  education. 


ATALA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  F.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  divine  religion  triumphed.  The  first  transports  of  grief  were  suc- 
victory  was  made  manifest  by  the  ceeded  by  a  calmer  sorrow.  Near  mid- 
change     in    our    hearts,    where    the    night,  Atala  revived  a  little  and  repeated 
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the  prayers  that  the  priest  pronounced 
by  her  bedside,  after  which  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  me  and  with  a  voice  scarcely 
audible  she  said:  "Son  of  Outalissi,  do 
you  recall  that  night  that  you  took  me 
for  the  virgin  of  divine  love  V  What  a 
singular  presage  of  our  destiny  !"  She 
suddenly  broke  off;  then  she  continued, 
"When  I  think  that  I  am  to  leave  you 
forever,  my  heart  makes  such  an  effort 
to  revive,  that  I  almost  feel  the  power  to 
render  myself  immortal.  But  let  God's 
will  be  done  !"  Atala  remained  silent  a 
few  minutes,  then  added,  "There  is 
nothing  more  for  me  to  do  but  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  all  the  sorrow  I  have 
caused  you;  I  have  pained  you  by  my 
pride  and  my  caprices.  Chactas,  a  little 
earth  thrown  over  my  body  will  put  a 
world  between  you  and  me,  and  will 
deliver  you  from  the  burden  of  my  mis- 
fortunes. " 

"Pardon  you!"  responded  I,  bathed 
in  tears.  "Is  it  not  I  who  have  caused 
all  your  misfortunes  ?" 

"My  friend,"  said  she,  interrupting 
me,  "you  have  made  me  very  happy; 
and  could  I  begin  life  anew,  I  should  still 
prefer  the  happiness  of  having  loved  you 
a  short  time  as  an  unfortunate  exile,  to 
a  lifetime  of  repose  in  my  own  country. " 

The  voice  of  Atala  became  inaudible; 
the  shadow  of  death  spread  over  her 
countenance;  her  wandering  fingers 
sought  for  something;  she  talked  in  a 
whisper  with  invisible  spirits.  Soon, 
making  a  great  effort,  she  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  detach  from  her  neck  the  little 
crucifix;  she  motioned  me  to  untie  it,  and 
said  to  me  : 

"When  1  spoke  to  you  the  first  time, 
you  saw  this  crucifix  shine,  by  the  light 
of  the  fire,  upon  my  breast;  it  is  the  only 
thing  I  possess.  Lopez,  your  father  and 
mine,  sent  it  to  my  mother  a  few  days 
after  my  birth.  Receive  this  heirloom 
from  me,  O  my  brother  !  Preserve  it  in 
memory  of  Atala.  You  will  have  re- 
course to  the  Father  of  those  who  mourn, 
in  the  life  that  is  before  you.  O,  Chac- 
tas, I  have  one  final  request  to  make. 
Our  union  would  have  been  short  on  the 
earth,  but  after  this  life  comes  a  longer 
one.  How  terrible  to  be  separated  from 
you  forever  !  I  shall  precede  you  but  a 
little  while,  and  shall  await  you  in  the 
celestial  country.  If  you  have  loved  me, 
be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 


which  will  prepare  you  for  our  reunion. 
This  religion  has  worked  a  great  miracle 
in  your  very  presence,  since  it  makes  me 
able  to  leave  you  with  hope  instead  of  in 
despair.  Yet,  Chactas,  I  ask  from  you 
only  a  simple  promise;  I  know  too  well 
what  an  oath  costs,  to  ask  that  of  you.  It 
might  separate  you  from  some  happier 
woman  than  I.  *  *  *  O,  my  mother  !  par- 
don thy  daughter.  O,  blessed  virgin  ! 
be  not  angry  with  me.  I  fall  in  my 
weakness,  and  rob  Thee,  O,  my  God,  of 
thoughts  which  ought  to  be  only  of  Thee. " 

Heart-broken  with  grief,  I  promised 
Atala  to  some  day  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  Hearing  this,  the  hermit  rose 
as  though  inspired,  and  extending  his 
arms  toward  heaven  cried  out:  "Here 
and  now  is  the  time  to  call  upon  God." 

Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these 
words,  when  a  supernatural  force  con- 
strained me  to  fall  upon  my  knees  and 
bow  my  head  upon  the  foot  of  Atala's 
bed.  The  priest  opened  a  secret  place 
where  was  kept  a  golden  urn  covered 
with  a  veil  of  silk;  he  prostrated  himself 
before  it  in  profound  adoration.  The 
grotto  seemed  to  me  suddenly  illumin-  ■ 
ated;  I  heard  in  the  air  the  voices  of  an- 
gels and  the  tremor  of  celestial  harps; 
and  when  the  priest  drew  the  sacred  vase 
from  its  tabernacle,  I  believed  I  saw  God 
himself  going  out  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

The  priest  opened  the  chalice  and  took 
out  a  host  white  as  snow,  then  approached 
Atala  pronouncing  mysterious  words. 
This  saint  had  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven 
in  ecstasy.  All  her  pain  seemed  to  leave 
her;  what  little  life  remained  was  con- 
centrated around  her  mouth;  her  lips 
parted  and  sought  with  reverence  the 
God  hidden  in  the  mystic  bread. 

Following  this  the  priest  moistened  a 
little  cotton  in  the  consecrated  oil  and 
rubbed  her  temples;  he  gazed  a  moment 
at  the  dying  girl,  then  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Go,  Christian  soul,  go  to'  re- 
join your  Creator!"  Raising  then  my 
bowetl  head,  and  regarding  the  vase  of 
consecrated  oil,  I  cried,  "My  father,  will 
not  this  remedy  give  life  to  Atala?" 
"Yes,  my  son,"  said  the  holy  man,  fall- 
ing into  my  arms,  "life  eternal!"  Atala 
was  dead." 

Here  for  the  second  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  recital,  Chactas  was 
obliged  to  stop.    His  tears  flowed  and 
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his  voice  was  broken  by  sobs.  The  blind 
-achem  opened  his  bosom  and  drew  out 
the  crucifix.  "Here  is  the  pledge  of  ad- 
versity! O,  Rene!  O,  my  son!  You' 
see  it,  but  I,  I  can  never  more  behold 
it!  Tell  me,  after  so  many  years,  has 
the  gold  remained  untarnished?  Do  you 
not  see  the  traces  of  my  tears?  Can  you 
mot  recognize  the  spot  consecrated  by  her 
holy  lips?  Why  do  I  still  cling  to  the  er- 
rors of  my  fathers?  What  unworthy 
reasons  of  nation  or  of  customs  have  pre- 
vented me  from  embracing  the  Christian 
religion?  I  must  delay  but  a  little 
longer.  As  soon  as  a  priest  can  be 
found  to  consecrate  by  baptism  this 
head,  whitened  by  grief,  I  hope  to  join 
Atala.  *  *  *  But  let  me  finish  the 
recital  of  my  story.  I  shall  undertake 
to  depict  the  despair  that  seized  me  when 
I  found  that  Atala  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
The  old  servant  of  God  pressed  me  to  his 
bosom  and  said:  "My  son,  it  is  the  will 
of  God."  His  infinite  tenderness  and  un- 
alterable patience  finally  conquered  the 
obstinacy  of  my  sorrow.  I  was  ashamed 
of  the  tears  I  had  caused  him  to  shed.  I 
said,  "My  father,  let  not  the  passions  of 
a  young  man  trouble  longer  the  peace  of 
thy  remaining  days.  Let  me  bear  away 
what  remains  of  my  loved  one,  and  bury 
her  in  some  corner  of  the  wilderness, 
and  if  I  am  still  condemned  to  live,  I  will 
try  to  make  myself  worthy  of  the  eternal 
nuptials  that  Atala  has  promised  me." 

This  renewal  of  courage  in  me,  made 
the  good  man  tremble  with  joy,  but  he 
refused  to  send  me  off  thus.  We  finally 
agreed  to  go  the  next  day  at  sunrise  to 
bury  Atala  under  the  arch  of  the  natural 
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bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  graves  of 
the  dead.  We  also  agreed  to  pass  the 
night  in  prayer  beside  the  beloved  form. 

Towards  evening  we  transported  the 
precious  remains  to  an  opening  of  the 
grotto  overlooking  the  north.  The  her- 
mit had  wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of  linen 
brought  from  Europe,  and  spun  by  his 
mother;  it  was  the  only  memento  that  re- 
mained to  him  of  his  home  and  country, 
and  that  he  had  designed  for  his  own 
burial.  Atala  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
sensitive  plants  gathered  from  the  moun- 
tains. There  we  spent  the  night  by  her 
side,  and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  lit 
up  the  east,  we  bore  her  to  the  place 
marked  for  her  grave,  where  the  form 
and  the  graces  of  my'  sister  are  hidden 
under  the  curtain  of  eternity 
■x-        #*,***#  # 

Having  thus  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set 
upon  it,  I  prepared  to  quit  the  sacred 
sepulcher.  Three  times  I  evoked  the 
soul  of  Atala;  three  times  the  genie  of 
the  wilderness  responded  to  my  cries 
under  the  funeral  arch.  I  then  turned 
to  the  east,  and  saw  in  the  distance,  the 
hermit  following  the  mountain  path, 
doubtless  to  visit  the  cabin  of  some  suf- 
fering child  of  the  forest.  Falling  upon 
my  knees  and  embracing  fervently  the 
grave,  I  cried  :  "Sleep  in  peace  in  this 
strange  land,  unhappy  sister  !  As  a  re- 
ward for  thy  love,  thy  exile,  and  thy 
death,  thou  wilt  be  abandoned,  even  by 
Chactas  !"  Then  bitterly  weeping  I  tore 
myself  from  the  place  that  held  the 
daughter  of  Lopez,  leaving  at  the  foot  of 
that  monument  of  nature,  a  monument 
more  august, the  humble  tomb  of  virtue." 

END. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


K.  K.  REEDEK. 

vTi. 


Every  phase  of  school  work  has  its 
psychology  and  the  teacher  who  would 
realize  most  fully  what  he  is  doing  must 
see  his  work  from  this  standpoint. 

Government  deals  directly  with  the 
child's  will.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  pure  act  of  will  unattended  by  other 
states  of  consciousness  to  which  it  is 
closely  related.  When  we'analyze  an  act 
of  will  we  find  a  complex  of  several  acts 
including    impulse,    desire,  reflection, 


choice,  and 


volition.  A  rational  act 
passes  through  all  these  stages.  The 
more  highly  rational  the  act  the  more 
thoroughly  has  it  been  considered  in  the 
stage  of  reflection.  The  experiences  of 
children  are  more  in  the  realm  of  the 
emotions  than  are  those  of  adults.  Chil- 
dren are  more  intensely  emotional  than 
intellectual.  If  we  should  divide  the  life 
of  man  into  three  epochs,  the  first  would 
be  the  period  of  emotional,  the  second  of 
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volitional,  the  third  of  intellectual  ascend- 
ency. The  child's  conduct  and  character 
are  dependent  upon  his  emotions  rather 
than  upon  his  intellect.  In  his  emotional 
experiences  he  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being.  His  is  indeed  the  '  'fiery  heart 
of  youth."  Out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart  his  mouth  speaks  and  his  deeds  are 
uttered.  He  will  work  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  his  sentiments — he  will  become 
what  he  feels.  The  emotions  are  for  the 
most  part  the  seat  of  his  moral  sense. 
His  will  activity  is  the  result  of  his  emo- 
tions, and  that  child  is  nearest  moral  per- 
fection whose  feelings  respond  most 
promptly  and  fully  to  the  right.  .  * 

Even  if  it  were  conceded — as  many 
hold  it  must  be — that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  school  is  intellectual  training,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  emotions  must  to  a  very 
great  degree  become  the  medium  through 
which  the  intellect  is  reached  ?  Many 
a  teacher's  efforts  have  been  a  failure 
because  of  inability  to  stimulate  the 
proper  emotional  states  in  his  pupils. 
The  most  valuable — the  most  enduring 
element  in  a  teacher's  work,  is  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  emotions  of  his  pupils. 
Yet  nearly  all  our  preparation  for  teach- 
ing is  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
the  orator,  the  actor — not  the  teacher, 
who  studies  the  psychology  of  the  emo- 
tions. The  actor  gives  to  fiction  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  reality.  Why  should 
not  the  teacher  do  as  much  for  truth  ? 
The  teacher  who  can  bring  about  in  his 
pupils  the  proper  states  of  feeling,  in  re- 
gard to  the  ordinary  virtues  and  vices  of 
conduct,  does  them  a  vastly  greater  ser- 
vice than  the  one  who  fills  their  minds 
full  of  the  philosophy  of  morals  or  the 
the  platitudes  of  decorum. 

Emotion,  as  above  stated,  does  not 
stand  for  a  special  class  of  psychical  ac- 
tivities, but  is  the  accompaniment  of 
other  soul  energies.  Hence  it  is  not  to 
be  developed  by  some  particular  exercise. 
You  can't  teach  a  child  to  be  sociable,  to 
be  sympathetic,  to  love,  and  to  be  good, 
as  you  would  teach  him  geography  or 
arithmetic.    Herein  was  Rousseau's  mis- 


take with  Emile.  There  is  an  important 
distinction  between  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  morals,  and  the  growth  of 
moral  habits.  The  regulation,  cut  and 
dried — particularly  dried — "General  Ex- 
ercises on  Morals  and  Manners,"  is 
chiefly  an  intellectual  experience  for 
the  pupil.  We  do  not  condemn  it  for 
that  reason,  however,  for  it  is  certainly 
true  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  one's  duty 
is  conducive  to  a  course  of  conduct  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  But  it  is  moral  train- 
ing in  that  form  to  which  the  child  is 
least  responsive.  Cramming  his  mem- 
ory with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  will 
not  make  him  wise,  much  less  righteous. 
Nor  will  the  Utopia  of  love  and  truth 
ever  be  attained  by  augmenting  the 
course  of  study  with  all  the. various  social, 
temperance,  patriotic,  and  ecclesiastical 
organizations  throughout  the  land  would 
thrust  into  it. 

A  child's  insight  into  moral  truth  is 
usually  far  in  advance  of  the  substantial, 
practical  sanction  of  his  feelings.  How 
often  do  we  find  the  ideas  of  an  offending 
pupil  perfectly  clear  on  the  moral  ques- 
tion involved,  but  lacking  the  courage  to 
live  up  to  his  convictions.  And  what  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  a  little  child 
stubbornly  defend  what  his  judgment 
tells  him  is  wrong  because  it  suits  his 
feelings  to  do  so  for  the  time  being. 
Would  that  this  were  true  of  children 
only.  But  the  proverb  so  old  is  still 
ever  new:  "  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference whose  ox  is  gored."  The  truth 
is  that  the  ethical  acts  of  a  child,  are 
more  the  result  of  his  prevailing  emo- 
tional states  than  of  reflection.  The 
heart  anticipates  the  head. 

Since  the  school  deals  with  the  child 
during  the  receptive,  the  formative,  the 
most  impressible  period  of  his  life,  since 
his  moral  character  in  this  early  stage  is 
a  character  of  sentiment — rather  than 
of  reflection,  and  since  his  emotional 
states  determine  so  largely  his  intellec- 
tual progress,  it  certainly  follows  that  a 
great  responsibility  and  necessity  herein 
rests  upon  the  teacher. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  SMITH,  f 

I  wish  you  would  stop  a  minute,  right  think  out,  honestly,  just  exactly  what  it 
here,  before  we  go   any  further,   and     is  that  you  can  do,  or  perhaps  better, 
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what  it  is  that  you  do  do  poorer  than  you 
do  anything  else  in  the  world.  Or,  if 
that  way  of  getting  at  what  I  am  after 
is  too  galling  to  your  self-esteem,  or 
pride,  or  egotism,  or  what  you  will,  all 
I  ask  is  that  you  make  a  note  of  the 
thing  you  cant  do,  and  that  you  know 
so  well  you  can't  do,  that  you  don't  try 
to  do  it  at  all. 

Now  please  don't  slur  this  over  in  a 
shiftless  or  lazy  (not  to  say  lying)  way, 
but  look  the  thing  squarely  in  the  face, 
for  once  in  your  life,  and  see  what  comes 
of  it.  Don't  try  to  deceive  yourself  into 
the  idea  that  you  do,  or  can  do,  all  things 
equally  well.  You  know  better;  and 
inasmuch  as  any  admissions  you  may 
make  here  are  only  "to  yourself"  and 
not  "out  loud,"  be  honest,  and  out  with 
the  bottom  facts  in  the  case  just  for  this 
once,  at  least. 

[Pause  here  for  a  full  minute,  by  the 
clock!] 

Well,  now  if  you  are  ready,  we'll  go 
on.  You  realize  now,  do  you  not,  as  a 
result  of  your  reflections  just  made,  that 
there  are  some  places  in  your  make-up 
in  which  you  are,  as  it  were,  born 
"short?"  (You  know  "on  change"  they 
say  a  man  is  "long"  or  "short,"  accord- 
ing as  he  has  on  hand  much  or  little  of 
•  any  commodity  that  the  market  deals 
in.)  I  say  you  find  yourself  "short"  on 
certain  counts;  and  not  only  so,  but 
when  you  come  to  think  about  it,  you 
find  that  you  have  always  been  so!  That 
is,  you  are  not  only  "short"  now,  at  one 
I  point  or  another,  but,  whatever  your 
;  shortage  is,  it  was  bom  with  you. 

And  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  you  were  "born  short."  Just  what 
that  shortage  is,  in  your  particular  case, 
I  am  not  at  all  curious  to  know.  That  is 
a  matter  that  pertains  strictly  to  your- 
self, and  cuts  no  figure  in  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  All  I  care  for  is  to  have 
you  realize  that  there  is  something  (per- 
haps there  are  a  good  many  things)  that 
you  can't  do,  never  could  do,  never  can 
learn  to  do,  with  any  degree  of  success, 
and  that  you  will  never  even  try  to  do  if 
you  can  have  your  own  way  about  it. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  sing;  may  be  you 
cannot  dance,  cannot  paint,  cannot 
draw,  cannot  spell!  cannot  remember 
dates!  cannot  remember  the  fundamental 
principals  of  natural  philosophy,  or  a 
hundred    and  one    other    common  or 


curious  things  that  some  other  people 
can  do  easily  enough,  but  which  you 
know  you  cannot  do — in  other  words, 
which  you  were  ''born  short"  on. 

Now  I  came  across  this  somewhat 
curious  fact  the  other  day  during  one  of 
my  walks  abroad  among  my  own  mental 
furnishings.  I  was  strolling  along 
through  my  intellectual  work-shop,  as  it 
were,  and  taking  a  sort  of  inventory  of 
appliances  and  possible  output,  when  I 
became  painfully  aware  of  the  real  situ- 
ation in  my  own  case.  I  found  that 
there  were  certain  things  that  I  could  do7 
and  certain  other  things  that  I  could  not 
do;  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  what  is 
now  has  always  been  so,  so  far  as  primal 
ability  is  concerned.  Of  course,  I  can 
do  a  good  many  things  now  that  I 
couldn't  do  once.  Practice  and  perse- 
verance,  along  certain  lines,  have  yielded 
fruit  that  is  worth  while.  But  I  find 
that  on  whatever  lines  I  was  "born 
short,"  there  there  has  been  no  prog- 
ress that  is  worthy  the  name,  even 
though  I  may  have  striven  hard  to  have 
it  otherwise.  I'm  not  going  to  make 
you  my  father  confessor,  and  own  upr 
right  here,  just  what  my  failings  are. 
You  who  know  me  are  probably  well  aware 
of  my  "shortages."  I  only  admit  that  I 
have  found  several  deserts  and  waste 
places  in  my  mental  field.  That's  all, 
and  it  is  enough. 

When  this  fact  began  to  bear  down 
upon  me,  I  remembered  that  Walt  Whit- 
man had  said:  "Do  you  not  see  that 
these  things  are  the  same,  all  over  the 
earth?"  and  I  began  to  lcok  about  me 
to  see  how  it  was  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  I  found  some  curious  things,  I 
assure  you,  some  of  which  I  am  going  to 
note,  as  follows: 

I  found  a  lady  friend  of  mine  who  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  women,  in  a 
literary  way,  that  I  ever  met — a  woman 
who  fills  me  with  wonder  and  amazement 
at  the  range  and  quality  of  her  literary 
acquirements,  who  can  repeat  pages  and 
pages  from  the  best  authors  of  this  and 
other  times,  and  whose  criticisms  of  lit- 
erature are  oracles  among  all  who  know 
her;  and  yet  she  cannot  make  change  for 
a  dollar!  She  could  not  tell  you  how 
much  eleven  and  a  half  yards  of  calico 
would  cost  at  "nine  and  three-fourths 
cents  a  yard!  She  cannot  repeat  the 
multiplication  Ntable!    She  cannot  add  a 
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simple  column  of  figures !  She  never  could, 
or  did,  carry  arithmetic  at  school,  and  as 
for  the  higher  mathematics,  she  has  no 
more  comprehension  of  their  purport, 
than  has  the  man  in  the  moon.  And 
yet  she  went  to  school,  as  a  girl,  and 
tried  her  best  to  learn  numbers.  She 
could  not  do  it.  She  was  "born  short" 
on  that  line.  But  I  beg  you  to  note 
that  she  is  not  a  fool.  On  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  already  said,  she  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  cultured  women  I 
ever  met,  take  her  in  her  special  line  of 
literature. 

Again,  I  found  a  primary  school 
teacher,  a  good  one,  who  has  taught  in 
the  same  school  for  years,  and  who  has 
made  a  great  success  of  her  work,  who 
cannot  tell  the  time  of  day  on  a  clock! 


each  other,  and  there  are  only  two  cor- 
ners to  turn.  His  clerks  tell  me  that  he 
sometimes  gets  lost  in  his  own  store, 
and  that  they  have  to  show  him  the  way 
back  to  his  desk!  His  sense  of  locality 
seems  to  be  almost  nit,  and  yet  he  can 
conduct  the  business  of  a  large  commer- 
cial house  successfully. 

I  found  a  number  of  people  who  can- 
not tell  one  tune  from  another,  and 
many  whose  ears  are  dull  when  it  comes 
to  hearing  a  high  and  piercing  note.  I 
remember  one  man  who  could  not  hear  a 
cricket  chirping  in  a  room  where  a  dozen 
other  persons  sitting  near  him,  could 
hear  the  sound  very  plainly.  This  man 
was  not  deaf,  as  we  ordinarily  consider 
that  infirmity.  He  could  hear  an  ordi- 
nary conversation  as  well  as  any  one. 
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This  I  could  hardly  believe  when  she 
told  me  about  it,  but  on  inquiry  among 
her  acquaintances,  I  found  it  to  be  a  fact. 
More  than  this,  I  have  since  found  two 
similar  cases,  one  that  of  a  gentleman, 
the  other  that  of  a  lady.  The  latter  has 
quite  a  family  of  children,  and  they  told 
me  that  their  mother  always  asks  them 
what  time  it  is,  whenever  she  wishes  to 
know  the  hour! 

Ap;ain,  I  found  a  successful  business 
man,  one  who  has  large  interests  in  his 
hands  and  who  manages  them  all  well, 
who  cannot  go  from  his  .store  to  the  post- 
office  without  a  guide,  though  the 
places  are  only  five  blocks  distant  from 


But  he  could  not  hear  the  high  and  pierc- 
ing note  of  a  chirping  cricket,  I  also 
found  not  a  few  people  who  were  color- 
blind, and  many  who  were  "short"  in 
their  sense  of  taste,  and  smell,  and  so 
on. 

In  a  word,  after  a  few  weeks  of  pretty 
careful  searching  among  persons  of 
my  acquaintance,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
is  not  "short"  somewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  every 
one  of  these  same  people  I  found  to  be 
"long"  somewhere.  There  are  not  only 
things  that  they  cannot  do,  but  there 
arc  things  that  they  can  do  better  than 
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they  can  do  anything  else,  things  that 
they  love  to  do,  and  are  happy  while 
they  are  doing  them. 

Of  course  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
special  cases  of  shortage,  which  I  have 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  are 
very  pronounced.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  it  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 
exceptional,  very  exceptional.  But  I 
confess  that  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  how  many  similar  exceptions  there 
are,  wherever  I  have  pursued  my  inves- 
tigations. The  quaint  and  curious 
things  of  this  sort  that  I  have  come  up- 
on, even  in  a  few  weeks'  search,  would 
fill  a  very  respectable  volume,  and  it 
would  be  mighty  interesting  reading,  es- 
pecially if  names  and  places  were  given. 
And  what  I  have  done,  you  can  do  easily 
enough;  and  I  think  it  will  pay  you, 
especially  if  you  are  a  teacher,  to  probe 
about  a  little  in  this  curious  corner  of 
human  nature.  Just  begin  with  your- 
self, and  when  you  have  found  out  the 
long  and  short  of  that  individual,  you 
will  have  the  key  to  all  that  can  possibly 
come  after. 

Well,  of  course  all  this  is  only  worth 
while,  just  here,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
some  bearing  on  the  cause  of  education. 
It  may  be  very  strange,  and  all  that,  but 
I  take  it  that  this  periodical  is  not  a  Cur- 
iosity Shop,  or  a  place  for  the  mere  dis- 
play of  odd  things  pertaining  to  human- 
ity,  or  anything  else.  And  so  I  hasten 
to  ;'call  the  turn"  on  the  data  which  I 
have  just  noted,  as  follows: 

I  have  said  that  I  have  found  many 
grown-up  people  who  were  born  short, 
and  that  neither  culture  nor  education 
has  availed  to  make  good  their  original 
deficiencies.  I  now  beg  to  state  that  I 
have  found  many  children  in  our  common 
schools  who  are  born  short,  but  whose 
teachers  fail  to  recognize  the  fact,  or,  if 
they  are  aware  of  it,  they  refuse  to  take 
it  into  account  in  the  matter  of  the  edu- 
cation of  these  same  children!  That  is 
what  I  want  to  say,  and  what  I  wish  you 
would  stop  again  for  a  minute  and  think 
about,  right  here! 

It's  true,  isn't  it?  You  know  it  is  true 
of  the  children  in  your  own  room,  don't 
you?  There  is  Mary  Martin,  the  beauti- 
ful little  brunette  who  sits  in  the  back 
seat,  and  whom  the  whole  school,  male 
and  female,  raves  over,  but  who  cannot 
get  on  in  her  number  work,  though  she 


tries  ever  so  hard  to  do  so.  I  saw  this 
girl  (and  her  name  is  legion)  in  a  school 
that  I  visited  last  week.  She  was 
thirteen,  and  in  the  A  grade  in  the 
grammar  room.  Her  class  was  working 
in  fractions,  and  she,  poor  thing,  was  do- 
ing her  level  best  to  keep  within  hailing 
distance  of  them.  In  a  bit  of  work  that 
I  gave  to  the  class  I  had  occasion,  by 
way  of  illustration,  bo  ask  them  to  add  to- 
gether ^  and  It  was  a  simple  thing, 
the  like  of  which  they  had  been  doing,  oft* 
and  on,  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
pupils  wrere  at  their  desks,  each  with 
pencil  and  paper,  and  each  working  alone. 
As  soon  as  I  uttered  the  problem  I  slip- 
ped down  among  the  children  and  glanced 
at  their  workings  as  I  went.  The  most 
of  them  were  making  quick  work  of  the 
poor  little  snip  of  an  example,  and  some 
of  them  had  the  result  before  I  could  get 
to  them.  But  when  I  got  down  to  my 
poor  little  girl  who  was  born  short  on 
this  "lay"  I  found  this:  "K+K=f"! 

Now  you  have  seen  this  same,  haven't 
you — yes,  a  thousand  times?  You  have 
had  such  cases  in  your  own  school  many 
times,  doubtless.  And  if  you  have,  what 
have  you  done  about  them?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know,  and  what  I  should 
like  to  have  you  answer  to  yourself,  at 
least.  I  can  tell  you  what  has  been  done 
with  such  cases  in  most  of  the  graded 
schools  of  this  country,  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  fact  of  the  shortage 
of  this  poor  girl  has  been  ignored  ;  or, 
ra'ther,  perhaps,  it  has  been  held  that 
there  was  no  such  shortage,  and  that  the 
girl  could  be  made  to  master  what  she 
had  no  head  for.  And  on  this  basis  she 
has  been  worked,  and  ground,  and  kept 
after  school  to  learn  her  lessons,  and  put 
back  into  a  lower  grade,  all  along  the 
line,  because  she  couldn't  keep  up  with 
her  class  in  this  or  that  particular  study. 
Or,  worse  than  this,  in  many  cases  teach- 
ers have  set  such  children  down  as  fools 
— to  use  a  word  which  seems  pretty 
strong  here,  but  which  I  have  known 
many  teachers  to  use  in  such  cases.  But 
I  want  to  say  that  these  children  are  not 
fools;  or,  anyhow,  they  are  often  wiser 
than  are  the  teachers  who  try  to  teach 
them  regardless  of  what  God  intended 
they  should  learn. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  little 
girl  I  have  just  spoken  of,  her  teacher 
told  me  that  she  excelled  in  grammar  and 
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in  history,  but  that  she  was  so  dull  in 
numbers  that  she  despaired  of  ever  get- 
ting her  through  her  grade  work!  Hang 
the  grade  work!  (Please  excuse  that  ex- 
pletive. Great  situations  require  strong 
language  to  express  them.)  And,  pray, 
what  excuse  can  any  one  offer  for  torment- 
ing one  of  God's  little  ones  for  the  mere 
sake  of  having  her  pass  in  a  grade?  It  was 
the  -gentle  Jesus  who  said  something 
about  millstones  and  certain  men's  necks, 
and  a  good  strong  rope,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  all  occupying  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time!  Brethren  and 
sisters,  will  you  think  of  these  things,  ancl 
reflect  where  you  and  I  would  now  be  if 
the  above  sort  of  justice  had  been  meted 
out  to  us !  What  a  lot  of  millstones  there 
would  now  be  in  deep  water,  surely! 
%  Well,  but  you  say,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  We  cannot  let  pupils  go 
as  they  please.  There  must  be  some  or- 
der, some  method,  some  regularity,  or 
we  shall  have  nothing  but  chaos  in  our 
school  rooms.  To  which  I  say  yes,  we 
must  have  order,  and  method,  and  regu- 
larity, and  all  that,  just  as  far  as  it  can 
serve  our  purpose,  and  no  further.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  these  things  ad  ex- 
remis,  or  we  shall  have  them  in  extremis/ 
What  shall  we  do  with  these  '  'born  short" 
cases  ?  Use  our  common  sense,  that  is  all. 
Treat  these  children  in  these  respects, 
and  in  school,  just  as  we  treat  them  in 
other  respects  and  out  of  school,  that's 
all.  The  matter  is  just  as  easy  of  solu- 
tion as  that,  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  in  a  sensible  way. 

Just  look  out  there  on  the  playground, 
please,  where  the  children  are  having 
things  their  own  way.  Do  you  see  that 
little  cripple  boy  with  a  group  of  his 
mates  about  him?  Poor  fellow,  he  was 
born  short  in  the  matter  of  a  spinal  col- 
umn, and  has  a  pitiful  hump  on  his  back. 
Do  you  think  he  could  ever  be  developed 
into  a  successful  runner,  and  com- 
pete with  his  mates  on  such   a  basis? 


Why,  even  the  children  know  better  than 
that,  and  out  of  deference  to  his  feelings 
they  will  not  even  refer  to  a  racing  game 
in  the  presence  of  his  infirmity!  And 
yet — as  God  lives,  I  am  ashamed  to  blot 
this  white  paper  on  which  I  am  writing 
by  setting  down  what  is  sometimes  done 
in  the  name  of  the  grade,  not  only  in  the 
presence  of,  but  to  the  mentally  hunch- 
backed and  sightless  and  deaf — the  little 
ones  who  are  born  short! 

And  we  can  take  care  of  these  children, 
even  in  our  public  schools,  and  do  for 
them  somewhere  near  what  ought  to  be 
done,  if  we  only  set  ourselves  to  the  task. 
Indeed,  the  very  children  at  play  put  us 
to  shame  if  we  cannot  and  do  not  do  this. 
I  must  not  stop  here  (for  this  paper  is 
now  to  long)  to  tell  you  how  to  do  this,  in 
detail.  If  you  cannot  find  a  way  your- 
self you  had  better  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
fession, for  there  are  still  unsunk  mill- 
stones and  ropes,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  there  is  yet  room  for  those  who 
offend  God's  little  ones  who  are  born 
short. 

Work  your  children  faithfully  and  vig- 
orously where  they  are  "long"  and  strong, 
and  help  them  as  best  you  can  where 
they  are  "short"  and  weak;  and,  what- 
ever you  do  or  do  not  do,  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  waste  your  own  time,  and  torture 
your  victims,  by  trying  to  develop  in 
them,  severally,  powers  and  capabilities 
which  they  can  never  possess. 

It  is  not  true  that  what  any  man  has 
done  every  man  can  do.  And  yet  the  old 
maxim  "What  man  has  done  man  can 
do"  is  generally  so  translated  to  our 
children,  and  the  courses  of  study  in  our 
common  schools  are  fashioned  as  if  this 
old  saw  were  one  of  the  ten  command- 
ments. But  things  are  not  going  to  be 
always  as  they  now  are.  Wont  you  see 
what  you  can  do  to  set  the  matter  right 
in  your  own  school? 

[Pause  here  and  reflect  for  one  minute, 
by  the  clock.] 


"  A  concentration  that  keeps  in  mind 
only  the  school  studies,  and  disregards 
the  rich  fund  of  ideas  that  every  child 
brings  from  his  home  must  be  a  failure, 
because  it  only  includes  the  weaker  half 
of  his  experience." 

McMurry's  General  Method. 


"The  prime  mistake  in  nearly  all 
teaching  and  in  the  text-book  method,  is 
in  supposing  that  the  great  truths  are 
accessible  in  some  other  way  than  through 
the  concrete  materials  that  lie  properly 
at  the  entrance." 

McMurry's  General  Method. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are.  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
aeeds  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  tha  tirst  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  mouth;  and  soon. 


Graduating  Exercises. 

What  a  few  years  ago  was  a  single 
iote,  at  widely  separated  intervals,  has 
grown  into  a  general  chorus,  urging 
:hat  the  graduating  exercises  of  our  high 
schools  be  the  simple,  honest  products  of 
the  young  people  who  participate  in 
them.  We  have  listened  to  graduating 
issays  within  recent  years  that  were  so 
good  that  we  blushed  for  pupils  and 
teachers.  And  yet  neither  teacher  nor 
3upil  felt  any  compunction  about  pre- 
senting them  as  the  pupils'  own  effort, 
rhe  graduating  thesis  is  supposed  to 
show,  in  some  measure,  what  the  school 
tias  done  forth e  child  in  cultivating  his 
intelligence  and  his  ability  to  give  ex- 
pression to  it.  Now  a  girl  or  boy  who 
graduates  from  the  high  school  has  very 
ittle  intellectual  power,  and  only  a  nar- 
row range  of  knowledge.  For  him  to 
balk  like  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  or 
in  art  critic  on  graduating  day  is  to  act 
part  in  no  way  creditable  to  himself  or 
lis  teachers.  We  know  from  experience 
hat  it  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  convince 
imself  that  he  is  only  helping  the  child 
o  say  what  it  really  knows  about  the  sub- 
ect  of  the  essay.  But  when  he  looks  the 
natter  squarely  in  the  face  he  knows  that 
,he  child  could  not  do  it  alone,  and  he 
an  defend  his  part  in  the  misrepre- 
entation  only  by  the  plea  that  "every- 
)ody  does  it. " 

It  is  time  that  we  stop  all  this  shallow 
>retense.  Not  a  few  are  dispensing  with 
graduating  essays  altogether,  substi- 
ing  an  address  by  some  eminent 
cholar  or  orator,  for  the  entertainment 
f  the  patrons  of  the  school.  This  is 
referable  to  the  dishonest  essays.  But 
he  proper  thing  is  the  simple,  honest 
fforts  of  the  class  embodied  in  essays 
nd  orations.  It  is  the  young  people's 
.ay;  they  are  on  dress  parade  to  be  sure, 
,ppearing  at  their  best.  If  they  think 
,nd    write   as  well    as    young  people 


ought  to,  what  they  do  willnot  be  with- 
out interest  to  the  audience.  If  they 
show  no  power  to  think  nor  to  write  that 
is  creditable  to  their  age  and  supposed 
opportunities  then  there  is  something 
wanting  in  the  school.  Let  the  essay  or 
oration  be  indicative  of  the  child's  power 
to  collect  and  arrange  material  and 
express  it  in  proper  form.  He  should  be 
given  time  and  sources  of  information 
should  be  accessible.  His  graduating 
thesis  should  be  a  fair  indication  of  his 
ability  to  use  his  own  knowledge  and  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  upon  the  theme 
chosen  for  presentation.  G-.  P.  B. 


The  Rural  School  and  the  Rural  Teacher. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  magazine  to 
devote  a  liberal  amount  of  its  space, 
during  the  coming  years,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  ways  and  means  for  improving 
the  country  schools.  The  country  school 
does  not  sustain  the  peculiar  relation  to 
our  civilization  now  that  it  did  forty 
years  ago.  Then  the  distinction  between 
country  and  city  life  was  very  great,  and 
the  country  school  was  something  unique. 
The  writer  visited  a  country  school  re- 
cently in  a  neighboring  state,  and  found 
hardly  anything  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  city  schools  he  visited  the  day  before.. 
The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  mails, 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  maga- 
zines, have  extended  urban  life  in 
respect  to  all  of  its  most  marked  charac- 
teristics, into  the  country.  Tne  ideas 
and  practices  in  business,  in  social  cus- 
toms, in  school  are  consequently  the 
same  in  both.  The  country  school  of 
forty  years  ago,  is  now  seldom  found;— we 
mean  the  country  school  as  it  existed  in 
the  winter  months.  The  summer  school 
was  a  very  different  affair.  But  the 
winter  school  was  usually  taught  by 
mature  men,  ai\id  from  thirty  to  sixty 
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young  people,  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age  attended  it.  There  was  no 
idea  of  gradation  and  no  rigid  classifi- 
cation. Pupils  of  varied  attainments, 
were  in  the  same  class,  and  many  of  the 
older  pupils  worked  along  by  themselves 
with  little  of  recitation,  except  in  read- 
ing and  spelling.  But  the  ambitious, 
intelligent,  and  pushing  young  people  of 
the  district  were  in  school,  making  it 
the  intellectual  and  social  center  of  the 
district.  Every  district  was,  in  a  degree, 
isolated  from  every  other,  and  the  school 
was  the  center  of  everything  social. 
When  an  inspiring  teacher  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  as  often  happened,  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  pupils  became 
intense.  When  he  was  a  stupid  dolt,  the 
activity  was  still  great,  but  its  tendency 
was  not  toward  higher  things.  ' '  As 
was  the  teacher  so  was  the  school. " 
Magazines  were  unknown,  and  papers 
were  limited  to  the  weekly,  published  at 
the  county  seat,  which  was  weakly 
enough.  In  these  same  country  schools, 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  were  siezed 
by  an  aspiration  for  something  higher, 
and  have  since  become  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  nation.  This  old-fashioned  country 
school  has  gone  never  to  return,  because 
the  above  mentioned  improvements  that 
changed  the  life  in  the  country  have 
come,  never  to  depart.  The  country 
school  of  to-day,  is  in  its  organization, 
spirit,  and  purpose,  substantially  what 
the  city  school  is.  It  differs  chiefly  in 
that  a  larger  number  of  grades  are 
taught  together.  This,  we  are  coming 
to  see,  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
disadvantage,  and  makes  the  country 
school,  when  it  is  well  taught,  superior 
to  the  city  school  for  "waking  up  the 
mind," — which  is,  after  all,  the  chief 
purpose  of  any  school.  Pupils  teach 
each  other  infinitely  more  than  the 
teacher  can  teach  them,  and  the  helpful 
influence  of  good  instruction  of  older 
pupils  upon  the  younger,  and  of  the 
younger  upon  the  older,  is  too  great  to  be 
estimated.  It  more  than  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  some  opportunities  that 
only  city  schools  can  give.  But  the 
supreme  condition  is  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  inspiring.  In  the  country  school 
which  the  writer  visited,  the  teacher 
had  no  inspiration  herself,  and,  therefore 
could  impart  none.  And  yet  she  had 
completed  one  year  in  college,  and  was 


teaching  to  get  money  to  continue  her 
education.  She  did  not  realize  what 
opportunities  she  had  to  continue  her 
education  right  there,  and  how  much  the 
improvement  of  these  opportunities 
would  have  helped  her  in  the  completion 
of  her  college  course.  We  close  this 
introductory  article  with  the  suggestion 
to  the  country  teacher,  that  what  he  is 
wont  to  consider  an  unmixed  evil,  viz: 
the  large  number  of  grades  in  one  room, 
is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  that  the 
good  country  school  is  more  nearly  an 
ideal  school  for  children  than  is  the  city 
school  as  it  is  now  conducted. 

This  subject  will  be  continued  by  con- 
sidering some  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  teacher  can  come  to  realize 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  B. 


The  Multiplication  Table. 

What  should  teaching  of  the  multipli- 
cation table  include  ? 

The  article  on  the  "  Ground  Rules  "  in 
the  April  Journal  outlines^  the  whole 
work. 

"The  child  should  build  it  and  learn 
it." 

"  Introduce  variety,  call  for  the  aid  of 
the  imagination,  make  little  stories." 

"  The  multiplication  table  is  a  division 
table  as  well;  let  quotients  and  products 
be  found  at  the  same  time." 

This  article  will  show  how  the  above 
plan  was  carried  out,  and  its  results,  in 
one  primary  school. 

Variety  in  building  the  table  of  twos 
was  secured  by  different  kinds  of  material. 
Wooden  beads,  splints,  tooth-picks,  paper 
chains,  and  drawings  on  black  board 
and  slate  were  used  for  illustration. 

Boxes,  each  containing  twenty-four 
wooden  beads  and  a  shoe  string  knotted 
at  one  end,  were  distributed  to  each 
child.  The  first  exercise  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.  Each  child 
found  two  beads  just  alike  and  placed 
them  on  the  string,  then  two  more  of 
another  form  or  color.  The  children 
then  stopped  work  and  recited,  "  two, 
four;  four,  two;"  moving  the  beads  to 
show  addition  and  subtraction.  Every 
time  two  beads  were  placed  on  the  string 
they  were  asked  to  count  forward  and 
backward  in  the  same  manner.  In  this 
way  they  learned  to  study  the  table  in 
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connection  with  bead  stringing.  For 
corresponding  slate  work  the  teacher 
placed  on  the  board  in  a  column  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Three  twos— 00  00  00 

Six  twos—    00  00  00    00    00  00 

Four  twos—  00  00  00  00 

Two  twos—    00  00 

These  were  copied  by  the  children  and 
illustrated  by  drawing  circles  in  twos  on 
a  horizontal  line  to  represent  a  string  .of 
beads. 

A  word  here  on  the  use  of  material. 
The  first  time  any  seat  work  is  given,  the 
teacher  should  devote  the  time  of  one  or 
more  recitation  periods  to  showing  the 
children  just  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  this  teaching  should  be  thorough  and 
vigorous.  To  move  the  beads  in  such  a 
way  as  to  clearly  illustrate  counting  for- 
ward and  backward  cannot  be  done  with- 
out care.  Again,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
little  children  to  repeat  exactly  in  their 
play  the  requirements  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  a  valuable  help  in  their  education 
if  rightly  directed  and  is  the  more  valu- 
able in  proportion  as  lessons  are  learned 
from  things  instead  of  books. 

The  table  was  also  built  with  splints, 
tooth-picks,  and  shoe  pegs,  which  were 
laid  in  twos  across  the  desk.  In  count- 
ing backward  the  children  removed  two 
sticks  at  a  time  and  recited  the  number 
remaining.  This  secured  careful  and 
correct  illustration. 

For  a  Friday  afternoon  exercise  the 
children  made  paper  chains  to  illustrate 
the  table.  They  were  allowed  to  carry 
home  as  long  a  chain  as  they  could  count 
by  twos. 

Flowers,  brought  in,  were  laid  in  twos 
and  counted.  Dandelions,  with  stems 
cut  off,  make  a  desk  blossom  into  rows  of 
double  stars,  and  remind  the  teacher  of 
the  lines: 

"  Dandelions,  through  the  meadow 

Make  a  royal  road  with  seals  of  gold." 

The  table  was  also  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings. In  slate  work  vertical  lines  drawn 
in  twos  represent  soldiers  marching  in 
couples.  That  each  loyal  soldier  in  full 
uniform  is  represented  by  a  single  line 
never  detracts  from  a  child's  pleasure 
when  his  imagination  is  awakened.  The 
children  were  also  encouraged  to  invent 
their  own  drawings  for  counting. 


The  next  step  in  written  work  was  to 
teach  the  children  to  express  in  figures 
the  counting  of  twos.  Here  the  greatest 
care  was  exercised  to  secure  carefully 
made  figures  and  neat  work. 

A  lesson  on  pairs  of  objects  was  given, 
the  children  naming  parts  of  the  body 
and  articles  of  clothing  which  are  found 
in  pairs.  The  table  beginning,  "One 
pair  is  two,  two  pairs  are  four,"  was 
made  by  the  pupils,  placed  on  the  board 
by  the  teacher,  and  copied  by  each  child. 
Original  drawings  were  encouraged  in 
this  lesson  and  a  few  crude  expressions 
obtained.  These  efforts  in  illustration 
are  valuable  because  they  represent 
thought  and  originality. 

The  children  were  encouraged  to  make 
up  tables  about  any  twos  they  had  seen 
and  the  following  were  begun  by  individ-* 
uals  and  recited  in  concert  by  the  class  : 

"  One  bird  has  two  wings, 
Two  birds  have  four  wings, 
Three  birds  have  six  wings." 

"  One  cat  has  two  ears, 
Two  cats  have  four  ears." 

A  quart  measure  filled  with  water  and 
a  pint  measure  were  brought  into  the 
room.  The  pint  measure  was  filled  twice 
with  the  water  from  the  quart  measure. 
During  this  time  no  word  was  spoken  by 
the  teacher  for  the  attention  was  cen- 
tered on  the  action.  These  children  well 
knew  that  they  were  expected  to  tell 
what  they  saw  without  questions,  and 
their  remarks  were  as  follows  :  "A  gal- 
lon." (Heads  shaken.)  "A  quart  cup. " 
"A  pint  cup."  <£A  quart  cup  and  a  pint 
cup."  This  was  as  much  as  they  could 
tell  until  the  teacher  asked,  "What 
makes  a  quart  ?"  This  brought  the  de- 
sired statement  and  the  first  part  of  the 
the  table  beginning  "Two  pints  make 
one  quart  was  obtained  with  few  ques- 
tions. 

After  the  table  of  twos  had  been  re- 
cited with  reference  to  quarts  and  pints, 
the  abbreviations  qt.  and  pt.  were  taught. 
These  tables  were  then  written  on  the 
board  very  carefully  for  slate  copying  in 
this  form: 

1  qt.=2  pts.  2  pts.  =  J  qt. 

2  qts.=4  pts.  4  pts.  =2  <j  t,s. 

3  qts.  =6  pts.  6  pts.  =3  qts. 

The  three  forms  of  the  table  beginning 
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1X2=2,  2+2=1',  and  J-  of  2=1,  were 
given  for  drill  until  the  children  could 
write  them  forward  and  backward  with- 
out a  copy.  Each  of  these  tables  was 
also  recited  orally  by  every  child  in  the 
class.  To  accomplish  this  required  sev- 
eral recitation  periods. 

The  pupils'  names,  over  twenty  in  num- 
ber were  written  on  the  board.  A  col- 
ored star  was  placed  beside  the  name  for 
each  lesson  neatly  written,  and  a  white 
star  for  each  table  recited.  Correct,  but 
slow,  recitations  were  marked  with  a 
cross.  This  record  made  the  pupils  as 
anxious  as  the  teacher  to  have  the  work 


A  Story  From  a  Picture. 

Editorial  note: 

The  following  papers  are  the  best  from 
an  eighth  year  class  and  the  poorest 
from  a  seventh  year  class  in  the  Camplin- 
Lewis  school,  in  Englewood  (Chicago). 
The  only  preparation  was  the  request 
that  the  pupils  write  a  short  story  or 
description  of  which  the  picture  would 
be  an  illustration.  The  schools  had  done 
nothing  in  this  line  of  composition  though 
they  had  had  much  practice  in  writing 
out  their  thoughts  about  other  things. 
We  are  told  by  Miss  Kate  Starr  Kellogg, 
the  principal,  that  they  "  make  no  point 


completed,  and  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence for  some  child  to  ask  to  repeat  a 
table  before  or  after  school. 

A  few  moments  every  day  were  de- 
voted to  oral  work  in  which  the  children 
were  encouraged  to  make  up  examples  in 
the  twos.  Here  are  some  of  the  state- 
ments given  in  one  of  these  exercises  by 
pupils  who  had  been  in  school  seven 
months  : 

There  are  two  fours  in  eight. 

There,  are  three  twos  in  six. 

•One-half  of  twelve  is  six. 

One-half  of  eight  is  four. 

There  are  two  twenties  in  forty. 

Three  girls  have  six  eyes. 

Eight  less  two  are  six. 

Two  dogs  have  eight  feet. 
•  ree  little  birds  have  six  legs. 

F.  Lilian  Taylor 


of  technical  drill,  but  aim  to  secure  cor- 
rect form  as  a  secondary  consideration  in 
composition.  It  is  dealt  with  incident- 
ally, though  not  prominently.  The 
thought  brings  the  expression  with  it; 
and  the  correct  written  form  follows  if 
treated  incidentally."  She  adds  that 
she  is  "more  than  ever  convinced  that 
needless  time  is  spent  and  precious  lives 
wasted  in  dealing  with  dead  forms." 

There  is  very  little  of  the  technical 
grammar  drill  in  these  schools.  We 
selected  this  school  because  of  its  lack  of 
this  kind  of  study.  Those  interested  can 
compare  the  results  both  in  matter  and 
form  with  the  papers  published  last 
month  written  by  pupils  of  a  school  in 
Bloomington.      We   append  also  some 
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papers  written  in  three  lower  grades  in 
the  same  school. 

(eighth  grade.) 

The  little  cottage  by  the  sea  is  bright  and 
cosy,  and  full  of  excitement,  for  to-night  the 
sailor  boy  Jack  comes  home — home  from  his 
fir.st  voyage.  But  listen!  footsteps  are  heard 
without,  and  the  sailor  comes  bounding  in. 

How  they  crowd  around  him!  The  mother, 
with  fond  eyes  and  perhaps  a  tear  or  two, 
welcomes  her  boy.  Tears  as  she  realizes  the 
dangers  he  has  passed  through  since  last  she 
saw  him;  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  long 
winter  nights  when  she  lay  sleepless,  .listening 
to  the  wind  as  it  howled  over  the  land,  and 
lashed  the  sea  into  greater  fury,  and  wonder- 
ing where  her  boy  was. 

The  elder  sister  comes  straight  from  the 
cooking  she  has  been  doing  for  him,  and  the 
younger  ones  hang  on  his  neck  and  shout  for 
joy. 

After  they  have  measured  his  height  on  the 
door,  and  discussed  his  sunburned  features, 
he  sits  down  at  the  little  square  table  to  his 
first  meal  at  home.  At  home!  Not  on  the 
rocking  vessel,  swallowing  hard-tack  and 
junk,  in  a  limited  time,  but  enjoying  delicacies 
at  home  with  mother's  face  beaming  from 
across  the  table  at  him,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters plying  him  with  questions  concerning  his 
adventures,  and  delighting  in  his  promotion 
from  midshipman  to  second  mate. 

But  now  the  children  have  ransacked  his 
luggage  and  brought  forth  treasures  of  untold 
worth.  Queer  shaped  shells,  odd,  sweet  smell- 
ing woods  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  shawl 
from  India,  for  the  mother,  beads  of  wondrous 
beauty,  and  grasses  fashioned  into  baskets  by 
the  natives. 

How  their  tongues  fly,  as  wonderful  yarns 
fall  from  the  lips  of  the  jolly  tar;  tales 
of  prowess  in  the  polar  regions  and  strange 
adventures  in  southern  seas.  Light  laughter 
and  merry  talk  fills  the  little  cottage.  What 
fun  they  are  to  have.  The  little  boys  are  re- 
joicing as  they  think  of  the  grand  games  they 
are  to  have  with  their  playmate.  What  things 
they  will  have  to  show  him;  what  countless 
stories  to  tell. 

Yes,  use  your  time  well,  for  soon  sorrow  will 
be  mingled  with  your  joy.  The  time  passes 
only  too  quickly,  and  then  back  to  his  ship  and 
work;  back  to  the  wide  blue  sea,  which  is  to 
him  his  home,  must  go  the  sailor  boy,  leaving 
a  vacant  chair  and  loving  hearts  waiting  and 
watching  for  his  next  return. 

•     Grace  Malcolmson. 

poorest  in  seventh  grade. 

Bobby  Little  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to  Cape 
town  Africa.  He  now  had  return  d  home 
which  was  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  As  he  en- 
tered the  door  he  was  welcomed  home  by  his 
mother  and  sisters  and  brothers. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  small. 

There  was  a  table  in  the  center  on  which 
there  was  a  bunch  of  flower*.  On  a  little  man- 
tle was  some  books  and  on  a  shelf  was  mounted 
a  model  of  a  sloop.  He  had  brought  his  sister 
a  neckless  of  beads  and  his  brothers,  wanting 
to  be  like  him,  have  put  on  his  hat  and  coat. 


The  news  having  spread  around  the  town  a 
good  many  have  come  to  see  him. 

The  girl  has  made  him  soup  and  goten  him 
some  fruit  which  he  eats  while  he  is  telling 
his  mother  all  about  his  voyage. 

The  children  have  gathered  around  him  and 
beg  him  to  tell  them  some  storys  which  con- 
tinued untill  he  went  to  bed  that  night.  He 
had  obtained  from  the  captain  of  his  ship  a 
fourlough  for  two  weeks.  His  time  has  now 
come  for  him  to  return  to  his  ship  which  he 
does  regretfully.  (From  that  time  on  he  can 
remember  to  ask  the  captain  for  a  vacation.) 


(fifth  grade.) 

Here  is  James  Day.  He  has  just  come  home 
from  his  first  voyage  and  of  course  he  has  lots 
of  news  to  tell  his  family. 

He  is  now  sitting  by  the  table  with  his  rela- 
tives who  are  around  him  listening  eagerly  to 
the  account  of  his  voyage.  They  are  all 
looking  very  happy  at  his  return,  especially 
his  mother  whose  face  is  radient.  He  has  been 
through  many  terrific  storms. 

He  is  a  young  sporty  fellow  about  19  years 
of  age. 

He  went  with  some  young  fellows  much  to 
his  delight,  but  of  course  while  he  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  she  was  worrying. 

One  day  when  they  were  far  out  in  the  ocean 
a  terrible  storm  arose.  The  boat  dwindled 
about  and  the  occupants  screamed  and  swam 
through  the  water  very  excitedly.  When  they 
reached  land  they  were  gasping  for  breath, 
because  it  was  a  long  way  to  the  shore.  Every 
one  looked  terrified,  but  nobody  was  hurt. 

He  went  on  telling  of  his  rovinss  about  the 
country. 

Between  his  story  his  mother  runs  out  to 
bring  in  more  meat  or  potatoes  but  she  does 
not  stay  long,  for  she  is  very  anxious  to  hear 
what  her  beloved  son  is  saying. 

She  lingers  near  his  Grandma's  chair  and 
looks  down  upon  him  her  face  blooming  with 
pleasure.  Ethel  Oxnam. 

Ten  years  old. 

(fourth  grade.) 
Little  Joe  had  always  wanted  to  go  to 
sea.  His  father  had  been  a  sailor  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  had  often  promised  to  take 
Joe  with  him,  and  at  last  the  time  came. 
When  he  was  at  sea  it  was  not  half  as  nice  as 
he  expected  it  would  be.  He  thought  his  home 
was  ever  so  much  better.  He  told  his  father 
that  he  would  never  go  away  from  home  again, 
because  he  was  so  sea  sick.  When  he  came 
home,  he  said,  "I  think  home  is  better  then 
any  place." 

Of  course  he  brought  presents  for  all  the 
family,  so  many  funny  things,  shells,  coral, 
pretty  stones,  queer  kinds  of  wood,  and  fancy 
feathers  of  beautiful  birds.  How  happy  they 
all  were  that  night  as  they  sat  at  tea  table 
and  heard  Joe  tell  the  story  of  his  first  voyage 
at  sea.  He  told  how  frightened  he  was  at 
night,  when  the  wind  blew  an  i  he  thought  the 
boat  was  going  to  sink.  But  when  morning 
came  the  sun  was  shining  and  they  could  see 
land.  It  was  a  beautiful  country  they  visited, 
so  many  wonderful  sights,  the  hills  were  cov- 
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ered  with  green  grass  and  (lowers.  He  picked 
some  flowers  to  bring  home,  but  they  were  all 
wilted  before  he  got  there. 

The  return  trip  was  much  nicer,  but  it 
seemed  so  long  before  he  reached  home.  He 
felt  quite  sure  he  would  never  want  to  leave 
his  mother  again.  When  he  went  to  bed  that 
night  he  thanked  God  that  they  were  all  safe 
at  home  once  more. 

Florence  Reid. 

Nine  and  a  half  years  old. 

(ANOTHER  FROM  SAME  CLASS.) 

The  lady  is  a  widow.  Her  oldest  son  is  a 
sailor.  He  has  just  come  home  from  his  first 
voyage.  He  is  telling  his  mother  and  his  sis- 
ters and  brothers  about  his  adventures. 

They  are  all  very  merry  except  one  little 
boy,  and  he  is  blind. 

There  father  must  have  been  drowned  at  sea. 

Susy,  the  cook,  is  very  happy,  too.  She  is 
getting  a  nice  dinner. 

"When  are  you  going  back  to  sea?"  asked 
his  mother. 

"Not  for  a  long  time  yet,"  he  answered. 

"We  are  so  glad,"  shouted  the  children. 

There  are  six  in  the  family.  They  live  in 
the  country,  where  they  have  no  friends  near 
them. 

Their  father  went  away  to  sea,  saying  he 
would  come  back  soon,  but  he  never  came 
back. 

The  son  went  on  a  ship  call  the  Nina.  He 
has  brought  them  home  pretty  things  to  play 
with. 

Olive  Smith. 

Nine  years  old. 

(advanced  third  grade.) 

In  this  picture  I  think  I  see  a  young  boy  who 
has  been  away  and  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  absence.  They  are  very  glad  to  see  him, 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  entertain  him. 

I  sapose  every  one  has  had  their  turn  to  hug 
and  kiss  him  and  he  has  too,  in  turn,  kissed 
and  hugged  them.  He  is  just  haveing  his  din- 
ner. The  little  girl  on  the  right  has  a  chain 
which  I  think  he  brought  her,  and  I  think  she 
has  something  in  the  other  hand  lifted  up  to 
her  left  car  which  he  gave  her.  She  is  looking 
very  happy  indeed  and  they  all  are.  I  think 
he  is  telling  his  adventures  and  he  did  not 
leave  out  the  hard  times  he  had  on  the  water, 
and  they  all  seemed  interested  in  it.  They 
have  put  some  flowers  in  water  so  it  will 
look  like  home.  The  children,  too,  seemed  in- 
terested in  the  stories  he  told  of  the  sea  ser- 
pents and  whales.  In  the  picture  I  see  two 
little  boys  and  they  are  listening  with  great 
interest  to  him. 

The  dinner  is  cooking  on  the  stove,  and  the 
young  woman  who  is  cooking  it  has  to  turn 
away  from  the  stove  and  listen  to  him.  The 
little  children  I  expect  ask  him  many  ques- 
tions, but  he  is  glad  to  see  them  so  enterested, 
and  does  not  mind  it.  I  think  one  of  them  is 
asking  him  something  now. 

On  the  left  side  of  him  is  an  oldish  looking 
woman  and  she  is  his  mother. 

She  has  a  kind  look,  and  I  think  they  are  all 
a  nice  family.  I  expect  they  hardly  give  him 
a  chance  to  eat,  I  expect  they  are  very  sorry  to 


go  to  bed  and  would  like  to  stay  up  all  nigkt  to 
hear  him  talk,  and  they  rose  early  that  next 
morning  I  am  sure.  I  am  sure  too  they  told 
him  how  lonely  they  had  been  without  him, 
and  I  sopose  he  asked  them  if  they  had  been 
good  children,  and  they  said  they  had  I  am 
sure  and  so  did  their  mother  said  so  too. 

O,  how  they  begged  him  not  to  go  away  again, 
but  he  said,  "  I  must  go  and  earn  some  money 
to  keep  you  and  mother  in  clothes  and  food. 
It  was  a  very  happy  meeting  and  I  am  sure 
their  never  was  a  happier  one. 
Eight  and  a  half  years  old.        Ruth  Sihith. 


Story  of  a  Maple  Leaf. 

Editorial  note: 

The  following  is  given  as  a  good  example  of 
success  in  combining  learning  to  read  with 
learning  science.  Miss  Florence  Bass  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing lessons  forming  the  story  of  the  maple 
leaf  were  worked  out  from  the  study  of  a  plant 
by  teacher  and  pupils.  In  Indianapolis  many 
of  the'school  buildings  have  a  small  printing 
outfit  of  type  and  press  costing  about  $50. 
These  chapters  were  set  up  and  printed 
off  by  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  and  used 
by  the  primary  grade  for  a  reading  lesson.  In 
this  way  a  good  deal  of  the  reading  matter  of 
the  children  is  procured.  But  they  use  the 
text-books  and  child  literature  also.  The  pri- 
mary teacher  will  note  that  the  first  chapter 
tells  how  the  leaf  grows;  the  second,  what  it 
does;  the  third,  how  it  enjoys  itself,  or  what 
it  sees  around  it;  the  fourth,  what  finally  hap- 
pens to  it. 

I. 

I  am  a  maple  leaf.* 
See  my  pretty  red  arid  yellow 
dress! 

Once  I  was  a  little  green  leaf. 

Then  I  was  young. 

I  am  a  year  old  now. 

Last  fall  I  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
little  bud. 

I  was  very  little  then. 

I  slept  all  winter. 

One  day  last  spring  I  waked  up, 

I  was  very  warm. 

So  I  began  to  fhrow  off  my 
blanket. 

I  peeped  out  of  my  brown  cra- 
dle. 

How  beautiful  everything  looked ! 
The  sun  shone  bright  and  warm. 
The  birds  sang  all  day  long. 
The    flowers  waked    too,  from 
their  long  winter  nap. 

*Thie  is  the  kind  of  type  used  in  printing  the  lessons. 
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All  the  earth  seemed  green. 

I  grew  very  fast! 

I  was  soon  as  big  as  I  am  now. 

II. 

I  soon  found  that  I  had  some- 
thing to  do. 

I  was  not  made  just  to  play. 

I  took  in  air  for  the  tree. 

The  roots  took  in  sap  from  the 
ground. 

The  tree  sent  all  the  sap  out  to 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  leaves. 

The  air  we  took  in,  changed  it 
into  good  sap. 

We  sent  the  sap  back  all  through 
the  tree. 

That  made  it  grow  bigger. 

I  could  not  do  much  by  myself. 

But  all  of  us  have  made  a  new 
ring  of  wood  for  the  tree. 

It  is  nice  to  think  we  have  made 
our  home  tree  bigger. 

We  are  glad  we  could  do  some- 
thing. 

III. 

We  have  had  a  good  time  while 
we  have  been  at  work. 

We  have  danced  in  the  wind. 

We  have  seen  the  blue  sky  and 
bright  sun. 

We  have  seen  the  flowers  and 
bees  all  busy  and  happy. 

We  have  heard  the  birds  sing. 

We  have  seen  them  at  their 
work. 

We  have  seen  a  little  brook  run- 
ning by. 

We  have  listened  to  its  chatter. 

We  have  learned  that  it  too  had 
something  to  do. 

We  have  not  seen  any  thing  that 
was  idle. 

Every  thing  has  its  part  to  do  in 
this  big  world. 


IV. 

Not  long  ago  North  Wind 
brought  us  word  from  Jack  Frost. 

He  said,  "You  have  done  well, 
little  leaves. 

You  have  been  busy  and  happy 
all  summer. 

Now  your  work  time  is  over. 

I  will  give  you  each  a  beautiful 
dress  for  holiday. 

I  will  send  the  wind  to  take  you 
off  on  a  little  journey." 

So  these  beautiful  dresses  came 
to  us. 

And  away  we  went  with  the 
wind. 

By  and  by  our  play  .will  be  over. 
We  will  go  to  sleep. 
Then  a  soft  white  cover  will  be 
laid  upon  us. 

Florence  Bass. 


The  Nibelung  Tales.* 

V.     SIEGFRIED  S  DEATH. 

16.  How  Siegfried  was  Betrayed. 

After  King  Gunther  had  given  his  con- 
sent to  the  murder  of  Siegfried,  Hagen 
brought  about  the  opportunity  for  exe- 
cuting the  deed.  One  day  thirty  dis- 
guised knights  rode  into  Worms  and 
announced  to  Gunther  that  they  were 
King  Lindeger's  men,  sent  to  declare 
war  against  the  Burgundians.  Gunther 
pretended  to  believe  the  messenger,  and 
went  about  as  if  greatly  troubled.  Thus 
he  was  met  by  Siegfried,  who  inquired 
what  it  was  that  distressed  him.  Gunther 
then  told  him  that  his  land  was  again 
threatened  by  the  old  enemy.  Siegfried 
said  at  once: 

"Be  sure  that  I  shall  defend  you.  Re- 
main here  with  your  knights  and  protect 
your  home;  I  will  ride  out  with  my  men 
and  deal  with  the  enemy  as  before." 

The  king  then  appeared  to  be  pleased. 
With  the  greatest  haste  Siegfried  and 
his  men  prepared  for  the  expedition,  in 
which  Hagen  of  Tronje  and  some  of  the 

♦Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of 
Rein,  Pickel,  and  Schiller. 
\ 
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other  Burg-undian  knights  also  wished  to 
participate. 

Before  they  departed,  Hagen  went  to 
Kriemhild,  to  bid  her  good-by,  as  he 
said.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  her  if 
he  could  not  be  of  service  to  Siegfried 
while  at  war. 

Kriemhild  answered:  "I  should  have 
no  anxiety  about  my  husband,  if  he  were 
not  too  daring  in  battle.  You  are  our 
kinsman;  therefore!  beg  you  to  guard 
him.  I  will  also  reveal  to  yon  that  my 
husband  is  invulnerable  except  in  one 
place.  When  he  bathed  himself  in  the 
dragon's  blood,  a  broad  linden  leaf  fell 
upon  him  between  the  shoulders.  At 
that  spot  the  skin  is  not  horny,  and  on 


small  cross.  As  soon  as  he  had  seen  it 
he  secretly  sent  two  of  his  men  on  in  ad- 
vance, who  soon  returned,  as  if  they  had 
come  from  Lindeger,  to  announce  peace 
once  more. 

Siegfried  reluctantly  turned  back. 
Gunther  thanked  him,  on  his  return,  for 
what  he  would  have  done,  and  proposed 
that  instead  of  the  now  unnecessary  war, 
they  hold  a  grand  hunt  for  bears,  bison, 
boars,  and  other  wild  animals,  in  Oden- 
wald.  Siegfried  gladly  consented  to  take 
part  in  the  hunt. 

Hagen  had  already  advised  the  king  to 
hold  this  hunt,  and  had  also  told  him  how 
he  intended  to  destroy  Siegfried  during 
the  chase. 
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this  account  I  have  often  been  greatly 
troubled  about  him." 

Then  the  deceitful  Hagen  replied:  "  I 
will  always  ride  near  him  and  protect 
him.  But  sew  a  small  mark  upon  his  gar- 
ment,  so  that  I  shall  know  the  exact 
spot  which  I  am  to  protect." 

Kriemhild  answered:  "I  will  sew  a 
small  cross  with  fine  silk  upon  the  spot. 
Watch  this  carefully  when  Siegfried  is  in 
the  tumult  of  battle." 

"I  will  do  so,"  replied  Hagen,  and  he 
took  his  leave,  glad  that  he  had  learned 
the  secret. 

On  the  following  morning  the  knights 
rode  out  to  war.  Hagen  thrust  himself 
near  Siegfried,  in  order  to  observe  the 


17.   The  Hunt  in  Odenwuld. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  hunt,  Siegfried  went  to  his  be- 
loved wife  to  bid  her  good-by.  Kriem- 
hild felt  very  anxious.  She  thought  of 
what  she  had  revealed  to  Hagen,  and 
troubled  visions  distressed  her.  So  she 
began  to  weep  and  grieve,  saying: 

"Siegfried,  give  up  the  hunt!  Last 
night  I  dreamed  that  two  wild  boars 
pursued  you  over  the  heath,  and  that 
the  flowers  there  became  blood  red.  I 
fear  that  some,  whom  we  have  angered, 
wish  to  injure  us."  But  Siegfried  ans- 
wered, "My  dear  wife,  in  a  short  time  I 
shall  certainly  return  again;  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  one  here  bears  enmity 
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toward  me;  all  our  friends  are  kind  to 
me;  nor  have  I  deserved  anything  else.'" 
Still  Kriemhild  continued  to  weep.  "I 
fear  your  death,"  she  said.  "I  also 
dreamed  last  night  that  two  mountains 
fell  upon  you  as  you  wandered  in  the  val- 
ley, and  that  I  never  saw  you  again.  If 
you  leave  me  now,  I  shall  pine  away  with 
sorrow. " 

Siegfried  made  his  leave-taking  brief. 
He  embraced  his  dear  wife,  kissed  her 
rosy  lips  once  more,  then  quickly  turned 
and  withdrew.  In  a  little  while  the 
hunters,  accompanied  by  Siegfried,  rode 
out  towards  Odenwald.  Heavy-laden 
pack  horses  followed,  carrying  bread, 
meat,  fish,  and  other  food. 

When  they  were  about  to  begin  the 
hunt,  Hagen  proposed  that  they  should 
not  keep  together  in  large  numbers,  but 
hunt  separately;  then  they  would  soon 
see  who  was  the  best  hunter.  The  hunt- 
ers agreed  to  Hagen's  proposal;  the 
hounds  and  trackers  were  divided  and 
the  hunters  dispersed. 

Soon  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  chase 
was  heard  through  the  forest,  where 
many  a  noble  animal  had  to  lose  its  life. 
Each  hunter  thought  the  praise  would  be 
awarded  to  himself,  when  they  should 
have  gathered  about  the  camp-fire  for 
their  repast. 

Siegfried  had  desired  to  be  accompanied 
by  only  one  hound  and  an  old  hunter  who 
knew  well  the  haunts  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals. Wherever  the  hound  started  the 
game,  there  Siegfried  killed  it;  his  horse 
ran  so  fast  that  only  a  few  animals  es- 
caped him.  He  killed  a  large  wild  boar, 
a  bison,  four  large  wild  oxen,  an  elk,  and 
many  deer. 

When  the  hunters  had  killed  game 
enough,  the  king  had  the  bugle  sound  so 
that  all  might  gather  at  the  camp-fire  for 
the  repast,  and  soon  the  forest  resounded 
with  the  answering  blasts  from  the  hunt- 
ers' horns.  This  noise  aroused  a  large 
bear  in  that  part  of  the  forest  where 
Siegfried  had  been  hunting.  "Now  I 
shall  make  some  more  sport  for  the  hunt- 
ers," Siegfried  said;  "We  shall  take  the 
bear  alive  to  the  camp-fire. " 

The  hound  was  let  loose  and  the  bear 
fled  at  full  speed,  while  Siegfried  fol- 
lowed upon  his  swift  horse.  The  animal 
then  took  refuge  in  a  narrow  gorge  into 
which  a  horse  could  not  follow  it.  With- 
out hesitation  Siegfried  sprang  from  his 


horse  and  ran  after  the  bear,  which  could 
not  escape.  He  caught  and  bound  it  so- 
fast  that  the  animal  could  neither  scratch 
nor  bite.  Then  he  laid  it  across  his  sad- 
dle, re-mounted  his  horse,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  camp-fire.  Gunther's  hunt- 
ers ran  to  meet  him,  and  held  his  horse. 
Siegfried  loosened  the  bands  from  the 
bear,  and  the  hounds  at  once  began  to 
howl.  The  bear,  startled  by  this  noise, 
ran  to  the  place  where  the  food  was 
cooking,  threw  the  kettles  about  and 
pulled  at  the  fire-brands;  the  terrified 
cooks  and  servants  fled. 

The  knights  and  their  attendants 
sprang  up  from  their  seats,  loosened  the 
hounds,  and  pursued  the  bear  with  bows 
and  spears.  But  no  one  could  shoot  on 
account  of  the  dogs,  and  no  one  could 
overtake  the  bear  except  Siegfried.  He 
killed  it  with  his  sword,  and  had  it  car- 
ried to  the  fire.  All  praised  Siegfried's 
strength  and  agility. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  VanLiew. 

Jena,  Germany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  King"  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

IV. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  THE  EITTLE  FOLKS. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  no  monarch 
who  ever  ruled  over  any  nation  on  the 
earth,  had  so  many  servants  as  did  the 
king  of  the  wonderful  castle.  He  was 
never  able  to  count  them  all,  and  never 
thought  much  about  them  except  when 
they  were  sick.  They  were  always  at 
their  post,  and  performing  their  duties 
and  did  not  need  to  be  watched.  But 
the  king  was  not  always  as  happy  as 
kings  are  supposed  to  be.  It  often 
troubled  him  to  procure  enough  food  for 
his  large  household.  They  all  depended 
upon  him  to  direct  them  where  to  get 
that.  It  had  to  be  prepared  in  a  certain 
way  before  the  king's  butler  could  use  it. 
And,  too,  a  great  many  different  kinds 
of  food  had  to  be  provided,  because  the 
food  that  would  be  good  for  some  of  the 
servants,  could  not  be  eaten  by  the 
others.  So  the  king  had  to  think  and 
plan  a  great  deal  to  obtain  all  the  food 
that  was  needed.  And,  too,  he  had  to 
arrange  to  have  it  all  cooked  outside  the 
castle.  When  it  was  brought  into  the 
castle,  it  was  very  much  like  the  food 
your  mother  puts  upon  the  table  for  you 
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to  eat.  But  the  people  in  this  castle 
could  not  use  it  in  that  form.  It  had  to 
be  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way  by  the 
king's  butler  before  any  of  the  servants 
could  eat  it.  And  now  I  will  tell  you 
how  this  was  done. 

When  the  food  was  brought  through 
the  door-way  into  the  castle,  it  was  put 
into  a,  mill  which  ground  it  very  fine, 
and  while  it  was  being  ground,  some  of 
the  servants  poured  a  strange  kind  of 
fluid  into  it  that  the  king  called  saliva. 
He  told  his  servants  that  they  must  see 
to  it  that  the  food  was  well  ground  and 
enough  saliva  mixed  with  it  before  it  was 
sent  down  to  the  butler.  Every  thing 
went  well  so  long  as  nothing  but  proper 
food  and  drink  were  admitted  into  the 
castle.  You  remember  that  the  olfac- 
tories, and  the  jeelers,  and  the  gustators 
and  the  other  guards  were  always  on  the 
watch  to  tell  the  king  whenever  any 
poison  or  other  thing  that  would  harm 
the  servants  was  about  to  be  admitted. 
If  the  king  had  always  obeyed  the  warn- 
ings of  his  guards,  the.misfortune  that 
happened  to  him  and  his  castle  would 
never  have  come.  But  I  must  first  tell 
you  what  the  different  servants  did  to 
supply  all  the  household  with  food,  and 
how  it  was  carried  to  them  in  every 
part  of  the  mansion. 

The  butler  is  a  very  important  serv- 
ant He  lives  in  a  little  room  two 
stories  below  the  mill.  I  show  you 
here  a  picture  of  this  room,  which  tells 
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you  the  shape  of  it,  and  how  it  looks  on 
the  inside,  only  instead  of  being  black, 
it  is  a  beautiful  pink  color. 

After  the  mill  has  ground  the  food 
fine  enough,  some  of  the  other  servants 
take  it  and  shove  it  down  through  a  tube 


into  the  butler's  room.  There  is  a  door 
at  the  end  of  this  tube  that  opens  into 
the  butler's  kitchen,  and  another  at  the 
opposite  end  of  it  that  opens  outward. 
When  the  food  comes  into  his  room,  the 
butler  begins  to  squeeze  and  roll  it  as 
your  mother  kneads  her  bread.  But  he 
keeps  pouring  upon  it,  while  he  kneads 
it,  a  fluid  that  is  as  clear  as  water,  and 
as  sour  as  vinegar.  When  this  juice  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  food,  he 
opens  the  other  door  and  shoves  it  out 
into  a  long,  narrow  room.  It  is  very 
hard  work  for  the  butler,  and  he  soon 
gets  very  tired  and  needs  to  rest.  If  he 
cannot  rest  more  than  half  the  time  he  is 
pretty  apt  to  grow  sick  and  then  he  can- 
not work  at  all.  Sometimes  the  king 
would  order  a  lot  of  candies  and  nuts 
and  other  sweetmeats  to  be  put  into  the 
mill,  and  when  these  came  down  to  the 
butler,  he  would  set  to  work  upon  them, 
like  the  faithful  fellow  he  was,  and  would 
work  for  hours  until  he  would  be  so 
tired  he  could  work  no  longer;  then 
everything  would  go  wrong.  The  other 
servants  in  the  castle  would  all  begin  to 
sympathize  with  the  butler,  but  would 
feel  so  weak  themselves,  that  they 
could  not  do  much,  and  the  king  would 
have  a  terrible  head-ache  and  feel  too 
sick  to  think,  and  by  and  by  the  butler 
could  not  endure  the  pain  any  longer, 
and  he  would  pitch  the  whole  business 
up  the  tube  and  out  of  the  castle 
through  the  mill,  the  same  way  it  came 
in.  Then  they  would  all  go  to  sleep  for 
a  while  and  get  a  good  rest,  and  when 
they  waked  up  they  would  feel  some  bet- 
ter. But  they  all  asked  the  king  not  to 
bring  any  more  of  that  bad  stuff  into  the 
castle.  He  would  promise  them  that  he 
would  net.  If  he  had  not  been  so  young 
a  ruler,  I  think  he  would  have  kept  his 
promise;  but  he  was  not  very  old  nor 
very  wise,  and  in  a  few  days  he  would  do 
the  same  thing  again,  perhaps.  The 
servants  were  all  young  and  strong  and 
they  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
keep  the  castle  as  neat  and  clean  as  pos- 
sible. The  young  king  said  the  candies 
and  sweetmeats  tasted  so  good  that  he 
could  not  stop  bringing  them  in.  The 
butler  sent  word  up  to  him  that  if  he 
would  not  send  down  so  much  of  it  at 
one  time,  he  thought  he  could  manage 
it;  and  advised  him  to  be  more  temperate. 
This  his  majesty  tried  to  do,  and  finally 
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succeeded  pretty  well  and  everything 
went  happily  in  the  castle  for  some  time. 

In  my  next,   I  shall  tell  you  about 
something  very  serious  that  happened  to 
our  friends  of  the  castle  for  which  the 
king  was  much  to  blame.  Pliny. 
(To  he  continued.  ) 


A  Study  in  Grammar. 

THE  VERB — CONTINUED. 

We  found  that  objects  have  attributes 
and  that  these  attributes  also  have  at- 
tributes, and  thus  arise  two  parts  of 
speech — the  adjective  and  the  adverb — 
whose  function  it  is  to  modify  the  mean- 
ing of  other  parts  of  speech.  We  found 
that  it  is  the  office  of  the  verb  to  assert 
some  attribute  of  an  object.  How  is  this 
asserting  word  modified?  This  question 
implies  that  we  do  not  always  directly 
affirm  or  assert  the  predicate  of  the  sub- 
ject., We  do  not  always  know  and  are 
not  always  ready  to  declare  what  the  re- 
lation between  the  subject  and  predicate 
actually  is.  This  uncertainty  may  be  de- 
noted by  modifying  words.  I  say  '  'pos- 
sibly, or  perhaps,  or  maybe  it  is  rainy  in 
Chicago  to-day?"  These  words  so  modify 
the  assertion  made  by  is  that  my  uncer- 
tainty of  the  exact  relation  between  the 
subject  and  predicate  is  expressed.  Or 
I  may  wish  to  intensify  the  assertion  and 
say  "it  is  certainly  or  assuredly  rainy 
in  Chicago  to-day,"  thus  giving  to  is 
more  than  its  usual  assertive  force.  Such 
modifying  words  are  not  adverbs  in  the 
sense  that  they  express  attributes  of 
other  attributes.  They  merely  effect  the 
manner  of  the  assertion.  They  perform 
the  same  office  that  modes  of  the  verb  do 
and  so  have  been  called  modal  adverbs  in 
order  to  conform  to  an  old  nomenclature. 
A  new  name  is  needed  if  we  are  to  be 
strictly  scientific  and  give  different 
names  to  different  functions. 

Since,  on  another  page,  the  views  of 
an  eminent  scholar  upon  the  so-called 
potential  mood  are  given,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  consider  this  subject  of 
mode  here  very  briefly. 

The  mode  of  the  verb  is  a  change  of  its 
form,  from  the  indicative,  to  denote  that* 
modification  of  the  assertion  that  would 
otherwise  be  denoted  by  a  modal  adverb. 
I  say  "I  may  go  to  Chicago  to-morrow" 
and  mean  that  I  probably  or  possibly 


shall  go.  "May  go"  is  called  the  poten- 
tential  mode  of  the  verb  go.  When  I  say 
that  my  boy  may  go  to  Chicago  to-mor- 
row, meaning  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  go, 
it  is  just  as  much  an  indicative  asser- 
tion as  it  is  to  say  "he  will  go.'1  One  of 
these  "may-goes"  therefore  is  indicative, 
and  the  other  potential  (?)  in  its  mode. 
It  is  possible  that  can  and  must  may 
sometimes  denote  a  modified  assertion, 
but  in  most  cases  they  are  direct,  unmod- 
ified assertions  of  the  ability  or  necessity 
of  the  action  expressed  by  the  other  verb: 
— for  example,  birds  can  sing,  man  must 
sleep.  These  auxiliaries  so  called,  are 
really  the  principal  verb,  and  the  other 
word  is  an  infinitive.  But  these  differ- 
ent phrases,  "can  go,"  "may  go,"  "must 
go,"  "could  go,"  "should  go,"  "might 
go,"  and  "would  go,"  have  been  so  long- 
considered  modes  of  the  verb  go  that  it  is 
useless,  probably,  to  try  to  change  the 
nomenclature.  If  one  sees  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  mode  to  be  a  modification  of 
the  assertion  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine when  the  forms  are  potential  (?) 
and  when  indicative.  Of  course  the  "in- 
dicative mode"  is  no  mode  at  all,  but  is 
the  direct,  unmodified  assertion.  It  may 
be  called  a  mode  for  convenience  in  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  proper  mode 
forms. 

There  is,  however,  a  case  in  which  the 
verb  is  never  directly  assertive.  The  re- 
lation between  the  subject  and  predicate 
is  thought  to  be  contingent  upon  some- 
thing else.  In  the  sentence,  "If  I  were 
the  governor  of  Illinois,  I  would  not  act 
as  Gov.  Altgeld  has  acted  in  removing 
Supt.  Frank  Hall,"  there  is  no  assertion 
that  I  am  governor  of  Illinois.  I  have 
merely  stated  a  contingency  or  condition 
in  the  clause  "if  I  were  governor  of  Illi- 
nois." This  is  a  very  much  modified 
form  of  the  direct  assertion,  therefore, 
and  is  properly  a  mode  of  the  verb. 
There  is  no  "modal  adverb"  that  will  ex- 
press this  modification.  It  is  expressed 
only  by  changing  the  form  of  the  verb 
from  that  which  it  would  take  if  a  direct 
assertion  were  made.  There  is  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  retaining  the  sub- 
junctive mode  and  using  it  with  greater 
care  than  many  prominent  writers  do  use 
it.  The  mass  of  mankind  are  indifferent 
to  form  in  the  matter  of  language,  if  they 
get  the  subsrtance.  But  it  is  not  possible 
after  all,  to  get  the  thing  fully  and  com- 
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pletely,  unless  we  get  it  in  its  perfect 
form. 

While  we  are  on  this  question  of  mode 
we  may  consider  one  other  case.  I  may 
say  to  my  child  "You  shall  do  it,"  mean- 
ing by  that  to  assert  my  authority  over 
him.  This  is  plainly  an  unmodified  as- 
sertion of  the  predicate  of  the  subject  in 
form,  '  but  in  meaning  the  assertion  is 
modified  by  an  expression  of  my  will  or 
determination  to  make  this  act — the  predi- 
cate—  belonging  to  the  child — the  subject. 
This  element  of  will  may  t  become  so 
prominent  that  it  changes  the  indicative 
form  of  the  sentence  into  the  imperative, 
where  the  asserting  element  is  wholly 
subordinated  to  the  will  element.  When 
I  say  to  him  "#o,"  I  have  ignored  every- 
thing except  my  will  or  determination 
that  he  perform  the  act.  The  entire 
structure  of  the  sentence  is  changed.  It 
is  properly  a  mode  of  the  verb,  therefore, 
because  the  assertion  is  greatly  modified. 

There  are  no  other  modes.  The  in- 
finitive makes  no  assertion  whatever,  and 
therefore,  does  not  have  the  essential  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  verb. 
It  can  be  called  a  verb-form  by  courtesy 
and  appear  in  the  conjugation,  but  its  use 
is  that  of  some  other  part  of  speech. 
There  are  cases  where  this  infinitive  form 
performs  in  a  modified  way  the  office  of  a 
verb,  as  in  the  sentence  "I  commanded 
him  to  go."  This  is  an  abridged  clause, 
however,  and  this  use  of  the  infinitive  is 
exceptional. 

If  one  wishes  to  provide  for  this  excep- 
tional use  there  could  be  no  objections  to 
his  calling  the  infinitive  a  mode  of  the 
verb.  The  important  thing  is  to  see 
these  different  modifications  of  the  as- 
serting element  in  the  sentence.  It 
makes  but  little  difference  to  ourselves 
what  nomenclature  we  use  if  we  only 
think  straight.  £>ut  if  we  would  be  un- 
derstood by  others,  or  understand  them, 
we  must  have  the  same  names  for  the 
same  things.  G.  P.  B. 


One  Day's  Work  in  Science. 

First  Grade;  Spring  Term;  First  Day. 

Material — Lima  beans,  and  a  dry 
goods  box  12x18  inches,  and  9  inches 
deep,  filled  with  good  rich  earth. 

The  children  are  seated  around  a  table. 

Teacher,  giving  each  child  a  bean,  Do 
you  know  what  these  are?  (Lima  beans.) 


For  what  are  they  used?  Where  wore 
they  raised?  (In  a  garden.)  Did  you 
ever  see  any  there?  How  pretty  the 
plants  must  have  looked,  covered  with 
these  large  white  beans.  What  is  it, 
Nina?  (We  couldn't  see  the  beans. )  Why 
not?  (They  were  in  a  pod.)  What  color 
was  the  pod?  (Brown.)  How  many  have 
seen  the  brown  pods?  Did  they  look 
like  this?  (Holding  one  up.)  (Yes.) 
When  you  saw  the  brown  pod  could  you 
tell  the  color  of  the  beans  inside?  When 
are  the  beans  white?  (When  ripe. )  What 
color  were  they  before  they  were  ripe? 
(Green.)  Now,  suppose  there  were  no 
other  beans  but  these  that  we  could  get, 
and  we  want  some  more  very  much,  for 
here  is  not  enough  for  a  dinner  for  all  of 
us.  Well,  Herman?  "We  couldn't  get 
any  more  right  away,  but  we  could  plant 
these,  then  after  a  while  we  would  have 
more."  Would  you  like  to  do  that — be- 
come little  gardeners  and  raise  some 
beans? 

What  do  we  call  the  beans,  corn,  etc.  y 
that  we  plant?  (Seeds.) 

We  will  plant  these  seeds  soon,  but  let 
us  find  out  first  what  we  are  planting — 
become  better  acquainted  with  our  seed. 

Here  are  some  (giving  each  child  one 
that  a  knife  has  been  run  around  so  that 
it  will  open  readily)  which  we  will  open. 
But  first  we  will  look  at  the  outside. 
What  have  we  here?  (A  coat.)  You 
may  take  off  part  of  the  coat  and  look 
at  it.  Why  did  it  have  that  coat?  "To 
keep  it  warm,"  Lena  says.  Does  it  look 
like  a  warm  coat?  (No.)  Here  are  some 
beans  that  I  have  soaked  so  that  their 
coats  can  easily  be  taken  off.  Now 
watch!  What  happens  when  I  take  off 
this  bean's  coat?  (It  falls  apart.)  Some 
hands  are  up.  What  is  it,  Ethel?  "Its 
coat  holds  the  two  pieces  together."  (We 
shall  find  out  later  why  it  needed  to  be 
held  together.) 

Little  bean,  open  your  door  and  let  us 
look  into  your  house.  Now  look  care- 
fully at  the  inside  of  your  bean.  What 
do  you  see,  Albert?  "Something  that 
look9  like  a  little  bit  of  a  leaf  and  a  fat 
root."  "I  believe  that  is  a  baby  bean, " 
says  Bessie.  Is  it  alive?  (Quite  likely 
the  answer  will  be  "No.")  What  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  planted  this 
bean?  "The  baby  bean  would  have 
grown."  How  could  it  grow  if  it  were 
not  alive?   Do  the  dead  trees  grow?  Can 
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you  think  of  anything  that  grows  after 
it  is  dead?  Herman  says,  ''That  baby 
bean  must  be  alive."  Yes,  it  is  alive. 
How  is  it  with  your  baby  at  home;  is  it 
always  moving?  (No,  it  sleeps  some- 
times.) What  might  this  baby  bean  be 
doing?  (Sleeping. )  How  can  we  waken 
thpse  sleeping  babies  so  they  will  go  to 
work  and  grow  us  some  beans?  (Put 
them  into  the  ground  and  give  them 
plenty  of  water  and  sunshine.) 

What  do  you  think  of  the  size  of  the 
house  the  baby  bean  lives  in?  (It  is  very 
large.)  Is  it  an  empty  house?  "No,  it 
is  full  of  bean,"  says  Lena.  Why  is  that, 
Ethel?  "So  we  may  have  it  to  eat." 
Yes,  and  there  is  another  reason.  We 
will  plant  them  and  watch  them.  I  want 
to  see  who  will  be  the  first  to  find  out 
why  this  house  is  so  full  of  food. 

Now,  before  we  put  these  beans  away 
in  the  ground,  let  us  take  their  pictures, 
for  we  may  never  see  them  looking  just 
as  they  do  now,  again.  (Each  child  is 
provided  with  pencil  and  paper.)  You 
may  make  this  picture  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner.  (Underneath  will  be  drawn 
from  time  to  time  the  bean  in  its  succes- 
sive stages  of  development.)  No.  1*  is 
the  result.  You  may  take  the  half  of 
the  bean  in  which  you  found  the  baby 
plant,  and  put  its  picture,  with  the  little 
plant  in  it,  in  the  upper  right  hand  cor- 
ner.   (No.  2.) 

Now  I  will  help  you  take  the  little  baby 
out  of  its  home  so  we  may  take  its  pic- 
ture all  by  itself.  This  picture  we  will 
place  right  between  the  two  pictures  that 
we  have  already  taken.  (No.  3.)  Well 
done. 


.  3.  No.  2. 

We  will  put  away  these  pictures  of  the 
baby  and  its  house,  and  when  it  is  older 
we  will  take  its  picture  again. 

Now,  you  may  pass  in  turn  to  this  lit- 
tle table,  and  plant  your  bean  in  this  box 
of  earth.  Here  is  a  stick,  with  your  name 
on  it,  which  you  may  place  beside  your 

*The  children's  drawing  of  No.  1  was  sent  to  the  en- 
graver, but  it  met  with  an  accident  and  was  not  returned 
to^us. 


bean  as  you  plant  it,  so  each  will  know 
his  own.  (Some  will  plant  very  deep  and 
some  will  plant  near  the  surface.  Notice 
and  make  mention  of  this  as  they  plant.) 
We  will  see  which  ones  come  up  first, 
and  which  do  the  best — the  deep  or  the 
shallow  planted. 

Is  our  work  for  the  bean  done,  now? 
(We  must  water  them  every  day  and  keep 
them  in  a  warm  place.)  The  teacher  also 
plants  a  good  supply  of  beans  in  a  part 
of  the  box  reserved  for  her. 

As  soon  as  any  noticeable  change  takes 
place  in  the  bean,  the  teacher  takes  some 
of  the  beans  from  her  garden,  and  they 
are  studied  in  the  class  and  drawn  under 
the  pictures  previously  made. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  and  find  out,  as  far 
as  they  can,  the  reasons  for  the  changes 
in  the  plant. 

Lida  B.  McMurry. 

Normal,  Illinois. 


Composition  Exercises. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  lessons  in 
composition  in  No.  4  of  DeGarmo's  Lan- 
guage Work  Below  the  High  School.  It 
shows  the  method  of  this  series  in  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  figurative  language  : 

LITERAL  AND  FIGURATIVE  USE  OF  WORDS. 

Brave,  timid,  hungry,  busy,  lazy,  pa- 
tient, comical,  fierce,  stupid,  poor,  cold, 
dumb,  shy,  sly. 

Directions.  —  Apply  these  adjectives  to 
people,  and  make  comparisons  with  ani- 
mals. Ex. — The  soldiers  were  as  brave 
as  lions. 


Waver,  sing,  wash,  bloom,  growl, 
steal,  tremble,  slink,  fade  away. 

Directions. — Apply  these  words  ex- 
pressing states  and  actions  to  men,  and 
make  comparisons  with  animals  and  life- 
less things.  Ex. — The  undecided  waver 
like  a  reed  in  the  blast. 

Sharp  knife,  sharp  tongue.  Clear  un- 
derstanding, clear  water.  Wood,  heart 
— hard.  Drink,  word — sweet.  Speech, 
root — bitter.  Color,  deed — black.  Head, 
purse — empty.  Child,  moon — bright. 
Foot  of  the  child,  of  the  mountain. 
Crown  of  the  tree,  of  the  king.  Bloom 
of  youth,  of^  the  plant.  Wings  of  the 
swallow,  of  the  morning.    The  path  of 
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virtue,  through  the  woods.  The  source 
of  the  river,  of  joy.  The  school  of  suffer- 
ing, of  the  village. 

Directions. — Write  in  a  list  a)  those 
expressions  that  are  literal,  b)  those  that 
are  figurative.  Ex. — Literal,  sharp 
knife,  hard  wood;  figurative,  sharp 
tongue,  bloom  of  youth. 

Dirzctions. — Employ  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  sentences.  Ex. — The  slan- 
derer has  a  sharp  tongue. 


The  Potential  Mood. 

A  good  many  worthy  people  have  been 
much  exercised  of  late  years  by  the  harsh 
treatment  to  which  an  old  friend  of 
theirs  has  been  subjected.  Their  ven- 
erable acquaintance,  the  Potential  Mood, 
has  been  kicked  out  of  certain  grammat- 
ical circles  with  various  contumelious 
expressions.  Some  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  brand  him  as  an  impostor. 
Why  this  harsh  treatment?  they  ask. 
Has  he  not  as  good  a  right  to  his  posi- 
tion as  his  quondam  neighbors?  He  may 
not  be  quite  so  big  and  strong  as  the  In- 
dicative, but  is  he  not  at  least  a  match 
for  the  Subjunctive?  And  did  not  Lind- 
ley  Murray  countenance  him? 

Yes,  he  did;  and  the  absurd  supersti- 
tion with  which  that  writer's  name  has 
been  regarded  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  long  respite  this  same  Potential 
Mood  has  enjoyed.  Indeed,  so  obstinate 
are  grammatical  prejudices,  that  I  still 
despair  of  convincing  those  who  have 
been  long  habituated  to  the  use  of  gram- 
mars which  recognize  that  »mood,  that 
there  really  is  no  such  thing.  Some, 
however,  are  doubtless  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  get  them  to  see  how  the  matter  stands. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  at  present 
than  jot  down  a  few  hasty  remarks.  I 
have  some  intention  of  dealing  ere  long 
with  the  whole  subject  of  moods  in  a 
more  complete  fashion. 

The  whole  thing,  however,  really  lies 
in  a  nutshell,  if  it  be  looked  at  simply 
and  without  prejudice.  The  function  of 
a  verb  is  predication;  that  is  to  say,  we 
form  in  our  .ninds  the  notion  of  some  ob- 
ject of  thought,  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
verb,  connect  with  that  notion  the  notion 
of  some  action  or  attribute  or  state, 
which  is  signified  by  the  verb.    The  atti- 


tude of  our  mind  with  relation  to  this 
connection  is  what  gives  rise  to  mood. 

Now,  surely  it  ought  not  to  require 
any  long  demonstration  to  show  that 
you  cannot  possibly  have  a  verb  in  any  of 
its  forms  attached  to  a  subject,  unless 
the  predicative  notion  expressed  by  the 
verb  is  directly  connected  with  that  de-, 
noted  by  the  subject.  Take  "John"  and 
"write."  You  are  not  using  any  form  of 
the  verb  "write"  unless  you  predicate  of 
"John"  the  act  of  writing  (whether  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  assertively,  or  hvpo- 
thetically,  makes  no  grammatical  differ- 
ence), either  as  something  pertaining  to 
the  objective  world  outside  your  thought 
about  it,  or  as  a  matter  of  conception,  or 
(as  a  modification  of  the  latter)  as  a  mat- 
ter of  volition.  But  if  you  say,  "John 
can  write,"  you  do  not  predicate  "writ- 
ing" of 11  John" — that  is  my  point — you 
predicate  of  him  the  ability  to  do  some- 
thing, which  is  a  totally  different  affair. 
Writing  is  writing,  not  being  able  to  vjrite. 
According  as  we  take  the  older  or  the 
later  sense  of  the  term,  "John  can  write," 
is  equivalent  either  to  "John  knows  how 
to  write,"  or  "John  is  able  to  write,"  in 
which  sentences  it  is  obvious  that  our 
predication  is  made  by  means  of  an  In- 
dicative Mood,  and  properly  so,  because 
it  relates  to  a  matter  of  objective  fact. 
Similarly,  if  I  say,  "Boys,  you  may  play 
now,"  I  do  not  predicate  "playing"  of 
"boys."  I  make  a  direct  statement 
by  means  of  a  verb  in  the  Indicative 
Mood  ("may"),  that  the  "boys"  "areper- 
mitted  to  do  something.  "  The  verb  1  'may" 
(like  "can"  in  the  last  sentence)  is  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  and  has  its  full  notional  sense. 
All  this  is  clear  as  daylight,  but  there 
are  grammar  writers  by  the  score  who 
are  so  "high  gravel  blind"  that  they  can- 
not see  it.  It  was  long  ago  observed 
that  the  name  Potential  was  altogether 
inexact  and  insufficient,  and  that  if  the 
"can"  or  the  "may"  constituted  a  mood, 
each  little  verb  must  have  a  mood  to 
itself,  just  as,  if  a  preposition  and  a  noun 
make  a  case,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 
Accordingly,  worthy  Mr.  James  White, 
a  century  or  more  ago,  actually  proposed 
the  acceptance  of  "The  Potential  Mood," 
"The  Determinative  Mood,"  "The  Oblig- 
ative  Mood,"  "The  Compulsive  Mood," 
and  the  Elective  Mood."    *    *  * 

What  a  good  many  writers  give  as  the 
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Potential  Mood  is  a  clumsy  jumble  of  the 
notional  and  the  auxiliary  uses  of  these 
little  verbs,  "may,"  "shall,"  etc.,  and 
they  entirely  fail  to  discriminate  between 
the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  use 
of  the  verbs.  In  "You  may  come  in;" 
"I  could  not  come  {I.e.,  I  was  not  able  to 
come)  when  you  called  me";  "He  would 
not  come  {i.e.,  he  did  not  choose  to  come) 
when  I  called  him,"  etc.,  we  get  Indica- 
tive Moods.  In  "I  could  not  do  it  if  I 
tried;"  "He  wrould  be  vexed  if  he  heard 
of  this;"  "He  might  have  succeeded  if 
he  had  worked  harder,"  etc.,  we  have 
Subjunctive  Moods.  To  describe  all  these 
as  examples  of  one  and  the  same  mood  is 
sheer  stupidity. 

C.  P.  Mason,  B.  A.,  F.  C.  P., 
Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll.,  London. 


The  Penny  and  the  King. 

A  bright,  new  penny  lay  in  the  dust 
by  the  roadside,  where  it  had  been  drop- 
ped by  a  passer-by.  As  it  lay  looking 
up  at  the  sun  it  heard  a  courier  cry, 
"The  king  comes  this  way,"  as  he  gal- 
loped swiftly  past.  "The  king!"  ex- 
claimed the  penny,  "Then  I  will  brush 
the  dust  off  my  face  and  shine  my  bright- 
est, so  that  his  majesty  may  see  me  and 
pick  me  up. "  Poor  penny,  the  king  only 
glanced  at  the  bright  spot  in  the  dust 
and,  seeing  it  was  but  a  penny,  rode  on 
in  state,  with  never  another  thought  for 
the  coin.  And  the  penny  grieved  in  its 
heart. 

Bye  and  bye  a  foot-sore  traveler  came 
that  way.  He  was  weary  and  hungry, 
for  he  had  walked  many  miles  that  day 
and  had  eaten  nothing  since  early  morn- 
ing. But  he  saw  the  penny  and  quickly 
took  it  up  and  hurried  with  it  in  his  hand 
into  the  city.  Into  a  baker's  shop  he 
sped  and  the  penny  was  soon  exchanged 
for  a  stout  wheaten  loaf.  As  the  little 
coin  dropped  into  the  baker's  till  it  heard 
the  traveler  say,  "That  penny  has  given 
me  my  supper,  for  it  was  all  I  had,  and 
had  I  not  found  it  I  should  have  had  to 
beg."  Then  the  penny  felt  glad  that  the 
king  had  passed  it  by,  for  it  found  much 
more  pleasure  in  relieving  a  real  want 
than  the  company  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  could  have  given  it.  —  Youths'  Com- 
panion. 


Composition  Exercises. 

EXERCISES   IN  ANALYSIS. 

The  following  series  of  exercises  for  in- 
troducing the  pupils  to  grammatical 
analysis  of  sentences  are  taken  from  De- 
Garmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School : 

THE  GENEROUS  LION. 

A   mouse  once  ran  about  here  and 

there  upon  the  back  of  a  sleeping  lion. 

Suddenly  the   beast  of  prey  awoke 

and  seized  the    mouse  with  

claws.     The  little  mouse  begged: 

"O,  let  me  live!    I  am  a  thing  for 

your  stomach.    It  is  not  very  noble 

for  a    king  of  beasts  to  devour  so 

 a  creature."     The  lion  just  at  this 

time  was  in  humor,  so  he  listened 

to  the    petition.     He  said,  "Run 

  foolish  thing,  but  never  come  in 

 way  again,  or  you  are  lost." 

After  a   time,  the    lion  be- 

came entangled  in  the  net  of  a  hunter. 

He  sought  by  means  of  strength  to 

free  himself,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

A  roar  betrayed  trouble.  The 

 mouse  heard  it.  She  now  remem- 
bered the  time  in  which  the  lion's  gener- 
osity had  spared  life.     She  quickly 

ran  to  the  lion  and  gnawed  the  net 

with  teeth.    This  allowed  the  lion 

to  free  claws.    He  could  now  use 

all  strength.     He  thus  became  free 

through  the  fidelity  of  a  despised 

little  animal. 

Dii'ections. — Place  before  the  nouns 
adjectives  or  possessive  pronouns  instead 
of  the  dashes. 


A  STRANGE  WALL. 

The  dwellers  of  a  lonely  house  were 
once  in  great  fear.  About  the  windows 
raged  the  storm  of  winter.  In  the  dis- 
tance sounded  the  alarms  of  war.  The 
houses  of  the  farmers  round  about  were 
in  flames.  The  glare  of  the  fire  reached 
far  into  the  distance,  and  the  sky  was 
colored  blood-red.  The  quiet  of  the 
night  had  fled.  No  one  thought  of  sleep. 
The  blinds  of  the  windows  were  close 
shut,  for  the  people  did  not  want  the 
rays  of  the  lamp  to  betray  them.  The 
members  of  the  family  sat  about  the 
table,  and  the  grandmother  read  from 
an  old  prayer  book.  In  a  verse  of  the 
song  stood  the  words,    "Build  a  wall 
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about  us."  The  master  of  the  house 
smiled  and  said:  "The  building  of  a 
wall  is  not  possible  with  God."  In  anx- 
iety and  prayer  the  last  hours  of  the 
night  were  passed.  The  break  of  day 
was  at  hand.  Not  a  hostile  soldier  had 
neared  the  dwelling  of  the  family.  Now 
the  young  man  opened  the  door  of  the 
house.  And  behold!  the  storm  of  the 
night  had  piled  a  mighty  wall  of  snow 
about  the  house!  This  had  hidden  the 
cabin  from  the  eyes  of  the  foe.  All 
were  astonished.  But  the  grandmother 
praised  aloud  the  power  of  God. 

Directions. — Point  out  the  adjective 
phrases.  Change  the  nouns  and  their 
modifying  phrases  into  equivalent  ex- 
pressions where  this  can  be  done.  Ex. — 
The  winter's  storm.  Daybreak  was  at 
hand,  etc. 


The  boy  is  honest.  The  raven  has 
black  feathers.  The  hare  has  long  ears. 
Man  has  an  upright  gait.  The  bear  has 
a  thick  pelt.  The  lion  has  great  strength. 
The  country  has  brave  soldiers.  The 
farmer  has  a  fine  barn.  The  soldier  has 
courage.  The  righteous  possess  bold- 
ness, The  school  has  good  order.  The 
spendthrift  comes  to  poverty. 

Directions. — Change  these  sentences 
into  nouns  modified  by  adjective  phrases. 
Ex. — The  honesty  of  the  boy.  The  black 
feathers  of  the  raven. 


The  president,  who  serves  the  people, 
is  elected  every  four  years.  The  road 
that  leads  through  the  forest  is  cool  and 
shady.  The  mill  that  stands  by  the 
stream  clatters  early  and  late.  The 
mountain  that  rises  in  the  distance  is 
Pike's  Peak.  Men  that  show  no  under- 
standing are  called  fools.  The  tea  that 
comes  from  China  is  better  than  that 
vihich  comes  from  India. 

Directions.  —  Change  the  italicized 
clauses  into  phrases  meaning  the  same 
thing.  Ex. — The  president  of  the  peo- 
ple is  elected,  etc. 


Secrets  of  Snake  Charming:. 

A  snake  charmer  Can  by  a  simple  mo- 
tion of  his  hand  make  a  moving;  snake 
stop  instantly. 

The  reason  is  this:  A  snake  is  a  most 
timid'  animal.  His  eyes,  as  has  been 
said  before,  while  dull  to  color  and  form, 


are  quick  to  motion,  especially  if  it  is 
rapid.  If  any  large  thing  moves  quickly 
too  near  him  he  gets  frightened  and  scur- 
ries off;  while  at  certain  distances  the 
motion  stops  him  if  he  be  moving.  He 
stops  from  astonishment,  fear,  or  the 
wish  to  see  what  it  is  that  moves. 
Hence  he  glides  on,  unconsious  of  the 
charmer's  presence  near  him  so  long  as 
the  latter  remains  perfectly  quiet;  the 
snake  doesn't  know  him  from  a  tree  or  a 
rock.  But  when  he  gives  a  sudden  evi- 
dence of  life  the  snake  is  astonished  and 
immediately  remains  stock  still. 

In  India  and  Africa  the  charmers  pre- 
tend the  snakes  dance  to  the  music, 
but  they  do  not,  for  they  never  hear  it. 
A  snake  has  no  external  ears,  and,  per- 
haps, gets  evidence  of  sound  only  through 
his  skin,  when  sound  causes  bodies  in 
contact  with  him  to  vibrate.  They  hear 
also  through  the  nerves  of  the  tongue, 
but  they  do  not  at  all  comprehend  sound 
as  we  do.  But  the  snake's  eyes  are  very 
much  alive  to  the  motions  of  the  charmer, 
or  to  the  moving  drumsticks  of  his  con- 
federate; and,  being  alarmed,  he  prepares 
to  strike.  A  dancing  cobra  (and  no  other 
snakes  dance)  is  simply  a  cobra  alarmed 
and  in  a  posture  of  attack.  He  is  not 
dancing  to  the  music,  but  is  making 
ready  to  strike  the  charmer. 


Ignorance  is  the  Latest  Fad. 

One  curious  point  about  our  young 
people  of  the  upper  circles  nowadays  is 
their  intense  pride  of  ignorance.  To 
know  anything  or  to  have  read  anything 
is,  with  them,  to  be  a  fool.  The  boys 
who  fail  to  get  into  the  army  are  not 
laughed  at  as  asses,  but  are  condoled 
with  as  victims  to  a  hideous  system. 
The  idea  of  sitting  through  a  serious 
play  is  scouted  with  ignominy,  and  even 
to  know  the  current  news  of  the  day,  to 
have  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  or  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  Uganda  question 
("Whereon  earth  is  Uganda?"  would  be 
the  chorus)  is  to  render  yourself  suspect. 
A  wretched  youth  at  a  country  house  full 
of  young  people  incautiously  gave  an 
opinion  on  bimetallism.  Dire  was  his 
punishment.  For  the  rest  of  his  visit  he 
was  treated  as  one  afflicted  with  leprosy. 
But,  after  all,  the  affectation  of  ignorance 
may  cure  itself.    It  is  the  general  em- 
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ployment  of  indelicacy  and  the  casting 
aside  of  maiden  modesty  in  the  pursuit  of 
young  men  which  makes  one  almost  des- 
pair of  our  girls. — London  Times. 


The  entire  training  of  a  child  begins 
with  the  observance  of  certain  rules.  At 
first,  it  knows  no  rules,  and  it  is  kept 
from  hurting  itself  by  others,  who  are 
older  and  able  to  take  care  of  it.  This 
state  lasts  comparatively  a  little  while. 
Soon  the  rules  of  conduct  come  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  from  this  time  onward 
the  child  is  never  beyond  the  pale  where 
rules  do  not  apply.  Properly,  then,  the 
very  first  lesson  the  child  must  learn  is 
that  of  obedience.  This  lies  behind  and 
beneath  all  other  lessons.  When  the  les- 
son of  obedience  is  once  learned,  all  other 
lessons  are  comparatively  easy.  To  mind 
does  not  require  that  the  child  must  be 
governed  by  hard  and  cruel  rules.  Obe- 
dience obtained  in  this  way  is  unnatural. 
All  animals  are  best  trained  by  kind 
and  gentle  restraints.  Only  harsh  rules 
should  be  employed  in  controlling  the 
vicious  when  more  humane  measures  have 
failed.  The  manly  boy  is  the  one  who 
obeys;  disobedience  is  childishness. — 
From  annual  report  of  Supt.  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It  is,  when  you  think  of  it,  a  very 
daring  thing  in  you  to  profess  to  educate 
a  human  being.  Where  are  your  cre- 
dentials? It  seems  to  me  that  one  who 
stands  before  the  world  and  professes  to 
educate  is  guilty  of  an  impertinence,  un- 
less he  can  produce  a  commission,  not 
from  an  university  or  a  college,  but  from 
God  himself.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious 
business.  In  any  case,  it  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  demand  of  you  that  you  have 
some  definite  ideal.  Why,  a  cabinet- 
maker has  his  idea  of  the  completed  cab- 
inet, as  he  saws  and  cuts,  planes  and 
joints,  and  polishes.  You  are  engaged 
in  forming  the  finest,  most  complex, 
most  subtle  thing  known  to  man,  viz.,  a 
mind;  and  do  you  propose  to  go  on  from 
day  to  day  as  your  fancy  prompts,  tink- 
ing  here  and  tinkering  there,  and  seeing 
what  comes  of  it.  Surely  not. — Laurie's 
Institutes  of  Education. 


Words  for  Analysis  and  History. 

Editorial  note. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  a  class  of 
bright  children  than  a  study  of  the  history  of 
words.  Webster's  International  Dictionary, 
which  every  teacher  should  insist  upon  having 
in  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  teaching,  contains  an  abundance  of 
information  which  teacher  and  pupils  can 
make  use  of  to  the  improvement  of  their  own 
knowledge  in  many  directions.  When  a  pupil 
has  associated  an  interesting  bit  of  history 
with  a  word,  he  is  not  apt  to  forget  either  the 
history  or  the  word. 

The  following  list  handed  to  us  by  Superin- 
tendent Frank  T.  Oldt,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
contains  a  very  few  of  the  many  words  in  our 
language  that  have  an  entertaining  history. 
The  first  one  is  the  name  of  a  flower.  How 
did  the  flower  receive  this  name?  If  the 
teacher  does  not  have  access  to  any  other 
book  than  the  International  Dictionary,  he  can 
learn  all  the  principal  facts,  and  may  be  stim- 
ulated to  learn  more.  He  finds  there  that  this 
flower,  or  one  of  the  same  family,  received  its 
name  ages  ago.  The  ancient  Greeks,  who 
thought  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  gods, 
believed  that  Apollo  accidentally  killed  Hya- 
cinthus,  a  youth  whom  he  greatly  loved.  The 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound  upon  the  earth. 
The  blood  was  thought  to  be  the  life  force  of 
man.  When  it  fell  upon  the  ground  it  took 
the  form  of  this  flower,  which,  therefore,  was 
called  Hyacinth. 

So  of  the  word  "rival,1'  as  another  example. 
The  root  of  this  word  means  a  stream  or  brook. 
In  former  times  a  stream  was  generally  the 
boundary  line  between  the  land  owned  by 
people  who  live  upon  the  opposite  banks.  But 
this  was  an  uncertain  boundary,  since  the 
stream  might  change  its  course.  So  it  came 
about  that  those  living  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
stream  were  often  contending  for  the  same 
thing,  each  claiming  it  as  his  own.  Hence 
they  came  to  be  known  as  river-people,  or 
rivals.  And,  in  time,  the  name  was  applied  to 
all  people  who  were  contending  for  the  same 
thing. 

Each  word  in  the  following  list  has  a  very 
interesting  history.  WTe  suggest  that  the 
teacher  give  out  one  of  them  each  day  as  a 
subject  for  a  five-minutes  conversation  on  the 
day  following.  It  will  pay  if  the  teacher  pre- 
pares himself  before  hand. 


Hyacinth. 

Sincere. 

Soldier. 

Tantalize. 

Rival. 

Tribulation. 

Savage. 

Salary. 

Sarcasm 

Preposterous. 

Tariff. 

Curfew. 

Good-bye. 

Adieu. 

Letter. 

Simple. 

Caprice. 

Hector. 

Supercilious. 

Desultory. 

Candidate. 

Ambition. 

Congratulate. 

Felicitate. 

Shire. 

Shore. 

Share. 

Shears. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  Department  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
schools  and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growtn 
and  in  its  maturity.  Thatelement  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued 
subject  of  this  Department. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


Physiology  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body.  Psychology  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  functions  of  the  mind.  The 
general  form  of  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  bodily  organs  is  motion.  The  gen- 
eral form  of  all  psychical  activities  is  con- 
sciousness. In  order  that  the  term 
physiological  psychology  can  have  any 
meaning,  it  must  be  assumed  that  motion 
and  consciousness  are  in  essence  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Consciousness  is  one 
phase  or  aspect  of  activity,  and  motion 
is  another  phase  or  aspect  of  this  same 
activity.  In  man  these  two  phases  are 
both  manifested  in  the  one  being.  In 
inanimate  nature  but  one  phase  of  this 
activity  is  manifested. 

We  say  that  all  this  is  involved  in  the 
term  physiological  psychology,  if  lan- 
guage is  to  be  used  with  scientific  pre- 
cision. Those,  therefore,  who  regard 
motion  and  consciousness  as  distinct  and 
independent  entities,  can  have  no  use  for 
this  term,  except  as  they  use  it  to  express 
certain  observed  coincidences  between 
the  molecular  action  in  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  the  different  actions  of  the 
mind.  But  they  are  only  coincidences, 
and  the  two  phenomena  do  not  neces- 
sarily sustain  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  or  even  of  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent. These  people  must  hold  that 
spirit  and  matter  —  whose  respective 
forms  of  activity  are  consciousness  and 
motion — are  independent  principles,  or 
beings. 

Those  whose  philosophy  has  brought 
them  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  but 
one  fundamental  principle,  or  activity, 
or  energy,  in  the  universe  cannot  well 
believe  that  there  is  any  other  psychol- 
ogy than  physiological  psychology  in 
the  strict  scientific  sense  of  this  term. 
The  science  of  the  human  soul  must  be 
the  science  of  that  activity,  one  phase  or 
aspect  of  which  is  consciousness,  or  mind, 


and  the  other  aspect  of  which  is  motion, 
or  body. 

But  it  is  possible  for  physiological  psy- 
chologist or  psychological  physiologists 
to  hold  very  different  views  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  these  two  forms  of  activity. 

The  one  class  may  limit  this  relation 
to  that  of  cause  and  effect,  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  world  of  motion, ---in  the 
world  of  natural  science.  The  meaning 
of  cause  in  this  world  is  that  it  is  motion 
that  is  transferred  or  transmuted  into 
another  form  of  motion,  which  becomes 
the  effect.  In  other  words,  the  effect  is 
nothing  other  than  the  cause  in  another 
form.  Heat  can  cause  motion;  motion 
can  cause  electricity;  electricity  can  cause 
light.  That  is,  each  of  these  effects  is 
heat  in  another  form.  A  certain  amount 
of  the  cause  disappears  as  heat  to  become 
motion;  electricity  becomes  light,  etc. 
When  the  relation  of  motion  to  conscious- 
ness is  conceived  to  be  that  of  cause  to 
effect  in  this  sense,  then  a  certain  amount 
of  the  molecular  activity  of  the  nervous 
organism  must  become  consciousness. 
We  suppose  that  the  simon  pure  physio- 
logical psychologists  of  this  class  would 
hold  this  to  be  true.  It  seems  to  be 
what  they  mean  when  they  say  the  "brain 
thinks;"  motion  being  here  the  cause 
of  consciousness.  This  theory  would 
transmute  motion  into  thought.  The 
more  thought  the  less  motion  in  this 
world.  This,  we  understand  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  unmixed  materialism.  The 
gulf  between  motion  and  consciousness 
has  not  yet  been  bridged,  but  it  is  held 
that  if  it  could  be  then  it  would  be  found 
that  motion  is  the  cause  of  thought  in 
the  ordinary  scientific  sense  of  cause. 

The  other  class  of  physiological  psy- 
chologists regard  nerve  activity,  or  mo- 
lecular motion,  as  the  condition  of  con- 
sciousness, rather  than  as  the  cause  of  it. 
The  cause  of  consciousness,  as  well  as  of 
molecular  motion,  is  the  primal  activity 
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of  which  both  motion  and  consciousness 
are  aspects  or  phases.  But  before  con- 
sciousness can  be  there  must  be  a  highly 
organized  form  of  molecular  activity. 
This  motion  is  not  conceived  as  being 
transmuted  into  thought  but,  rather,  as 
stimulating,  or  awakening  the  activity  of 
consciousness.  Consciousness  is  a  higher 
aspect  of  activity  that  becomes  actual 
when  and  only  when  there  is  the  proper 
kind  of  molecular  motion.  This  idea  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows:  There  was  a 
time  when  no  life  existed  on  this  planet. 
The  physical  and  the  chemical  forces,  as 
the  earth  cooled,  eventually  produced 
conditions  that  made  possible  that  higher 
form  of  activity  called  life.  Now  life  is 
not  these  forces,  nor  are  these  forces 
transmuted  into  life.  It  is  a  new  aspect 
of  the  activity,  or  energy,  or  being  that 
is  the  source  of  all  things. 

So  thought,  or  consciousness,  is  a  still 
higherphase  of  this  activity,  conditioned, 
on  this  planet  at  least,  by  a  highly 
organized  form  of  life.  What  other 
aspect  of  this  absolute  activity  may  yet 
become  an  actuality  no  one  can  conceive, 


any  more  than  the  plant  could  conceive 
of  the  animal,  or  the  animal  of  man. 

But  the  intimate  relation  that  exists 
between  the  physiological  condition  of 
consciousness  and  consciousness  itself, 
makes  the  physiological  aspect  of  psy- 
chology of  importance  to  consider. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  are  physiological  psychologists  who 
are.  spiritualists,  and  physiological  psy- 
chologists who  are  materialists.  The  lat- 
ter seem  to  conceive  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  a  lower  form  of  being  can 
cause,  that  is,  pass  over  into  a  higher 
form  of  being;  that  an  unconscious  cause 
can  produce  a  conscious  effect,  for 
instance;  that  a  stream  can  rise  above 
the  level  of  its  fountain.  The  former 
seem  to  hold  that  while  the  lower  forms 
of  being  imply,  or  point  toward,  the 
higher,  they  are  not  the  higher  either 
really  or  potentially,  but  are  simply 
conditions  that  must  go  before,  and  thus 
make  the  manifestation  of  this  higher 
phase  of  the  primal  energy  possible  in  the 
world. 


WHAT  IS  GEOGRAPHY? 


GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


The  modern  scientific  impulse  has 
struck  the  teaching  force  of  the  country 
— in  spots  at  least — and  the  demand  is 
made  for  a  better  unification  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  The  Journal 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  wTith  this  impulse 
and  this  demand.  For  seven  years  it 
has  been  working  for  a  rational  reform 
of  our  educational  theories  and  practices. 
The  reform  is  coming  sooner  than  it  an- 
ticipated. If  there  is  to  be  any  better 
unification  of  the  instruction  it  must 
come  along  with  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  relative  values  of  the  school  exer- 
cises. And  this  will  be  possible  only 
when  we  see  more  clearly  what  is  the 
nature  of  each  study.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  American  people  are  inter- 
ested only  in  practical  and  clearly  seen 
ends.  They  stand  with  both  feet  squarely 
on  the  earth.  They  will  probably  say 
that  the  real  business  of  the  school  is  to 
do  what  a  school  can  do  to  fit  the  chil- 
dren to  maintain  and  improve  the  social 
order.  There  are  individuals  who  would 
maintain  it  without  improving  it,  and 
others  who  would  improve  it  without  main- 


taining it. 


Theorists  are  endeavoring  to 


discover  a  subject  sufficiently  all-embrac- 
ing to  comprehend  all  the  other  studies 
and  so  unify  the  instruction.  To  put  the 
question  in  another  way,  What  is  the 
idea  that  binds  all  the  other  ideas  that 
constitute  our  social  order  into  a  unity? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  unifying 
element  is  geography,  within  which  are 
the  three  unities  of  the  nature-group,  the 
economic-group,  and  the  ideal-producing 
group  of  activities.  This  suggestion 
comes  from  one  who  is  clearly  among  the 
leaders  of  the  most  active  movement  in 
this  country  to  unify  the,  instruction  in 
the  schools.  Our  only  purpose  at  this 
time  is  to  suggest  that  the  unifying  prin- 
ciple of  instruction  must  be  the  unifying 
principle  of  this  complex  thing  we  call 
the  social  order,  which  includes  all  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  people.  The 
school  cannot  have  one  unifying  idea 
and  society  another.  In  what  sense 
does  geography  act  as  a  dynamic  force 
in  unifying  the  social  relations  of  men? 
We  invite  discussion  of  this  question. 
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We  call  special  attention  to  some  com- 
position exercises  in  the  methods  depart- 
ment of  this  number.  They  are  particu- 
larly interesting  when  compared  with  com- 
positions upon  the  same  subject  by  a  class 
taught  by  a  different  method,  which  we 
published  last  month.  We  know  of  no 
better  way  to  show  the  difference  in  re- 
sults in  methods  than  by  comparing  the 
unstudied  off-hand  efforts  of  the  children. 
The  personality  of  the  teacher  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  method,  undoubt- 
edly, but  we  think  it  apparent  that  a 
long  continued  and  persistent  study  of 
definitions  and  rules  and  exercises  that 
have  for  their  direct  purpose  the  mastery 
of  the  proper  forms  of  the  language,  do 
not  seem  to  secure  even  so  correct  a 


form  as  is  obtained  when  but  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  it,  and  that  in  an  inci- 
dental way.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
language  can  best  be  taught  by  interest- 
ing the  learner  in  things  and  in  express- 
ing his  thoughts  about  them. 


We  are  constantly  hearing  that  for 
every  vacancy  in  the  schools  of  the 
country,  there  is  an  unlimited  number 
of  applicants.  But  the  experience  of 
every  teacher's  bureau  is,  that  the  de- 
mand for  good  teachers  in  every  depart- 
ment greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  We 
could  locate  hundreds  more  than  we  do 
every  year,  if  we  knew  where  to  find 
them,  and  could  assure  the  employers 
that  they  could  teach  and  govern  a 
school  well.  The  statement  that  there 
are  a  hundred  applicants  for  every  posi- 
tion paying  $1,000  or  more,  may  be 
literally  true,  but  it  is  really  false. 
Ninety-five  of  the  hundred  are  <<not  in 
it "  from  the  beginning.  A  board  of 
school  trustees  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ 
the  poorest  as  the  best  of  the  five, 
because  of  their  inability  to  interpret 
appearances  aright.  There  is  a  growing 
need  of  information  bureaus  conducted 
by  experts  who  have  the  honesty  and 
courage  of  their  convictions  in  recom- 
mending teachers  to  schools.  Such  in- 
stitutions will  yet  come  to  be  properly 
appreciated  by  both  teachers  and  school 
officers. 


At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Woman's 
Congress  in  Chicago,  held  in  May,  there 
was  a  discussion  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
children  in  the  kindergarten  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  evils  attending  such 
exhibition  were  ably  set  forth  by  Miss 
Putnam,  who  said  in  conclusion  that 
their  exhibit  would  avoid  all  these  evils. 
This  brought  out  the  opponents  of  the 
exhibition  and  it  seemed  to  many  that 
the  weight  of  the  argument  was  with 
them.  There  is  certainly  no  need  of  an 
exhibition  kindergarten  to  awaken  public 
interest.  There  is  a  much  larger  demand 
for  kindergartners  to-day  than  can  be  sup- 
plied. The  result  is  that  incompetent 
kindergartners  are  being  employed,  and 
this  is  proving  a  serious  evil.  Better  no 
kindergarten  at  all  than  one  of  this  sort. 
The  intelligent  public  soon  becomes  dis- 
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gusted  with  it  and  pronounces  the  whole 
thing  a  "fad."  A  mechanical  kinder- 
garten is  more  obnoxious  by  far  than  a 
mechanical  school.  The  ultimate  salva- 
tion of  the  children  in  some  localities 
rests  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  enter 
school  'till  they  are  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.  Letters  from  the  greatest  kinder- 
gartriers  in  Europe,  and  from  some  in 
America,  deprecate  this  World's  Fair 
kindergarten,  with  all  the  safeguards 
that  are  thrown  around  it. 


There  is  a  spirit  in  the  educational 
world  that  is  pressing  for  utterance  in 
improved  purposes  and  methods  of  school 
instruction,.  This  spirit  demands  that 
the  schools  do  more  for  the  upbuilding 
of  character  than  they  have  been  doing. 
Children  must  be  trained  to  intelligent 
thinking  and  obedience  to  their  convic- 
tions of  what  is  right.  Our  civilization 
is  suffering  from  want  of  moral  earnest- 
ness primarily,  and  hardly  less  from 
want  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  The 
positive  reform  in  method  that  is  most 
needed  has  its  roots  in  a  broader  and 
deeper  sympathy  and  a  truer  and  clearer 
thought  of  what  education  is.  This  will 
lead  to  a  less  reliance  upon  a  mastery  of 
the  forms  of  knowledge  and  a  more  liber- 
alizing study  of  the  ideas  and  things 
which  these  forms  embody.  Spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar  are  not  the  chief 
end  of  the  school,  but  if  we  make  a  ra- 
tional study  of  the  relations  of  ideas  and 
things  in  the  school  the  knowledge  of 
these  forms  in  which  these  relations  are 
expressed  will  come  with  the  expression. 
The  Journal  will  work  henceforth  for  a 
change  of  emphasis  from  a  too  exclusive 
study  of  the  forms  of  knowledge  to  a 
study  of  what-  we  need  to  knovj  and  to 
practice.  "Teach  a  boy  what  he  is  to 
practice  when  he  becomes  a  man,"  is 
good  doctrine,  provided  we  put  a  large 
enough  meaning  into  the  injunction. 


The  Public-School  Journal  is  near- 
ing  the  close  of  its  sixth  volume  under 
the  present  editorial  management.  Its 
circulation  has  been  greatly  increased 
during  this  period,  but  it  is  yet  alto- 
gether too  small  to  satisfy  our  ambition. 
The  institute  season  is  approaching  and 


we  appeal  to  those  who  would  see  the  in- 
fluence of  The  Journal  extended  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  their  friends  who  can  read 
it  with  profit.  The  magazine  has  been 
materially  enlarged  in  the  departments 
of  General  Culture  and  Methods.  Our 
method  department  is  unique  in  that  it 
gives  emphasis  to  principles  and  reasons 
for  the  processes  it  advocates  rather 
than  to  mechanical  devices.  We  do  not 
believe  in  putting  words  into  the  mouths 
of  teachers  which  they  are  to  retail  to 
the  children  second-hand.  But  the  uni- 
versal expression  from  those  who  have 
continued  to  read  The  Journal  for  some 
time  is  that  it  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  valuable  suggestions.  A  number  of 
superintendents  of  school  systems  make 
the  articles  in  it  subjects  for  study  and 
discussion  at  teachers'  meetings. 

The  Journal  is  conservative  of  that 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  ever  seeking  for  new 
knowledge.  It  stands  for  progress  in 
every  department  of  teaching,  but  it 
knows  that  not  all  change  is  progress. 
There  are  no  short  cuts  to  the  formation 
of  character.  That  is  a  matter  of  slow 
growth  and  the  commanding  function  of 
the  school  is  to  promote  that  growth. 
We  do  not  deal  in  pyrotechnic  displays, 
therefore;  our  chief  aim  is  to  set  our 
readers  to  thinking  in  fruitful  fields. 
What  they  shall  think  each  must  finally 
determine  for  himself  or  herself.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  a  journal  to  tell  its 
readers  what  to  think,  but  to  set  them 
thinking.  Will  not  our  friends  do  what 
they  can  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
readers?  We  hope  that  they  believe 
that  in  so  doing  they  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools. 


Explanatory. 

The  Journal  publishes  this  month  a 
set  of  papers  containing  stories  written 
by  a  school  in  which  the  children  are 
kept  interested  in  the  things  or  ideas  of 
life,  and  the  form  is  taught  incidentally. 
The  set  from  which  we  selected  examples 
last  month  was  from  a  system  of  schools 
in  which,  for  many  years,  the  study  of 
the  form  in  which  ideas  should  be 
arranged,  has  been  emphasized  to  the 
neglect  of  the  ideas  themselves, — the  laios 
of  language  instead  of  the  content  of  it. 
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These  schools  are  not  unlike  a  majority 
of  the  schools  of  the  country,  as  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Rice  have  tended  to 
show,  and  as  many  teachers  who  have 
visited  schools  widely  have  known  for 
years.  In  speaking  of  the  Bloomington 
schools  last  month,  we  spoke  of  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  and  ought  to  have  said 
that  the  svstem  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  blame,  if  there  is  any,  rather  than 
the  teachers.  Some  of  the  most  capable 
and  devoted  teachers  in  the  state  are 
found  in  these  schools.  But  they  have 
been  held  to  this  grind  of  conning  text- 
books, and  having  their  schools  tested 
by  what  the  children  could  carry  in  their 
memory  of  the  statements  there  learned. 
Intelligent  young  women  have  gone 
through  the  high  school  without  seeing 
any  relation  of  what  they  learned  in 
school  to  life.  We  believe  that  Dr. 
Rice's  ideal  school  is  the  other  extreme, 
and  that  the  true  reform  is  the  golden 
mean.  But  an  additional  word  must  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  of  Bloomington.  Bloomington 
is  next  door  to  a  normal  school  that  has 
educated  many  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  state.  But,  years  ago,  as  we  are 
informed  by  an  old  resident,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  published  in  the  public 
prints,  that  the  policy  of  the  city  schools 
would  be  to  select  the  teachers  from  the 
graduates  of  the  city  high  school,  and 
that  those  would  be  first  employed  who 
were  most  needy.  This,  we  understand, 
has  been  the  general  policy  for  many 
years.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
ablest  superintendent  and  principals  to 
avoid  mechanical  teaching  under  such 
circumstances.  These  novices  must 
almost  inevitably  work  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  this  is  eventually  found  to  be  the 
surest  way  to  get  the  results  demanded. 

The  fault  in  Bloomington  is  in  that 
wrong  public  sentiment  which  demands 
that  the  schools  furnish  places  for  those 
young  people  of  the  city  that  need  em- 
ployment. Instead  of  putting  the  empha- 
sis upon  qualification,  as  their  proximity 
to  a  state  normal  school  would  justify  them 
in  doing,  the  board  has  placed  the  chief 
emphasis  upon  the  personal  need  of  the 
applicant. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Rice's  Summary. 

The  concluding  article  of  Dr.  Rice's 
criticisms  of  American  public  schools,  in 


the  June  Forum,  ought  to  be  read  and 
pondered  not  only  by  every  teacher  and 
school  official,  but  by  every  citizen. 
Much  of  it  ought  to  be  written  on  the 
sky  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten  until 
the  reforms  it  urges  are  realized.  He 
names  three  "lines  of  improvement  that 
must  be  persisted  in  if  the  schools  shall 
ever  perform  their  function.    These  are : 

1.  Absolute  divorcement  of  the  school 
management  from  politics  of  every  sort. 

2.  Thorough  and  competent  super- 
vision. Not  a  business  supervision,  but 
a  professional  supervision.  One  which 
devotes  its  efforts  to  educating  the 
teachers.  A  supervision  that  shall  both 
guide  and  inspire.  He  attributes  the 
superiority  of  the  schools  of  Indianapolis 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  for  so 
many  years  free  from  politics,  and  to 
the  other  fact  that  the  supervision  has 
been  free  and  professional,  and  of  one 
spirit  since  their  organization. 

3.  The  third  requisite  is  that  the 
teachers  feel  that  "it  is  their  first  duty 
to  grow,"  both  in  professional  and  in 
general  intellectual  strength.  This  is  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  sequence  of  the 
realization  of  the  other  two  conditions. 

He  shows  that  our  schools  as  they  are 
can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes: 

(a)  In  the  lowest  class  and  in  the 
largest  number  of  schools  mechanism 
and  formal  instruction  prevail . 

(b)  In  the  next  higher  class  the 
teachers  aim  to  make  the  ideas  under- 
stood, and  to  deal  with  the  things  that 
words  and  definitions  symbolize  in  such 
a  way  as  to  develop  all  the  child's  powers. 
They  are  students  of  psychology  and  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  sympathy.  But 
they  teach  each  branch  independently  of 
the  others. 

(c)  The  third  class  subordinates  every- 
thing to  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  child.  All  division  lines  between 
subjects  are  removed  and  each  is  used  to 
assist  the  others  in  giving  the  fullest  de- 
velopment. There  is  a  unity  of  end 
which  causes  a  fusion  of  the  school 
branches,  each  with  all,  instead  of  the 
articulated  unity  of  a  system  of  studies, 
where  each  study  remains  something  dis- 
tinct in  the  mind  of  the  child.  In  this 
classification  Le  refers  especially  to  the 
primary  grades.  This  unification  of 
studies  is  the  Herbartian  doctrine,  essen- 
tially. 
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In  this  field  of  generalization  in  re- 
spect to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  Dr. 
Rice  is  strong.  His  series  of  articles 
will  do  a  great  service  in  that  they  have 
been  read  by  many  who  do  not  generally 
read  and  are  not  interested  in  educa- 
tional literature.  The  cri'tic  is  weak  in 
estimating  the  real  values  of  school  exer- 
cises. Education  has  been  of  the  first 
and  second  kinds  in  the  world  for  gen- 
erations, and  our  present  civilization  is 
the  outgrowth  from  it.  We  are  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  demand  that  the 
school  shall  contribute  more  than  it  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
whole  child.  And  Dr.  Rice  is  right  in 
saying  that  if  the  schools  can  have  free 
and  competent  supervision  the  evils  will 
rapidly  disappear  everywhere,  as  they 
have  already  disappeared  in  some  favored 
places. 


American  Herbartianism. 

The  Educational  Review  for  May  has 
two  notable  articles  on  Herbartianism; 
one  by  Dr.  Harris  and  the  other  by  Pres. 
DeG-armo.  Dr.  Harris  contrasts  the 
basal  idea  in  the  educational  doctrine  of 
Pestalozzi  with  that  of  Herbart.  Dr.  De- 
G-armo presents  a  new  scheme  for  the 
concentration  of  studies.  This  scheme 
combines  the  common  school  studies  into 
three  distinct  groups,  which  might  be 
called  the  science  group,  the  economic 
group,  and  the  moral-culture  group,  and 
seeks  to  build  them  into  a  unity  by  ce- 
menting them  together  with  geography. 

One  gratifying  conviction  that  is  stim- 
ulated by  these  papers  is  that  the  Her- 
bartian  movement  in  this  country  will 
not  seek  to  impose  the  Herbartian  sys- 
tem and  mechanism  upon  the  schools  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  evident  purpose 
to  transfer  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
concentrated  too  much  upon  the  form 
aspect  of  the  studies,  to  the  life  aspect. 
Herbart  said  that  the  function  of  educa- 
tion was  to  make  men  intelligent  and 
moral.  This  can  be  done  by  stimulating 
the  activities  of  apperception  and  the 
moral  will.  This  is  what  all  good  teach- 
ing in  this  country  has  been  trying  to 
do  for  many  years,  without  using  Her- 
bartian terms.  But  a  new  spirit  is  now 
awakening  and  it  will  be  well  for  it  to 
give  expression  to  itself  in  new  words. 


The  old  bottles  are  not  sufficiently  elastic 
for  the  new  wine. 

We  are  looking  for  great  things  to 
come  from  this  Herbartian  movement,  so 
called.  It  is  to  be  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  Herbart  and  Pestalozzi  and  all  the 
other  great  teachers,  without  adopting 
their  ^mechanism.  Let  us  have  as  little 
systemization  as  is  compatible  with  clear 
thinking  and  definite  work.  System  is 
fixed  and  mechanical;  life  is  fluid  and 
spiritual.  Look  out  upon  our  social  or- 
der. Each  line  of  activity  fuses  with  the 
others.  It  is  not  a  unity  of  space  so 
much  as  a  spiritual  unity.  Let  us  study 
the  relative  values  of  studies  in  making 
people  intelligent  and  obedient.  If  we 
find  several  centers  of  growth  instead  of 
one,  that  will  be  in  accord  with  other 
processes  of  growth.  The  bone  of  my 
arm  had  several  centers  of  ossification  in 
becoming  a  bone.  But  the  essential  fact 
is  that  these  centers  joined  and  one 
bone  is  the  result. 

Children's  minds  grow  by  a  similar 
law.  They  gather  distinct  and  separate 
groups  of  ideas  which  eventually  grow 
large  enough  to  touch  elbows,  if  the 
growth  is  not  arrested.  But  we  would 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  formulate  these 
groups  into  a  definitely  articulated  sys- 
tem which  the  teacher  was  to  follow, 
before  he  knew  how  to  use  the  formula; 
and  when  he  knew  how  to  use  it  he  would 
not  need  it. 

Herbartianism  can  help  the  schools  to 
make  the  children  intelligent  and  moral. 
Let  it  devote  itself  primarily  to  inspiring 
teachers,  giving  sufficient  guidance  in 
matter  and  method  to  secure  rational 
effort.  In  the  meantime  the  scientifically 
inclined  will  continue  to  make  such 
studies  as  the  one  presented  by  Dr.  De- 
Garmo,  which  is  so  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions. The  doctrine  underlying  a 
method  must  be  rational  if  the  doctrine 
shall  prevail.  It  is  to  the  students  of 
education  that  we  must  look  for  that 
analysis  of  educational  processes  that 
will  show  their  reasonableness. 


Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

If  one  can  believe  the  daily  press  of 
Chicago,  the  recent  action  of  the  board 
of  education  is  pleasing  to  it  ;  and  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  schools 
are  delighted.    The  press  should  have 
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the  honor  in  that  it  was  prominently  act- 
ive in  preparing  the  public  mind  for 
some  reforms.  The  board  improved  the 
opportunity  to  make  needed  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  instruction  of  the 
schools.  This  re-organization  of  the  su- 
pervising force  and  the  abolition  of  many 
special  teachers,  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  teachers  to  teach  their  own  schools 
in  practically  all  the  subjects,  and  pro- 
viding for  supervisors  who  shall  be  teach- 
ers of  teachers,  rather  than  teachers  of 
children,  and  providing  further,  for  the 
organization  of  a  teacher's  training  school, 
are  changes  that  will  eventually  work  a 
much  needed  improvement  in  the  instruc- 
tion. The  cadet  system  is  the  nursery  of 
the  most  serious  evils  in  the  schools. 
This  will  be  abolished  as  the  training 
school  becomes  operative.  What  has 
been  done  in  dropping  out  clay  modeling 
and  pasting,  and  in  modifying  the  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  music,  is  not 
harmful  in  any  degree.  It  permits  the 
use,  by  the  teachers,  of  all  that  intelli- 
gent supervison  shall  find  helpful  in  the 
instruction  of  the  children.  Nothing 
that  experience  shall  prove  or  has  proved 
to  be  really  helpful  will  be  forbidden.  In 
short,  the  whole  matter  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents, 
among  whom  the  general  superintendent 
has  the  controlling  voice,  and  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility.  The  schools  of  Chi- 
cago have  taken  no  backward  step,  but 
a  long  step  forward. 


The  Columbian  Exhibit. 

We  made  our  first  visit  to  Jackson 
Park  May  15.  The  half  has  not  been  told 
of  the  value  of  this  exhibit  for  what  it  is 
in  itself,  and  for  what  will  cluster  around 
it.  The  first  installment  of  meetings 
known  as  the  Woman's  Congress  was  a 
grand  success.  Women  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth  were  there.  Some  of 
the  ablest  women  in  the  world  spoke  at 
these  meetings.  Much  credit  is  due  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indianapolis,  who 
was  chief  of  the  executive  committee,  for 
this  notable  assemblage  of  women  at  this 
unfavorable  season.  It  is  estimated  that 
ten  thousand  women  were  in  attendance. 
This  is  the  only  distinctively  woman's  con- 
gress to  be  held,  and  we  hope  the  time  is 


near  when  exclusively  women's  associa- 
tions of  all  sorts  will  not  be  thought  to  be 
necessary.  Men  and  women  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  most  things  that  are  of  a 
social  character.  But  until  this  question 
of  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women  is 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  women, 
these  separate  congresses,  etc.,  will  be 
held. 

Of  the  exhibit  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  in  fitting  terms.  It  is  already  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  fifteenth  of 
June  will  find  its  value  as  an  object  les- 
son greatly  increased.  The  "White 
City  "  is  a  marvel  of  artistic  beauty.  One 
cannot  become  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
consciousness  that  the  beauty  is  only 
"skin  deep" — so  deeply  seated  is  the 
conviction  that  a  thing  must  be  true  to  be 
really  beautiful — but  those  who  are  sat- 
isfied with  beautiful  form  will  be  charmed 
with  Jackson  Park  City.  It  is  a  city  of 
palaces  of  oriental  magnificence.  The 
visitor  should  devote  one  day  at  least,  to 
the  study  of  these  buildings  in  their  re- 
lations to  each  other,  and  in  themselves. 
It  is  a  great  triumph  of  the  construction 
of  agricultural  and  landscape-gardening 
effects.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  that 
Mr.  French's  Statue  of  the  Republic  was 
made  for  a  higher  pedestal  than  that  on 
which  she  stands.  She  is  either  too 
large  or  the  buildings  are  too  small.  A 
palace  too  small  to  admit  the  goddess  in 
whose  honor  it  was  created  would  hardly 
be  esteemed  an  honor  by  her.  But  if 
she  were  placed  upon  a  higher  pedestal, 
and  the  distance  thereby  increased,  the 
incongruity  would  not  be  felt. 

After  one  has  seen  the  "White  City," 
a  week  may  be  spent  in  studying  what  it 
contains. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Stephens  has  given  in  The 
Youth's  Companion  of  May  4  (World's 
Fair  Extra  Number )  suggestions  in  de- 
tail on  how  to  spend  a  week  at  the  Fair. 
Those  living  at  a  distance  should  secure 
this  number,  by  sending  ten  cents  to  the 
publishers  in  Boston,  Mass.,  unless  they 
have  a  better  guide.  When  one  once 
gets  into  the  grounds  time  is  too  valu- 
able, and  endurance  too  limited,  to  justify 
the  waste  of  either  in  efforts  that  have 
no  method  in  them.  Make  every  mo- 
ment count,  and  then  a  week  will  be  all 
too  short  for^the  seeing  of  the  Fair, 
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MISCELLANY. 


In  Memory  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

DECEMBER  17,  1807 — SEPTEMBER  7,  1892. 

Thou,  too,  hast  left  us.    While  with  heads 
bowed  low, 

And  sorrowing  hearts,  we  mourned  our  sum- 
mer's dead, 
The  flying  season  sent  its  Parthian  bow, 
And  yet  again  our  mingling  tears  were  shed. 

Was  Heaven  impatient  that  it  could  not  wait 
The  blast  of  winter  for  earth's  fruits  to  fall? 

Were  angels  crowding  round  the  open  gate 
To  greet  the  spirits  coming  at  their  call? 

Nay,  let  not  fancies,  born  of  old  beliefs, 
Play  with  the  heart-beats  that  are  throbbing 
still, 

And  waste  their  outworn  phrases  on  the  griefs, 
The  silent  griefs  that  words  can  only  chill. 

For  thee,  dear  friend,  there  needs  no  high- 
wrought  lay, 
To  shed  its  aureole   round   thy  cherished 
name, — 

Thou  whose  plain,  home-born  speech  of  Yea 
and  Nay 

Thy  truthful  nature  ever  best  became. 

Death  reaches  not  a  spirit  such  as  thine, — 

It  can  but  steal  the  robe  that  hid  thy  wings; 
Though  thy  warm  breathing  presence  we  re- 
sign, 

Still  in  our  hearts  its  loving  semblance 
clings. 

Peaceful    thy    message,   yet    for  struggling 
right,— 

When  Slavery's  gauntlet  in  our  face  was 
flung, — 

While  timid  weaklings  watched  the  dubious 
fight 

No  herald's  challenge  more  defiant  rung. 

Yet  was  thy  spirit  tuned  to  gentle  themes, 
Sought  in  the  haunts  thy  humble  youth  had 
known. 

Our  stern  New  England's  hills  and  vales  and 
streams, — 

The  tuneful  idyls  made  them  all  their  own. 

The  wild  flowers  springing  from  thy  native  sod 
Lent  all  their  charms  thy  new-world  song  to 
fill,— 

Gave  then  the  Mayflower  and  the  golden-rod 
To  match  the  daisy  and  the  daffodil. 

In  the  brave  records  of  our  earlier  time 
A  hero's  deed  thy  generous  soul  inspired, 

And  many  a  legend,  told  in  ringing  rhyme, 
The  youthful  soul  with  high  resolve  has 
fired. 

Not  thine  to  lean  on  priesthood's  broken  reed; 

No  barriers  caged  thee  in  a  bigot's  fold; 
Did  zealots  ask  to  syllable  thy  creed, 

Thou  sajfdst,  "Our  Father,'   and  thy  creed 
was  told. 


Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train, 
Earth's  noblest  tributes  to  thy  name  belong. 

A  lifelong  record  closed  without  a  stain, 
A  blameless  memory  shrined  in  deathless 
song. 

Lift  from  its  quarried  ledge  a  flawless  stone; 
Smooth  the  green  turf  and  bid  the  tablet 

rise, 

And  on  its  snow-white  surface  carve  alone 

These  words,— he  needs  no  more, — Here 
Whittier  Lies. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  The  Atlantic. 


A  Way  to  Do  It. 

It  has  taken  a  good  many  years  to  con- 
vince people  that  special  professional 
training  of  teachers  is  a  necessity,  if  we 
would  have  good  schools.  Not  all  are 
convinced  even  yet,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe.  But  it  does  seem  that 
the  majority  of  intelligent  people  have 
settled  down  into  a  general  conviction 
that  somehow  such  training  must  be  pro- 
vided if  our  schools  are  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  and  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that 
they  cost.  But  exactly  how  this  shall  be 
done  seems  to  be  a  troublesome  problem. 

Some  would  adopt  the  German  plan  of 
demanding  that  every  teacher  should 
possess  a  diploma  from  some  normal 
school  whose  course  of  study  would  de- 
mand three  or  four  years.  To  this  there 
are  several  objections  which  seem  to  be 
insuperable.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
not  half  schools  enough  of  this  kind  to 
furnish  the  requisite  number  of  teachers, 
nor  is  there  any  immediate  probability 
that  our  people  will  furnish  the  money 
to  establish  and  sustain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber. Again,  as  things  are  in  America, 
and  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  the  pay 
which  teachers  receive  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  our  schools  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  so  great  an  expenditure  of  their 
time  and  money  in  order  to  fit  them  to 
take  up  the  work.  Besides,  such  an  elab- 
orate preparation  could  be  demanded  by 
such  an  occupation  only  as  should  fur- 
nish a  life-long  profession,  or  at  least 
one  to  be  followed  for  a  long  series  of 
years,   while  the  truth  is  that  most  of 
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our  teachers  follow  the  occupation  for 
only  a  very  few  years,  three  or  four  at 
most.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  things  in 
this  regard  will  soon  be  very  different. 

Another  plan  is  to  supplement  the 
meager  preparation  which  has  been  made 
in  the  ordinary  schools,  by  teachers'  in- 
stitutes and  drills.  In  many  cases  this 
work  is  very  valuable,  and  it  might  be 
much  more  so.  But  it  is  very  inadequate 
and  partakes  too  often  of  the  nature  of 
a  makeshift.  We  need  something  better 
organized  and  requiring  more  time. 

To  our  mind,  it  seems  that  the  want 
may  be  met  by  the  establishment  of 
county  normal  schools,  better  than  in 
any  other  way.  Let  these  schools  have  a 
course  of  study  only  one  year  in  length. 


special  training  which  would  be  wonder- 
fully helpful  in  the  case  of  those  who 
teach  but  for  a  term  or  two.  While 
others  who  start  in  thi§  way,  and  develop 
a  capability  and  a  love  for  the  business, 
wTould  have  had  some  preparation  and 
some  encouragement  to  pursue  a  larger 
course  in  some  normal  school  of  a  higher 
grade.  With  such  a  school  in  his  county, 
every  superintendent  would  be  justified 
in  withholding  a  license  from  every  person 
who  had  not  taken  its  full  course,  or  an 
equivalent  elsewhere. 

In  Illinois,  as  it  appears  to  us,  no  leg- 
islation is  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan  as  we  have  sketched.  Our  present 
law  authorizing  county  normal  schools  is 
sufficient  in  every  respect;  and  in  our 
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Let  them  take  such  material  as  they  can 
get,  and  do  the  best  with  it  that  can  be 
done  in  that  time.  Of  course  such  work 
would  fall  very  far  short  of  that  of  the 
ideal  normal  school ;  but  it  would  be 
vastly  better  than  none.  It  would  be 
better  than  anything  that  can  be  done  in 
institutes,  held  for  one  week,  or  for  six. 
In  a  large  county,  such  a  school  could 
easily  provide  for  one  hundred  or  more 
pupils.  A  principal  and  two  assistants 
would  make  a  fairly  competent  faculty. 
The  whole  expense  need  not  exceed  $5,000 
or  $6,000  a  year.  In  the  case  of  very 
small  counties,  two  or  more  might  unite 
in  a  school  of  this  kind. 

Now,  with  such  an  opportunity  at 
their  doors,  every  candidate,  even  for 
the  smallest  country  school,  could  get 


opinion,  no  other  scheme  so  feasible 
offers  anything  like  this  in  the  way  of 
a  fairly  good  solution  of  a  most  difficult 
problem;  and  it  requires  only  that  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  county  super- 
intendent should  take  the  proper  steps 
to  put  it  in  execution.  Another  point 
worth  considering  is  that,  if  the  counties 
were  furnished  with  such  schools  as  we 
advocate,  the  state  normal  universities 
might  be  relieved  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
elementary  work  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  do  if  they  are  to  receive  the 
students  from  those  parts  of  the  state 
where  only  the  common  country  school  is 
found.  And,  we  cannot  forbear  the  re- 
mark that  a  good  deal  of  their  best  ma- 
terial comes  from  just  such  quarters. 

E.  C.  H. 
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Enriching  the  Course  of  Study. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Officers  of  Colleges  in  New  Eng- 
land, held  at  Williams  College,  November  3  to 
5,  1892,  it  was  voted  that  ihe  following  memor- 
andum be  furnished  to  all  educational  journals 
for  publication,  but  with  the  declaration  that 
this  action  of  the  association  does  not  commit 
any  college  faculty  to  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  memorandum. 

Memorandum. — The  Association  of  Officers 
of  Colleges  in  New  England,  impressed  with 
the  real  unity  of  interest  and  the  need  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  help  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  public  education,  invites  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  changes, 
which,  without  insisting  upon  details,  it  rec- 
ommends for  gradual  adoption  in  the  program 
of  New  England  grammar  schools: 

Article  1.  The  introduction  of  elementary 
natural  history  into  the  earlier  years  of  the 
program  as  a  substantial  subject,  to  be  taught 
by  demonstrations  and  practical  exercises, 
rather  than  from  books. 

2.  The  introduction  of  elementary  physics 
into  the  later  years  of  the  program  as  a  sub- 
stantial subject,  to  be  taught  by  the  experi- 
mental or  laboratory  method,  and  to  include 
exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the  pupils 
themselves. 

3.  The  introduction  of  elementary  algebra  at 
an  age  not  later  than  twelve  years. 

4.  The  introduction  of  elementary  plane 
geometry  at  an  age  not  later  than  thirteen 
years. 

5.  The  offering  of  opportunity  to  study 
French,  or  German,  or  Latin,  or  any  two  of 
these  languages  from  and  after  the  age  of  ten 
years. 

6.  The  increase  of  attention  in  all  class-room 
exercises  in  every  study  to  the  correct  and 
facile  use  of  the  English  language. 

In  order  to  make  room  in  the  program  for 
these  new  subjects,  the  association  recom- 
mends that  the  time  allotted  to  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  English  grammar  be  reduced 
to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary. 

The  association  makes  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  public-school  system 
as  a  whole,  but  most  of  them  are  offered  more 
particularly  in  the  interest  of  those  children 
whose  education  is  not  to  be  continued  beyond 
the  grammar  school. 

Richakd  A.  Rice,  Secretary. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


"Conceit." 

"Was  there  ever  such  an  exhibition  of  con- 
ceit as  is  to  be  found  in  the  following? 

l:PKRSONAL." 

"  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the  expert  in  education  believes 
that  the  schools  of  Boston  are  suffering  from  the  conceit 
of  those  who  direct  them." 

This  is  the  "Personal"  that  is  printed,  prac- 
tically, by  himself — i.  e.,  by  the  magazine  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  editors— upon  a  slip  and 
sent  broadcast  to  the  press  with  the  request 
that  it  be  copied. 

Who  is  "the  expert,"  who  believes  that  the 
schools  of  Boston  are  suffering?  He  is  a  young 


man  who  studied  medicine,  took  a  "course  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  Leipsic."  He  starts  out,  an  hitherto 
unheard-of-educator,  as  "the  expert  in  educa- 
tion," and  assumes  that  his  "belief"  is  of  uni- 
versal interest  and  of  transcendent  import- 
ance. 

The  men  in  whose  "conceit"  he  has  a  "be- 
lief" are  men  who  have  been  in  active  school 
work  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  seeking 
to  be  qualified  for  their  work — men  of  recog- 
nized natural  ability,  most  of  them  profes- 
sionally trained  for  teaching,  some  of  them 
educated  in  the  greatest  of  the  American  uni- 
versities, all  of  them  experienced  and  uni- 
formly successful  teachers.  They  are  devoted 
to  their  work,  have  visited  ten  schools  to  "the 
expert's"  one,  are  more  widely  read  in  profes- 
sional literature  than  he,  have  adapted  and 
adopted  a  thousand  methods  and  devices  where 
he  has  theorized  about  one.  Youth  is  nothing 
against  a  man  who  has  genius;  lack  of  expe- 
rience does  not  signify  where  a  man  supple- 
ments it  by  a  scientific  instinct  or  a  philosoph- 
ical spirit,  but  a  man  without  genius,  science, 
or  philosophy,  who,  in  a  series  of  five  "expert" 
articles,  has  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that 
he  is  merely  a  sensational  critic  when  he  her- 
alds his  "belief"  in  the  "conceit"  of  scholarly, 
trained,  experienced,  devoted  men,  certainly 
makes  his  own  colossal  conceit  a  matter  of 
knowledge  rather  than  of  belief."— Ed.  in  New 
England  Journal  of  Education. 

There  is  always  disappointment  when 
a  small  man  undertakes  to  do  a  big  thing. 
The  personal  "opinions"  of  such  an  "ex- 
pert" as  Dr.  Rice  are  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  world.  He  is  no  expert,  and 
his  articles  are  the  best  evidence  of  this. 
But  his  expositions  of  what  he  actually 
saw  in  the  schools,  and  statements  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  conditions  and  de- 
fects or  excellencies  prevailed,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  valuable.  If  the  schools  are 
not  benefited  by  them,  after  the  sting 
wears  off,  the  agencies  that  control  them 
are  not  so  wise  as  we  believe  them  to  be. 

Dr.  Rice  sees  with  the  eye  of  an  out- 
sider. He  is  one  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  sharp-sighted  members  of  the  great 
public.  He  is  a  good  reporter  of  what 
he  sees.  What  may  be  his  individual 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  "the  suffering  in 
the  Boston  schools"  is  a  matter  of  small 
consequence.  When  he  "  sticks  to 
his  last,"  and  merely  reports  what 
takes  place,  he  is  valuable.  It  demands 
an  abler  physician  than  he  to  discover  all 
the  causes  of  the  disease  and  prescribe 
the  remedy.  Politics,  ignorance,  greed, 
are  sapping  the  life  of  the  schools.  We 
cannot  rail  that  fact  out  of  existence. 
Everybody  knows  it  to  be  so.  Primarily, 
the  public  is  responsible  for  these  evils. 
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The  schools  have  been  as  good  as  the 
public  demanded.  If  Dr.  Rice  can  help 
to  persuade  them  to  demand  more,  the 
demand  will  be  met. 


Indiana  State  Questions. 

READING. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me. 

For  the  hearts  t  at  love  me  true, 
For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  loo; 
For  the  right  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  wron^  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  dista?  ce, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do.— Banks. 

1.  How  would  you  proceed  to  teach  children  from  10  to 
12  years  of  age  to  read  this  stanza? 

2.  What  would  you  expect  to  have  them  know  when  you 
are  ready  to  leave  it? 

3.  Why  should  the  teacher  be  a  good  reader? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  reading  book? 

5.  State  the  provinces  of  silent  and  oral  reading. 

Let  the  applicant  read  his  or  her  manuscript  on  this  set 
of  questions  to  the  county  superintendent. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (1)  Interpret  the  meaning  of  it  line  by 
une;  (2)  express  this  meaning  in  an  easy  and 
natural  tone  of  voice  appropriate  to  the  senti- 
ment. 

2.  What  is  involved  in  the  preceding  answer. 
Nothing  that  does  not  help  to  make  the  mean- 
ing plain,  or  improve  the  expression  of  it 
should  be  part  of  the  reading  lesson. 

3.  In  order  to  give  the  pupils  a  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  their  own  reading. 

4.  Interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring 
matter  within  the  powers  of  comprehension  of 
the  pupils. 

5.  Silent  reading  for  the  reader's  instruc- 
tion or  entertainment.  Oral  reading  for  the 
instruction  or  entertainment  of  others. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  State  clearly  your  method  of  giving  pupils  definite 
ideas  conci  ruing  decimal  fractions. 

2.  When  it  is  4  hours,  20  minutes  p.  m.,  65  degrees  25 
minutes  west  longitude,  what  is  the  time  17  degrees  20 
minutes  east  longitude? 

3.  sold  %  of  an  article  for  what  3-7  of  it  cost;  what  is 
the  gain  per  cent? 

4.  A  irerchant  deducts  20  per  cent  from  his  marked 
price  and  still  makes  a  profit  of  16  per  cent.  At  what  ad- 
vance on  cost  are  the  goods  marked? 

5.  The  Cap  tol  at  Washington  is  751  feet  long  and  384 
feet  wide.    How  mnny  acres  does  it  cover? 

6.  A  man  sold  $14,100  U.  P.  7's  at  118  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  5's  at  94.  Uow  was  h)s  au- 
nual  income  affec'ed,  and  how  much? 

7.  The  iimount  is  $22.28^;  time,  2  years,  9  months,  27 
days:  rate,  10  per  cent.    What  is  the  principal? 

8.  If  it  cost  $120  to  build  a  wall  40  feet  long,  14  feet 
high,  and  1  foot  6  inches  thick,  how  much  will  it  cost,  at 
the  Miine  rate,  to  build  a  wall  180  feet  long.  21  feet  I  igh, 
and  1  foot  3  inches  thick?  Solve  by  proportion  and  explain 
the  uiiangement  of  the  terms. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  In  the  number  111  the  figure  in  hundreds' 
place  stands  for  100;  that  in  tens'  place  for  ^ 
as  much  or  10;  that  in  units'  place  for  7^  of 
that  or  one.  If  now  we  add  another  figure  it 
will  stand  for  y1^  of  one  or  T^  But  we  need  to 
distinguish  the  whole  numbers  from  the  frac- 
tion in  some  way,  and  we  do  this  by  placing 


the  decimal  point  between  the  figure  that  de- 
notes a  unit  and  the  one  that  denotes  a  tenth, 
— thus  111.1  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  units 
and  one-tenth  of  another  unit.  If  now  we 
place  another  figure  to  the  right  its  value  will 
be  one-tenth  of  the  one-tenth,  or  one-hun- 
dredth. The  child  readily  sees  that  the  law 
of  decrease  in  value  of  figures  from  left  to 
right  holds  the  same  after  we  pass  the  decimal 
point  as  it  did  before. 
Or  it  might  be  shown  as  fallows: 
1  1111  1  1 


Thousand    Hundred    Ten    Unit  Tenth    Hundredth  Thousandth. 

If  the  names  of  the  denominators  are  omitted, 
the  need  of  the  decimal  point  is  readily  seen. 
The  decimal  point  is  the  essential  thing  in 
using  decimal  fractions. 

2.  Find  the  difference  of  longitude  by  adding 
65  degrees  25  minutes,  and  17  degrees  20  min- 
utes, and  multiplying  the  sum  by  4  for  minutes 
and  seconds  of  time.  Add  this  time  to  the 
time  given. 

3.  If  f  sells  for  f ,  then  \  sells  for  f,  and  the 
whole  sells  for  of  what  it  cost,  which  is  a 
gain  of  f  or  55$%. 

4.  £=ii6%;  |  =  145%.  They  were  marked 
to  sell  at  a  profit  of  45%. 

The  remaining  examples  are  readily  solved 
by  directions  given  in  the  text-book. 


IT.  S.  HISTORY. 

1  Give  the  names  of  two  d  stinguished  Fiench  ex- 
plorers, and  state  what  part  of  the  country  was  expired 
by  each. 

2.  Locate  the  foUow'ng.  and  tell  for  what  each  is  his- 
torically noted:  Valley  Forge:  Ft.  Duquesne;  Lundy's 
Lane:  Appomattox. 

3.  What  t<  rritory  has  the  United  Stages  acquired  by 
purchase?    By  annexation?   By  conquest? 

4.  Name  uve  leading  American  poets,  with  one  of  the 
poems  of  each:  also,  five  noted  American  prose  writers, 
with  a  leading  work  of  each. 

r>.  Name  five  important  subjects  over  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  state 
why  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  United 
States  Governmei  t. 

These  are  text-book  questions. 


PHYSTOLOOY. 
1.  Explain  the  functions  of  livinsr  matter. 
f7-  2.  Describe  the  different  nervous  tissues  and  explain  the 
functions  of  each. 

3.  Describe  the  atlas. 

4.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long 
bone,  naming  the  parts. 

5.  How  do  voluntary  muscles  differ  from  involuntary 
(a)  in  structure?  (b)  in  action? 

6.  What  is  coagulation?   Of  what  use  is  it? 

7.  What  and  where  are  the  salivary  glands? 

8.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  cerebrospinal  sys- 
tem. 

9.  Describe  the  auditory  apparatus. 

10.  Where  a^e  the  centers  controlling  voluntary  motion 
situated? 

These  are  text-book  questions. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Why  fhouM  a  teacher  try  to  interest  pupils  in  their 
subjects  of  study? 

2.  What  do  you  understa:.d  to  be  the  difference  between 
fancy  and  imagination? 
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3.  Show  in  what  common  school  subject  pupils  most 
need  to  use  their  sense  perception. 

4.  What  is  the  distinctive  difference  between  inductive 
reasoning  and  deductive  reasoning? 

5.  Show  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  telling 
and  teaching. 

6.  Make  a  statement  fit  to  offer  to  children  of  six,  show 
ing  why  they  should  not  whisper  in  school. 

ANSWERS. 

I'.  Interest  is  a  feeling  that  'stimulates  the 
activity  of  both  the  intellect  and  the  will. 

2.  Fancy  is  aimless.  Imagination  creates 
ideals  which  stimulate  a  desire  to  realize  them. 

3.  This  would  be  hard  to  do.  In  the  lower 
grades  it  should  be  constantly  active  in  all  sub- 
jects. 

4.  Inductive  reasoning  by  analyzing  a  par- 
ticular comes  to  the  knowledge  of  a  general 
truth.  Deductive  reasoning  starts  with  a  gen- 
eral truth,  and  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
some  new  particular  embraced  in  that  general 
truth  that  was  not  seen  before. 

5.  All  telling  is  teaching,  but  not  all  teaching 
is  telling.  In  good  teaching  instead  of  carry- 
ing the  new  fact  to  the  pupil's  mind,  you  lead 
the  pupil's  mind  to  a  point  from  which  he  is 
able  to  discover  the  fact  for  himself.  In  the 
first  case  the  child's  mind  is  comparatively  pas- 
sive. In  the  second  it  is  active,  and  working 
for  something.  But  in  leading  the  pupil  to 
that  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  tell  him  some 
things. 

6.  "Do  not  whisper  because  I  do  not  like  to 
have  you,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
whisper  in  school."  Six-year-old  children  can- 
not at  first  get  much  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  this  statement.  Later,  they  can  see  that 
whispering  disturbs  the  teacher  and  others. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Make  out  a  course  of  study  in  Language  and  Grammar 
for  the  ei»ht  grades  below  the  hieh  school,  snowing  defi- 
nitely the  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each 
grade. 

ANSWER. 

This  asks  for  the  impossible.  No  teacher 
could  do  it  in  the  time  allotted  at  the  exami- 
nation. The  writer  would  point  the  examiner 
to  Dr.  Garmo's  Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School  for  the  composition  and  grammar  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  first  seven  grades. 
The  eighth  grade  should  study  a  very  brief 
technical  grammar,  and  should  continue  the 
composition  work  in  higher  form  than  was 
done  in  the  first  seven  grades. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  "scale  of  miles*'  as  printed  on 
the  map  of  a  country? 

2.  Explain  and  give  the  location  of  the  International 
Date  Line. 

3.  What  subjects  would  you  discuss  under  the  topic  of 
M  athemat  ical  Geography  ? 

4  What  causes  operate  to  make  isothermal  lines  vary 
from  parallels  of  latitude? 

5.  Wliat  is  the  general  direction  of  winds  in  the  torrid 
zone?  Why? 

6.  What  are  the  leading  occupations  of  the  people  of 
the  New  England  States?  Why? 

7.  Name  the  leading  exports  of  Australia.  What  pecu- 
liarities of  climate  does  one  find  in  this  continent? 


8.  Describe  somewhat  in  brief  the  drainage  systems  of 
Europe? 

ANSWER. 

L  It  enables  one  to  estimate  distances  be- 
tween places  represented  on  the  map. 

2.  In  going  round  the  earth  from  west  to 
east  a  day  is  gained,  or  from  east  to  west  a 
day  is  lost.  Sailors  change  their  date  accord- 
ingly at  a  line  of  longitude  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

3.  Cause  of  day  and  night;  change  of  sea- 
sons; variation  in  length  of  days;  zones  and 
great  and  small  circles. 

4.  Prevailing  winds,  mountains  chains, 
elevation,  proximity  of  sea. 

5.  From  northeast,  north  of  equator  and 
southeast,  south  of  equator.  If  the  earth 
were  still  and  the  sun  moved  round  it,  the  cold 
wind  from  the  poles  would  blow  directly  from 
the  north,  and  the  south  'toward  the  warm 
region  of  the  equator.  But  since  the  earth 
revolves  and  the  equatorial  regions  move  faster 
than  the  polar  from  west  to  east,  that  causes 
these  winds  in  the  equatorial  regions  to  seem 
to  blow  from  the  northeast,  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  from  the  southeast,  south  of  the 
equator. 

The  others  are  text-book  questions. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Will  not  those  who  find  the  legend,  "Sub- 
scription past  due,"  inscribed  upon  their  Jour- 
nal this  month  please  remit  at  once.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  attend  the  World's  Fair  this 
summer,  but  we  fear  that  we  cannot  do  it  un- 
less our  friends  shall  co-operate.  Please  give 
this  matter  immediate  attention  and  th  ;n  you 
will  not  forget  it. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Harriman,  of  Atlanta,  Illinois, 
was  recently  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Armour  Institute,  under  the  presidency 
of  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  has  already  organ- 
ized nine  departments. 

J.  S.  Brazier  is  re-elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  in  Greenview,  Illinois. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Vaughn, 
at  Eureka,  Illinois. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  will  be  held  June 
8.  Geo.  L.  Osborn  is  president  of  one  of  the 
best  normal  schools  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Groves,  of  Harvard,  III.,  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  for  another  year. 
It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  teachers  and  schools 
when  the  re-election  of  good  teachers  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

We  have  the  cheapest  and  prettiest  merit 
cards  for  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
that  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  Send  to  us 
for  some,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
return  the  money  and  let  you  keep  th<>  cards. 
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Fairbury  High  School,  111.,  graduated  eight 
in  the  senior  class  this  year.  Two  of  these 
are  young  men.  Edna  Ross  of  this  class,  has 
not  been  absent  nor  tardy  in  the  twelve  years 
of  her  school  attendance. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  very  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Miss  H.  H.  Hickox,  one  of 
our  esteemed  contributors,  before  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Omaha,  upon  the  need  of  the  Kinder- 
garten as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school, 

It  is  said  by  those  "who  know"  that  the 
present  Illinois  legislature  will  make  it  legal 
for  towns  and  cities  to  establish  kindergartens 
as  a  part  of  the  common  school  if  they  elect  to 
do  so.  This  is  enough  school  legislation  at 
this  time. 

The  board  of  education  of  Fairbury,  Illinois, 
have  wisely  re  elected  Mr.  Edward  D.  Bangs 
as  superintendent  of  their  schools  for  the  com- 
ing year.  They  are  aNo  wise  in  retaining 
Miss  Maloney  in  the  position  she  has  filled  so 
long  and  so  well. 

Supt.  Miller  has  been  unanimously  re-elected 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Fremont,  Ne- 
braska, with  salary  increased  to  $1,800.  The 
election  is  for  three  years,  and  the  increase  in 
salary  more  than  30  per  cent.  The  schools 
employ  about  forty  teachers. 

A  general  invitation  is  extended  to  the  edu- 
cational public  by  the  trustees  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville,  111.,  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  this  institution. 
Among  the  important  exercises  will  be  the  in- 
auguration of  Dr.  Bradley  as  president. 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  the  eminent  principal 
of  the  famous  Hampton  Institute,  died  on  May 
11th,  aged  55  years.  He  founded  the  Institu- 
tion, which  has  probably  achieved  greater  suc- 
cess than  any  other  institution  in  the  country 
in  its  particular  field — the  training  of  both 
Negro  and  Indian  youth. 

Gov.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  has  appointed  Dr. 
Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  of  Chicago,  as  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  health.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  University. 
The  wife  of  Dr.  Quine,  another  of  the  recent 
appointees  to  the  same  board,  is  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  same  institution. 

We  have  received  an  invitation  in  beautiful 
form  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Sedalia,  Mo.,  High  School,  and  regret  our 
inability  to  accept  it.  We  know  that  Sedalia 
has  one  of  the  most  capable  and  devoted  of 
school  superintendents,  and  have  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  high  school  in  that  city. 

If  you  wish  to  be  put  upon  the  road  to  the 
most  profitable  study  of  English  literature 
send  fifty  cents  to  the  Public-School  Publish- 
ing Company  for  a  copy  of  Prof.  Jones'  little 
book,  "The  Ethical  Element  in  Literature." 
Its  title  hardly  indicates  its  character.  It  is 
really  a  very  interesting  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  deeper  significance  of  the  great 
literature  of  the  world  together  with  illustra- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson. 


Supt.  R.  McCay,  late  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  been  chosen 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Fo. 
Madison,  Iowa,  at  a  salary  of  SI, 800  for  nine 
months. 

Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett  has  retired  from  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Tennessee.  The  Southwestern  Journal 
of  Education  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  effi- 
cient work  as  an  educational  officer.  Capt. 
Garrett  has  filled  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  greatest  need  of  every  teacher's  bureau, 
is  qualified  teachers.  At  least  that  is  the  case 
with  the  Public-School  Bureau.  The  demand 
for  more  capable  teachers  is  growing  faster 
than  the  supply.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
find  satisfactory  candidates  for  the  places 
with  good  salaries  than  for  those  which  pay 
low  salaries.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  teaching  voca- 
tion. We  invite  successful  teachers  wanting 
better  places  to  write  us. 

H.  M.  James,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Omaha  schools,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Tacoma,  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000.  Mr.  J.  W.  Roberts,  who  was  super- 
intendent during  the  past  year  wished  to  re- 
turn to  the  principalship  of  the  high  school,' 
which  he  left  reluctantly  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent until  the  board  could  find  some  one 
else  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  entrust  the 
schools.  Mr.  Roberts  returns  to  the  high 
school  at  a  salary  of  $2,500. 

Board  of  Education  ) 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  \ 
Editor  Public-School  Journal: 

We  shall  hold  an  examination  for  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  on  June  27, 
1893,  in  the  West  Division  High  School  build- 
ing, corner  Ogden  avenue  and  Congress  street, 
beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Applicants  may  be  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects : 

For  Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  Male  and  Female. — Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra (to  Quadratics),  Geometry  (Plane),  Natural 
Philosophy,  Botany  (Elementary),  Zoology 
(Elementary),  Astrono  i  y  (Elementary),  Phys- 
iology (Elementary),  Geography,  Physical 
Geography,  U.  S.  History  and  Modern  European 
History,  English  Language. 

F->r  Principals  of  Primary  Schools. — Algebra, 
Geometry,  History  (Modern),  English  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Miscellaneous. 

For  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools. — Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  History  (General),  Literature, 
Science,  Theory  of  Teaching,  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. 

For  Assistants  in  High  Schools. — The  same  as 
Principals  of  Grammar  Schools,  substituting 
Latin  for  Theory  of  Teaching. 

No  one  is  employed  in  our  school  who  does 
not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
Chicago  board  of  education,  and  has  not  com- 
pleted the  19th  year. 

Albert  G.  Lank, 
Superintendent  of  Scliools. 
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In  the  revolution  of  the  political  wheel  in 
Pennsylvania  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller  has  retired 
from  the  state  superintendeney  and  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Shaeffer  of  the  Kutztown  Normal 
School,  has  been  appointed  his  succe?sor.  Dr. 
Waller  filled  the  position  to  the  eminent  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  but  all  parties  are  emi- 
nently satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Shaeffer.  We  are  sure  that  education  will  not 
suffer  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  this  change. 

SUMMER  MEETING  OF    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  Seminary  for  the  Training  of  University 
Extension  Lecturers  and  for  the  Study  of  Amer- 
ican Educational  Problems  will  hold  its  second 
summer  session  in  Philadelphia  from  July  5  to 
August  2.  A  long  list  of  able  lecturers  is  pub- 
lished and  full  information  as  to  terms  and  op- 
portunities can  be  had  by  addressing  Edward 
T.  Divine,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Harker,  of  Wrhipple  Academy, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  has  been  unanimously 
•chosen  president  of  Illinois  Female  College  in 
the  same  city.  All  who  know  Prof.  Harker, 
his  character  as  a  man,  and  his  ability  as  a 
teacher,  will  agree  that  this  is  an  appointment 
eminently  fit  to  be  made.  But  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fill  his  place  in  the  academy,  whose 
prosperity  of  late  has  been  due,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  Prof. 
Harker. 

The  readers  of  The  Journal  will  find  some 
things  in  this  number  that  will  set  them  think- 
ing, and  not  the  least  suggestive  is  Mr.  Smith's 
"  Walks  Abroad."  It  is  a  str  ong  appeal  to 
teachers  to  recognize  the  existence  of  what  the 
physiological  psychologists  call  idiotic  areas  of 
brain  tissue.  There  is,  probably,  no  more  ar- 
rant nonsense  than  the  teachings  of  our  youth, 
that  we  should  devote  the  most  of  our  time 
and  energy  in  trying  to  master  a  study  for 
which  we  had  the  least  taste  or  ability. 

The  recent  report  of  Supt.  R.  A.  Ogg,  of 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  a  University  town.  But  this  is 
not  so  rare  a  thing  now  as  it  used  to  be.  By 
the  report  17.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  in  the 
high  school.  This  is  a  remarhable  showing, 
especially  wben  we  consider  that  the  univer- 
sity maintains  a  preparatory  department.  We 
note  also  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  to 
the  teacher  is  44,  and  59  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
of  school  age  are  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

There  has  been  some  movement  of  the 
waters  in  San  Francisco  that  may  work  the 
healing  of  some  evils.  The  members  of  the 
board  lor  some  years  have  taken  turns  in  fill- 
ing vacancies  that  occur  in  the  teaching 
corps.  The  conviction  has  not  been  wanting 
that  some  form  of  bribery  was  active  in  de- 
termining these  appointments.  The  grand 
jury  has  now  taken  up  the  matter.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  searching  investigations 
will  be  made  because  too  many  prominent  per- 
sons might  be  effected.  But  the  agitation  may 
compel  the  adoption  of  some  other  method  of 
ppointing  teachers. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  re-established  their 
Chicago  Educational  Agency  at  243-253  Wa- 
bash avenue,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Alfred  A.  Horn.  This  agency  will  be  pleased 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  correspond 
with  teachers  and  superintendents  in  the 
Northwest  regarding  the  supply  of  their  edu- 
cational works  for  colleges  and  normal  classes. 
This  firm  is  publishing  that  truly  wonderful 
"International  Education  Series,"  which  is 
edited  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris.  Every  pro- 
fessional teacher  ought  to  own  and  read  the 
entire  series. 

A  leading  superintendent  of  city  schools  in 
a  neighboring  state  writes: 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  appreciation  of  the 
Public-School  Journal.  I  plan  to  have  at 
least  one  copy  in  a  building  and  having  read  it 
myself  I  indicate  to  the  different  teachers 
articles  I  especially  desire  them  io  read.  In 
the  April  number  for  example  the  heaviest 
marks  were  opposite  "Walks  Abroad,"  "What 
is  in  a  Novel?"  "A  Method  of  Review,"  "Little 
Brown  Babies,"  "Teaching  Children  to  Read," 
and  "Moral  Element  in  Literature."  I  give 
no  other  journal  so  thorough  treatment, 
though  I  call  attention  to  good  articles  in 
different  ones.  I  like  your  General  Culture 
department  especially. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Prof.  Richard  Jones,  who  has  been  studying 
in  Germany  for  two  years,  and  whose  con- 
tributions to  The  Journal  have  been  read 
with  so  much  interest  and  profit,  is  to  be 
professor  of  literature  in  Swarthmore  College 
the  coming  year.  Prof.  Jones  has  a  genius 
for  research  in  this  department  and  he  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  come  in  close  contact 
with  him.  His  little  book  entitled,  The  Ethical 
Element  in  Literature,  published  by  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Company,  indicates  the  di- 
rection taken  in  his  study.  This  little  book 
will  prove  an  inspiration  to  all  elementary  stu- 
dents who  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the 
need  of  suggestions  as  to  what  to  look  for  in 
great  literature  and  how  to  find  it. 

Pres.  Chas.  De  Garmo  read  a  paper  before 
the  Educational  Club  of  Philadelphia,  recently, 
on  the  "High  School  for  Girls,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  April 
29.  The  spirit  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  introductory  remarks: 

"After  calling  attention  to  the  perplexing 
nature  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  preparing 
an  ideal  course  of  study  for  girls,  Dr.  De  Garmo 
said  that  the  magic  word  which  furnishes  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  is  free- 
dom—  freedom  for  the  girls  to  be  themselves, 
freed  m  to  follow  the  lines  of  their  natural 
ability,  freedom  to  fix  their  own  destiny  when 
understanding  begins  t  »  ripen.  Give  a  girl 
the  chance  to  follow  her  natural  taste  and  in- 
clinations apart  from  conventional  pressure 
and  she  will  be  true  to  her  real  self.  Any  sys- 
tem that  proposes  to  fix  her  educational  des- 
tiny at  the  beginning,  works  in  the  dark.  The 
only  safety  lies  in  so  adjusting  the  system  that 
the  door  of  destiny  is  not  closed  at  a  tim  >  when 
neither  the  child  nor  the  parent  can  more  than 
blindly  guess  what  the  future  will  reveal." 
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Mr.  B.  H.  Biggs,  of  the  Whittier  School, 
Denver,  is  acting  editor  of  The  Colorado  School 
Journal  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gove  in 
Europe.  The  May  number  seems  to  be  well 
up  to  the  standard  maintained  by  that  excel- 
lent periodical. 

Do  you  want  the  freshest  and  most  sugges- 
tive and  inspiring  book  that  has  yet  been 
published  on  what  the  schools  ought  to  do  for 
the  children  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done? 
Then  send  seventy-five  cents  to  the  Public- 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
111.,  for  McMurry's  General  Method. 

The  Educational  Review  for  June  has  contri- 
butions from  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper, 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Prof.  J.  Howard 
Gove,  President  Charles  K.  Adams,  Principal 
E.  W.  Coy,  and  Com.  W.  T.  Harris.  Subscrip- 
tion price,  S3. 00.  Send  $3.75  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal  for  the  Review  and  The  Jour- 
nal for  one  year. 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  about  875  teach- 
ers employed,  and  the  principals  report  that 
638  subscribe  for  some  educational  journal. 
This  is  a  good  showing,  if  it  means  that  638 
school  journals  are  received  regularly  by  the 
San  Francisco  teachers.  If  it  means  that  all 
the  teachers  in  the  building  unite  to  pay  for 
'two  or  three  journals,  it  does  not  make  so  good 
a  showing  as  it  appears  to. 

Columbia  College  has  established  a  depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy,  and  brought  the  Teacher's 
College,  of  New  York  City,  into  organic  rela- 
tions with  it.  This  gives  to  the  members  of 
the  Teacher's  College  the  benefit  of  the  lecture 
courses  in  the  department  of  Pedagogy  in 
Columbia  College.  Another  great  university 
has  recognized,  by  this  union,  that  teaching  is 
one  of  the  learned  professions  or  is  to  become 
such. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  announce  for  immediate 
publication  the  Riverside  Song  Book,  contain- 
ing classic  American  poems  set  to  standard 
music.  The  book  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care  by  W.  M.  Lawrence,  principal  of 
the  Mark  Sheridan  School,  and  O.  Blackman, 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  adver- 
tisement of  which  appears  in  this  issue,  is  one 
of  our  leading  engineering  colleges,  and  is 
especially  fortunate  in  its  thoroughly  modern 
equipment  and  plan  of  instruction.  It  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  practical  side  of  tech- 
nical education,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  four  years  by 
its  ample  shops  and  laboratories  and  excep- 
tionally complete  outfit,  especially  in  elec- 
tricity. 

LITERARY  NOTE. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  standard 
American  guide-book,  Appleton's  General 
Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  con- 
tain an  illustrated  description  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  with  other  new  and  important 


features.  The  editor  of  this  work  has  traveled 
through  the  country  in  the  interest  of  the 
Guide,  and  additional  information  has  been 
supplied  by  special  correspondents  at  import- 
ant points.  In  addition  to  full  information  re- 
garding railway  and  steamboat  routes,  hotels, 
and  places  and  features  of  special  interest,  the 
Guide  contains  a  multitude  of  daily  itineraries, 
planned  for  the  special  convenience  of  sight- 
seers in  large  cities.  As  one  authority  has  re- 
marked, "No  other  book  equals  the  usefulness 
of  this  guide-book  prepared  by  Americans  for 
Americans,  with  a  full  understanding  of  their 
wants." 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  was  not  so  largely  at- 
tended, possibly,  as  some  former  meetings,  but 
it  was  carried  on  upon  the  right  plan,  in  our 
opinion.  The  entire  effort  was  centered 
around  one  subject, that  of  the  place  and  method 
of  history  and  literature  in  public  schools. 
This  concentration  added  much  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  meeting.  An  earnest  effort 
is  being  made  by  not  a  few  teachers  to  bring 
the  schools  into  closer  touch  with  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world,  and  to  fortify  the  children 
against  the  attacks  of  immorality  and  vice' 
that  assail  them  from  so  many  quarters.  What, 
can  be  injected  into  the  prssent  course  of. 
study  that  shall  work  more  to  this  end  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  curriculum  in  alii 
of  its  essential  features  is  the  burning  question. 
One  class  would  revolutionize  the  course.  An- 
other class  would  evolutionize  the  course., 
which  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

RHODE  ISLAND  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Rhode  [standi 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  have  selected  Mc- 
Murry's General  Method  as  the  leading  book 
on  their  course  of  study  of  Principles  and' 
Methods.  They  have  also  a  course  in  Educa- 
tional Histo  y.  The  books  especially  recom- 
mended to  be  read  are  McMurry's  General 
Method  as  the  ik  freshest  and  most  suggestive;" 
Fitche's  Lectures  on  Teaching  as  the  best  for 
specific  methods ;  and  Compayre's  Pedagogy 
as  the  most  comprehensive  and  systematic. 
They  are  also  recommended  to  be  read  in  the 
order  indicated.  In  all  the  states  except  In- 
diana these  courses  of  reading  for  teachers  are 
voluntary,  and  intended  merely  to  suggest 
what  will  be  most  profitable  to  such  as  desire 
to  improve  themselves.  In  Indiana,  however, 
the  course  is  virtually  compulsory  to  a  large 
number  of  teachers.  The  school  officials  in 
many  places  favor  the  impression  that  if 
teachers  wish  to  continue  in  their  employ  they 
must  continue  to  grow,  and  the  Reading 
Circle  course  is  the  appointed  way. 

THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  INSTITUTE. 

A  convention  of  the  institute  instructors  and! 
county  superintendents  of  Illinois  is  called  at 
Springfield  June  6,  7,  and  8  by  State  Supt. 
Henry  Raab.  T^he  sessions  will  be  held  fore- 
noons and  afternoons  and  competent  instruct- 
ors, or  lecturers  have  been  secured.  R.  R. 
Reeder  will  talk  on  Reading;  Lottie  E.  Jones 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Primary  Work; 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young  on  English  Grammar;  W.. 
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F.  Rocheleau  on  Pedagogics;  S.  B.  Hood  on 
United  States  History;  H.  W.  Dickson  on  Sci- 
ence Teaching;  S.  Y.  Gillan  on  Arithmetic; 
F.  W.  Parker  on  Method  of  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy, and  Henry  Raab  on  Teaching  Penman- 
ship. The  convention  is  designed  to  be  the 
means  of  securing  better  work  in  the  county 
institutes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  one  who 
expects  to  give  instruction  in  these  this  sum- 
mer will  attend.  Superintendent  Raab  is  be- 
ginning at  the  right  end  in  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  county  institutes.  He  is  not  alone 
in  the  conviction  that  they  need  improvement. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  three  days'  session  to 
do  much  to  fit  instructors  for  their  duties,  but 
something  can  be  done  if  these  instructors 
will  attend.  As  is  the  institute  instructor  so 
is  the  institute. 

THE  ILLINOIS  EXHIBIT. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

The  public  school  exhibit  of  Illinois  has  been 
largely  received— about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cities,  towns,  and  counties  have  their 
work  here. 

There  are  several  yet  to  come  and  some 
others  are  to  supplement  what  has  already 
been  sent. 

The  cases  are  now  filled  with  the  first  in- 
stallment.   This  will  be  changed  during  June. 

Some  of  the  mounts  received  are  arranged 
so  that  the  longer  dimension  (28  in.)  is  hori- 
zontal, instead  of  vertical,  as  directed  in  Cir- 
cular No.*3.  Since  the  cases  and  screens  are 
planned  in  accordance  with  that  circular, 
these  mounts  cannot  be  installed,  except  tem- 
porarily, till  we  can  make  a  new  adjustment 
for  them  or  re-arrange  them  on  new  cards. 

Some  schools,  especially  in  the  country,  for 
various  reasons  have  been  unable  to  send  a 
suitable  exhibit  yet.  To  such  schools  and  in- 
deed to  all  schools  interested  in  this  matter,  I 
will  say  that  work  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral directions  given  will  be  accepted  and  used 
in  some  of  the  installations  to  be  made  here- 
after. I  have  still  a  few  of  the  circulars  of 
information,  which  can  be  had  upon  request. 

The  installations  which  will  be  made  for 
July  and  August  will  be  arranged  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  vacation  the  teachers  and  pupils  will 
have  their  best  chance  to  see  and  study  it. 

The  schools  have  responded  nobly,  and  the 
result  is  that  an  exhibit  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  commonwealth  is  now  in  hand  that  will 
amply  justify  all  expense,  labor,  and  sacrifice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Jenkins, 

May  25.  Superintendent. 

Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell  will  conduct  a 
Private  Summer  Class  for  Kindergartners 
and  Primary  Teachers,  at  Evanston  (Chi- 
cago), for  four  weeks,  beginning  June  26. 
The  sessions  will  be  held  every  other  day,  leav- 
ing ample  time  to  visit  the  Fair.  A  steamer 
runs  between  Evanston  and  the  Fair  grounds 
every  ninety  minutes.  Miss  McDowell  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  her  work,  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  and 
superintendent  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  W.C.T.U.    The  editor  has  personal 


knowledge  of  her  ability.  Tuition  for  the  four 
weeks  session  will  be  $15.00.  This  sum  will  be 
saved  by  the  cheaper  rates  of  living  in  Evans- 
ton, and  the  Fair  can  be  studied  at  the  same 
time.  Address  Mr.  Skelsey,  P.  O.  Box  161,  • 
Evanston,  111. 


The  Magazines. 

Worthington's  Illustrated  Magazine. — 
With  the  June  number  completes  its  first  vol- 
ume under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Its 
Table  of  Contents,  printed  with  this  number, 
shows  a  remarkable  variety  of  topics,  most  of 
which  will  be  of  more  than  temporary  value, 
and  the  names  of  the  contributors  are  such  as 
would  do  credit  to  any  magazine  ten  times  its 
age. 

Atlantic  Monthly. —  The  June  number 
contains  an  unusal  number  of  articles  of  great 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  those  in- 
terested in  educational  matters  the  paper 
"The  Educational  Trend  of  the  Northwest" 
will  appeal  most.  The  author,  Hon.  D.  L. 
Kiehle,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Minnesota,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
educators  in  this  country,  and  his  account  of 
the  very  important  events  which  have  lately 
taken  place  in  Minnesota  and  his  hopeful  pre- 
dictions for  the  best  results  make  this  paper  a 
most  valuable  one. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  June 
opens  with  an  interesting  paper  dealing  with 
the  men  and  times  of  "The  Boston  Tea 
Party."  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  old  and  scarce  engravings  of  the  period 
and  is  written  by  Francis  E.  Abbot.  Price 
Collier  gives  the  history  of  "  The  Old  Meeting 
Hous.e  in  Hingham,  Mass.,"  the  first  church 
organized  in  America.  The  article  is  finely 
illustrated  by  M.  Lamont  Brown.  Katharine 
Lee  Bates  contributes  a  long  poem  on  "  The 
Funeral  of  Phillips  Brooks."  Charlotte  Forten 
Griinke  gives  a  pleasant  chapter  of  her  "  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  the  Poet  Whittier." 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June  will  open 
with  an  article  by  Jno.  Gilmer  Speed,  entitled 
"An  Artist's  Summer  Vacation,"  beautifully 
illustrated  with  reproductions  from  paintings 
by  William  M.  Chase.  The  second  installment 
of  Thomas  A.  Janvier's  series  of  papers  on  the 
"Evolution  of  New  York"  will  trace  the 
development  of  the  metropolis  till  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825.  Several  illustra- 
tions by  Howard  Pyle,  and  two  maps,  will  add 
to  the  interest  of  this  valuable  paper.  A 
sketch  of  the  character  and  modes  of  life  of 
the  empress  of  Austria,  written  by  one  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  and  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  reigning  family, 
will  attract  much  attention. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  May,  without 
pretending  for  a  moment  to  invade  the  special 
domain  of  the  elegantly  illustrated  monthly 
magazines,  may  perhaps  claim  to  surpass  any 
of  them  in  a  certain  quality  of  original  and 
timely  interest  in  its  pictures.  It  contains,  all 
told,  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  They 
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ATonic 

For  Brain-Workers,  the  Weak  and  Debilitatated. 

HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  relieving  Mental  and  Nervous 
Exhaustion;  and  where  the  system  has  become  debilitated  by  disease, 
it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer,  affording  sustenance  to  both 
brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have  used  it  as  a  general  tonic, 
and  in  particular  in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  overworked  men,  with  satisfactory 
results." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free.       Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R  I. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


pertain  to  the  World's  Fair,  to  the  naval  re- 
view, to  the  flag-raising  on  the  Navesink 
Highlands,  of  April  25,  and  the  casting  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  on  May  1  at  Troy,  to  the  recep- 
tion in  New  York  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus; to  Mr.  Cleveland's  various  important  ap- 
pointees, including  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the 
most  important  new  foriegn  ministers  and  the 
principal  commissioners  and  chiefs  of  bureaus. 

The  Century  for  June  opens  with  a  repro- 
duction of  a  cast  of  the  Juno  of  Argos,  discov- 
ered in  1892  by  the  American  school  of  Athens, 
and  here  printed  for  lhe  first  time.  This  is  to 
accompany  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the 
statue,  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  director  of  the 
American  school,  who,  according  to  recent  ad- 
vices, has  since  made  important  additional  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighborhood  of  Argos.  Profile 
views  of  the  statue  are  also  shown  in  the 
article. 

The  number  contains  two  seasonable  articles 
relating  to  sports,  the  first  by  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Henn,  the  well-known  naval  officer  and 
yachtsman,  who,  in  1886,  sailed  the  Galatea 
against  the  Mayflower  for  the  America's  cup. 
This  article  records  the  pleasure  and  perils  of 
a  cruise  on  the  Florida  coast  in  a  skipjack  of 
less  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  describes 
a  perilous  experience  in  crossing  Jupiter  Bar. 
The  other  paper  is  a  consideration  of  certain 
phases  of  college  athletics  by  Walter  Camp,  in- 
cluding "training,"  "rules,"  "eligibility,"  "the 
attitude  of  college  faculties,"  and  "the  spirit 
of  fair  play,"  thus  following  the  line  of  cur- 
rent discussion  in  the  athletic  field. 


Book  Table. 

Suggestions  for  a  Course  of  Instruction 
in  Color  for  Public  Schools.  By  Louis 
Prang,  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  and  John  S.  Clark. 
Published  by  the  Prang  Educational  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  great  value  to  those  seek- 
ing for  a  rational  process  of  developing  the  per- 
ception of  color  in  children.  It  is  based  upon 
and  is  the  elaboration  of  two  fundamental  ideas 
that  are  essentially  new:  1.  The  ideal  color 
unit,  and  2.  Investigation  of  the  color  perception 
of  the  child,  as  the  starting  point  of  color  in- 
struction, 'j  his  book  is  the  result  of  long 
study  of  this  subject  by  Louis  Prang,  and  will 
be  sure  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects it  discusses.  Comparatively  few  teachers 
know  or  care  anything  about  the  development 
of  the  sense  of  color  in  their  pupils.  It  is  a 
new  matter  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to 
know  something  about.  Drawing  and  coloring 
must  make  progress  together  in  the  education 
of  the  child. 

Geography  by  Map  Drawing.   By  Amos  M. 

Kellopg,  A.M.,  editor  of  The  SchoolJournal. 

Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  printed  and  bound  in 
cheap  but  durable  form,  and  contains  many 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  that  will  be  of 
great  value  to  th^e  inexperienced  teacher.  It 
is  true  to  its  name, — "geography  by  map 
drawing."  It  begins  with  Ohio  and  builds  up 
the  United  States  from  that  as  a  starting 
point.  The  method  is  rigidly  synthetic. 
Teachers  might  use  this  book  and  not  teach 
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the  children  any  geography,  just  as  they  now 
use  text-books  with  the  same  result.  But  no 
book  will  teach  itself.  We  wish,  however, 
that  the  author  had  put  less  of  form  and 
mechanism  in  it;  or,  rather,  had  emphasized 
the  importance  of  exercising  the  imagination 
in  building  up  pictures  of  these  states,  rivers, 
towns,  etc.,  more  persistently  than  he  has 
done.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  "  new 
education, but  this  little  book  tends,  too 
strongly,  to  perpetuate  the  old  notion  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  that  geography  is  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  on  a  map. 

Studies  in  English  Grammar.  Edited  by 
Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  A.M.,  and  based  on 
"Welch's  Lessons  in  English  Grammar." 
Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  an  adaptation  and  modification  of 
Welch's  ideas  of  the  matter  and  method  of 
teaching  the  English  language.  It  begins 
with  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  of  our  lan- 
guage and  proceeds  by  the  general  process  of 
definition  and  elaboration  of  it  to  teach  the 
subject.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  and 
its  analysis  is  taught  before  the  parts  of 
speech  are  studied  in  detail.  There  is  more  of 
the  reasons  of  things  given  in  this  little  book 
than  is  usually  found  in  text-books.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  children  who  have  been 
properly  taught  in  the  lower  grades  can  take 
up  this  book  in  the  eighth  year  of  school  and 
find  it  the  .source  of  inspiration  and  profit. 
Much  of  the  dry  formalism  of  English  gram- 
mar is  omitted  and  yet  it  is  purely  technical 
grammar  from  cover  to  cover.  The  author's 
treatment  of  mode,  and  possibly  some  other 
subjects,  will  not  be  concurred  in  by  all,  but 
every  one  will  thank  him  for  daring  to  intro- 


duce such  a  discussion  of  thete  quest:ons  into 
so  elementary  a  book.  The  author  evidently 
holds  that  eighth-year  pupils  can  do  some 
thinking  if  they  are  properly  taught.  The 
glossary  of  grammatical  terms  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  will  be  heartily  approved.  This 
will  prove  to  be  a  good  book  when  used  by  a 
good  teacher.  The  ordinary  mechanical  form- 
alist who  pins  his  faith  to  diagramming  and 
trims  or  splices  to  make  his  sentences  fit  his 
rules,  will  not  do  any  better  with  this  book 
than  with  others.  He  does  nothing  worth 
while  with  any.  But  the  intelligent  teacher 
will  welcome  it  as  a  guide  to  something  better 
than  he  has  yet  attained. 

Publisher's  Notes, 

A  Chance  to  Make  Money*  .  .  . 

I  have  berries,  grapes,  and  peaches,  a  year 
old,  fresh  as  when  picked.  I  used  "Hood's 
improved  process;"  do  not  heat  or  seal  the 
fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold.  Keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a 
bushel  in  ten  minutes.  Last  week  I  sold  direc- 
tions to  over  one  hundred  families.  Anyone 
will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when  they  see 
the  beautiful  fruit  samples.  Fall  and  winter 
are  the  best  time  to  sell  directions,  so  people 
can  experiment  and  be  ready  for  the  next  fruit 
season.  As  there  are  many  poor  people  like 
myself,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my  expe- 
rience to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can 
make  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home, 
in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail  sample  of  fruit  and 
complete  directions,  to  any  of  your  readers, 
for  19  two-cent  stamps,  which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  sample,  postage,  etc.,  to  me. 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Griffith,  New  Concord,  Ohio. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

which,  is  absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times 
the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  delicious,   nourishing,  and  easily 

DIGESTED.   

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A  College  of  Engineering.  Well 
endowed,  well  equipped.  Courses  in  Mechanical,oElec- 
trical,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Chemistry.  Extensive  Ma- 
chine Shops,  Laboratories,  Drawing  Rooms,  Library. 
Expenses  low.    Address  H.  T.  EDDY,  Pres. 

Ill  AN  TFT)  Two  or  tDree  men  to  represent  our 
Wnll  I  LU. ""well  known  house,  in  this  state.  Our 
men  handle  five  or  six  lines  of  articles,  which  en- 
able us  to  pay  handsome  wages.  Salaries  ranse  from  $75 
to  $125  per  mouth— according  to  material  in  the  men.  L. 
L.  MAY  &  CO.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  Nurserymen,  Flor- 
ists, Seedsmen,  Seed  Potatoes,  Implements,  etc. 

Teachers'  Columbian  Directory,  gfgt  spAroko«, 

Chicago,  III.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of 
the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  a  few  Chicago  teachers  are 
prepared  to  render  intelligent  assistance  to  parties  of 
teachers,  or  others,  who  may  wish  to  secure  convenient 
lodgings  or  to  receive  systematic  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Exposition.  C.  W.  FRENCH,  Prin- 
cipal. For  parti  ulars,  address  A.  F.  WEBSTER,  4608 
Lake  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


TEACHERS 

WILLIAMS,  Sunset,  Texas. 


Do  you  want  a  position 
in  Texas?   Write  L.  B. 


THEY  ARE  THE  STANDARD! 


If  you  waut  the  best  School 
Register,  order  the  **  Union 
Series."    No.  33  conforms  to 

 the  ]ilW8  0f  Illinois.    No.  2  is  a 

general  Register  and  can  be  used  in  any  state  in  the  union.  Now  is  your  time  to  select  your  Register  for  another  year. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  specimen  pages.    Sample  copy  sent  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  ADAMS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  75  and  77  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents.    See  ad. 

Humphrey's  Plant  Analysis 

for  Botany  classes  and  Teachers's  Institutes. 
Sample,  by  mail,  15  cents.  G.  A.  Burgess,  pub- 
lisher, Monticello,  111. 

A  JOURNEY  OF  VARIED  INTEREST. 

The  tourist,  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  "The 
Picturesque  Route,"  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York,  via  Washington,  is  regaled  with  views 
of  most  varied  and  beautiful  scenery.  From  the  windows 
of  the  comfortable  day  coaches  and  luxurious  Pullman 
care  the  traveler  is  enchanted  with  a  panorama  of  plains, 
valleys,  hills,  mountains,  and  streams.  Now  you  are  fly- 
ing past  a  hamlet  on  the  moutain  side.  Again  you  find 
yourself  rolling  into  one  of  the  midland  cities,  or  past  the 
historic  scenes  of  the  Potomac  Valley,  and  if  you  are  at 
all  imaginative,  the  roar  of  the  distant  battles  along  the 
Potomac  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  may  be  heard 
above  the  noise  of  the  flying  car  wheels,  or  you  can  recall 
the  daring  raid  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  within 
a  s  ore*s  throw  of  your  train. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  awake  at  night,  as  the  train 
speeds  along  near  Fostoria,  in  northern  Ohio.  Flames  of 
natural  gas  shoot  heavenward,  alternately  lighting  up  a 
humble  home,  revealing  a  bit  of  picturesque  landscape,  or 
breaking  the  gloom  of  forests.  To  see  these  ever  burning 
lighrs  is  indeed  a  new  experience,  and  at  night  the  weird 
81£  ual2l,e  is  wortn  a  triP  oyer  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio, 
which  affords  to  the  traveler  so  many  unique  and  fascinat- 
ing pictures  which  go  to  make  up  the  glories  of  our  own 
American  scenery.  The  journey  over  the  Alleghanies  car- 
ries with  it  the  impression  that  here,  in  our  own  land  we 
have  a  glorious  heritage  for  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  and 
the  artist.— Davenport  (la.)  Church  Bells. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 


say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The 
Public-School,  Journal. 

Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.    (See  adv.) 

$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

can  be  made  working  for  us.  Spare  hours  turned  to  good 
account.  This  is  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  teachers. 
Never  mind  about  sending  stamp.  Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON,  Richmond,  V. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  ) 
Office  of  Assistant  Gen'I  Pass.  Ag't,  !• 
201  South  Clark  Street.  ) 
Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 
To  Members  of  the  Y.P.S.C.E.  : 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  certain 
parties,  representing  our  competitors,  have  in- 
formed members  of  the  Y.P.S.C.E.,  who  are 
expecting  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held 
at  Montreal  July  6-9,  1893,  and  who  wish  to 
make  the  going  trip  via.  Toronto  or  Kingston 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Route,  via.  tha 
Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  that 
if  they  use  the  Wabash  from  Chicago,  they 
will  not  receive  as  good  accommodations  or  as 


The  Teachers'  Exchange. 


C.  W.  BARDEEN, 

Editor  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  New  York 


HENRY  SABIN, 

Editor  School  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


M  flgeney  for  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Colleges. 

The  Exchange  needs  the  names  of  good  teachers  to  fill  the  best  positions  m  Iowa  and  adjoining  states.  Send  stamps 
for  application  blanks  and  circulars.    Address  HENRY  SABIN,  Manager,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bradley's  Kindergarten  Supplies 

hnd   RRI7VYMRY  SCHOOL.  KIDS. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  these  standard  goods,  and  fill 
orders  promptly.  Send  for  complete  catalogue;  also  for 
Bradley's  Color  Scheme,  with  suggestions  to  teachers,  and 
sample  book  of  educational  colored  papers. 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 
    an  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


KNOX  COLLEGE 


GALlSBURG, 

)  ILLINOIS. 

Classical,  Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses.  Opens  Sep- 
tember 1st  with  greatly  increased  facilities.  For  cata- 
logue and  all  information  address 

Newton  Bat  em  an. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Full  courses,  modern  meth- 
ods, high  grade.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  health- 
fulness  and  freedom  from  temptation.  Whipple  Acadejiy 
a  well  endowed  preparatory  department,  fits  for  college  or 
for  business  life.  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Harker,  Principal 
Instruction  in  English  and  the  Sciences,  with  Labo-atory 
practice,  under  the  regular  College  Professors 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY,  President. 
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EXTRACT 

SEE  WHAT  THE  RESULT  WAS: 

Pond's  Extract  absolutely  cured  me  of 
a  very  severe  case  of  PILES. — H.  A. 
Hitchcock,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Extra  good  for  any  CATARRH 
of  the  nose  and  throat. — H.BrAIG. 

Only  thing  I  have  ever  seen  that  takes 
away  the  INFLAMMATION 
and  stings  from  IN&ECT  BITES. 
—P.  H.  Cooper,  Fort  George,  Fla. 

Acts  like  magic  in  OPHTHAL* 
MIA*  I  tike  **  5<>  much  for  SORE 
EYES.— Rev»  m«  Jameson. 

Best  liniment  I  have  ever  used  for 
rubbing  purposes,  SORENESS? 
CUTS,  STRAINS,  "'-Harry 
Fredericks. 

BRUISES  and  WOUNDS 

nothing  equals  it.—T.  P.  ConneFF. 
Has  cured  forme,  HEADACHE, 

SORE  THROAT,  SORE 
EYES,  ABSCESSES,  *nd 
ALL  P AIN.-e.  McCall. 

The   only  remedy  that  will  control 

HEMORRHAGES  from  the 

lungs. — Geo.  W.  Warner,  Scranion,  Pa. 

Excels  anything  I  have  ever  used  for 
NEURALGIA,  bleeding  piles  and 
hemorrhages. — W.  H.  Faulkner,  M.  D. 

/  know  its  value  in  reducing  V  A  R  I" 

COSE  VEINS.— a.  c.  Sanford, 
Take  Pond's  Extract  only. 
Avoid  all  Substitutes. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  New  York  and  London. 


courteous  treatment  as  they  will  by  using  our 
competitors. 

Such  statements  being  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, on  November  22  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Alex.  Milroy,  traffic  manager  of  the  Richelieu 
&  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  received  the  reply  given 
below. 

I  desire  to  state  that  every  person  wishing 
to  make  the  trip  via.  the  Wabash  line  from 
Chicago,  and  the  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Naviga- 
tion Company  from  Toronto  or  Kingston  to 
Montreal,  will  receive  as  good  accommodations 
and  as  courteous  treatment  as  can  be  had  by 
any  other  route. 

Hoping  we  will  receive  a  fair  share  of  your 
business,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Palmer, 
Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 

Send  to  us  for  the  Illinois  State  Course  of 
Study.    Price  10  cents;  in  lots  of  100,  $5. 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Co.  ) 

No.  228  Paul  Street.  \ 
Montreal,  Dec.  7,  1892. 
F.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Ass't  General  Pass.  Agent, 
Wabash  R.  R.  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  22d  ult.  came 
to  hand  during  my  absence.  I  carefully  note 
what  you  say  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  putting  this  company  in 
its  proper  light  with  all  our  connections.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  company  to  extend  every  fa- 
cility to  its  western  connections  (including  the 
Wabash)  on  equal  terms  and  conditions,  and 
it  is  unfair  to  us  for  any  company  to  say  that 
they  own  us,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  sure  your  own  experience  in  1890, 
which  you  refer  to,  in  relation  to  the  Grand 
Army,  refutes  that.  You  did  not  find  that  we 
left  your  passengers  behind,  whilst  we  took 
those  of  the  other  roads.  Well,  you  will  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  the  coming  season, 
and  I  only  hope  you  will  send  us  large  num- 
bers, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  take  care  of 
them.  Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alex.  Milroy. 

You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 


Another  Spring  Poet  Breaks  Loose. 

When  all  the  rains  has  fell, 
When  winter's  went  away, 

When  buds  begins  to  swell, 
And  Spring  has  come  to  stay 

A  spell,  i 

We'll  hump  along  right  well, 

When  all  the  rains  has  fell. 

When  all  the  rains  has  fell, 

And  these  cold  winds  has  gone, 

And  folks  has  eggs  to  sell, 

And  flowers  arrows  on  the  lawn, 
I  tell 

You  we'll  get  up  and  yell, 
When  all  the  rains  has  fell. 

— Taylor  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


SALARY  OR  COMMISSION 

To  agents  to  handle  the  Patent  Chemical  Ink 
Erasing  Pencil.  1  he  most  useful  and  novel  in- 
vention of  the  age.  Erases  ink  thoroughly  in 
two  seconds.  Works  like  magic.  200  to  500 
per  cent  profit.  Agents  making  $50  per  week. 
We  also  want  a  general  agent  to  take  charge 
of  territory,  and  appoint  sub  agents.  A  rare, 
chance  to  make  money.  Write  for  terms  and 
specimen  of  erasing. 

MONROE  ERASER  MFG.  CO., 
X  465.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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If  you  want  the  best  directory  of  Iowa 
schools  ever  offered  the  public,  send  25  cents 
to  School  Journal  Publishing  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

TEACHERS,  ATTENTION. 

Teachers,  ministers,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  educational  work  can  learn  something 
of  great  interest  by  applying  to  B.  F.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  A  postal  addressed  to 
them  may  bring  you  information  that  will  be 
worth  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars 
to  you.  See  their  advertisement  in  another 
column. 

Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Classification 
Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

For  all  forms  of  nasal  catarrh  where  there 
is  dryness  of  the  air  passages  with  what  is 
commonly  called  "stuffing  up,"  especially  when 
going  to  bed,  Ely's  Cream  Balm  gives  immedi- 
ate relief.  Its  benefit  tome  has  been  priceless. 
— A.  G.  Case,  M.D.,  Millwood,  Kas. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  Third  National 
Bank,  New  York,  writes:  "I  jumped  from  a 
railroad  car  and  sprained  my  knee  very  badly. 
After  trying  the  best  remedies  without  relief, 
and  expecting  to  be  confined  to  the  house  for 
weeks,  a  friend  suggested  Pond's  Extract.  It 
will  sound  incredible  to  people  who  have  had 
bad  sprains,  but  I  walked,  without  pain,  to 
business  next  day,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile. 
The  effect  was  truly  magical." 


One  of  my  children  had  a  very  bad  discharge 
from  her  nose.  Two  physicians  prescribed, 
but  without  benefit.  We  tried  Ely's  Cream 
Balm,  and,  much  to  our  surprise,  there  was 
a  marked  improvement.  We  continued  using 
the  Balm  and  in  a  short  time  the  discharge 
was  cured. — O.  A.  Cary,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS'  INCOMES. 

Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their  incomes  by 
working  for  us  during  spare  hours,  without  in- 
terfering at -all  with  their  school  duties;  in 
fact,  the  character  of  the  work  is  educational 
and  directly  in  their  line.  Write  at  once  to 
B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  par- 
ticulars. 

DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Nonhwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


HPPLETON'S 


Library  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography 

Containing  the  latest  complete  maps  of  every  country  of  the  world,  the  several 
states  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  provinces 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 


WITH  A  FULL  GAZETTEER  AND  INDEXES 

And  illustrated  descriptive  text  of  each  country  and  state,  based  on  the  results  of  the 

latest  censuses. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription,    flalf-seal  jworoeeo,  $17.50.    Agents  Wanted. 


D.  APPIiETOH  &  COIWPflJlY,  Publishers,  fleoi  York  and  Chicago. 

Western  Agency,  243  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.    H.  Clay  Russell,  Mgr. 

.  Office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  i 

Chicago,  March  9,  1893.  f 
D.  Appleton  Jb  Co.,  Gentlemen:— I  have  examined  with  great  interest  "Appleton's  Library  Atlas  of  Modern 
Geography.*'   The  excellent  features  of  the  Atlas  are  so  many  that  I  cannot  notice  them  hi  detail,  but  I  was  specially 
pleased  with  the  maps  of  cities,  the  arrangement  of  indexes,  and  the  splendid  gazetteers  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world.   '1  he  work  is  invaluable  for  school  reference.  Yours  truly. 

ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  D<  cember  5,  1892. 
The  new  Atlas  just  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  mot-t  complete  ever  published,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  works  of  reference  yet  offered  to  the  public.  Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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NEW  SHORT  LINE  ROAD  TO  DETROIT. 

E.  P.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  contractors  for 
the  new  Wabash  short  line,to  Detroit,  who  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  morning  on  the  first  pass- 
enger train  that  went  over  the  new  line,  states 
it  was  an  official  inspection  made  by  General 
Manager  Hays  and  officers  of  the  company's 
construction  department.  The  train  consisted 
of  four  coaches  pulled  by  a  Wabash 
passenger  locomotive.  No  effort  at  fast  run- 
ning was  made.  The  train  was  stopped  fre- 
quently to  allow  the  officials  of  the  company 
to  properly  inspect  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
pany. At  times,  however,  the  train  made  fifty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  They  found  the  road  bed 
and  tracks  in  excellent  condition  and  every- 
thing in  first-class  shape.  Grade  crossings 
have  been  avoided  when  possible  by  going 
overhead,  and  when  grade  crossings  could  not 
be  avoided,  they  are  supplied  with  interlocking 
safety  appliances.  The  line  is  particularly 
free  from  curves,  and  in  no  place  does  the 
grade  exceed  twenty-six  feet.  It  is  the  short- 
est line  by  thirteen  miles  between  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  the  distance  being  272  miles.  The 
new  line  leaves  the  old  Eel  River  road  at  Mont- 
pelier,  near  the  Indiana  state  line.  Among  the 
towns  it  touches  are  Hamilton,  Wolcottville, 
Ashley,  Millersburg,  New  Paris,  Lakeville, 
North  Liberty,  Westville,  and  Hammond.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  line  will  be  opened 
for  business  May  1. — Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  22. 

Tid  Bits. — Subscribers  to  this  unique  publi- 
cation secure  an  accident  and  life  insurance 
policy  for  two  hundred  dollars,  good  for  one 
year.    See  our  clubbing  list  on  3d  cover  page. 


Teachers  seeking  for  supplementary  reading 
that  shall  both  interest  and  instruct  iheir  pu- 
pils, cannot  afford  to  forget  Dr.  De  Garmo's 
Tales  of  Troy.    See  adv.  in  Journal. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south',  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
sckool  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 


ELY'S  CREAM  BALM— Cleanses  the  Nasal] 
I Passages^  Allays  Fain  and  Inflammation,  Heals! 
the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures 


rives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Head. 

Apply  into  the  Nostrils.  It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

1 50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BROS.,  56  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.| 


IAIUCM  VAI  I  I/ICIT  nUIA  A  A  A  make  our  office  your  headquarters.  Have 
YY  Fl  EL  IN  Y  VJ  U  YIOI  I  VIlfuAljlU  your  mail  addressed  here.  Make  ap- 
pointments to  meet  your  friends  here.  Look  over  our  large  stock  of  books  and  make  your  selection  for  immediate  or 
for  fall  delivery.  ^  mm  mm  f\*  ID  rVUIDIT  A  mTm  We  bave  fitted  a  nice  offlce  in  Manu- 
factories' Build-  O  11.  EL  \J  Un  L.  J\  ri  I  t5  I  I  /VI  ing,  Liberal  Arts  Department,  Sec- 
tion D,  Post  103.  Drop  in.  Take  —mm  ■  ■  mm,  •■•  mm*  ■  j  ^»  —  ■  mm*  a  chair.  Use  our  desk 
and  stationery  and  make  yourself  |  |"|  t,  W  II  L_  mw  ^5  I  A\  I  II  ■  at  home.  Have  You 
Ever  Stopped  to  Think  that  there  is  a  place — one  only— where  almost  every  book  bearing  on  Education  and  Educa- 
tional Methods,  may  be  had.  Such  a  place  is  ours.  If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it.  We  have  it  or  know 
where  it  can  be  had.  If  you  can't  call  /-v /-v  ■  |  |  WkM  I  A  IV. I  A  ™T"  A  I  I  I  C™ 
on  us,  six  cents  will  bring  to  you  our  O \J  I—  U  IVI  D  I  A  lM  OA  I  ALOQjUL. 
of  100  pages,  describing  such  works.  It  is  the  most  complete  issued.  Our  catalogue  of  Trouble  Killers  of  our  own 
publications,  is  sent  free,  on  request. 

By  the  Way,  We  Have  Some  Ideal  Text  Books. 

LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH.     12mo.  cloth.     ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH.    By  J.  N. 

160  pages.    Retail,  35  cents.    Exchange  Patrick,  A.  M.    12mo.  cloth.    224  pag^s. 

price,  20  cents.  Retail,  50  cents.  Exchange  price,  30  cents. 

Send  for  samples  if  interested  in  getting  the  best. 

PL.  FUANAGAH,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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GENERAL  CULTURE. 


MANUAL   TRAINING-,    ART,    AND  THE  NEGRO. 

PROF.  HENRY  TALBOT. 
AN  EXPERIMENT. 


Dr.  Curry,  the  chairman  of  the  Slater 
Fund  for  Industrial  Training  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South,  has  been  re- 
cently raising  the  standard  of  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  methods  that  the  differ- 
ent schools  must  attain,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  the  Slater 
Fund. 

He  requires  a  development  of  the 
higher  line  of  manual  training  that  will 
lead  to  a  symmetrical  development,  and 
not  so  much  teaching  of  particular  trades. 

Much  so-called  manual  training  is 
merely  so  much  manual  labor,  of  very 
little,  if  any,  general  educational  value. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
and  retain  the  appropriation  for  the 
State  Normal  School  (for  colored  students) 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  manual  training,  and  commenced 
work  last  September,  1892. 

It  is  thought  that  an  account  of  the 
methods  pursued  and  results  gained  might 
be  of  general  interest  to  all  teachers,  for 
although  the  conditions  here  are  some- 
what special,  the  students  are  in  such  a 
crude  and  undeveloped  state  that  any 
method  that  interests  and  succeeds  in 
developing  the  faculties  and  taste  of  these 
students  must  be  still  more  successful 
with  more  intelligent  and  developed 
pupils. 

Following  the  distinct  teaching  of  his- 
tory, and  particularly  the  teaching  of 
pre-historic  times,  it  is  clear  that  the 
artistic  faculties  of  human  beings  were 
the  first  to  develop,  and  that  the  art  of 
those  times  was  always  of  a  decorative 
nature,  the  existence  of  many  primitive 


nations  being  only  known  to  us  by  their 
art  remains,  and  the  carving,  weaving, 
and  tattooing  of  the  savages  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  probably  the  most  genuine 
savages  of  to-day,  is  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  especially  in  quality  of  Design. 

All  primitive  people  decorate  as  natur- 
ally as  they  worship. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  close  parallelism 
between  the  growth  of  races  and  indi- 
viduals. 

First,  art,  then  literature,  then  science; 
the  Jews  being  the  great  exception  in 
never  having  had,  as  far  as  is  known, 
any  national  art  or  architecture. 

In  accordance  with  the  clearest  teach- 
ing of  psychology  is  the  teaching  of  art 
as  a  primary  fundamental  and  elementary 
study,  as  it  deals  mainly  with  the  senses 
of  sight,  sound,  and  touch;  trained  eyes 
and  hands  being  necessary  for  all  the 
decorative  arts. 

All  our  knowledge  is  derived  primarily 
through  our  senses,  so  they  should  be  as 
well  trained  as  possible. 

Anything  that  develops  the  faculties  of 
observation,  perception,  discrimination, 
and  judgment,  lays  the  foundation  for 
all  human  development;  for  unless  a  child 
will  observe  and  discriminate,  find  re- 
semblance and  difference  in  things,  he 
can  never  develop  into  a  man. 

The  perception  of  color  is  a  distinctly 
sense  faculty,  as  is  the  appreciation  of 
relief  or  solid  form  by  touching  it;  but 
the  appreciation  of  form  linear  or  solid, 
by  the  eye,  is  mainly  a  mental  faculty. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  com- 
parison between  Greek  art  (pure  form, 
of  a  high  mental  order,  and  poor  or  little 
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color)  and  Persian  and  Chinese  art  (in 
which  the  color  is  perfect,  giving  sensual 
satisfaction,  and  the  forms  poor  and 
sometimes  bad). 

All  children  and  savages  like  color, 
and  the  desire  to  make  and  decorate 
something  is  a  universal  craving,  and 
the  faculty  of  design  almost  universally 
accompanies  it. 

These  cravings  and  faculties  should  be 
satisfied  and  trained,  and  previous  to  the 
19th  century  and  the  'introduction  of 
machinery,  always  were. 

The  demand  for  manual  training  is 
entirely  a  new  one  and  arises  almost  en- 
tirely from  our  neglect  of  art  and  hand- 
work. 

By  all  means  let  all  mechanical  things 
be  made  by  machines,  but  there  will 
always  be  a  large  number  of  things  in 
which  taste,  imagination,  feeling,  indi- 
viduality, and  love,  may  be  introduced, 
and  these  qualities  can  never  be  given 
by  machines.  Carving,  modeling,  pot- 
tery, glass  blowing  and  staining,  wrought 
iron  work,  beaten  brass,  embroidery, 
decorative  and  pictorial  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  are  all  arts  and 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  we  ought 
to  have  trained  artists  and  artisans  to  do 
such  work,  from  their  own  designs.  De- 
signer and  maker  must  be  one,  to  get 
the  best  work. 

Nearly  all  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Gothic  periods,  were 
first  jewelers,  engravers,  blacksmiths, 
or  masons,  who  could  design  as  well  as 
execute. 

That  an  art  training  is  of  great  com- 
mercial value,  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  several  papers,  especially 
in  one  entitled  "  Art  Education  the  true 
Industrial  Education — a  Cultivation  of 
^Esthetic  Taste  of  Universal  Utility." 

After  alluding  to,  and  conceding  the 
industrial  value  of  tool  work  (in  another 
paper  he  questions  its  educational  value) 
he  says:  "But  aesthetic  education — 
the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  beauty  (both  its  historic 
origin  and  the  philosophical  account  of 
its  source  in  human  nature)  che  practice 
of  producing  the  outlines  of  the  beautiful 
by  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  and 
modeling,  the  criticism  of  works  of  art, 
with  a  view  to  discover  readily  the  causes 


of  failure,  or  success  in  aesthetic  effects 
— all  these  things  we  must  claim  form 
the  true  foundation  of  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  the  industries  of  any  modern  na- 
tion.'' 

The  word  art  is  so  generally  misunder- 
stood, that  an  artist  is  nearly  always 
thought  of  as  being  either  a  painter,  or  a 
sculptor,  which  represent  merely  two  of 
the  arts,  and  may  properly  be  described 
as  fine  arts. 

Picture  painting  and  figure  sculpture 
are  at  the  apex  of  the  art  structure,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  foundations. 

Dr.  Harris  shows  clearly  that  art 
training  has  a  practical  commercial  value, 
but  we  are  most  concerned  with  its  edu- 
cational value;  does  it,  or  does  it  not 
stimulate  the  faculties  of  observation, 
perception,  reflection,  and  imagination, 
and  disclose  and  develop  faculties  not 
otherwise  reached? 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  does. 

Art,  as  I  understand  it,  means  "Labor, 
regulated  by  Design,"  and  all  labor  not 
regulated  by  design  (the  worker's  design) 
is  slaves'  or  fools'  work. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  general  and 
universal  art  training  can  be  gained,  re- 
membering that  Design  is  to  be  the  key- 
note throughout,  mere  copying  having 
very  small  educational  value;  but  any 
original  thought  being  the  key  to  all 
original  thought. 

I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  capabil- 
ities and  habits  of  thought  of  the  colored 
people  when  I  came  here,  and  had  to 
adapt  and  develop  my  methods  as  I  went 
along. 

It  will  be  best  for  these  characteristics 
to  develop  themselves  to  my  readers  as  I 
show  the  different  stages  of  progress,  as 
I  think  it  may  reasonably  be  called. 

There  are  in  the  school  well  equipped 
carpenter  and  printing  shops,  sewing  and 
dressmaking  rooms,  and  this  year  a 
kindergarten  in  the  model  department. 

The  school  is  divided  into  model,  pre- 
paratory, and  normal  departments, 
nearly  S00  pupils  in  all,  with  23  teachers 
— 11  white,  12  colored.  All  the  classes 
are  mixed,  boys  and  girls. 

I  have  about  200  pupils  in  eight 
classes. 

A  and  B  preparatory,  in  two  large 
classes  of  about  sixty  each,  on  alternate 
days  in  their  own  rooms  in  the  main 
building,  from  9:45  to  10:30  a.  m. ;  the 
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other  classes  in  a  small  and  temporary     morning,   and  parts  of  the  A  and  B 
building  just  outside  the  school  grounds.     classes  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  each  day,  and 
The  D  class  in  two  divisions  of  about     the  junior  and  senior  classes  on  alternate 
24  each,  and  the  C  class  of  24,  in  the     days  from  2  to  3  p  m. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

M.  V.  O'SHEA,  MINN. 


The  key-note  of  modern  philosophy  is 
freedom.  The  seventeenth  century  was 
an  age  of  the  individual  as  against  the 
church,  the  state,  and  all  superior  power. 
Its  coming  was  heralded  by  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy.   Its  influence  was  marked 


other  hand,  were  captivated  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  external  nature.  They  saw 
here  truth  in  its  clearest  light — the 
"vindication  of  the  ways  of  G-od  to  men." 
But  they  would  look  only  at  the  objective 
world.    They  cried  out  for  a  separation 
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in  the  religious  world  by  the  reforma- 
tion, and  in  the  political  world  by  the 
French  revolution.  Men  like  Descartes, 
Bacon,  Newton,  were  striking  out  along 
a  wholly  new  line  of  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation. They  swept  away  every  trace  of 
the  overhanging  mass  of  tradition  and 
precedent  of  the  middle  ages.  "I  desire 
to  reach  heaven  as  much  as  any  man," 
said  Descartes,  "but  I  do  not  fear  to  face 
truth  wherever  found." 

This  is.  the  spirit  of  modern  philosophic 
thought.  Descartes  began  by  doubting 
everything,  and  ended  by  finding  truth 
in  his  own  soul.  He  found  the  reality  in 
the  universe  to  be  spiritual,  not  material, 
and  his  ideal  theory  has  been  borne  to  its 
highest  vision  by  recent  German  meta- 
physicians.   Bacon  and  Newton,  on  the 


of  the  physical  from  the  mental  in  expe- 
rience. They  no  longer  talked  of  life 
and  mind  in  nature,  but  conceived  it  to 
be  explicable  only  by  motion  and  the 
laws  of  motion. 

The  Baconian  departure  has  stirred 
modern  civilization  to  its  very  center. 
Physical  science  has  become  the  passion 
of  investigators,  who  dream  that  all  re- 
ality can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mech- 
anism and  mathematics.  The  heaven  of 
mediaeval  piety  is  lost  sight  of,  and  men 
have  deified  nature.  "Look  where  you 
will,"  they  say,  ^ 'nature  is  full  of  facts 
that  conform  fatally  to  exact  and  irre- 
versible law.  So  in  time  we  will  explain 
to  you  the  minutest  details  of  the  uni- 
verse by  our  rigid  analytical  and  geomet- 
rical methods. " 
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From  this  point  of  view  attempts  have 
been  made  to  construct  a  complete  me- 
chanical theory  of  the  universe.  But 
one  great  difficulty  yet  remains.  It  is 
not  seen  how  the  inner  life  may  be  re- 
duced to  mathematical  formulae.  There 
stand  Matter  and  Force  on  the  one  side 
and  Thought  and  Feeling  on  the  other, 
with  an  impassable  gulf  between  them. 
Hitherto  Dualism  has- seemed  the  only 
recourse.  Physics  has  said  to  metaphys- 
ics, "Your  explanations  are  valueless;  I 
cannot  believe  or  trust  you;  the  Real  is 
that  only  which  I  can  know  and  prove  in 
my  own  way. " 

But  the  scientific  world  feels  that  the 
universe  is  somehow  one  and  single- 
natured.  So  it  is  pushing  on  in  its  in- 
vestigations beyond  the  physical  into  the 
spiritual  realm.  It  has  reduced  all  ob- 
jective fact  to  mathematical  treatment, 
and  its  task  now  is  to  bring  all  spiritual 
nature  within  the  same  range.  Already 
voices  are  heard  in  various  parts  loudly 
proclaiming  that  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. Science  rears  for  herself  a  tri- 
umphal arch  and  declares  that  the 
formulae  by  which  sensibility  may  be  re- 
duced to  molecular  movement  have  been 
discovered.  She  is  confident  that  the 
world  of  quality,  will,  after  all,  be  shown 
to  be  a  world  of  quantity.  From  her  high 
pinacle  of  success  she  has  sounded  the 
note  of  materialism  to  the  world. 

But  while  the  mechanists  have  been 
bending  their  energies  to  the  observation 
of  external  nature,  Kant,  Hegel,  Berkley, 


and  a  host  of  other  great  inquirers  have 
been  directing  their  analysis  to  the  sub- 
jective side  of  phenomena  alone.  They 
have  found  the  meaning  of  the  universe 
in  consciousness — in  spirit — not  in  mat- 
ter or  the  mechanism  of  the  outer  world. 
The  old  distinction  between  physical  and 
mental  has  been  removed,  and  matter  is 
seen  to  be  but  the  creation  of  mind. 
The  world  is  then  a  problem  not  of  me- 
chanics,   but  of  psychology  and  meta- 
physical inquiry.     The  idealist,  too,  in- 
terprets   outer  nature   in  mechanical 
terms,  but  he  does  stop  here;  this  is  only 
the  phenomenal,  the  external.    Back  of 
this  is  the  real,  the  true.  In  and  through 
and  above   all   this  mechanism   is  the 
immanent  God   in  whom  the  universe 
lives.    Spinoza  and  Locke  both  saw  the 
world-mind  behind  their  rigid  mechanical 
systems,  and  so  have  numberless  inquir- 
ers who  have  followed  them.     Thus  in 
modern  thought  spiritualism  stands  out 
against  materialism,  idealism  against  du- 
alism. 

The  problem  in  the  forefront  of  specu- 
lation to-day  is  the  reconciliation  of  these 
two  aspects  of  philosophic  thought.  Hux- 
ley, Spencer,  and  others  have  attempted 
the  solution,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear 
what  the  answer  shall  be.  But  while  men 
doubt  and  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  still  there  is  a  grow- 
ing agreement  that  in  the  moral  sphere 
we  may  transcend  our  sensible  experi- 
ence and  find  there  restful  certainty. 


THE  BLACKBOARD  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

REV.  W.  C.  GANNETT,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I  am  only  to  talk  about  a  blackboard, 
but  let  us  begin  in  the  large  and  give  it 
its  niche  in  the  universe. 

Ear,  eye — the  two  gates  beautiful  be- 
tween the  outer  and  the  inner  worlds, 
and  each  the  gate  to  a  separate  realm  of 
human  nature.  The  ear  is  the  heart- 
gate;  tones,  music,  emphasis,  shadings 
of  expression,  enter  by  it;  feeling  calls 
unto  feeling  through  it.  The  eye  is  the 
mind-gate,  the  sense  through  which  we 
get  the  form  of  things.  Eye  gives  us 
form — a  rim.  an  outline,  that  by  which 
each  conception,  so  far  as  it  is  concep- 


tion, is  a  mental  image.  An  idea  is  a 
thing  eyed,  a  thing  "seen;"  the  idol  is 
simply  an  idea  one  degree  more  external- 
ized, as  an  idea£  may  be  called  an  idea 
one  degree  more  eternalized.  Your 
thought  is  not  clear  to  your  own  mind 
till  it  becomes  an  image;  you  cannot  give 
it  clearly  to  another  mind  save  with  rim 
and  outline,  and,  as  it  were,  in  picture. 
Make  it  concrete,  we  say,  when  we  do 
not  understand;  give  an  illustration;  tell 
an  anecdote;  draw  a  picture.  Teach  the 
child  by  object  lessons.  Preach  your 
ethics  by  biography.    Jesus  taught  in 
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parables.  To  your  lecture  add  the  ex- 
periment, the  map,  the  figure,  the  stere- 
opticon.    Help  out  the  ear  by  the  eye. 

Under  this  principle  of  teaching  comes 
the  blackboard — one  of  its  humblest  ap- 
plications. And  under  this  principle 
comes  the  use  of  the  blackboard  in  the 
Sunday-school.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  the  best  influence  of  the  Sunday- 
school  is  heart-work.  Ear,  rather  than 
eye;  manner,  rather  than  lesson;  face, 
rather  than  the  word;  and  tone  behind 
the  word,  rather  than  the  thought  in  the 
word,  makes  the  impression  wanted 
there.  Even  in  the  college  lecture  room, 
it  was  the  enthusiasm  and  the  face  of 
Agassiz  as  he  talked  about  his  radiates 
and  molluscs,  and  not  what  he  said,  that 
I  have  remembered  through  the  thirty 
years  and  more.  The  molluscs  soon 
slipped  off  my  mind,  but  he  impressed 
himself  upon  my  heart.  And  much  more 
in  the  Sunday-school  than  in  the  common 
school  or  college  is  heart-work  the  aim 
and  the  test  of  the  teacher's  success. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  Sunday-school  les- 
son, like  any  lesson,  is  also  mind-work — 
a  call  from  a  mind  to  a  mind,  a  giving  of 
cut  facts  to  a  mind,  an  awakening  of 
ideas — i.e.,  of  things  seen,  in  a  mind;  and 
here  the  dumb,  dull,  black  surface  which 
can  flash  white  an  outline,  a  thought 
form,  to  the  eye.  is  of  immense  help  to 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  black- 
board is  the  humble  canvas  on  which 
you  can  sketch  to  the  eye  your  careful 
lesson  as  a  whole,  or  can  enliven  your 
special  points  as  you  go  along,  lighting 
up  the  massiness  of  talk  as  the  white 
foam -gleams  enliven  a  lake  surface.  It 
is  your  sudden  picture-book,  your  cheap 
stereopticon,  your  improvised  map,  your 
momentary  pantomime. 

If  I  try  to  analyze  with  a  little  more 
detail  this  immensity  of  help,  I  find  it 
lies  in  three  directions.  First,  it  ffives  a 
chance  of  drawing  a  picture  or  a  symbol 
to  explain  and  impress  your  lesson. 
Great  is  the  advantage  for  the  little 
ones,  especially,  and  for  all  child-minded 
persons;  and  who  is  not  child-minded? 
Certainly  the  adult-class  is;  certainly 
you,  the  teachers,  are.  Why  are  Tai- 
mage's  sermons  the  only  sermons  that  go 
far  and  wide  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Because  each  one  is  a  painted 
picture-book.  Why  do  Minot  Savage's 
sermon's  go  twice  as  far  as,  with  thrice 


the  welcome  of,  any  other  sermons  among 
Unitarians?  Because,  without  paint,  each 
one  is  so  limpid  that  anybody  can  see  the 
thoughts  outlined  side  by  side  like  fish  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pool.  We  are  almost  all 
child-minded,  and  an  actually  drawn  pic- 
ture— copy  of  a  thing  or  symbol  of  a 
thing,  no  matter  which — gives  us  all  ease 
in  trying  to  make  the  thing  a  thought. 
Chalk  helps  talk — teach  all  teachers  that. 
Chalk  helps  talk  so  much  that  the  evan- 
gelical Sunday-school  societies  used  to 
send  out  four-foot  square  pictures,  white 
on  black,  each  week,  to  illustrate  their 
international  lessons.  Perhaps  they  still 
do  so.  You  ordered  your  fresh  black- 
board, all  drawn,  as  you  ordered  your 
fresh  milk  for  the  babes.  That  was  very 
useful,  doubtless,  and  yet  perhaps  it  was 
going  to  unnecessary  extravagance.  For 
the  truth  is,  you  can  handle  chalk  clum- 
sily and  yet  make  it  very  effective.  Your 
picture  of  a  man,  or  a  heart,  or  a  circle, 
or  a  river,  or  a  barn-door,  may  be  only 
an  ill-drawn  symbol,  not  a  picture,  of  the 
thing,  and  yet  it  will  stand  very  well  for 
the  thing  in  teaching  aspects  and  effects. 
They  say  anybody  can  sing.  I  doubt 
that,  but  think  any  teacher  can  draw 
well  enough  to  make  a  blackboard  effect- 
ive.  And  this,  too,  is  true,  that  you 
may  be  too  good  an  artist  to  be  a  good 
teacher.  If  you  draw  so  well  that  the 
children  admire  your  picture  and  you 
more  than  the  point  you  would  illustrate, 
you  so  far  fail.  Prof.  Morse,  of  Salem, 
or  your  own  Chicago  Mr.  French,  would 
never  do  for  a  Sunday-school,  if  there 
were  chalk  in  the  room.  The  children 
would  lose  the  gospel  in  their  delight 
over  the  art.  I  had  an  example  in  my 
own  Sunday-school  a  winter  or  two  ago: 
after  one  of  my  clumsy  chalk-talks,  one 
of  my  teachers  came  to  me  and  gently 
suggested  that  perhaps  she  had  a  little 
more  gift  that  way  than  I,  and  would  be 
glad  to  do  the  pictures  for  me,  if  I  wished. 
Of  course  I  wished,  and  the  next  Sunday 
— we  happened  to  be  studying  for  two  or 
three  Sundays  the  religion  of  old  Egypt — 
there  glowed  on  the  blackboard  in  col- 
ored crayons,  such  a  really  fine  picture 
of  an  old  Egyptian  temple,  with  its  grand 
portal  and  its  sphinxes,  and  its  obelisks, 
and  a  bannered  procession  of  priests, 
that  the  result  was  we  had  to  keep  the 
picture  there,  and  lost  all  use  of  that  side 
of  the  blackboard  for  the  rest  of  the 
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winter.  I  tell  you  the  story,  not  to 
humble  the  gifted,  but  to  inspire  the 
clumsy.  If  you  have  an  artist,  or  are 
one,  use  the  gift  by  all  means;  but  if  not, 
exercise  your  giftlessness. 

To  continue  my  detail  of  blackboard 
service,  a  second  help  comes  from  it  for 
the  intermediate  classes;  and  again  I 
might  ask,  who  isn't  of  the  intermediate 
class?  I  refer  here  to  the  good  of  dart- 
ing down  in  a  word  or  two,  so  that  the 
eye  sees  it,  the  point  you  are  trying  to 
teach  through  the  ear.  Help  ear  by  eye. 
In  three  words,  dart  it  down,  white  on 
black — let  it  stand,  if  only  for  a  moment 
— and  then  for  the  brush.  That  is  the 
foam-gleam  that  I  spoke  of.  Every 
teacher  or  lecturer  must  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  main  points  of  his 
thought  into  the  minds  of  hearers,  unless 
he  aids  himself  by  syllabus  or  text-book. 
For  most  of  us  the  ear  is  a  sluice-way, 
not  a  sieve  that  sorts  out  sizes  as  the 
things  run  through.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  most  hearers  get  something  from 
every  sermon,  but  probably  few  get  the 
main  point.  So  with  any  lesson.  Are 
you  teaching  about  Moses?  Before  you 
are  far  along  in  the  story,  dart  down  in 
white,  11  Moses  the  Patriot;"  a  little 
deeper  in,  11  Moses  the  Emancipator;"  a 
little  farther  still,  "Moses  the  Law- 
giver." It  is  surprising,  but  with  two 
out  of  three  of  your  pupils,  the  lesson's 
value  and  impression  and  remembrance 
will  be  at  least  doubled  by  those  three 
glints  of  white  before  the  eye.  Then, 
besides  main  points,  there  are  certain 
details  of  a  lesson,  little  facts,  simply 
sure  to  slip  away  unless  you  bring  the 
eye  to  help  the  ear.  Moses  again — you 
want  to  fix  his  date,  as  a  pivot-date  in 
Hebrew  history  and  religion.  How  many 
out  of  ten  will  remember  by  next  Sunday 
that  it  was  about  1320  B.C.,  if  you 
simply  tell  it?  Possibly  one.  But  if 
you  also  write  it?  Only  two — but  that 
is  twice  as  many.  How  many  if  you 
write  it,  ask  it,  have  them  repeat  it 
three  or  four  times,  a  moment  or  two 
apart,  as  the  talk  goes  on?  Four,  now 
—and  that  is  good  teaching,  to  get  four 
out  of  ten. 

The  third  and  final  good  of  the  black- 
board in  teaching  is  for  the  older  classes 
specially — those  old  enough  to  take  in 
the  lesson  as  a  unit  having  parts,  and 
those  parts  proportions  and  relations  to 


each  other.  I  value  this  use  very  greatly 
for  an  adult  class,  and  for  myself  in  all 
my  own  work.  I  mean  the  help  which 
the  mind  gets  by  a  seen  analysis  of  a  line 
of  thought  or  fact — and  gets  still  more 
by  making  such  a  seen  analysis  for  one's 
self.  A  seen  analysis — the  written  sylla- 
bus of  your  lecture,  your  sermon,  your 
lesson,  your  essay;  and  this  syllabus  not 
run  into  a  solid  paragraph,  but  in  heads 
and  sub-heads,  revealing  the  connection 
and  proportion  of  the  parts.  Perhaps  I 
value  this  too  much — minds  differ  in 
their  needs.  '  Not  all  minds  need  to  make 
their  thought  architectural,  and  the  best 
artist  work  is  not  so  made;  it  grows. 
But  the  animal  body,  though  it  grows, 
has  it's  skeleton,  which  gives  it  frame- 
work and  proportions;  every  plant  that 
grows  has  its  living  architecture,  and 
can  stand  analysis.  And,  I  am  sure,  if 
most  of  us  teachers  and  preachers  would 
be  humble-minded  enough  to  go  to  work 
more  like  architects  with  our  lessons  and 
our  preachments,  the  result  would  be 
more  Jlower-like;  I  mean  would  be  not 
only  a  thing  of  greater  beauty,  but  a 
thing  of  greater  meaning.  There  would 
be  more  unity,  more  proportion,  more 
relatedness  of  part  to  part,  more  total 
effect,  more  saying  what  we  mean,  more 
having  a  point  and  more  keeping  to  the 
point — more  arriving!  Now,  the  black- 
board for  the  Sunday-school  lesson  offers 
the  chance  for  this.  If,  for  the  older 
classes,  you  have  the  habit  of  carefully 
putting,  white  on  black,  the  outline  of 
the  whole  half-hour's  talk  with  them, 
either  beforehand,  or  as  it  goes  along,  it 
will  teach  them  a  double  lesson — not 
only  the  lesson  about  Moses,  but  the  les- 
son of  mental  analysis  and  synthesis;  in 
a  word,  the  art  of  thinking.  And  this 
second  lesson  will  be  much  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two;  as  much  more  im- 
portant as  you  are  than  Moses — to  your- 
self. 

Let  me  only  add,  this  service  of  the 
blackboard  reaches  its  glory  and  trans- 
figuration if,  instead  of  merely  putting 
this  outline  on  the  board  yourself,  you 
accustom  the  class  itself  to  do  it.  No 
better  use  can  be  made  of  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  half-hour  than  to  stop 
short,  and  get  the  pupils  themselves  to 
put  down  and  arrange,  white  on  black, 
the  main  points  of  the  day's  lesson. 

So  my  ideal  Sunday-school  class-room 
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would  contain  always  a  wall  blackboard, 
and  a  large  one.  If  that  can  not  be, 
then,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  table,  around  which 
all  would  group,  with  a  large  slate  for 
the  teacher's  use;  and  in  the  older  pupils' 
hands,  perhaps,  note  book  and  pencils 
with  which  to  reproduce  the  slate-work 
of  the  teacher,  or  to  improvise  their  own. 

And  my  ideal  Sunday-school  teacher 
and  superintendent — well,  there  are  sev- 
eral tests  for  them,  but  one  of  my  tests 
would  be  the  question:  '•'•Can  you  handle 
chalk?" 

There  is  a  book,  written  by  Mrs.  Kate 


Gannett  Wells,  and  published  by  the 
Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society  in  Bos- 
ton, and  called,  "Outlines  and  Charts  for 
Conversation  and  Study  in  Sunday- 
schools  with  aid  of  a  Blackboard."  It 
contains  twelve  outline  lessons  on  various 
subjects  and  adapted  to  different  ages — 
each  lesson  developed  in  two  forms:  (1) 
In  outline  for  the  blackboard  surface; 
and  (2)  in  fuller  detail,  as  notes  for  the 
teacher's  talk.  It  is,  I  suspect,  the  most 
careful  exhibition  of  the  service  of  the 
blackboard  as  a  teaching-tool,  that  any 
where  exists  in  print. 


WALKS  ABROAD.* 

WILLIAM  HAWLET  SMITH,  f 


I  remember  hearing  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  old  actor  once  say  :  "When- 
ever the  scenery  of  a  play  attracts  the 
audience,  and  the  stage  carpenter  be- 


I  assured  him  that  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure,  and  so  we  went  in 
together. 

It  was  not  in  a  western  city  that  all 
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comes  the  star  performer  of  the  com- 
pany, then  the  drama  has  to  suffer." 

I  was  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
city  a  few  days  ago,  and  while  being 
shown  about  the  town  by  one  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  new  high  school  building  of  the 
place  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It  was 
truly  a  magnificent  structure  and  I  could 
not  help  but  admire  it.  I  did  admire  it. 
I  was  glad  to  admire  it.  And  my  friend 
said  to  me  : 

"  May  be  you  would  care  to  go  inside 
and  look  about. " 

"Copyright  by  Wm.  Havvley  Smith,  1893. 


this  happened,  as  was  evinced  by  the 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  we  were  within  the 
building,  I  noticed,  upon  the  glass  door, 
on  the  left  of  the  main  hall,  the  words 
"Head  Master's  Room."  (How  long  a 
habit  will  hang  on  !) 

We  went  into(  this  room  and  there  met 
the  "Head  Master."  He  was  a  fine 
looking,  highly  cultured  gentleman,  and 
he  greeted  us  most  cordially.  We  said 
the  usual  common-place  things  for  about 
two  minutes,  and  then  our  host  re- 
marked : 

tAutuor  of  Evolution  "f  Dodd. 
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"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  over 
the  building  ?" 

And  to  this  I  replied:  "I  should  be 
glad  to  do  so  if  we  had  time;  but  half  an 
hour  must  limit  my  stay  here,  and  I 
should  rather  hear  a  class  recite  during 
the  time  than  to  go  over  the  house." 

It  was  the  look  of  chagrin,  not  to  say 
disgust,  that  passed  over  the  "Head 
Master's"  face,  as  I  said  these  words, 
that  brought  to  my  mind  the  re- 
marks of  my  old  actor  friend,  which 
I  have  noted  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  paper.  That  look  seemed 
to  say  that  I  was  a  goose,  or  perhaps 
worse,  to  take  good  time  to  hear  a  reci- 
tation (which  I  could  listen  to  in .  any 
school  room  any  day),  when  I  might 
occupy  the  time  in  going  through  such  a 
magnificent  building.  In  other  words, 
this  man  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
scenery  and  stage  carpentry.  Of  course 
these  are  well  enough,  and  we  must  have 
more  or  less  of  them;  but  you  know 
there  are  "houses  not  made  with  hands" 
that  are  greater  than  any  that  hands 
have  ever  made.  And  to  see  that  pos- 
sible architect  of  the  divine,  the  teacher, 
actually  at  work  with  the  sacred  mater- 
ials that  he  has  to  deal  with — to  see  this 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  is  a  sight  for 
gods  and  men. 

And  so  we  went  to  hear  a  recitation 
rather  than  to  see  the  building. 

It  was  a  class  in  geometry  that  we 
went  to  hear — just  such  a  class  as  there 
are  thousands  of,  the  country  over,  in 
this  great  land  of  ours.  It  consisted  of 
a  goodly  company  of  boys  and  girls  who 
had  got  along  so  far  in  the  school  course, 
and  who  were  in  their  seats,  with  books 
in  their  hands  chiefly  because  it  was  set 
down  in  the  curriculum  that  they  should 
do  that  particular  thing  at  that  particu- 
lar time. 

I  think  there  were  about  thirty  in  the 
class,  and,  of  that  number,  not  to  exceed 
five  did  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  that 
was  done  during  the  forty-five  minutes 
of  the  recitation.  (I  over  stayed  my 
half  hour.)  The  rest  of  the  class  rubbed 
the  rubber  ends  of  their  lead  pencils 
against  their  teeth,  for  the  most  part,  as 
the  minutes  went  by,  and,  with  knitted 
brows,  tried  to  make  out  what  it  was  all 
about,  anyhow. 

And  hard  work  they  had  of  it,  too,  I 
assure  you,  for  not  one  ray  of  light  to 


illumine  their  darkened  pathway  came 
from  the  alleged  luminary  who  sat  before 
them  drawing  $2,500  a  year  salary  ! 

He  "  heard  the  recitation  !" 

I  wonder  if  a  man  can  earn  $2,500  a 
year  "hearing  recitations?"  If  he  can, 
he  surely  has  what  the  great,  common, 
ordinary,  vulgar,  business  people  of  the 
world  (the  people  who  pay  the  bills), 
would  call  a  "soft  snap." 

And  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  a 
good  many  teachers,  those  who  draw  a 
good  deal  less  than  $2,500  a  year  salary, 
who  have  "soft  snaps,"  when  judged  by 
this  standard.  One  doesn't  have  to  be 
very  smart,  or  work  very  hard,  or  be  so 
very  learned  to  be  able  to  ask  questions, 
especially  if  the  book  is  right  before  his 
eyes,  with  both  questions  and  answers 
fairly  written  out.  And  Oh,  the  teach- 
ers who  teach  that  way  !  Do  you  teach 
that  way  ?  If  you  do,  ask  God  to  forgive 
you,  if  you~can  get  up  courage  enough  to 
do  so,  and  then  either  better  your  meth- 
ods in  the  business,  or  try  some  other 
sort  of  work. 

Well,  there  those  twenty-five  pupils 
sat,  and  the  teacher  worked  away  with 
the  five  who  could  do  something  with  the 
lesson.  These  five  were  bright  in  math- 
ematics. One  of  them  gave  a  very  adroit 
and  original  demonstration  of  one  of  the 
theorems  in  the  lesson;  but  it  was  chiefly 
Greek  to  the  bulk  of  the  class.  And  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  waste  going  on  in 
that  school  room  !  About  sixteen  per 
cent  of  the  class  were  getting  something 
out  of  the  work  undertaken,  and  the  rest 
"weren't  in  it,"  to  use  the  vernacular. 

Now  our  engineer  tells  me  that  he  can 
utilize  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  energy 
that  is  stored  up  in  the  coal  by  burning 
it  under  our  boiler.  That  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  that  teacher  was  doing  with 
that  class,  and  our  engineer  hasn't  been 
to  college  either.  And  it  does  seem  as 
though  we  ought  to  do  as  well  with  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schoolroom  as  one  can 
do  with  the  coal  under  a  boiler,  doesn't 
it? 

So  I  got  to  thinking  what  was  the 
matter  with  this  class,  and  here  is  a  part 
of  what  I  thought: 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  was  to 
blame.  He  has  a  false  and  thoroughly 
bad  idea  of  what  an  education  consists 
of.     He  believes  it  to  be,  in  the  main,  a 
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good  memory-knowledge  of  books,  and, 
believing  so,  that  is  what  he  tries  to 
make  his  pupils  the  possessors  of.  All 
his  methods  tend  in  that  direction.  He 
makes  his  boys  and  girls  memorize  the 
book,  and  his  part  of  the  performance 
is  simply  to  see  if  they  have  done  that 
thing  reasonably  well.  If  they  have,  he 
marks  it  so;  if  they  haven't,  he  sees  to 
it  that  they  stay  in  the  same  grade  an- 
other year.  Fine  work  that!  Especially 
when  dealing  with  immortal  souls! 

The  next  fault  was  with  the  pupils, 
one-half  of  whom  ought  never  to  have 
looked  into  a  geometry.  God  never 
made  them  to  look  into  a  geometry. 
They  had  no  faculty  or  sense  for  that 
sort  of  work,  and  if  they  hadn't,  all  the 
schools  and  teachers  in  Christendom  could 
not  give  it  to  them! 

You  remember  laughing  at  the  foolish 
millionaire,  who,  when  his  daughter's 
music  teacher  told  him  that  the  girl  had 
no  capacity  for  learning  music,  re- 
sponded: "D — n  it,  buy  her  a  capacity!" 
We  laughed  heartily  over  that  story,  of 
course  we  did.  That  father  was  such  a 
fool,  and  the  idea  of  buying  a  musical 
capicity  was  so  thoroughly  ridiculous! 
But  how  about  geometry  capacity?  And 
how  about  the  system  that  holds  to  the 
theory  that  each  and  every  pupil  must 
learn  geometry  if  they  are  ever  permit- 
ted to  graduate  in  new  clothes  and  have 
bouquets  brought  to  them  by  the  cart 
load  while  the  audience  fans  itself  and 
says  "wasn't  it  lovely?" 

But  I  don't  want  to  rail,  only  these 
things  make  me  almost  wild  when  I  see 
them — and  I  do  see  them,  and  their  likes, 
almost  every  time  I  walk  abroad  and 
turn  the  knob  of  a  school-room  door. 
Somehow  I  can't  help  contrasting  what 
actually  is  with  what  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve might  be  in  these  cases,  and  when 
I  see  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  "worked" 
for  an  hour,  and  observe  that,  for  the 
great  bulk  of  them  it  is  labor  in  vain,  I 
cannot  help  asking  myself  if  that  is 
really  the  best  thing  that  can  possibly 
be  done  in  the  way  of  educating  the  ris- 
ing generation.  Is  it?  Do  you  think  it 
is?  And  if  it  isn't,  what  can  we  do 
that  is  better? 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  my  friend 
and  I  left  the  class  room,  made  our 
bow  to  the  "Head  Master,"  and  returned 
to  our  carriage.    We  drove  a  block  or 


two,  when  my  companion  said:  "By  the 
way,  there  is  something  that  you  ought 
to  see.    Our  Industrial  School." 

And  I  replied:  "Surely!  I  had  rather 
see  the  inside  of  that  establishment  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  town."  And  so  we 
went  to  see  this  school. 

Now  I  dislike  to  play  the  role  of  Mo- 
mus,  and  it  is  ever  so  much  pleasanter  to 
say  only  nice  things  about  people  and 
places.  But  truth  is  greater  than  super- 
ficial politeness;  and  in  telling  what  we 
saw  in  this  school  I  shall  stick  to  the 
facts  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
outcome. 

The  building  we  entered  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  is 
commodious,  well  equipped  with  all  sorts 
of  machinery,  and  there  were  nearly  two 
hundred  boys  working  within  its  walls. 
These  boys  were  pupils  in  the  high 
school  from  which  we  had  just  come,  and 
were  doing  the  regular  course  there, 
with  this  work  as  a  sort-  of  an  extra. 
There  was  no  let  up  in  memory  work,  no 
matter  what  else  was  done! 

The  superintendent  of  the  school 
greeted  us  cordially,  and  detailed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class  to  show  us  around. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  guide  he  gave  us 
did  by  us  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
by  others,  but  here  is  what  he  did  for 
us:  He  began  at  the  bottom,  and  took 
us  first  to  the  boiler-room;  he  showed  us 
the  boiler,  and  furnace  underneath,  and 
explained  that  they  put  the  coal  into  the 
furnace,  where  it  burned  and  made  steam 
in  the  boiler!  He  called  our  attention 
to  the  name  of  the  firm  that  made  the 
boiler,  and  said  that  it  was  the  best  firm 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Then  he 
showed  us  the  engine,  where  the  steam 
went  when  it  left  the  boiler — the  engine 
that  made  all  the  wheels  in  the  shop  "go 
'round."  Then  he  took  us  to  the  door  of 
a  large  ground-floor  room  and  let  us  look 
in,  while  he  said:  "This  is  the  black- 
smith shop. "  We  could  see  boys  ham- 
mering in  rows  in  the  distance. 

Again,  as  we  stood  before  another  open 
door,  our  guide  explained:  "This  is  the 
carpenter  shop,"  and  we  saw  boys  shov- 
ing planes,  and  there  were  shavings  on 
the  floor.  "This  is  the  machine  shop," 
he  said,  and  it  was  so.  And  in  this  way 
we  "went  through  the  building." 

Finally  we  were  brought  in  front  of  a 
show-case  which  contained  some  of  the 
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manufactured  product  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  case  was  filled  with  beauti- 
ful things,  wonderfully  made,  and  all 
made  by  pupils  of  this  school.  We  ad- 
mired these  things.  We  were  glad  to  do 
so,  for  they  were  well  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration; and  having  done  this,  we  were 
escorted  back  to  the  office,  and  I  suppose 
that  it  was  counted  that  we  had  seen  the 
establishment.  Anyhow,  our  guide  was 
dismissed,  and  the  superintendent  seemed 
to  indicate  by  his  manner  that  he  was 
willing  to  bid  us  good-day.  It  is  a  busy 
world  we  all  live  in,  and  we  cannot  give 
much  time  to  strangers. 

But  the  man  was  a  gentleman,  and, 
relying  on  that  fact,  I  ventured  to  ask 
if  we  might  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
blacksmith's  shop  and  watch  the  boys  at 
their  work.  The  request  was  granted, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  "Head 
Master"  in  the  high  school  when  asked 
if  we  might  hear  a  class  recite.  But  it 
was  granted,  and  so  we  went  into  the 
blacksmith's  shop. 

We  found  there  about  twenty  boys 
working  with  the  ordinary  tools  and  ap- 
paratus of  such  a  place.  The  foreman 
was  moving  about  among  them  and  tell- 
ing them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it; 
and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  was  seeing  to 
it  that  they  did  as  they  were  told.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  very  skillful  man  and  a 
most  excellent  teacher  of  the  art  of  black- 
smithing.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  the 
very  man  for  the  place. 

We  watched  the  boys  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  I  said  to  the  foreman: 
"Do  you  succeed  in  making  good  me- 
chanics of  all  these  young  fellows?" 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  man's 
face  as  he  listened  to  my  question.  I 
can  tell  you,  though,  how  to  get  a  fac 
simile  of  it.  Go  to  your  looking-glass 
and  stand  up  before  it,  and  say  to  your 
reflected  self,  looking  the  same  squarely 
in  the  eye  as  you  speak:  "Do  you  suc- 
ceed in  making  go6d  scholars  out  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  in  your  classes?"  The 
glass  will  show  you  how  this  man  looked! 

And  he  replied:  "Oh,  no!  If  it  is  in 
them  to  learn  blacksmithing  I  can  help 
them  to  become  good  blacksmiths.  But 
if  it  is  not  born  in  them,  all  the  shops 
and  all  the  teachers  in  the  world  can  not 
get  it  into  them!"  And  I  thought — 
well,  you  know  by  this  time  just  what  I 
thought.     It's  an  old  story,    isn't  it? 


But  I  am  getting  to  think  that  it  is  just 
as  true  as  it  is  old. 

And  then,  once  started,  this  foreman 
went  on  talking  as  follows:  "No,  I 
have  some  boys  here  who  will  never  be 
blacksmiths.  But  this  work  is  in  the 
course,  and  they  send  the  boys  to  me  and 
I  have  to  do  the  very  best  I  can  with 
them.  But  it  is  work  in  vain  for  a  good 
many  of  them.  There  is  that  boy  at  the 
last  anvil  in  this  row.  He  has  been  here 
longer  than  any  other  boy  in  the  shop — 
has  had  what  we  call  three  terms'  work 
at  it;  and  this  morning,  when  I  gave 
him  that  piece  of  iron  he  is  working  on 
now,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  wrought  iron 
or  cast  iron!" 

I  looked  incredulous,  but  the  man  as- 
sured me  that  he  told  the  truth,  and  I 
said: 

"Is  he  a  dull  boy  in  other  things?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  foreman.  "He 
is  the  leader  of  the  high  school  band,  and 
I  am  told  he  is  a  most  excellent  musician. 
And  I  guess  he  is,"  he  added,  "though  I 
only  know  about  that  from  what  others 
say,  for  I  know  nothing  about  music  my- 
self— never  had  any  taste  for  it!" 

And  I  thought  

I'm  thinking  yet,  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  I  had  come  to  some  definite  con- 
clusions as  to  just  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  an  educational  way,  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  these  cases  that  I  meet  and 
that  you  meet,  turn  whichever  way  we 
may.  Surely  there  must  be  something  bet- 
ter than  we  are  now  doing.  And,  if  there 
is,  we  must  find  it.  Meantime,  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  with  the  old  ways, 
and  what  we  have;  but  as  sure  as  God 
lives,  and  as  His  little  ones  live,  we  will 
keep  thinking  and  trying  for  something 
better. 

I  asked  the  foreman  about  the  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  wrought  iron  work  that 
we  saw  in  the  show  case,  and  which  we 
were  told  came  from  his  shop. 

"O,"  he  said,  "that  was  all  done  by  a 
couple  of  boys  that  were  with  me  last 
year.  They  were  perfect  geniuses  at 
that  sort  of  thing,  took  to  it  from  the 
start  as  a  duck  does  to  water!" 

"Then  I  understand  that  you  can  not 
get  all  your  boys  to  do  such  work?"  I 
said. 

Look  in  the  glass  again! 
We  spent  an  hour  longer  looking  about 
among  the  boys  at  work.    I  should  like 
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to  spend  an  hour  telling  you  what  we 
saw,  but  I  can  not  do  it  here.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that,  for  this  day  and  age, 
that  Industrial  Training;  School  is  on  the 
right  track.  It  can  not  make  black- 
smiths out  of  musicians,  but  it  can  make 
"away  up"  mechanics  out  of  those  who 
have  any  head  for  that  sort  of  thing! 

And  that  is  what  we  need  to-day. 
Our  schools  have  been  making  preachers, 


and  teachers,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
for  ages,  and  we  are  pretty  well  stocked 
up  on  those  lines.  And  so  I  am  glad  to 
see  some  of  the  public  money  spent  for 
educating  our  young  people  on  new  lines. 
For  in  this  way — but  I  must  not  go 
further  on  the  subject  here  and  now. 
Why  did  I  strike  it  so  late  in  this  paper? 
But  you  work  it  out,  and  that  v/ill  do 
just  as  well — yes,  ever  so  much  better. 


THE  TRAIN-HERALD  AT  G-ALIGNAN. 

ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  FERNAND  BEISSIER  BY  MRS.  GEO.  P.  BROWN. 

I  was  told  a  good  story,  while  waiting  By  the  side  of  the  station  stands  a 

for  the  train  at  G-alignan,  a  small  village  little  arbor  from  which  hang  the  luscious 

surrounded  by  trees  which  sheltered  it  grapes  swollen  almost  to  bursting;  a  few 

from  the  burning  sun.    The  road  lies  be-  wooden  tables   and   some  stools  with 
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fore  you,  bordered  on  each  side  by  dried, 
dusty  plantain.  Not  far  away  is  the 
church,  an  old  low  building  of  black 
stone,  with  its  three  bells  ranged  in  a 
triangle  upon  the  top  of  the  facade,  all 
in  a  frame  of  stone,  and  surmounted 
with  an  iron  cock  which  creaks  as  it 
turns  in  the  wind.  In  the  distance  the 
vines  and  the  fields  of  olives  cover  the 
plains  and  hills.  * 

The  station  is  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village.  Oh!  a  small  station,  not 
important  at  all,  before  which  the  trains 
pass  slowly,  stopping  only  when  some 
passenger  or  packet  is  to  be  left  or 
taken  on. 


broken  cane  make  up  the  furniture. 
This  is  called  the  "Grand  Cafe  of  the 
Universe;"  because,  I  must  tell  you,  at 
Galignan  everything  is  grand.  There  is 
the  G-rand  Street,  the  Grand  Place,  the 
Grand  Fountain,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Cafe. 

It  was  under  this  arbor  that  we  waited. 
Above  our  heads  the  bees  buzzed  around 
the  great  clusters  of  blond  grapes,  and 
among  the  plantain  the  grasshoppers 
sang. 

Galignan  is  noted  for  its  Muscatel 
grapes  and  its  exquisite  white  wine;  but, 
more  important  than  this,  it  possesses 
also  Bartholemew  Trophime  Cassoulet, 
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an  employe  at  the  station,  celebrated 
for  many  miles  around  for  the  superb 
way  in  which  he  cries  at  the  departure 
of  each  train:  "  Passengers-for-Gaillar- 
gues-Ferigoulet-Baracan  -  and  -  Ta-r-r-ras- 
con- all  aboard!"  The  words  come  out 
like  the  shots  of  a  musket,  and  the  last 
vibrates  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
windows  shake;  the  grasshoppers  stop 
singing;  the  dogs  hide  in  their  kennels. 
He  can  be  heard  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  village,  and  the  old  men  sitting  in 
the  sun  take  out  their  great  watches  from 
their  vest  pockets,  look  at  them,  then 
murmer  approvingly:  "Half  past  four; 
the  train  to  Tarascon;  my  watch  is 
right!" 

He  had  above  all  a  way  of  calling  the 
last  word,  Tarascon,  which  is  a  hit; 
"  Tar-r-r-rascon !"  That  roll  with  a  for- 
midable noise. 

The  people  there,  in  good  faith,  assure 
you  that  he  would  only  have  to  wish  it,  to 
enter  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris;  already 
many  propositions  have  been  made  to 
him.  For  you  do  not  doubt  that  with 
such  a  voice,  Bartholemew  Trophime 
Cassoulet  sings.  Once  each  month  he 
goes  to  Nimes  to  pass  an  evening  with  a 
cousin,  who  is  trombone  in  the  cafe-con- 
cert of  the  Esplanade;  he  it  was  who 
brought  to  Galignan  all  the  songs  in 
vogue.  For  eight  nights  they  had  a  re- 
union at  the  Grand  Cafe  of  the  Universe, 
where  they  sang  everything, — both  Old 
and  new.  He  was  never  tired,  and  all 
who  listened  to  him  clapped  their  hands 
and  cried:  "Oh!  that  Cassoulet!  There 
is  no  one  like  him ! 

But  the  most  fervent  admirer  of  Cas- 
soulet, the  one  who  followed  him  like  his 
shadow,  and  applauded  loudest,  before 
he  began  even,  was  Jean-Baptiste  Mal- 
lamprat,  the  carpenter  of  Grand  Street, 
and  chorister  of  the  church  at  Galigan. 
Never  had  Mallamprat  dared  to  compare 
himself  to  Cassoulet.  He  recognized 
him  as  his  master;  never  had  the 
thought  come  to  him  that  he  could 
be  equal  to  one  he  considered  inimit- 
able. 

Mallamprat  has  merit  however,  and 
his  partisans — but  he  himself  silences 
them,  and  gives  them  the  signal  to  ap- 
plaud when  Cassoulet  sings  one  of  his 
brilliant  and  superb  refrains.  Cassoulet 
would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  world  for  his 
friend    Mallamprat,     and  Mallamprat 


would  throw  himself  into  the  fire  for  his 
comrade  Cassoulet. 

Now,  one  Saturday  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  Cassoulet,  seated  before 
the  door  of  the  station  smoking  his  pipe, 
saw  Mallamprat  walking  rapidly  toward 
him,  wiping  his  face  with  his  large  red- 
cornered  handkerchief.  He  was  gesticu- 
lating with  his  long  thin  arms.  As  soon 
as  he  spied  his  friend  he  hurried  still 
faster,  making  signs,  and  calling  to 
him, 

Cassoulet  being  large  and  fat,  with 
rather  short  legs,  sat  still  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  "Well,  what's  the 
matter?"  said  he.  "A-h-h!"  exclaimed 
Mallamprat,  and  gesticulated  all  the 
more,  and  dropped  upon  the  bench  where 
his  comrade  sat. 

Cassoulet  opened  his  large  eyes,  shin- 
ing like  fireflies.     "Well?"  repeated  he. 

"Ah! — ah! — Oh! — oh!"  catching  his 
breath.     Cassoulet  tranquilly  waited. 

Finally,  his  friend,  all  in  one  breath, 
told  him  what  had  happened. 

'  'The-n  ext-day ,  -Sunday,  -he- was-obliged- 
to-go-to-Baracan.-A-baptism-at-which-he- 
must-assist.  -His-sister's-child-and-he-was- 
to-be-god -father. -A-splendid-little-fellow- 
almost-as-large-as-his-papa-  and  -  mamma- 
already,  -and- who-  resembled  -  him,  -which- 
was-astonishing!— The- baptism- would-be- 
magnificent  !— All  -  the-f  amily-invited.  — It- 
was-impossible-to-refuse,-  or- to  -cause-all- 
the-invitations-to-  be-countermanded,  -the- 
curate,-the-relations,-the-god-mother-and- 
all-the-others. 

' '  Besides,  -  the  -  preparations  -  for  -  the- 
feast  -  were  -  already  -  made.— If  -  he  -  had- 
known-it-a-few-days-sooner-he-could-have- 
had-the-  ceremony  -  delayed.  —But  -  people- 
never  -  do  -  as  -  they  -  ought !— They  -  never- 
think-of -others.— They-had-arranged  -  ev- 
ery thin  g-without-consulting-him,-and-he- 
had  -  j  ust  -  recei  ved-a-letter-that-informed- 
him-of-all. " 

Cassoulet,  astounded,  looked  at  him, 
and  heard  him  without  comprehending  a 
word.  The  other  continued,  gesticu- 
lating more  and  more,  sometimes  slap- 
ping him  upon  his  shoulder,  sometimes 
shaking  his  hands,  and  finishing  by  say- 
ing that  under  the  circumstances,  he 
alone  could  save  him. 

1  'I-shall-depend-upon-you, "  said  he,  see- 
ing that  the  other  did  not  respond. 
1  'Thanks.  And-now-there-is-between-us- 
an-eternal  friendship!" 
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'  'But  you  have  not  told  me  what  service 
I  am  to  render,"  said  Cassoulet. 

Mallamprat  looked  astonished,  then 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh:  "My  faith, 
that  is  true!  Here  it  is  in  two  words: 
To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  there  will  be 
grand  mass.  If  I  am  not  there  who  will 
sing?  One  person  only  can  take  my 
place;  it  is  you.  So  you  must  do  it  or  I 
am  a  lost  man.  No  train  passes  during 
the  mass  nor  the  vespers.  To-morrow 
you  sing  for  me,  and  upon  my  return  we 
will  drink  together  one  of  those  good 
bottles  of  white  wine  that  you  know  I 
have  in  reserve  for  my  friends." 

The  thought  of  the  white  wine  made 
Cassoulet  smile.  Yes,  he  knew  it,  and 
liked  it  yet  better.  He  winked  his  eye 
and  said:  "I  accept!"  He  was  really  glad 
to  render  a  service  to  his  old  comrade. 

"Then  I  shall  depend  upon  you,"  said 
Mallamprat. 

"Agreed, "  responded  the  other.  "Go 
to  your  baptism  at  your  ease.  It  will  be 
all  right." 

"You  know  what  you  are  to  do?" 

"Perfectly,  I  have  heard  you  often 
enough  to  know  what  you  do.  When  it 
is  your  turn,  they  give  you  a  sign  and 
you  commence. " 

"That's  right!  If  you  wish,  you  can 
practice  a  little  this  evening." 

Just  then  the  train  whistled,  and  Cas- 
soulet sprang  up.  "Good-by,  Jean-Bap- 
tiste,  and  enjoy  yourself." 

"Good-by,  Trophime,  and  thanks!"  And 
Mallamprat  rushed  home  to  inform  his 
folks  that  all  went  well,  while  Cassoulet 
sprang  to  the  door  just  as  the  train  ar- 
rived, and  his  vibrant,  "Passengers-for- 
Gaillargues,-Ferigoulet,  -Baracan,  -  and- 
Tar-r-rascon ;  all  aboard ',"  was  heard. 

The  next  day  all  Galignan  was  at 
mass;  men,  women,  and  children.  It  had 
been  noised  about  the  evening  before, 
that  Cassoulet  was  to  take  the  place  of 
Mallamprat.  Galignan  knew  well  their 
singer  and  expected  a  superb  perform- 
ance. And  the  mass  was  grand!  Oh! 
my  friends,  what  a  success!  And  what 
a  voice!  The  windows  shook,  and  the 
little  stone  saints,  motionless  in  their 
nitches,  seemed  about  to  awake  from 
their  eternal  slumber.    It  sounded  like 


the  notes  of  a  trumpet,  roiling  sometime, 
like  thunder,  dominating  the  organs 
drowning  it  entirely. 

It  was  truly  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
and  all  Galignan  talks  about  it  yet. 

At  the  close  they  wished  to  give  Cas- 
soulet a  veritable  ovation.  But  he  had 
only  time  to  rush  to  the  station,  and  five 
minutes  after  the  people  heard  more  so- 
norous and  grand  than  ever  his  habitual 
cry :  ' 1  Passengers-f or-Gaillargues  -  Feri- 
goulet, -Baracan,  -  and  -  Tar  -  r-rascon  ;  all 
aboard/" 

The  hour  for  vespers  arrived.  Here 
they  expected  something  very  fine.  All 
went  well;  Cassoulet's  triumph  continued. 

The  sermon  began.  The  curate  had 
much  to  say  that  day.  He  congratulated 
everybody;  gently  and  complacently 
turned  his  pretty  phrases,  seeking  the 
finest  words  and  the  newest  periphrases. 
You  ought  to  have  heard  what  he  said  of 
Cassoulet;  he  compared  his  voice  to  the 
trumpets  of  Jericho  which  made  the  walls 
to  crumble. 

Cassoulet,  all  this  time,  having  nothing 
to  do,  and  the  heat  being  excessive,  was 
leaning  back  comfortably  in  his  big  arm 
chair,  and  sweetly  sleeping,  lost  in  rosy 
dreams. 

The  organist  listened,  his  hands  on  the 
key-board,  ready  to  play.  He  had  not 
noticed  that  Cassoulet  was  asleep. 

When  the  curate  finished  he  pressed 
his  foot  upon  the  pedals  and  touched 
Cassoulet's  elbow,  saying:  "Ready,  we 
come  now." 

Cassoulet  suddenly  awoke,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and,  unmindful  of  his  surround- 
ings, sang  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder: 
"Passengers  -for-  Gaillargues,  -  Ferigou- 
let,  -  Baracan  -  and  -  Tar  -  r  -  rascon ;  all 
aboard!" 

They  did  not  tell  me  what  followed,  as 
just  then  the  train  entered  the  station 
and  the  voice  of  Cassoulet  called  us.  But 
if  you  ever  pass  a  day  in  Galignan  get 
them  to  tell  you  the  story.  I  have 
written  it  as  it  was  told  me,  but  the 
accompaniment  of  the  bright  sun,  the 
white  wine,  and  the  grasshoppers  which 
sang  and  seemed  to  laugh  among  the 
plantains  are  wanting. 
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SOME  UNIMPORTANT  LETTERS  OF  IMPORTANT  MEN. 

I.  W.  HOWERTH,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Phelps,  who  for  more  than  a  generation 
has  been  connected  with  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  I, have  been 
permitted  to  look  over  a  collection  of  in- 
teresting letters.  They  were  written  by 
various  authors,  and  usually  contain  some 
direction  in  regard  to  work  then  in 
course  of  publication.  A  few  were  writ- 
ten to  the  manager  of  a  local  lecture 
course.  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Bryant, 
Whittier,  Holland,  Bayard  Taylor, 
George  Wm.  Curtis,  Chas.  Sumner, 
Profs.  Gray  and  Agassiz,  and  many 
other  famous  men  are  represented.  The 
letters  themselves  are  comparatively  un- 
important, yet  they  show  these  men  in 
an  attitude  unfamiliar  to  the  public. 
We  all  know  more  or  less  of  their  lives, 
especially  of  their  books.  We  are  likely, 
however,  to  see  them  only  through  their 
books,  or  through  the  halo  which  their 
biographers  throw  about  them.  These 
letters  give  us  a  glimpse  of  them  as  they 
were  watching  their  books  go  through 
the  press,  or  stipulating  about  the  de- 
livery of  a  lecture.  They  were  not  sit- 
ting for  a  photograph. 

As  specimens  of  chirography  I  must 
say  these  letters  are  not  things  of 
beauty.  They  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween genius  and  good  penmanship. 
Horace  Greeley  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  the  most  ingeniously  illegible 
writer  this  country  ever  produced,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  Wendell  Phillips, 
Chas.  Sumner,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  or 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  could  have  pressed 
him  hard  in  a  contest  for  producing  the 
most  unreadable  pot-hooks.  The  signa- 
ture of  Wendell  Phillips  looks — as  Web- 
ster said  of  the  word,  would,  when  writ- 
ten by  Choate — like  a  small  gridiron 
struck  by  lightning.  If  Chas.  Sumner 
had  written  his  name  literally  on  the 
scroll  of  Fame,  the  goddess  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  charge  of  that  manuscript 
would  not  have  been  able  to  decipher  it. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge's  name,  as  he  writes 
it,  is  a  unique  work  of  art.  It  is  forked 
lightning  done  in  ink.  There  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  Prof.  Agassiz's  bad  penmanship, 
for  he  was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  his 


hand-writing  never  learned  to  speak 
English. 

All  the  writing,  however,  is  not  bad. 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Holland, 
and  George  William  Curtis  wrote  a  re- 
spectable hand.  A  letter  from  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  dated  1877,  is  written 
in  tolerably  good  form.  I  am  told  that 
even  now  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  his 
hand-writing  is  plain,  neat,  and  legible. 
Bryant's  penmanship  is  decidedly  femi- 
nine. So  is  Taylor's.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions none  of  the  letters  before  me 
would  distinguish  a  kindergarten  pupil. 
Some  of  them  would  disgrace  him,  Not 
a  single  letter  is  correctly  punctuated. 
Now  and  then  I  find  one  with  commas, 
periods,  and  dashes  scattered  through  it 
promiscuously,  and  often  I  come  across 
one  written  as  if  punctuation  marks  had 
never  been  invented. 

Though  the  bad  writer  may  find  much 
comfort  here,  the  poor  speller  will  meet 
with  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment, for  the  spelling  is  invariably  good. 
Fred  Douglas,  indeed,  writes  until  with 
two  l's,  which  is  not  a  modern  spelling, 
but  this,  I  believe,  is  the  only  misspelled 
word.  In  the  early  days  it  seems  chil- 
dren did  learn  how  to  spell. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  point  to 
be  noticed  in  the  letters  is  the  evident 
care  with  which  these  men  saw  their 
work  through  the  press.  The  smallest 
matters  engage  their  attention.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  William  Cullen  Bryant 
in  which  he  asks  the  printer  to  omit  the 
dieeresis  in  a  word.  William  Allen  But- 
ler, the  author  of  "Nothing  to  Wear" 
orders  a  semicolon  changed  to  a. comma; 
that  the  word,  to,  in  a  certain  phrase 
must  not  be  in  italics,  and  that  the 
hyphen  in  a  compound  word  be  removed. 
These  are,  of  course,  mere  minutiae  of 
correction  to  which  the  writers  no  doubt 
gave  very  reluctant  attention.  An 
author  speeding  along  on  the  wings  of 
Inspiration  is  not  likely  to  be  very  observ- 
ant of  small  things  like  marks  of  punctu- 
ation. 

Other  letters  suggest  that  the  Muse 
which  writers  invoke  leaves  them  some- 
times to  their  own  resources.  Charles 
Sumner  had    written  a  monologue  en- 
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titled  "Prophetic  Voices  Concerning 
America."  He  writes  to  the  printer  as 
follows:  "In  my  last  proof  I  altered 
this  [concerning]  to  of  Please  do  not 
make  the  change  until  you  hear  from  me, 
as  I  am  in  doubt.  "  When  this  monologue 
first  appeared,  in  1867,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  it  was  called  ' '  Prophetic  Voices 
About  America."  About  was  changed 
in  1874  to  Concerning,  and  then,  as 
the  letter  shows,  Mr.  Sumner  was  not 
sure  but  that  of  was  the  word  he  should 
use.  Now  we  should  not  expect  the 
Muse  to  help  an  author  out  in  such  minor 
affairs  as  punctuation  and  spelling,  but 
to  leave  him  hunting  about  for  seven 
years  for  a  suitable  word  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  ungrateful. 

Prophetic  Voices,  however,  was  prose. 
This  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Muse's  neglect.  But  Longfellow, 
too,  it  seems,  kept  changing  his  work 
after  it  was  in  the  printer's  hands.  He 
orders  one  word  substituted  for  another, 
phrases  altered,  and,  in  short,  kept 
working  away  at  his  poems,  striving  to 

"File  off  the  mortal  part 
Of  glowing  thought  with  attic  art," 

until  they  were  in  print. 

All  this  serves  to  show  that  genius  or 
inspiration  does  not  relieve  from  careful- 
ness and  drudgery.  Nor  do  they  keep 
an  author  from  stumbling.  A  letter 
from  Bayard  Taylor  shows  that  his  in- 
spiration was  not  verbal.  He  is  writing 
of  his  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust.  I 
give  the  letter  entire: 

44  Clinton  Place,  ) 
New  York,  Jan.  30,  1871.  ) 
Gentlemen: — I  have  this  moment  detected 
a  singular  oversight.    Page  226,  line  15,  is  one 
foot  too  short.    It  reads: 

"Relate,  but  which  so  fain  hears  not  the  one." 

Please  have  it  changed  to: 
"So  fain  relate,  but  which  so  fain  hears  not 
the  one" — 

which  is  at  the  same  time  exactly  the  original. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  I  overlooked  it. 

In  haste,  very  truly, 

Bayard  Taylor. 
Please  hurry  with  the  notes. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  letter  is 
in  the  second  part  of  Faust,  act  III., 
speech  of  Helena,    Completed  it  stands: 

"  Happened  have  many  things  which  people 

far  and  wide 
So  fain  relate,  but  which  so  fain  hears  not  the 

one 

Of  whom  the  legend  rose,  and  to  a  fable  grew." 


Observe  the  postscript  which  Mr. 
Taylor  adds,  "Please  hurry, "  etc.  Haste 
is  characteristic  of  these  letters.  E.  P. 
Whipple,  the  great  essayist  and  critic, 
writes:  "Can't  you  'rush  things'  a 
little  faster?"  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge 
asks  the  publisher  to.  have  his  A  Chance 
for  Yourself  "put  into  type  as  soon  as 
possible."  Prof.  Agassiz  finds  it  would 
be  "a  great  convenience"  if  he  could 
have  his  proofs  "in  a  few  days."  One 
suspects  that  the  delight  with  which  an 
author  contemplates  his  work  in  print 
had  something  to  do  with  this  haste. 

The  letters  in  regard  to  lecturing  are 
of  no  special  importance  except  as  auto- 
graphs. A  note  from  Wendell  Phillips  is, 
perhaps,  an  exception,  since  it  shows  his 
inclination  to  lecture  on  topics  of  current 
interest.  "I  think  it  quite  certain,"  he 
says,  "that  I  can  lecture  for  you  next 
season.  The  subject  will  be  some  topic 
of  politics,  interesting  at  the  time.  My 
fee,"  he  adds,  "will  be  $60."  This  was 
in  1865.  In  the  same  year  Fred  Douglas 
writes:  "My  subject  will  be:  'The 
Assassination  and  Its  Lessons.'  I  shall 
expect  as  my  lecturing  fee  $50."  A 
prominent  divine,  at  that  time  living  in 
Boston,  says:  "I  shall  lecture  but  little 
and  at  $50  and  my  expenses.  That  is 
more  than  my  lecture  is  worth,  but  not 
more  than  my  time  is  worth. "  This  con- 
fession throws  some  light  on  the  question 
as  to  how  some  living  divines  in  the  lec- 
ture field  can  conscientiously  charge  $1 50 
to  $200  a  night,  a  fact  which  on  the 
grounds  of  exchange-value  I  have  never 
been  able  to  explain. 

There  are  other  interesting  suggestions 
in  this  autographic  collection  which  I 
cannot  now  follow  out.  I  find  nothing, 
however,  to  indicate  that  our  great 
writers  differed  much  from  ordinary  men, 
or  that  they  worked  in  a  different  way. 
The  closer  one  gets  to  them  the  more 
clearly  one  sees  how  large  a  part  of  their 
success  was  due  to  hard  work  and  pains- 
taking. One  concludes  that,  after  all,  the 
difference  between  greatness  and  medi- 
ocrity is  not  very  wide.  One's  notion  of 
genius  is  not  degraded,  but  one's  confi- 
dence in  the  result  of  honest,  patient 
effort  is  exalted.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
reflections  likely  to  be  suggested  by  a 
perusal  of  these  letters. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  aid  the  teacher  to  improve  his  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches.  That  is  also  the  general  purpose  of  the  preceding  Department.  We  shall  here  present  ways  and  means  of 
teaching  a  course  of  study  in  every  grade  of  rural  or  city  schools.  These  Suggestions  are  intended  to  meet  the  teacher's 
needs  each  month.  Those  in  the  September  number  are  for  the  rirst  month's  work;  those  in  the  October  number  for  the 
second  month ;  and  so  on. 


In  the  Country  School. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  other 
place  where  a  teacher  is  thrown  so  com- 
pletely upon  himself  for  both  resources 
and  guidance,  as  in  the  country  school. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  an  evil,  by  any 
means.  If  he  is  a  person  self-reliant, 
earnest  in  his  work,  well  prepared  for 
his  vocation,  and  endowed  with  the  power 
of  meeting  emergencies,  it  may  be  most 
fortunate  both  for  him  and  for  his  pupils, 
that  he  has  no  superintendent,  no  cast- 
iron  course  of  study,  no  strictly  pre- 
scribed grades,  nor  established  methods 
to  conform  to. 


threatening  phenomena;  and  he  will  be 
prepared  to  dissipate  the  storm  if  possi- 
ble; if  not,  to  meet  it  at  no  disadvantage. 

Even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  making 
of  announcements  to  his  pupils,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  do  it  in  the  proper  way,  at 
the  proper  time,  omitting  nothing,  mak- 
ing no  confused  or  bungling  statements, 
and  wasting  no  words.  An  excellent  aid 
is  to  have  tablets,  or  a  sheet  of  loose  pa- 
per, lying  on  his  desk  at  all  times,  on 
which  he  will  make  notes  of  anything 
that  needs  to  be  said,  at  any  moment 
when  it  occurs  to  him;  and  then,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  will  speak  by  the  card. 


Nothing  is  more  important  for  any 
teacher,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
country  school,  than  to  be  prepared  be- 
forehand for  whatever  may  arise.  Lack 
in  this  regard  is  probably  much  more 
frequently  a  cause  of  failure  than  lack  of 
ability,  lack  of  appliances,  or  lack  of 
outside  support.  A  wise  teacher  will  be 
certain  to  go  before  no  class  without  hav- 
ing looked  carefully  over  the  lesson  for 
the  day  in  the  quiet  of  his  study.  In 
this  way,  he  knows  precisely  what  is 
coming,  he  knows  where  difficulties  are 
likely  to  arise,  and  he  will  have  plans  for 
meeting  them.  If  he  knows  his  pupils  as 
he  ought  to  know  them,  he  will  know 
where  each  one  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
stumble,  and  he  will  have  devised  some 
special  plan  of  meeting  that  pupil's  spec- 
ial needs.  Such  a  course  will  have  an 
enormous  influence  in  establishing  the 
teacher  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  pupils.  They  will  feel  that  whatever 
may  happen,  he  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. And  all  this  is  quite  as  true  in  re- 
spect to  matters  of  discipline  and  man- 
agement, as  in  matters  of  instruction. 
In  the  school  world,  as  in  the  world  of 
nature,  storms  seldom  burst  out  without 
ample  warning.  The  teacher  who  is 
alert  and  thoughtful  will  take  note  of 


A  little  ceremony  at  times  has  a  good 
effect,  especially  upon  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country, — a  formal  1  'Good  morning," 
on  opening,  and  a  formal  "Good  night," 
at  dismission.  While  this  is  made 
formal,  it  should  by  no  means  be  heart- 
less; let  the  tones  be  round,  full,  and 
hearty,  and  let  time  enough  be  taken  to 
make  an  impression.  On  the  entrance 
of  a  visitor,  it  may  be  well  at  times  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  the  school  to  rise 
and  greet  him  with  a  proper  salute. 
Visiting  the  schools  of  Toronto  at  one 
time,  in  company  with  Superintendent 
Hughes,  nothing  impressed  me  more 
pleasantly  than  to  see  the  children  rise 
and,  in  response  to  the  superintendent's 
"  Good  morning,  children,"  make  a  grace- 
ful gesture  with  the  right  hand  and  return 
a  ringing,  hearty  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Hughes."  Some  such  well-managed 
ceremony  does  much  to  remove  the  awk- 
wardness and  boorishness  which  too 
often  trouble  children  in  the  country. 
*    *    *  * 

Of  course,  every  good  teacher  will  have 
a  program;  it  will  be  carefully  prepared, 
conspicuously  posted,  and  strictly  fol 
lowed.  Such  a  program  saves  much 
time;  but  perhaps  that  is  the  smallest 
part  of  its  value.    It  trains  pupils  into 
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the  habit  of  planning  their  work  before- 
hand. It  is  the  lack  of  this  habit  which 
causes  more  noise,  confusion,  wasted 
effort,  and  vexation,  in  the  world  than 
almost  any  other  one  thing.  But  this  is 
not  all,  perhaps  not  the  best  to  be  said 
for  a  good  program  carefully  followed. 
It  has  a  wonderful  power  in  developing  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  At  the  appointed 
moment,  the  exercise  is  due;  it  will  be 
rigidly  demanded;  the  pupil  knew  before- 
hand that  it  would  be  demanded  at  that 
time.  Thus  he  grows  into  the  habit  of  feel- 
ing fully  responsible  for  demands  which 
must  be  met,  and  for  which  preparation 
can  be  made.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten for  a  moment,  that  the  effect  of  a 
school  for  good  or  evil  is  vastly  greater 


of  governing  a  school.  Pupils  who  are 
kept  thoroughly  busy  at  what  they  should 
be  doing  scarcely  need  any  further  gov- 
ernment. Even  good  pupils  can  not  be 
trusted  if  they  have  nothing  to  do,  or  if 
they  are  not  doing  what  they  ought  to  be 
doing.  If  I  wrere  asked,  what  is  the 
"  best  method  "  of  preventing  whispering 
in  school? — did  you  ever  hear  that  ques- 
tion?— I  should  say,  Give  every  pupil 
some  right  and  useful  thing  to  do,  and 
then  be  sure  that  he  is  busy  doing  it.  And 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  respecting 
those  other  practices  which  so  often 
waste  time,  spoil  pupils,  and  make  the 
teacher's  school-life  a  prolonged  torture. 
Here,  again,  the  law  of  habit  applies 
with  full  force;  he  who  forms  the  habit 
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in  the  habits  it  fosters  than  in  the  formal 
lessons  it  teaches;  no  amount  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  can  atone  for  the  formation 
of  bad  habits,  of  thought,  speech,  or  ac- 
tion. Habits  make  character;  some  one 
has  pithily  said:  "  Sow  an  act,  and  you 
reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap 
a  character;  sow  a  character,  and  you 
reap  a  destiny." 

*       *       *  * 

One  most  important  point,  in  all  the 
teacher's  planning  and  preparing,  will 
be  to  see  that  every  pupil,  in  recitation 
hour  and  in  study  hours  alike,  has  some- 
thing pressing  upon  him  to  be  done,  and 
that  he  is  held  strictly  responsible  for 
the  doing  of  it.  In  this  one  thing  alone, 
lies  more  than  half  of  the  whole  matter 


of  being  always  busy  at  something  which 
he  ought  to  do  will  never  have  time  to  be 
busy  at  anything  else.  E.  C.  H. 


Science  for  Little  Folks. 

(Written  for  Work  and  Play,  by  Gilbert  B.  Morrison.) 

I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time 
that  I  would  write  to  you  about  Science. 
You  will  open  your  big,  round  eyes  and 
wonder  what  that  means.  Well,  I  will 
tell  you,  and  you  will  be  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  science  is  that  which  we 
know  of  things.  You  see,  you  already 
know  some  science,  for  you  know  some- 
thing about  things.  You  know  many 
things  about  your  toys,  and  about  trees 
and  flowers.    You  know  something  about 
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fire  and  water,  and  that  they  are  not 
very  good  friends  at  all  times.  Some- 
times science  is  called  a  fairy-land,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  wonderful  things 
to  know  and  learn  about  it.  Science 
fairy  stories  are  true.  This  will  make 
you  like  them,  for  most  boys  and  girls 
like  stories  best  when  they  know  they 
are  true.  I  will  tell  you  one.  Here 
it  is: 

Many,  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
little  fairy  so  light  that  nobody  could 
feel  him,  and  so  thin  that  nobody  could 
see  him.  He  used  to  fly  everywhere, 
this  little  fairy.  Sometimes  he  would 
soar  away  above  the  clouds,  and  some- 
times visit  cities  of  distant  lands. 

This  little  sprite  was  a  wonderful  little 
fellow  to  do  good  in  secret  when  nobody 
knew  about  it.  Sometimes  he  would 
come  into  the  house  unseen  by  anyone, 
and  make  the  fire  burn  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  then  with  a  whisk  and  a 
frolic  go  rushing  up  the  chimney.  This 
little  fairy's  name  is  Oxygen.  Isn't  that 
a  pretty  name? 

Well,  when  Oxygen  comes  into  the  fire 
place  he  comes  on  a  visit  to  see  a  little 
friend  of  his  who  lives  in  the  firewood, 
and  a  gay  time  these  two  friends  have 
when  they  get  together.  They  rush  into 
each  other's  tiny  arms,  and  they  love 
each  other  so  much  that  they  never  let 
go  till  a  long  time  after  they  have 
whisked  up  the  chimney  and  floated  away 
in  the  air. 

Now,  you  will  want  to  know  the  name 
of  this  other  fairy  whom  Oxygen  loves 
so  much.  His  name  is  Carbon.  That, 
too,  is  a  pretty  name.  Now  these  little 
friends,  when  they  are  embracing  each 
other,  are  changed  in  every  way.  They 
are  not  like  Oxygen  when  alone,  or  like 
Carbon  when  alone.  Let  us  call  this 
little  pair  the  Carbon  -  Oxygen  pair. 
When  the  fire  burns  bright  you  may  al- 
ways know  that  Oxygen  has  come  to 
visit  Carbon,  that  they  are  having  a 
merry  dance,  and  that  hundreds  of  little 
Carbon-Oxygen  couples  are  waltzing  up 
the  chimney  while  the  wind  plays  them  a 
merry  tune. 

One  fine  day  in  spring,  after  one  of 
these  frolics,  this  little  fairy  pair  was 
flying  about  in  the  air,  enjoying  the 
bright  sunshine. 

"Let  us  go  over  to,  that  apple  tree," 
said  Oxygen  to  Carbon,  "and  see  those 


little  leaves  that  are  just  peeping  out  of 
the  branches." 

"All  right,"  said  Carbon,  and  away 
they  went  as  swiftly  as  the  wind,  and  as 
happy  as  a  bird. 

They  were  not  long  on  the  way,  for 
the  wind  was  blowing  toward  the  tree, 
and  you  know  how  hard  the  wind  can 
push  when  it  gets  started.  They  were 
flying  so  fast  that  they  could  hardly  stop 
when  they  got  to  the  tree,  but  ■  they 
reached  out  their  tiny  hands  just  in  time 
to  catch  hold  of  a  leaf  as  the  wind  was 
about  to  carry  them  past. 

"Oh!"  said  Carbon,  "see  these  little 
doors!" 

And  sure  enough,  there  they  were, 
little  doors,  many  hundreds  of  them, 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  so  very, 
very  small  that  nobody  but  fairies  could 
see  them. 

"Let  us  peep  in,"  said  Oxygen,  and 
they  went  very  quietly  on  tip- toe  and 
peeped  in.  What  do  you  think  they  saw? 

There  were  hundreds  of  other  little 
fairies  inside,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  beautiful.  They  were  none  of  them 
exactly  like  the  Carbon-Oxygen  pair. 

These  other  fairies  were  busy  at  work 
building  the  leaf.  When  they  saw  their 
little  visitors  they  all  shouted: 

"Hello!  Carbon-Oxygen,  come  in  and 
help  us.  We  need  you  very  much;  we 
cannot  finish  this  leaf  without  you. " 

"We  will  help  you,"  said  the  little  vis- 
itors, and  they  walked  in. 

They  found  when  they  were  inside  that 
they  could  not  work  if  they  kept  to- 
gether. It  made  them  sad  to  leave  each 
other,  but  they  were  good  little  fairies, 
and  they  wished  to  help  make  the  leaf 
grow,  for  people  could  not  live  without 
the  trees  and  other  plants. 

"Good  bye  Carbon!"  "Good  bye  Oxy- 
gen!" and  these  two  good  little  fairies 
parted  and  joined  the  busy  band  of  build- 
ers, and  they  did  not  see  each  other  again 
for  a  long  time. 

You  will  think  it  very  strange  that  the 
trees  and  leaves  are  built  by  the  fairies. 


The  King  and  His  Wonderful  Castle. 

V. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

We  wish  our  little  friends"  to  know 
that  our  young  king  was  not  the  only 
one  who  lived  in   a  wonderful  castle. 
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There  were  many  others  in  the  neighbor-  king  was  among  the  first  to  obtain  a 
hood  each  of  whom  ruled  over  as  large  a  bottle  of  it,  although  he  was  neither 
retinue  of  servants  as  he.  These  mon-  poor,  nor  sad,  nor  cold,  nor  hot,  nor  old, 
archs  often  visited  each  other  and  spent  nor  timid;  nor  did  he  have  any  other  ills 
much  of  their  time  together  relating  which  it  promised  to  take  away, 
their  various  encounters  with  different  When  he  brought  it  to  the  castle  the 
foes,  and  boasting  of  their  victories.  sentinels  immediately  cried  out  against 
They  did  not  speak  of  their  defeats,  how-  it;  especially  the  olfactories  and  the 
ever.  One  day,  (you  must  remember  gustitators.  The  others  did  not  take 
this  is  a  story  of  long  ago)  as  I  have  much  notice  of  it.  But  the  young  king 
learned,  one  of  them  told  the  others  of  a  declared  it  must  come  in,  and  he  would 
wonderful  discovery  he  had  made.  He  listen  to  none  of  the  warnings  of  his  faith- 
had  been  experimenting  with  corn  for  a  ful  servants.  So  in  it  came,  but  instead 
long  time,  and  had  found  out  that  by  treat-  of  proving  to  be  the  elixir  of  life  it  would 
ing  it  in  a  certain  way  it  would  decay  and  better  be  called  the  water  of  death. 


THE  BUTLER  AND  HIS  ASSISTANTS. 

ferment,  but  that  out  of  this  rotten,  of-        It  first  went  through  the  mill  of  the 

fensive  smelling   mass  there  could  be  castle  down  into  the  butler's  room.  It 

distilled,  as  he  called  it,  a  liquid  that  began  to  whip  the  butler  to  make  him 

produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  all  who  work  faster.       The  butler  turned  red 

drank  it.    If  they  were  poor,  he  said  it  with     excitement    and     worked  very 

would  make  them  think  they  were  rich;  hard.     This  "Elixir"  went  from  room  to 

if  they  were  sad,  it  would  make  them  room,    whipping  all  the  servants  and 

merry;  if  they  were  cold,  it  would  make  throwing  the  whole  castle  into  a  fever  of 

them  warm;  if  they  were  suffering  with  excitement.    The  king  thought  it  very 

the  heat,  it  would  cool  them;  if  they  jolly  to  have  such  sprightly  servants, 

were  old,  it  would  make  them  feel  young;  and  he  became  very  much  excited  also, 

if  they  were  timid,  it  would  make  them  But  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  so 

bold,    and   many   other    virtues    were  did  the  visit  of  this  so-called  "  Elixir  of 

claimed ^for  it.    He  called  it  the  "Elixir  Life."    When  the  servants  were  tired 

of  Life. "     Of  course  all  the  others  were  out  the  king  went  to  sleep  and  slept 

anxious  to  drink  of    this   elixir  which  heavily  for  many  hours.     On  waking  he 

did  such  wonderful  things.    Our  young  had  a  fearful  pain  in  his  head,  the  butler 
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and  all  the  other  servants  were  stiff  and 
sore  from  the  whipping  the  unwelcome 
visitor  had  given  them,  and  they  all 
united  in  signing  a  petition  to  the  king 
to  shut  the  door  of  the  castle  against  this 
intruder  forever  more.  He  promised  to 
doit,  and  everything  went  on  as  usual 
in  the  castle  for  some  time  after  they  had 
all  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that 
visit. 

In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  other  assistants  of  the  butler  and 
what  they  did  to  prepare  the  food  for  the 
other  servants,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
picture  of  the  butler  and  all  his  assist- 
ants and  the  rooms  in  which  they  worked. 


multiply  and  divide  quickly  and  easily, 
using  small  numbers, — generally  under 
twenty  and  never  above  one  hundred, — a 
few  examples  like  the  following  will 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  manipulation  of 
numbers: — 

Tell  the  pupils  to  select  any  number 
they  please,  but  advise  them  to  take  a 
small  number,  say  one,  two,  three,  or 
five,  for  ease  in  carrying  on  the  calcula- 
tions. Of  course,  different  pupils  will 
thus  start  with  different  numbers.  Let 
this  be  mentioned  and  dwelt  on  at  the 
outset.  Then  tell  them  what  to  do, 
varying  the  method  with  every  example 
— never   doing  the  same  thing  twice. 
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In  fact,  I  will  show  that  to  you  now,  and 
perhaps  you  will  learn  something  about 
these  assistants  from  other  sources. 

Pliny. 


Arithmetic — Primary. 

Philosophical  methods  of  teaching  are 
vastly  important.  It  is  essential  to  the 
greatest  success  of  any  young  teacher 
that  he  be  able  to  present  any  subject 
which  is  under  consideration  in  a  clear, 
simple,  and  scientific  way.  But  some- 
thing else  is  also  needed.  It  is  quite  as 
necessary  that  an  interest  be  aroused  in 
the  subject,  and  that  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  be  waked  up  and  set  glowing  with 
interest  in  the  work. 

Much  may  be  done,  and  with  great 
success,  in  this  direction,  in  the  teaching 
of  numbers.     As  soon  as  the  pupils  can 


Let  the  process  be  something  like 
this : — 

1.  "Take  any  small  number  you  please; 

2.  Double  it; 

3.  Add  two; 

4.  Multiply  it  by  two; 

5.  Divide  by  four; 

6.  Add  the  number  first  selected; 

7.  Add  one; 

8.  Add  four; 

9.  Subtract  twice  the  number  first  selected; 

10.  Multiply  by  two; 

11.  Divide  by  six; 

12.  Add  seven; 

13.  Divide  by  three; 

14.  Add  one; 

15.  Multiply  by  four; 

16.  Add  four; 

17.  Add  five; 

18.  Divide  by  five; 

19.  Add  four; 

■  20.  Subtract  three, 

and  you  have  six.  All  will  have  six,  no 
matter  what  number  was  first  selected." 
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Try  it  again: 

"Select  any  number;  double  it;  add 
t\vo;  add  the  number  first  selected;  add 
three;  add  one;  divide  by  three;  add  six; 
subtract  the  original  number;  divide  by 
four;  multiply  by  five;  subtract  one;  di- 
vide by  three;  add  two,  and  you  all 
have  five. " 

Numerous  examples  should  be  given, 
and  the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  find 
out  the  secret  of  the  work;  that  is,  to 
discover  how  you  know  what  number 
they  have  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
and  how  it  happens  that  all  have  the 
same  result,  although  they  began  with 
different  numbers  and  performed  upon 
those  different  numbers  precisely  the 
same  operations. 

The  secret  should  not  be  given  to  them, 
but  they  should  discover  it,  if  possible; 
if  not,  then,  at  the  proper  time,  they 
may  be  told  how  you  keep  the  number  in 
mind,  and  how  it  is  that  all  arrive  at  the 
same  result,  and  how  that  result  is  known 
to  you. 

The  explanation  may  finally  be  given 
as  follows: 

Take  the  first  example  above: 

1  Is  the  number  selected. 

2  Is  double  the  number. 

3  Is  double  the  number  plus  two. 

4  Is  fcur  times  the  number  plus  four. 

5  Is  the  number  plus  one. 

6  Is  double  the  number  plus  one. 

7  Is  double  the  number  plus  two. 

8  Is  double  the  number  plus  six. 

9  Is  six. 

10  Is  twelve. 

11  Is  two. 
13  Is  nine. 

13  Is  three. 

14  Is  four. 

15  Is  sixteen. 

16  Is  twenty. 

17  Is  twenty-five. 

18  Is  five. 

19  Is  nine. 

20  Is  six. 

The  skill  in  the  example  is  to  effectually 
conceal  the  elimination  of  the  original 
number,  which  in  this  example  is  done 
in  passing  from  8  to  9.  After  that  point 
is  reached  the  process  may  be  carried  on 
ad  libitum,  each  pupil  and  the  teacher 
doing  precisely  the  same  work.  After  a 
little  practice,  the  rapidity  of  movement 
may  be  increased,  until  the  examples  be- 
come tests  of  rapid  reckoning. 

Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D. 

Salem,  Mass. 


A  Review  in  Geography. 

What  is  latitude? 

Meaning  of  the  word  latitude? 

How  is  it  reckoned?  From  what? 
What  two  kinds? 

How  can  you  tell  whether  a  place  is  in 
north  or  south  latitude? 

Latitude  of  any  place  on  the  Equator? 

Latitude  of  any  place  on  Tropic  of 
Cancer?  Arctic  Circle?  Antarctic  Cir- 
cle?   Tropic  of  Capricorn? 

Latitude  of  the  North  Pole? 

Latitude  of  the  South  Pole? 

Latitude  of  a  place  exactly  half  way 
between  the  North  and  South  Poles? 

What  do  we  call  this  place?  (Equator.) 

What  city  is  situated  nearly  in  latitude 
0°  (Quito.) 

What  state  boundary  is  half  way  be- 
tween the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole? 

What  parallel  bounds  it? 

Are  there  any  other  such  instances  in 
the  United  States? 

Latitude  of  a  place  half  way  between 
the  Equator  and  the  South  Pole? 

Name  all  the  large  cities  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres  on  or  very 
near  the  40th  parallel  of  North  latitude. 

What  is  the  length  of  a  degree  of  lat- 
itude at  the  Equator?  (In  miles.) 

Do  the  degrees  of  latitude  vary  in 
length? 

If  so,  why?    If  not,  why  not? 
Where  is  the  longest  degree  of  lati- 
tude? 

Meaning  of  the  expression  ''high  lati- 
tudes?" 

When  a  ship  is  sailing  away  from  the 
Equator,  or  as  the  sailors  say,  is  ''mak- 
ing latitude,  is  it  sailing  along  a  parallel, 
or  a  meridian? 

What  circles,  then,  measures  latitude? 

What  circles  bound  off,  or  separate  de- 
grees of  latitude  from  each  other?  What 
are  meridians?    What  are  parallels? 

Name  some  of  the  most  important. 
Give  numbers  of  some  important  ones. 

Latitute  of  Boston  ?  (Any  city  in  child's 
own  state.) 

Latitude  of  your  town? 

If  a  ship  could  sail  directly  north  from 
the  Equator  over  a  distance  equal  to 
120°,  in  what.latitude  would  it  be? 

A  ship  was  wrecked  in  latitude  10° 
south,  longitude  10°  west,  near  what 
land  was  it? 

Is  there  any  place  which  has  no  lati- 
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tude?  How  many  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude? Of  south  latitude?  How  many 
altogether? 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  de- 
grees of  latitude  any  two  places  may  be 
from  each  other? 

Name  two  such  places. 

How  far  apart  may  two  places  be  and 
yet  be.  in  the  same  latitude?  Name  two 
such  places. 

Where  is  the  centre  of  a  parallel  of  lat- 
itude? 

Why  must  we  know  both  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  a  place  in  order  to  de- 
scribe its  position  exactly? 

What  is  longitude? 

Meaning  of  the  word? 

How  is  it  reckoned? 

What  kinds? 

How  do  you  know  when  a  place  is  in 
east  longitude? 

How  do  you  know  when  it  is  in  west 
longitude? 

What  are  meridians? 

Longitude  is  reckoned  from  what  place? 

How  is  it  reckoned? 

How  many  prime  meridians? 

Which  prime  meridian  is  most  com- 
monly used? 

If  the  prime  meridian  were  extended 
around  the  earth,  what  would  the  other 
half  be  named  or  numbered? 

How  many  meridians  marked  180°? 

How  can  you  tell,  then,  whether  it  is 
the  180th  meridian  of  east  or  west  long- 
itude? Longitude  of  any  place  on  the 
prime  meridian? 

In  what  degree  of  longitude  is  the  North 
Pole?    The  South  Pole? 

Name  a  city  situated  nearly  in  longi- 
tude 0. 

A  group  of  islands  so  situated. 

Name  all  the  important  cities  in  longi- 
tude 80  east;  70  west.  (Others  may  be 
given.) 

Length  of  degree  of  longitude  at  the 
Equator? 

Do  the  degrees  of  longitude  vary?  If 
so,  why? 

Where  is  the  longest  degree  of  longi- 
tude?   The  shortest? 

How  long  is  the  shortest  degree  of 
longitude? 

When  a  ship  is  "making  longitude"  is 
it  sailing  along  a  meridian  or  a  parallel? 

What  circles,  then,  measure  longitude? 
What  circles  bound  off,  or  separate  de- 
grees of  longitude  from  each  other? 


Longitude  of  Boston?  Longitude  of 
your  own  town? 

If  a  ship  sails  directly  west  from  prime 
meridian,  over  a  space  equal  to  200°,  in 
what  longitude  is  it? 

Is  there  any  place  that  has  no  longi- 
tude?   All  longitudes? 

Where  must  a  place  be  to  have  no  lati- 
tude or  longitude?  Why?  How  many 
degrees  of  east  longitude?  Of  west 
longitude? 

How  many  degrees  of  longitude  would 
one  have  to  pass  over  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe? 

Are  there  as  many  degrees  in  a  small  as 
in  a  great  circle?    Explain  why? 

Is  a  degree  of  longitude  longer  or 
shorter  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  Equa- 
tor? Why? 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  de- 
grees of  longitude  any  two  places  may 
be  distant  from  each  other? 

How  far  apart  may  two  places  be  and 
yet  be  in  the  same  longitude?  . 

Where  is  the  centre  of  a  meridian  of 
longitude? 

Use  of  latitude  and  longitude? 

G.  E.  Thompson  in  Popular  Educator. 


Reading. 

Everything  in  this  world  has  the  two 
elements  of  form  and  meaning.  Neither 
element  can  exist  without  the  other.  "If 
it  is  considered  as  form,  it  must  be  the 
form  of  something.  If  as  meaning,  it 
must  be  the  meaning  of  something. 
Reading  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  To 
read  is  to  recognize  forms  and  interpret 
their  meaning. 

We  may  go  from  form  to  meaning  or 
from  meaning  to  form  in  learning  to  read. 
The  maxim  is  only  a  half-truth  which  di- 
rects us  to  "always  proceed  from  idea  to 
word. "  When  we  interpret  discourse  we 
always  proceed  from  form  to  meaning. 
When  we  construct  discourse  the  move- 
ment is  from  meaning  to  form.  In  read- 
ing, the  mind  is  both  interpreting  and 
constructing.  We  anticipate  what  is  to 
follow  quite  as  much  as  we  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  that  have  caught 
the  eye.  Intelligent  children  miscall 
words,  oftentimes,  because  of  the  activity 
of  this  constructive  power.  They  piece 
out  what  they  have  already  read  with 
what  they  think  ought  to  follow.  The 
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little  child  will  see  the  word  "hen  "  and 
pronounce  it  "chicken"  because  of  the 
picture  his  imagination  has  completed  in 
advance  of  seeing  the  word.  His  thought 
goes  before  his  recognition  of  the  word. 

Much  of  the  failure  to  teach  children  to 
read  and  establish  an  abiding  interest  in 
reading  is  caused  by  divorcing  the  form 
from  the  meaning  in  the  child's  attention. 
This  is  the  fatal  error  in  the  Pollard  sys- 
tem, which  capable  teachers,  by  care, 
are  able  to  circumvent,  but  which  must 
ever  make  this  device  or  any  similar  one, 
a  failure  when  it  becomes  the  leading 
idea  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

"Words  have  a  sight  form  and  a  sound 
form.  The  sound  form  and  the  meaning 
are  joined  into  a  much  closer  union  in 
every  child's  mind  than  are  the  sight 
form  and  the  meaning.  Indeed  the 
sound  form  and  the  meaning  are  thought 
to  be  one  and  the  same  thing  by  the 
young  children.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  small  child  really  knows  the 
meaning  of  a  word  if  he  does  not  hear  or 
imagine  its  sound.  The  meaning  which 
a  child  puts  into  a  word  is  always  shown 
by  his  manner  of  pronouncing  it.  So,  in 
describing  a  scene,  the  method  of  utter- 
ing the  different  words  and  sentences 
shows,  more  than  anything  else,  what 
mental  pictures  the  child  is  forming. 

We  call  special  attention  to  Prof.  R. 
R.  Reeder's  article  on  reading  in  this 
number.  It  suggests  much  that  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  the  succeeding 
numbers  of  this  magazine.       G-.  P.  B. 


The  Oak. 

SIXTH  GRADE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  LESSON. 

Just  before  starting  out  on  an  hour's 
excursion  with  the  children  to  examine 
the  oak,  we  spend  a  few  minutes  ques- 
tioning them  as  to  what  they  have  al- 
ready seen  and  know,  about  the  oak. 

Tell  where  you  have  seen  oak  trees 
growing.  In  native  forests  or  in  planted 
groves?  We  will  examine  this  tree  to 
see  if  there  are  as  many  useful  and  inter- 
esting things  in  it  as  in  the  case  of  other 
forest  trees. 

In  what  condition  shall  we  find  the 
oaks  at  this  season?  (May  22.)  Are  the 
leaves  out?  Has  the  oak  flowers?  Why? 
How  shall  you  know  an  oak  when  you  see 
it?    (On  the  way  to  the  oaks  we  exam- 


ine some  dandelions,  to  settle  a  question 
previously  left  unanswered.) 

Once  under  the  oak  which  the  children 
readily  point  out,  they  begin  to  pluck 
twigs  and  to  examine  the  leaves  and 
flower  catkins.  But  the  flowers  are  very 
small,  and  the  children  are  not  able  to 
discover  much  of  interest  in  them.  The 
tendency  to  play  and  enjoy  the  pi  cnic 
grows  stronger  than  the  interest  in  the 
oak  tree.  The  teacher,  seated  under  the 
tree,  begins  to  examine  the  flower  more 
closely  and  to  ask  questions.  What  sort 
of  flowers  are  these?  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren think  they  find  little  seeds  in  the 
flowers.  The  hand-glasses  are  resorted 
to  to  get  a'better  sight  of  the  flower. 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  more  fully  blown 
and  the  little  seeds  are  seen  to  be  anther- 
pods,  with  pollen  in  them.  We  count 
the  number  of  anthers  in  a  floweret,  also 
the  number  of  single  flowers  in  a  catkin. 
Where  are  the  pistils?  This  little  family 
of  flowers  seems  to  have  nothing  but 
stamens.  The  flowerets  are  found  sitting 
very  close  upon  the  thread-like  stem. 
After  considerable  examination  and  dis- 
cussion it  is  decided  that  these  are  stam- 
inate  flowers.  The  question  is  raised  as 
to  whether  any  other  flowers  are  found 
on  these  oaks.  We  also  begin  to  look 
upon  the  ground  for  acorns  and  find  a 
good  many  of  last  year,  small,  about  as 
large  as  a  cranberry.  The  shell  is  also 
broken  open  and  the  parts  examined. 
Several  pairs  of  cups  and  saucers  are  col- 
lected. An  interesting  experiment  is  to 
suspend  acorns  in  a  bottle  partly  filled 
with  water,  so  that  they  hang  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  surface;  then  observe 
later  the  effect.  The  leaves  are  also 
carefully  examined  and  noted.  We  ex- 
pect to  describe  the  flowers  and  leaves 
from  memory  in  our  next  lesson. 

The  next  day  the  attempt  at  descrip- 
tion is  first  with  flowers.  It  seems  next 
to  a  hopeless  task  at  first,  but  after  some 
questioning  we  get  some  such  statement 
as  this:  "The  little  flowers  are  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  in  number,  and  are  ar- 
ranged along  a  little  thread-like  stem 
about  as  big  around  as  a  pin,  and  some 
two  inches  long.  Each  floweret  has  sev- 
eral stamens  or  aethers,  but  they  are  ve*ry 
small  and  hard  to  see.  The  flowers  are 
staminate." 

The  description  of  the  leaf  was  also 
difficult  at  first,  and  resort  was  had  to  the 
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blackboard.  (This  effort  at  description 
is  purely  incidental.  We  desire  first  of 
all  to  interest  the  children  in  certain 
problems  not  yet  solved  by  their  regard- 
ing the  oaks.) 

Do  you  think  acorns  could  grow  on 
these  slender  thread-like  stems?  In  fact 
we  noticed  that  these  little  flower-catkins 
were  dropping  off  the  tree  as  they  rip- 
ened. But  we  found  acorns  under  these 
trees.  So  there  must  be  what  else  upon 
the  trees  at  this  season?  Other  flowers. 
What  kind?  Pistillate.  One  of  the  boys 
had  been  asked  to  bring  in  some  more  of 
the  branches.  These  were  now  examined 
to  see  if  there  were  any  pistillate  flow- 
ers.    This  time  we  detected  them — little 


dren,  we  may  have  several  instructive 
lessons  on  the  oak  before  the  winter  sets  in 
again.  Would  make  also  collections  of 
oak  woods  and  others. 

Chas.  McMurry. 
Illinois  Normal  University. 


As  to  Scolding". 

The  scolding  teacher  can  cure  himself 
in  one  way  only.  Not  by  keeping  his 
tongue  still.  That  important  organ  must 
be  active,  doubtless,  and  ought  to  be, 
probably.  Let  it  wag,  but  cure  it  by 
substitution.  When  the  scold  comes  sub- 
stitute a  word  of  praise.    Scolding  is  a 
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bud-like,  greenish  flowers,  scarcely  big- 
ger than  a  pin-head,  upon  the  twigs. 
Their  place  on  the  stem,  as  compared 
with  the  staminate  flowers,  was  also 
noted.  From  this  time  on  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  make  observations 
upon  these  pistillate  blossoms  and  see 
them  grow  into  acorns. 

Several  other  inquiries  about  the  oak 
were  entered  upon  in  this  lesson.  Tn  the 
old  acorns  under  the  tree  were  found 
grubs.  How  did  they  get  there.  How 
many  have  noticed  the  gall  nuts  on  the 
oak  leaves  in  summer.  What  are  they, 
and  what  is  their  use? 

What  animals,  insects,  and  plants  live 
upon  the  oak,  or  in  any  way  get  their 
food  from  it?  In  how  many  ways  is  the 
oak  tree  useful  to  man?  Keeping  one  or 
two  of  these  problems  before  the  chil- 


f  rost,  praise  is  a  genial  refreshing.  There 
is  as  much  opportunity  in  the  worst  cases 
for  commendation  as  for  condemnation, 
and  the  former  is  infinitely  more  needed 
Besides,  scolding  is  weakness — lack  of 
self-control.  The  pupils  know  it.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  more  pleasant,  healthful 
shock  for  a  class  when  they  are  expect- 
ing certain  pupils  to  be  scolded,  than  to 
be  pleasantly  disappointed  by  hearing 
the  better  pupils  praised.  This  stroke  of 
thoughtfulness  will  oftentimes  reach  re- 

to  \ 

fractory  or  lazy  pupils  more  effectively 
than  a  direct  reprimand. 

Scolding  becomes  so  awfully  tiresome 
and  commonplace  when  frequent.  Pupils 
become  as  callous  to  it  as  to  the  squall- 
ing of  a  neighbor's  guinea  hen.  Frost 
kills  the  premature  buds,  but  it  keeps 
back  the  others.      Scolding   kills  the 
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tender  and  represses  the  vigorous.  Praise 
may  also  become  wearisome  if  stupidly 
administered,  but  it  requires  more  wit 
and  self-control  to  manage  it  than  scold- 
ing. Anybody  can  scold — few  can  praise. 
If  error  there  must  be,  let  it  be  in  that 
of  too  much  praise  rather  than  of  too 
much  scolding. 

R.  Heber  Holbrook,  Ph.D. 


Fourth-Grade  Study  of  Literature. 

Editorial  Note : 

Miss  Kate  Starr  Kellogg,  the  principal 
of  the  Lewis-Champlin  public-school  in 
Englewood  (Chicago)  has  kindly  fur- 
nished us  some  samples  of  work  done  by 


the  children  of  the  fourth 


grade  in 


the 


to  see  the  word  again?"  and  it  would  be 
written  again  if  any  one  desired,  and  im- 
mediately erased.  Twice  writing  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  slowest  sighted  to 
seize  the  picture  of  such  new  words  as 
<  'fragrant,"  "opaque,"  "translucent," 
"transparent,"  and  others,  and  the 
words  seemed  to  be  learned.  Then,  the 
conversation  and  hard-word  drill  being 
over,  the  children  set  to  work,  Syringa 
in  hand,  to  write  what  they  had  observed 
about  it.  They  wrote  very  rapidly  in  a 
sprawling,  open  hand,  without  much  re- 
gard to  parallel  lines,  or  the  correct 
formation  of  the  letters.  Their  penman- 
ship reminded  the  writer  of  his  own, 
so  far  as  artistic  excellence  was  con- 
cerned, but,  to  use  expressive  slang,  they 


HONORING  BALDER. 


study  of  myths,  and  the  incidental  study 
of  language  and  literature.  We  recently 
paid  a  short  visit  to  this  school  to  ob- 
serve the  plan  pursued  in  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write.  It  was  a  second 
reader  grade  and  each  child  had  a  Syringa 
blossom.  The  word  "fragrant"  was  used 
in  describing  it.  This  was  a  new  word. 
The  teacher  wrote  it  plainly  and  rapidly 
upon  the  board  and  then  erased  it  im- 
mediately; then  every  child  wrote  it  on 
his  pad  of  scratch-paper,  or  on  the  board 
(when  the  class  was  at  the  board).  The 
teacher  would  ask:     "How  many  wish 


"got  there."  We  never  saw  half  as 
many  words  written  by  a  class  of  this 
grade  in  the  same  time.  The  spelling 
was  good,  the  capitals  in  the  right  places, 
the  marks  of  punctuation  not  neglected, 
but  the  penmanship  was  ' '  free  and  easy, " 
every  child  being  free  to  follow  his  own 
impulse  or  insight,  as  you  please  to  call 
it.  The  teacher  seemed  to  think  that 
the  pupil  caught  the  word  as  a  whole  and 
drew  the  picture  of  it  without  "spelling" 
it.  But  we  tested  the  pupils  by  having 
a  few  words  written  which  they  had 
never  seen,  and  immediately  erased,  and 
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then  reproduced  by  the  children;  and 
then,  without  looking  at  the  word,  the 
child  was  asked  what  was  the  first  let- 
ter? The  next?  What  was  the  last  let- 
ter? What  next  to  the  last?  etc.  It 
was  thus  made  plain,  as  we  knew  before- 
hand, that  the  children  did  analyze  each 
word  into  its  letters  in  that  instant  of 
time  in  which  it  was  before  them,  and 
reproduced  it  by  spelling  it. 

It  showed  that  by  intelligent  practice 


We  believe  the  artistic  penmanship 
can  be  gotten,  too,  after  a  while,  but 
that  can  wait  without  serious  injury  to 
the  child's  development.  A  radical  fault 
of  many  schools  is  the  seeming  conviction 
that  children  do  not  know  anything,  and 
cannot  understand  anything  but  twaddle, 
and  so  must  be  kept  at  work  constructing 
forms  (words)  which  are  to  serve  as  cups 
for  their  knowledge  when  they  grow  old 
enough  to  know  something. 


the  pupil  will  catch  the  trick  of  seeing 
what  letters  are  in  a  word  almost  in- 
stantly, provided  his  interest  is  aroused 
and  he  feels  at  ease.  An  "easy  mind" 
is  a  prime  condition  of  ready  activity. 
These  children  were  no  brighter  than 
other  children,  but  they  were  as  much 
interested  in  their  school  work  as  in  their 
plays,  and  worked  at  it  with  the  same 
freedom  and  ease. 

The  Balder  stories  which  follow  are  by 
fourth  grade  pupils  who  are  not  yet 
artists  in  penmanship,  but  we  will  let 
the  reader  judge  whether  they  have  not 
something  vastly  more  valuable  than 
artistic  penmanship. 


MESSENGER  ON  SLEIPNER. 

TEACHER'S  EXPLANATION. 


LESSONS  ON  THE  MYTH  OF  BALDER. 

The  myth  of  Balder,  the  gem  of  Norse 
myths,  found  a  ready  response  from  the  chil- 
dren. They  took  it  into  their  affections  at  once, 
and  many  were  the  oral  language  lessons  given 
on  it — discussions  on  the  character  of  Balder, 
Loke,  and  Frigg,  and  exchange  of  opinions  as 
to  Balder's  appearance,  Hoder's  blame,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  myth. 

The  effect  of  such  a  myth  on  the  child, 
spiritually,  although  the  most  important  con- 
sideration, is  too  undefined  to  be  put  into 
words.  The  more  obvious  results  of  improve- 
ment in  the  form  of  reproducing  the  story, 
however,  may  be  mentioned. 

During  several  reproductions,  the  tale  was 
related  in  paragraphs.  What  shall  we  tell  in 
fcbe    first  paragraph?     Wallace  may  tell  it. 
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Winnie  may  give  the  same  thoughts  in  just  as 
different  a  way  as  she  can.  Tell  the  same 
paragraph  in  your  way,  Archie.  Then  fol- 
lowed discussions  on  what  should  be  put  in  the 
next  paragraph,  Shall  we  have- short  or  long 
paragraphs?  Why?  Shall  we  break  the 
thought  to  begin  a  new  paragraph?  etc. 
When  the  story  was  written  on  the  board 
during  another  lesson,  this  thinking  and  talk- 
ing in  paragraphs  was  followed  by  writing  in 
paragraphs. 

Close  attention  during  the  explanation  and 
illustration  of  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  was 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
going  to  the  blackboard  and  writing  what  the 
rocks  might  have  said  when  asked  not  to  harm 
Balder.  Every  child  knew  that  anything 
short  of  perfection  in  the  matters  of  punctua- 
tion and  spelling  would  be  quickly  erased,  and 
was  oh!  so  anxious  to  tell  what  the  ruler  of 
the  lower  realms  said  to  the  messenger.  Punc- 
tuation and  capitalization  were  taught  in  this 
way,  the  interest  in  the  story  furnishing  the 
power  that  overcame  the  obstacles  of  form. 

Before  the  written  reproduction  of  the 
story,  the  children  were  made  familiar  with 
the  words  by  the  sense  of  sight,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A  word  was  written  on  the 
board  and  erased  quickly,  giving  the  class  only 
time  enough  to  get  a  mental  impression  of  the 
word  as  a  whole.  Then  volunteers  were  re- 
quested to  put  the  same  picture  on  the  board. 
In  this  way  the  pupils  were  made  familiar 
with  the  vocabulary  of  the  story,  and  the 
time  and  energy  usually  given  to  the  getting 
of  words  during  the  actual  writing  time,  was 
expended  on  the  thought  of  the  myth. 

To  ask  the  ordinary  beginning  Fourth  Grade 
child  to  write,  in  the  twenty-five  minute  writ- 
ing period,  a  myth  so  long  and  so  full  of  inci- 
dents, would  be  to  force  him  to  write  a  bare, 
cold  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  tale — would 
be  to  kill  the  ease  and  originality  so  carefully 
fostered  in  the  oral  reproduction.  So  in  the 
writing  of  this  myth  the  room  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  and  each  section  was  directed 
to  write  from  a  given  point  to  a  certain  place 
in  the  story. 

"The  First  Violet,"  and  "The  First  Dan- 
delion," were  selected  from  two  sets  of 
original  fairy  tales  on  these  subjects.  They 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  purely  imagina- 
tive work,  and  were  selected  because  the 
"motif"  of  each  was  some  part  of  the  Balder 
myth.  "What  Balder  is  doing  in  the  School- 
yard," is  one  from  a  set  on  that  subject,  that 
was  written  in  connection  with  the  spring  ob- 
servation work. 

Jessie  E.  Black. 
Lewis-Champlin  School,  Englewood. 

PAPERS. 
(fourth  grade,  four  weeks.) 

'  BALDER. 
PART  I. 

I  am  going  to  tell  part  of  a  story  that  the 
long,  long  ago  people  believed.  To  begin  with 
Balder  was  a  god.  He  was  the  best  hearted 
and  cheeriest  of  the  gods.     He  never  was  sor- 


rowful, so  his  fase  was  like  sunshine.  I  think 
he  had  eyes,  the  likeness  of  the  blue  sky  and 
hair  like  sunshine.  All  the  gods  loved  him. 
Even  the  stones,  and  trees  were  fond  of  him. 
We  all  like  sunny  people  and  sunny  days. 

Balder  drems  were  usually  peaceful,  but  one 
night  he  had  a  bad  dream.  He  had  it  again, 
night  after  night.  It  troubled  him  so  that  he 
told  the  gods.  They  were  troubled  too.  What 
if  something  should  happen  to  their  Balder? 
Frigg  was  Balder's  mother.  She,  of  course, 
was  the  most  unhappy  of  all,  about  her  son's 
dream.  She  went  all  over  the  earth  and  asked 
all  things  not  to  harm  Balder.  "  No,  we  won't 
hurt  him,"  said  the  stones.  "  No  !  No  !"  said 
everything  she  asked  for  everything  as  I  have 
said  before,  loved  Balder. 

May  Belle  Powell. 

11  years. 


(fourth  grade,  four  weeks.) 
balder. 

PART  II. 

Because  nothing  would  harm  Balder,  the 
gods  used  to  play  a  very  strange  game.  Bal- 
der would  stand  high  up  on  a  rock,  and  all  the 
gods  would  throw  things  at  him.  Nothing 
would  touch  him.  Everything  glanced  aside, 
honoring  Balder. 

But  Loke,  the  wicked  god  did  not  like  to  see 
the  gods  showing  honor  to  Balder.  He  was 
jealous  of  him.  "How  can  I  harm  Balder?" 
he  said  to  himself.  He  dressed  himself  like  an 
old  woman  and  went  to  the  palace  of  Frigg. 
He  said  to  her,  "  So  everything  has  promised 
not  to  harm  Balder."  Frigg  thought  he  was  a 
poor  old  lady,  so  she  said,  "Yes  everything 
but  a  little  bit  of  mistletoe.  It  was  so  tiny 
that  I  did  not  stop  to  make  it  promise. 

Loke  cut  off  a  piece  of  mistletoe  and  hurried 
to  where  the  gods  were  playing  their  game. 
Hoder,  the  blind  god,  was  the  only  one  who 
was  not  throwing  at  Balder.  Loke  said  to 
him,  "Why  don't  you  honor  Balder,  like  the 
rest  of  the  gods?"  "You  know  that  I  am 
blind,  so  that  I  cannot,"  he  replied.  "Take  this 
bit  of  mistletoe,  and  I  will  direct  your  hand  so 
you  can  throw  at  Balder  like  the  rest,"  said 
the  wicked  god.  Whiz  !  The  mistletoe  struck 
Balder  in  the  head.    He  fell  dead. 

Charlie  Gillies. 

10  years.  . 


(fourth  grade,  four  weeks.) 
balder. 

PART  III. 

When  Balder  died,  all  the  gods  mourned. 
Poor  things !  They  cried  all  the  time  and 
wouldn't  eat  a  bite  of  anything  or  hunt  or 
play.  The  god  they  loved  best  was  dead.  I 
am  always  sorry  when  summer  goes,  too. 

Balder's  mother,  Frigg,  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  lower  world.  The  messenger  rode  on 
Sleipner,  the  eight-footed  horse  that  could 
go  like  the 'wind.  Wouldn't  I  have  liked  to 
ride  along,  though  ! 

The  messenger  asked  politely,  "  May  Balder 
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come  back  ?  Every  one  on  earth  is  mourning 
for  him."  But  the  ruler  said  in  a  rough  voice, 
"  I'll  see  if  everything  is  so  dreadfully  sorry  ! 
If  everything  will  weep  for  Balder,  why,  you 
can  have  him  back  again."  Then  the  messen- 
ger flew  back  again,  and  told  what  the  ruler 
had  said.  I  suppose  it  didn't  take  him  a  minute 
with  such  a  horse. 

So  Frigg  started  out  again.  "Will  you 
weep  for  dear  Balder  ?"  "Yes,"  said  the  grass, 
"  Surely,"  said  the  stones.  Everything  cried. 
Wouldn't  you  cry  if  that  would  bring  summer? 

On  her  way  back,  Frigg  met  an  old  woman. 
I  don't  know,  of  course,  but  I  think  it  was  that 
wicked  Loke  again.  "  Will  you  weep  for  Bal- 
der?" asked  the  goddess.  "No  I  will  weep  dry 
sparks  for  Balder.  He  never  did  me  any  good." 
So  of  course  Balder  stayed  below. 

Edith  Barnes. 

8  1-2  years. 


THE  FIRST  DANDELION. 

The  beautiful   god  Balder, 


power  to  push  its  way  up 
and  become  a  flower.  We 
the  dandelion. 


through  the  rocks 
call  Balder's  smile 

Florence  Reid. 


smiling. 


was  always 
The  elves  loved  to  gather  together 


THE  FIRST  VIOLET. 

When  the  gods  threw  stones  and  sticks  at 
Balder,  to  honor  him,  one  stone  went  too  high 
and  struck  the  rainbow  bridge  called  Bifrost. 
It  knocked  out  a  piece  of  the  purple.  The 
piece  fell  to  the  ground  but  no  one  noticed  it 
then,  because  they  were  all  having  such  fun. 

Balder  was  killed.  The  gods  cried  and  cried. 
Their  tears  fell  to  the  ground  like  rain.  No 
god  had  ever  died  before.  What  could  they 
wear  for  mourning?  All  the  flowers  wete  red 
or  yellow,  so  they  wouldn't  do  at  all.  They 
wanted  a  sad  looking  flower. 

Frigg  was  walking  along  with  her  head  bent, 
crying.  She  saw  the  bit  of  the  rainbow  lying 
on  the  ground.  She  picked  it  up,  and  she  and 
other  goddesses  made  mourning' flowers  out  of 
it.    They  are  called  violets  now,  and  many 
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and  watch  his  sweet  smile.  They  were  fond 
of  it. 

When  Balder  died,  his  smile  left  him.  Odin 
kept  it,  for  it  was  very  precious.  The  elves 
were  sad,  for  they  missed  it. 

One  day  they  thought  of  a  plan.  They  went 
to  Odin  and  said:  "Please  give  us  a  piece  of 
Balder's  smile.  We  only  ask  for  a  tiny  corner 
of  it.  We  would  be  so  happy  to  have  it." 
"But  how  (how)  could  you  carry  it,  you  funny 
men?"  asked  Odin.  "O,  we  will  carry  it  in 
our  hands,"  they  replied.  Odin  thought  they 
were  so  cute  that  he  snipped  off  a  little  scrap 
with  his  gold  scissors  and  gave  it  to  them. 
How  they  laughed. 

The  elves  kept  their  treasure  down  in  the 
earth  and  looked  at  it  every  day.  One  day 
when  it  was  spring  on  the  earth  one  of  the 
little  elves  said,  "We  are  selfish  to  keep  Bal- 
der's smile  down  here.  The  people  on  earth 
love  his  smile  too."    So  they  gave  the  smile 


people  still  use  them  when  they  are  in  mourn- 
ing. Birdie  Blackford. 


(fourth  grade,  eight  weeks.) 

WHAT  BALDER  IS   DOING    IN    THE  SCHOOL 
YARD. 

I  am  going  to  write  all  that  I  can  think,  and 
all  that  I  can  remember  of  what  the  other 
children  have  said,  about  what  Balder  is  doing 
in  the  school  yard.  Last  autumn  Balder  put 
all  the  baby  buds  to  sleep.  He  put  brown 
night-gowns  on  them.  He  tucked  them  in  their 
cradles  and  covered  them  with  warm  blankets. 
He  rocked  them  to  sleep  singing,  "Go  to  sleep! 
Go  to  sleep  and  dream  until  I  call  you!" 

To-day  Balder  is  cutting  open  the  covering 
with  his  sharp  knife.  His  knife  is  a  sunbeam. 
Each  baby  cries,  "What!"  when  it  wakes  up. 
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I  can  hear  the  buds  saying  that  now.  Balder 
is  putting  a  new  dress  on  each  baby. 

The  men  planted  grass  seeds  in  the  school 
yard.  Balder  is  blowing  his  trumpet  this 
minute  to  wake  them  up,  I  know,  for  the 
ground  is  getting  greener  and  greener.  Now 
it  is  raining.  Balder  is  giving  all  his  children 
a  bath.  They  will  look  nice  and  clean  when 
he  dries  them  again. 

Balder  is  calling  to  the  angelworms  in  their 
big  hotel,  "Loosen  the  soil  for  the  roots." 
They  are  coming  to  their  doors  with  their 
castings.  Hazel  says  that  she  thinks  the  angle- 
worms are  stirring  the  cake  that  the  plants 
are  to  eat.  I  think  that  the  cake  would  be 
too  stiff  to  stir,  if  Balder  had(a)n't  softened  it 
this  spring. 

Henry  said  that  Balder  is  telling  the 
cotton-wood  tree  to  make  little  green  balls  for 
the  elves  to  play  foot  ball  with.  Bright  Balder 
is  telling  the  ants  to  work.  They  have  raised 
little  piles  of  sand. 

Last  autumn  he  said  to  the  birds,  "Go  south 
or  Jack  Frost  will  catch  you."  Come  back 
when  I  send  for  you. 

The  birds  are  singing  in  the  cotton-wood 
tree  beside  the  window.  They  are  singing, 
"Balder  has  come!  Balder  has  come!"  just  as 
plainly  as  can  be.  I  am  so  glad  that  he  is 
here  again. 

Roland  Turner. 


Some  Essentials  of  Good  Reading. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  two  reading 
classes  whose  teachers  were  so  marked 
in  their  methods  and  so  different  from 
each  other  that  it  was  interesting  peda- 
gogy to  study  them.  Both  had  set  up 
the  same  general  purpose,  viz.,  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  In  one  class  there 
was  a  frequent  recurrence  of  corrections 
and  directions  like  the  following: 

Teacher — "  Any  mistakes  ?" 

Pupils — "  She  called  thu,  the;  and  let  her 
voice  fall  at  a  comma."  "She  mispronounced 
 and  and   ." 

T. — "  Mary,  try  it  again  and  see  if  you  can't 
correct  those  mistakes." 

The  teacher  also  directed  Mary  to  em- 
phasize certain  words  and  to  keep  her 
voice  up  after  the  question  mark. 

This  may  not  all  have  occurred  during 
Mary's  recitation  alone,  but  this,  and 
much  more  like  it,  took  place  during  the 
entire  recitation.  It  is  all  that  a  visitor 
needs  to  determine  quite  accurately  the 
teacher's  method  of  approaching  expres- 
sion. It  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  seek 
expression  from,  the  external  or  form 
side.  Expression  is  the  soul  of  reading. 
But  there  can  be  no  soul  in  an  inflection, 
an  emphasis,  or  any  form  of  utterance 
that  simply  obeys  another's  direction. 


Granted  that  a  special  emphasis  or  a  par- 
ticular inflection  ought  to  be  rendered  in 
certain  places,  and  the  pupil  so  renders 
it  because  the  teacher  told  him  to, — it  is 
not  good  reading.  Expression  must 
come  from  within.  It  is  the  utterance 
of  an  emotional  or  intellectual  impulse. 

In  the  other  class  there  was  first  an 
effort  to  bring  the  pupils  into  sympathy 
with  the  thought  of  the  selection.  This, 
however,  did  not  consume  much  time. 
The  teacher  did  not  go  back  to  the  psy- 
chological presuppositions  which  moved 
the  author  to  embody  in  permanent  form 
this  masterpiece  of  his  genius.  Some 
teachers  make  such  an  elaborate  approach 
to  a  subject  that  the  pupils  are  tired  of 
it  before  the  reading  begins.  Much 
should  be  left  to  be  brought  out  as  the 
reading  of  the  lesson  progresses.  In 
this  class  not  more  than  three  minutes 
were  consumed  in  preliminaries.  As  the 
exercise  continued  we  noticed  that  where 
an  emphasis  or  an  inflection  was  mis- 
placed the  teacher  asked  a  question  or 
offered  a  suggestion  intended  to  lead  the 
child  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
sentence,  or  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
meaning.  This  was  usually  followed  by 
the  correct  rendering  without  any  refer- 
ence to  emphasis  or  inflection.  "Does 
that  sound  right  ?"  "Who  can  make  it 
sound  better. "  "Is  that  the  way  you 
would  say  it?"  "  Tell  it  to  me,"  and 
similar  expressions  were  frequently 
heard. 

Each  of  these  teachers  is  typical  of  a 
large  class.  The  first  represents  those 
who  endeavor  to  lead  pupils  to  the  cor- 
rect expression  by  working  from  the 
form  side;  the  second,  by  working  from 
the  thought  side.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  which  is  on  the  right  road.  In- 
deed we  should  say  that  the  first  above 
mentioned  illustrates  just  how  it  should 
not  be  done.  G-ood  reading  is  good 
thinking. 

Mistakes  in  emphasis,  inflection,  etc., 
are  mistakes  in  the  child's  thinking,  or, 
they  may  indicate  the  absence  of  thought. 
The  source  of  the  error  is  not  in  the  mere 
utterance  of  the  word.  Hence  it  cannot 
be  corrected  by  merely  changing  the 
manner  of  speaking  the  word. 

Besides  the  intellectual,  there  is  an 
emotional  element  in  good  reading. 
Upon  this,  richness  and  fullness  of  expres- 
sion depend.    The  emotional  element  is 
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much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
sound  of  the  word  than  with  its  printed 
form.  Feeling  is  expressed  and  communi- 
cated by  the  manner  of  speaking  the 
words.  It  is  only  when  the  pupil  hears 
them  that  he  begins  to  feel  their  mean- 
ing. Through  the  eye  the  child  gathers 
the  printed  forms,  through  the  ear  he  de- 
termines the  proper  utterance  of  them. 
The  eye  must  be  trained  to  a  quick  rec- 
ognition of  the  word  and  sentence  forms, 
the  ear  to  a  delicate  appreciation  of  har- 
mony between  thought  and  its  oral  ex- 
pression. Teaching  reading  is  like 
teaching  vocal  music  in  that  the  ultimate 
appeal  is  to  the  child's  ear.  Each  thought 
has  its  appropriate  form  in  speech.  An 
improper  emphasis,  or  inflection  is  just 
as  truly  a  discord  as  a  wrong  interval  or 
pitch  in  music.  To  correct  this  error  in 
music  the  teacher  must  appeal  to  the 
child's  ear.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  when  a  dis- 
cord occurs  in  the  reading  class.  If  the 
class  is  well  trained  in  this  respect, — 
trained  to  listen,  they  are  as  much 
shocked  by  a  discord  here  as  they 
would  be  in  a  music  class.  Indeed,  when 
oral  expression  is  well  taught,  the  ear 
functions  in  much  more  complex  rela- 
tions than  in  music.  A  score  of  different 
renderings  each  suited  to  a  particular 
interpretation,  may  be  given  to  an  ordin- 
ary simple  sentence  like  the  following: 
"That  is  a  pretty  dog. "  The  meaning 
intended  in  each  case  is  determined  by 
careful  listening.  But  the  teacher  of 
reading  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
teacher  of  music.  The  child  brings  with 
him  to  the  reading  class  a  well  trained 
ear  in  oral  expression.  In  his  own 
speaking  he  obeys  a  natural  unconscious 
harmony  that  is  truly  rich  and  melodi- 
ous. His  ear  is  already  in  tune  and  may 
be  safely  appealed  to  as  a  criterion  of 
expression. 

But  it  is  frequently  true  that  the  pu- 
pil's ear,  and  the  teacher's  too,  might 
almost  as  well  be  filled  with  wax,  since 
they  are  concerned  so  little  with  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  twenty 
or  more  discords  in  one  recitation  of 
which  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance.  "They  have  ears  but 
they  hear  not."  The  reading  is  mechan- 
ical, parrot-like,  and  soulless. 

There  is  a  special  phase  of  this  sound 
form  in  reading  that  deserves  particular 


mention.  Some  philologists  tell  us  that 
all  primary  words  were  formed  by  imita- 
tion of  natural  sounds,  so  that  there 
was  a  natural  fitness  between  the  utter- 
ance-form of  the  word  and  the  idea, 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  every  one 
must  have  observed  that  very  many 
words  are  spoken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suit  the  utterance  to  the  idea.  The  oral 
form  is  the  cheveril  glove  to  the  idea. 
It  is  this  perfect  blending  of  form  and 
thought  that  constitutes  the  vivacity 
and  melody  of  conversation.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  quick  eye  to  see  such  words 
and  a  trained  ear  to  determine  the  most 
expressive  form  of  utterance  for  them. 
They  are  not  limited  to  the  small  class 
of  words  included  under  the  figure  in 
rhetoric  known  as  onomatopoeia — their 
name  is  legion;  they  are  in  almost  every 
sentence.  One  needs  but  to  listen  to 
the  animated  conversation  of  children  a 
minute  to  observe  this  expressive  form 
of  speaking.  All  graphic  terms  and 
those  denoting  quantitive  relations  are 
of  this  class.  But  the  teacher  who  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  impressive  rendering 
will  find  them  everywhere.  They  con- 
stitute the  emotional  side  of  reading. 
Now  there  are  many  pupils  who  read  un- 
derstandingly,  but  not  feelingly.  In- 
flection and  emphasis  are  properly  ob- 
served and  distributed,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  tame  and  dry  to  the  listener. 
Such  pupils  may  frequently  be  aroused 
to  a  more  adequate  expression  by  work- 
ing with  them  from  the  form  side.  In 
rendering  a  stanza  like  the  following, 
for  example  : 

Quick  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff, 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 
She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window  sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

Such  words  as  quick,  fell,  snatched, 
leaned,  far,  shook,  and  royal,  are  the  key 
notes  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  song  and 
must  be  struck  with  fervor.  When  the 
child  has  the  thought,  but  lacks  the  feel- 
ing necessary  to  render  it  impressively, 
the  teacher  may  advantageously  work 
from  the  form  side.  Require  the  word 
spoken  with  spirit  and  force  and  the 
child's  own  voice  will  react  upon  his  feel- 
ings and  inspire  within  him  the  proper 
emotional  state.  This  is  a  proper  use  of 
form  in  teaching  expression. 

R.  R.  Reeder. 

Tllinois  Normal  University. 
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The  Nibelung  Tales.* 

CONCLUSION. 

18.   How  Siegfried  was  Killed  by  Hagen. 

The  hunt  was  over.  The  hunters  now 
sat  down  to  their  cheerful  meal  and  re- 
freshed themselves  with  wholesome  food, 
which  was  passed  around  in  abundance 
by  the  servants.  But  the  wine  was  want- 
ing, so  Siegfried  said: 

"We  have  been  well  served  by  the 
cooks ;  why  do  not  the  cup-bearers  bring 
us  wine?  I  should  think  we  had  deserved 
it  well  to-day. " 

"Hagen  is  to  blame,"  answered  the 
king;  "he  wants  to  let  us  go  thirsty  to- 
day. At  some  other  time  we  shall  amply 
make  up  for  what  we  lack  now." 

Thereupon  Hagen  replied:  "  My  dear 
sir,  I  thought  the  chase  was  to  be  in 
Spessart.  I  sent  the  wine  thither.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  procure  any  more 
wine  to-day." 

"  If  we  had  only  arranged  the  fire-place 
nearer  the  Rhine,"  said  Siegfried,  "we 
could  at  least  have  quenched  our  thirst 
with  water." 

"There  is  water, "  answered  Hagen; 
"I  know  of  a  cool  spring  near  by,  to 
which  we  will  go." 

The  knights  had  just  started  on  the 
way  to  the  spring,  when  the  treacherous 
Hagen  said:  "I  have  often  heard  that 
Siegfried  could  not  be  outrun  by  anybody 
in  a  race.  I  should  like  to  see  this  tried 
once." 

"I  am  quite  ready,"  Siegfried  replied. 
' '  Will  you  run  a  race  with  me  to  the 
spring?  I  will  give  you  the  start,  and, 
in  running,  I  will  wear  all  my  clothes, 
spear,  quiver,  shield,  and  sword,  while 
you  may  take  everything  off." 

This  proposition  pleased  Gunther  and 
Hagen.  They  laid  aside  their  weapons 
and  clothes,  and  then  ran  away  like  two 
wild  animals.  And  yet  Siegfried  reached 
the  spring  first.  He  took  off  his  weapons 
and  leaned  his  lance  against  the  limb  of 
a  linden  tree  that  stood  near.  He  was 
very  thirsty,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  would 
not  drink  before  his  royal  host  had 
drunk. 

Gunther  and  Hagen  approached.  The 
king  bent  down  to  the  clear  spring  and 
drank.  Siegfried  now  did  likewise.  At 
the  same  time  Hagen  hastily  approached 

♦Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  text  of  Rem, 
Pickel,  a  n  o  fct  hihir. 


and  carried  away  Siegfried's  bow  and 
sword.  Then  he  quickly  returned,  seized 
Siegfried's  lance,  looked  for  the  cross  on 
his  garment,  took  aim,  and  hurled  the 
spear  with  terrible  force  at  the  noble 
hero. 

He  hit  the  right  spot  only  too  well,  for  » 
the  blood  spurted  from  Siegfried's  heart 
and  fell  upon  Hagen.  The  hero  started 
up  from  the  spring  in  wild  rage;  the 
spear-shaft  protruded  from  his  body  be- 
tween the  shoulders.  Siegfried  looked 
for  his  sword  and  bow,  but  as  he  could 
not  find  them,  he  seized  the  shield  and 
pursued  Hagen.  Never  before  in  his  life 
had  Hagen  fled  so  hastily  from  any  war- 
rior as  he  now  fled  from  the  mortally 
wounded  Siegfried.  Siegfried  soon  over- 
took his  murderer  and  struck  him  so 
fiercely  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  jewels  flew  from  the  shield! 

But  Siegfried  grew  pale.  With  the 
loss  of  blood  his  strength  also  failed  him. 
He  staggered  and  sank  down  among  the 
flowers,  which  were  stained  with  his 
blood.  With  his  remaining  strength  he 
cried  out  to  his  murderers: 

"Woe  be  unto  you,  cowards!  Have  I 
deserved  to  be  thus  murdered  by  you  in 
return  for  the  services  I  have  rendered 
you?  I  was  always  kind  to  you,  and  noyr 
I  die  by  your  hand.  Thus  you  have 
brought  dishonor  upon  yourselves  and 
your  children.  You  have  lost  the  name 
of  honorable  knights." 

All  of  the  knights  now  approached  the 
scene,  and  those  who  had  been  his  friends 
now  mourned  for  the  dying  hero.  Gunther 
and  Hagen  also  appeared  to  mourn.  Then 
the  mortally  wounded  knight  said: 

"  He  who  has  done  this  deed  need  shed 
no  tears  now,  on  account  of  jbhe  wrong; 
it  were  better  that  he  cease  lamenting." 

Hagen  now  no  longer  feigned  sorrow. 
"I  do  not  know  what  you  have  to  re- 
gret," he  said  to  the  others;  "our  cares 
and  anxiety  are  now  at  an  end.  There 
are  not  many  more  living  who  dare  to 
appear  against  us.  It  is  well  that  I  have 
put  an  end  to  Siegfried's  power." 

"You  can  easily  boast  now,"  replied 
Siegfried;  "  but  if  I  had  known  of  your 
murderous  intention,  I  would  certainly 
have  defended  myself  against  you.  I 
mourn  for  nothing  upon  earth  but  Kriem- 
hild,  my  dear  wife,  and  my  son,  of  whom 
it  will  be  said:  His  kinsmen  have  been 
guilty  of  treacherous  murder.  But,  King 
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Gunther,  if  you  would  still  show  fidelity 
to  anyone  in  the  world,  let  me  commend 
my  wife  to  your  care.  Remember  that 
she  is  your  sister,  and  always  protect 
her,  as  royal  custom  requires.  My  father 
and  my  men  wait  long  and  patiently  for 
#  my  return,  but  in  vain.  Never  has  a 
dear  friend  suffered  greater  wrong." 

For  a  short  time  the  hero  writhed  in 
pain  ;  then  he  lay  calm  and  still.  Sieg- 
fried was  dead. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  VanLiew. 

Jena,  Germany. 


For  Supplementary  Reading. 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  DYING  SOLDIER  BOY. 

The  name  and  fame  of  Lincoln  become 
more  and  more  illustrious  as  the  years 
go  by.    Time  is  furnishing  a  background 


"Number  6  is  gone?"  you  say  to  the 
nurse. 

"Yes;  he  went  at  three  this  morning, 
poor  fellow!  but  it's  better  for  him,"  she 
answers  in  a  sympathizing  voice. 

We  boys,  therefore,  took  solid  comfort 
in  looking  at  Lincoln  that  afternoon, 
and  hearing  him  talk.  He  didn't  say 
much  to  me  that  day,  but  it  was  good  to 
hear  him  say  anything,  his  words  were 
so  gentle  and  kind.  And  then  he  was 
as  thoughtful  as  a  mother;  he  knew  just 
what  to  say. 

I  had  been  very  sick.  Yes,  that 
sleeve's  empty.  I  left  the  arm  at  Chat- 
tanooga. As  I  was  saying,  he  only 
spoke  a  few  words  to  me  and  passed  on 
to  number  26. 

A  Vermont  boy,  a  mere  lad,  not  over 
sixteen,  was  on  it.  He  had  been  wounded 
mortally  and  was  near  his  end.  Mr. 
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such  as  is  needed  to  bring  into  view  the 
real  character  of  the  man.  This  little 
story  of  the  great  president's  sympathy 
and  tenderness  is  told  by  an  old  soldier: 
I  had  been  in  the  Finley  hospital 
several  months.  One  day,  in  May,  1863, 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Chase 
walked  into  the  ward  where  I  was  lying. 
You  don't  know  how  much  good  it  did  us 
to  see  them,  one  gets  so  tired  looking  at 
the  nurse  and  at  the  long  row  of  cots. 
It  is  hard  to  lie  on  a  cot  day  after  day, 
and  hear  the  boys  moan,  as  their  life 
ebbs  away.  Some  morning  you  wake  up 
and  see  an  empty  cot  near  you. 


Lincoln  stopped  at  the  cot,  and  taking 
the  thin,  white  hand,  said,  in  a  tone  that 
was  as  tender  as  a  mother's: 

"My  poor  boy,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

With  a  beseeching  look  the  little  fel- 
low turned  his  eyes  up  at  the  homely, 
kindly  face  and  asked,  "Won't  you  write 
to  my  mother  for  me?" 

"That  I  will," answered  the  president, 
and  calling  for  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  cot.  It 
was  a  long  letter  he  wrote,  at  least  three 
pages  of  commercial  note,  and  when  it 
was  finished,  the  president  rose,  saying: 

"I  will  mail  this  as  soon  as  I  get  back 
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to  my  office.  Now,  is  there  anything 
else  I  can  do  for  you?" 

In  some  way  the  boy  had  come  to  know 
that  it  was  the  president.  And  so,  loot- 
ing at  him  in  the  most  appealing  sort  of 
a  way,  he  asked: 

"Won't  you  stay  with  me  till  it's  all 
over?  It  won't  be  long,  and  I  do  want 
to  hold  on  to  your  hand!" 

That  was  too  much  for  the  good-hearted 
president  to  resist.  The  tears  came  to 
his  eyes,  and  he  sat  down  by  him  and 
took  hold  of  his  hand.  The  little  fellow 
did  not  move  nor  speak  a  word.  This 
was  some  time  before  four  o'clock,  and  it 
was  long  after  six  that  the  end  came. 

But  the  president  sat  there  as  if  he 
had  been  the  boy's  father.  When  the 
end  came,  he  bent  over  and  folded  the 
thin  hands  over  the  breast,  and  then 
looked  so  sorrowfully  at  the  thin,  pale 
face.  The  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks  unheeded.  We  all  cried,  too.  Do 
you  wonder  that  "the  boys  in  blue" 
loved  Abraham  Lincoln? 


Lessons  in  Courtesy. 

"Politeness  costs  nothing  and  buys  every- 
thing." Such  is  the  quotation  one  often  uses, 
and  yet  some  teachers  forget  all  about  the  les- 
sons in  courtesy.  They  are  so  easy  to  teach, 
and  often  so  enthusiastically  received  that  the 
results  surprise  one.  For  instance,  if  the 
teacher  always  smiles  a  "Good  morning,"  an 
"I  thank  you,"  or  "You're  welcome;"  if  she 
says  "Excuse  me,"  when  she  jostles  a  seat,  or 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  when  she  speaks  the 
wrong  name,  the  children  have  more  dignity 
and  pride  in  themselves.  She  may  even  insist 
upon  like  behavior  from  her  scholars.  A  little 
attention  and  perseverance  will  make  the  chil- 
dren very  careful  to  the  teacher,  and  even  to 
each  other. 

Many  teachers  give  little  talks  on  courtesy 
after  the  opening  exercises.  Ifithey  are  in- 
formal and  she  interests  her  school,  she  can 
teach  them  lots  of  little  things  before  they 
know  it.  Many  children  have  no  idea  of  the 
clothes,  blacking,  and,  even  in  good  homes, 
the  tooth,  brush.  Praise  nicely  combed  hair, 
neatly  washed  hands,  and  shiny  shoes.  The 
road  to  improvement  is  always  easier  when 
you  find  something  good  to  speak  of  first. 

Many  children  assume  such  awkward  atti- 
tudes, both  when  sitting  and  standing.  Isn't 
it  better  to  insist  upon  a  good  straight  car- 
riage, an  easy,  upright  position,  than  to  find 
boys  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  shoul- 
ders humped,  and  heels  scuffing,  or  girls  with 
their  legs  crossed,  elbows  akimbo,  or  one  hip 
supporting  the  body?  Yet  these  failings  are 
very  common,  and  perhaps  if  children  were 
watched  in  school  they  would  make  men  and 


women  who  were  more  erect,  better  formed, 
and  healthier.  Insist  upon  the  boys  lifting  their 
hats.  This  subject  can  be  presented  in  a  very 
fortunate  way,  and  made  so  attractive  that 
they  forget  their  bashfulness.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  ways  of  the  teacher.  If  she 
is  careful  to  always  be  courteous,  even  when 
administering  a  punishment,  she  will  find  she 
has  an  advantage  over  a  sulky  or  obstinate 
disposition.  If  she  asks  favors  politely  and 
always  acknowledges  them,  her  pupils  will  be 
more  anxious  to  do  them.  They  will  pay  her 
little  attentions  of  which  she  never  dreamed. 
Her  work  will  be  pleasanter,  easier  to  do,  and 
she  will  become  a  far  better  teacher. 

Blanche  Lovekidge. 

Waukegan,  111. 


Blackboard  Work. 


From  Lee  &  Shepard's  Physiology  for  Little  Folks. 


( lm 

Weakens  the  will. 

I  2. 

Causes  loss  of  self-control. 

13. 

Changes  a  good  man  into  a 

brute. 

STRONG  / 

DRINK.  \ 

Brings  with  it  untold  pov- 

erty,  suffering,  and  dis- 
grace. 

(  5* 

Transmits  its  curse  to  inno- 
cent children. 

Where  Examinations  Fail. 

The  visible  and  certain  nuisance  of 
written  examinations  is  an  evil  which  is 
present,  before  a  community  as  civilized 
as  ours,  all  the  time,  excepting  the  sum- 
mer vacation  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 
It  involves  an  absurdity  equal  to  the 
absurdities  of  the  decline  of  chivalry. 
It  waits  for  some  Cervantes,  who  shall 
ridicule  it  so  thoroughly  as  to  drive  it 
from  the  public  mind,  so  that  the 
twentieth  century  may  know  of  it  only 
as  most  people  know  of  the  squires  of 
chivalry  by  Sancho  Panza,  or  of  knights 
errant  by  Don  Quixote.  But,  as  the 
schools  of  the  larger  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts open  for  the  autumn,  this  month 
is  perhaps  the  best  month  for  bringing 
forward,  with  however  little  courage,  a 
statement  of  the  misery  inflicted  upon 
scholars,  upon  parents,  and  upon  teachers 
by  this  rigmarole,  if  it  were  only  that 
one  should  discharge  an  annual  duty, 
and  at  the  bar  of  any  judge  be  able  to 
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say,  "I  sounded  my  little  trumpet,  but 
the  world  was  making  such  a  noise  that 
it  did  not  hear."  Jules  Simon,  now 
better  known  as  a  statesman  than  as  a 
distinguished  professor  of  the  University 
of  France,  used  to  say,  "When  I  was 
young,  we  prepared  students  for  life; 
now  we  prepare  them  for  examinations." 
The  bitter  satire  of  this  statement  could 
be  repeated  by  ten  thousand  teachers  in 
Massachusetts  to-day.  It  must  be  that 
a  good  many  of  the  committeemen  and 
supervisors,  who  have  to  do  at  least 
with  the  outside  machinery  of  the  thing, 
will  sympathize  with  the  teachers.  We 
shall  have  half  a  dozen  letters,  before 
the  week  is  over,  to  explain  to  us  that, 
unless  there  is  a  system  of  mechanical 
examination  in  the  Boston  schools,  no- 
body can  tell  which  school  is  "up  to  the 
mark"  and  which  school  is  not.  Nobody 
can  tell,  for  instance,  whether  half-a- 
dozen  Italian  boys,  eleven  years-  old, 
who  are  at  work  in  the  Hancock  School, 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  language 
before  them,  and  with  national  peculiar- 
ities of  early  training,  can  answer  on 
paper,  with  ink,  the  same  questions 
which  a  set  of  boys,  of  Boston  parentage 
and  training,  who  are  in  the  Dwight 
School  or  in  the  Dudley  School,  can 
answer.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  with- 
out a  fixed  examination  from  printed 
papers  emanating  from  the  central  office, 
nobody  can  tell  this  in  such  a  way  as 
pleases  the  statistical  people.  But,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  one  individual  of 
either  class  in  the  Hancock  School,  the 
Dwight  School,  or  the  Dudley  School,  I 
can  tell,  without  having  seen  one  of  the 
examination  papers. 

What  earthly  or  heavenly  reason  can 
there  be  for  driving  all  these  boys,  in 
these  three  classes,  through  such  a  series 
of  questions,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  statistical  answer  in  a  sup- 
posed inquiry,  where  everybody  knows 
the  real  answer  before  the  inquiry  is 
made,  and  where  the  answer  is  of  no  im- 
portance when  it's  attained?  Do  you 
really  want  the  Hancock  School,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Dwight  School  or  the  Dwight  School 
to  be  the  precise  counterpart  of  the 
Dudley  School?  Do  we  not  really  want 
that  the  genius  of  the  teacher  in  one 
shall  show  itself  in  his  way,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  the  teacher  in  another  shall  show 


itself  in  his  way?  Are  we  really  trying 
to  turn  out  fifty  thousand  clothes-pins, 
of  precisely  the  same  pattern,  in  the 
Boston  schools,  or  are  we  trying  to  make 
of  each  boy  and  girl  the  best  that  can 
be  made,  and  to  encourage  as  we  can  the 
particular  genius  of  each  separate  child? 
In  some  transfer  of  children  from  one 
building  to  another,  last  summer,  there 
were  examinations  of  unusual  strictness, 
and  the  pupils  were  drilled  for  days  in 
advance,  by  what  might  be  called  mock 
examinations.  A  careful  and  conscien- 
tious teacher,  worn  out  by  a  day  spent 
in  this  drill,  lamented  to  a  friend,  "Oh, 
it  is  so  hard.  .They  think  so  much  of 
their  writing — for  they'll  be  marked  on 
their  writing — that  they  forgot  their 
spelling ;  or  else  they  think  so  much 
about  the  spelling  that  they  forget  to 
put  in  the  quotation  marks.  And  some 
of  the  boys  are  so  thoughtless  and  indiff- 
erent! "  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that 
the  average  age  of  these  boys,  who  were 
"indifferent"  to  the  niceties  of  quota- 
tion marks,  was  eight  years  and  a  half  ! 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  rigmarole 
more  absurd  than  that  involved  in  a  sys- 
tem which  produces  such  results  ? 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Boston  Commonwealth. 


Essentials  of  Grammar. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  ideas 
that  compose  our  thinking  are  of  differ- 
ent classes.  Some  are  object- ideas; 
some,  attributes  of  objects;  some,  at- 
tributes of  these  attributes;  and  some, 
asserting  ideas.  The  different  kinds  of 
asserting  ideas  we  found  to  be  shown  by 
modal  adverbs,  and  by  the  modes  of  the 
verb.  So  we  have  words  that  are 
nouns,  or  adjectives,  or  verbs,  or  ad- 
verbs, or  pronouns.  We  found,  too, 
that  phrases  and  clauses  can  be  used  in 
the  place  of  nouns,  or  pronouns,  or 
adjectives,  or  adverbs.  Some  phrases 
are  used  as  verbs  also;  for  example, 
might  have  gone.  These  are  called  verb- 
phrases  by  some  writers.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  clause  can  never  be  used  in 
the  place  of  a  verb. 

We  have  now  exhausted  all  the  distinct 
classes  of  ideas  that  make  up  the  material 
of  our  thinking.  But  there  are  found  to 
be  some  connecting  ideas  that  join  these 
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together.  When  we  say  "a  walk  in  the 
morning"  the  word  in  shows  the  relation 
that  exists  between  the  walking  and  the 
morning;  it  is  not  before  nor  after,  but 
in  the  morning.  These  words  which 
show  the  relation  of  one  idea  to  another 
idea,  we  call  Prepositions. 

When  we  say  "  John  went  to  town  and 
Henry  went  fishing,"  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  thoughts  is  shown  by  and. 

!  So,  too,  if  we  say  "John  and  Henry 
went  fishing,"  the  meaning  is  that  John 
went  fishing  and  that  Henry  went,  also.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  conjunction  that  it 
shows  the  connection  between  thoughts, 
while  the  preposition  shows  the  connec- 
tion between  ideas.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  them.  But 

i  it  is  true  that  conjunctions  sometimes 
connect  ideas;  for  example:  "John  and 
Harry  cannot  be  separated."  But  here 
the  real  meaning  is  that  John  cannot  be 
separated  from  Harry.  It  is  really  the 
use  of  a  conjunction  for  a  preposition  in 
an  indirect  way. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  words  that  are 
the  signs  of  certain  feelings.  They  can 
not  properly  be  said  to  express  ideas 
at  all,  if  we  are  permitted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  ideas  and  feelings. 
These  are  called  Interjections.  A  word 
is  an  interjection  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  sign  of  feeling.  The  word  often 
has  a  double  use,  and  so  is  the  sign  of 
both  an  idea  and  a  feeling.  Phrases  and 
clauses  are  often  used  as  interjections. 
In  fact,  a  whole  paragraph  may  perform 
the  office  of  an  interjection  in  so  far  as  it 

!  is  the  sign  of  feeling.    But  it  will  express 

thought  at  the  same  time. 

*        *        *        *        4  * 

This  closes  our  outline  of  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  gram- 
mar, and  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  ready 
analysis  of  any  sentence.  The  multitude 
of  unessential  differences,  and  minute 
classifications  with  which  text-books  and 
teachers  of  grammar  are  filled,  is  what 
has  brought  the  study  of  grammar  under 
so  much  merited  reproach.  The  simple 
fact  is,  however,  that  all  intelligent  read- 
ing involves  grammatical  analysis.  No 
one  can  read  well  who  does  not  at  the 
same  time  make  a  correct  grammatical 
analysis  of  what  he  reads,  sentence  by 
sentence. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  all  the  gram- 
mar study  that  is  of  real  value  in  ele- 


mentary schools  can  be  done  without 
entering  into  rigid  and  elaborate  classi- 
fication of  elements  on  the  basis  of  un- 
essential differences.  When  we  go  much 
further  than  has  been  already  indicated 
in  this  series  of  papers,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  classes  and  sub-classes  that  may 
be  made.  Extended  classifications  are 
confusing  except  to  the  scientific  expert. 
The  elementary  schools  have  no  experts 
among  the  pupils  and  ought  not  to  have 
any.  It  requires  study  through  a  long 
period  of  time  to  produce  an  expert  in 
anything.  There  is  no  more  unsatis- 
factory testimony  given  in  the  courts 
than  expert  testimony,  because  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  so-called  experts  know 
so  little,  and  the  people  who  listen  can 
not  distinguish  between  the  ignorant  and 
the  well  informed. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  method 
of  giving  a  pupil  the  ability  to  determine 
the  uses  of  the  various  grammatical  ele- 
ments is  by  practice  in  pointing  out  these 
uses  in  sentences  and  in  discourse,  and 
also  in  constructing  sentences  and  dis- 
course in  which  the  pupil  makes  conscious 
use  of  these  elements.  The  numerous 
devices  for  diagraming  sentences  do 
more  harm  than  good  when  used  to  teach 
the  relations  of  the  elements  of  sentences. 
As  mechanical  forms  by  which  a  teacher 
can  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  which 
he  has  already  acquired,  they  may  be  use- 
ful. But  as  a  method  of  instruction  they 
should  be  rigorously  avoided.  What  the 
child  wants,  and  it  is  all  that  he  wants, 
is  to  know  the  use  of  word,  phrase,  or 
clause  in  giving  expression  to  ihe  « 
thought.  Take  the  following  sentence 
for  illustration: 

"In  colonial  times,  Whigs  and  Tories 
existed  as  in  the  Mother  Country. "  What 
is  the  use  of  the  phrase  "in  colonial 
times?  "  Ans.  It  tells  when  these  Whigs 
and  Tories,  whom  the  writer  has  in 
mind,  existed.  What  is  the  use  of  "as 
in  the  Mother  Country?"  Ans.  It  tells 
that  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  in  Eng- 
land and  America  divided  on  the  same 
issues.  What  is  the  use  of  in?  Ans.  It 
shows  the  relation  of  the  colonial  times 
to  the  existence  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
referred  to.  That  is?  Ans.  They  lived 
in  those  times,  and  not  before  or  after 
them. 

This  is  probably  sufficient  to  illustrate 
my  meaning  of  what  the  study  in  gram- 
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mar  ought  to  do  for  the  child.  It  must 
fix  the  habit  of  seeing  the  use  of  the 
word  or  other  element  in  expressing  the 
thought.  Now,  to  put  these  elements 
into  their  part-of-speech  classes  after  their 
use  is  discovered  is  an  important  matter, 
of  course,  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter, 
and  is  really  incidental  to  the  chief  thing 
the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  element 
in  expressing  the  thought.  All  the 
machinery  of  classification  and  giving 
names  is  for  convenience  in  talking  about 
these  elements  and  distinguishing  their 
different  kinds  of  offices  in  the  sentence. 

If  these  lessons  were  to  be  carried 
farther  I  would  show  how  etymology,  or 
the  change  in  the  form  of  the  word,  is 
but  another  way  of  modifying  the  idea 


tion,  and  awakens  a  keener  interest  in 
the  pupils;  written  spelling  is  more  prac- 
tical, but  is  apt  to  become  wearisome  if 
carried  on  exclusively. 

2.  Train  primary  pupils  on  short  lists 
of  the  names  of  common  things. 

3.  Require  them  to  copy  at  least  one 
paragraph  from  each  reading  lesson. 

4.  In  oral  spelling,  excite  a  spirit  of 
emulation  by  allowing  pupils  to  win  their 
rank  in  line  by  "going  up"  when  they 
spell  a  word  that  has  been  missed. 

5.  Allow  pupils,  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  "choose  sides"  and  have  a  spelling 
match. 

6.  If  a  spelling  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
your  pupils,  when  you  assign  a  lesson, 
pronounce  all  new  or  difficult  words,  and 
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as  expressed  by  the  word  before  its 
form  was  changed.  So  etymology  treats 
of  the  modification  of  the  primary  mean- 
ings of  words  by  some  change  of  form. 
It  is  even  more  simple  than  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence,  and  for  this  reason, 
probably,  is  put  first  in  the  text-books. 
But  when  the  child  is  mature  enough  and 
knows  enough  about  his  language  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  the  grammar  of 
it — that  is,  the  definitions  and  rules  of 
its  construction,  it  is  the  conviction  of 
the  writer  that  etymology  may  follow 
syntax  to  advantage.  G.  P.  B. 


Hints  on  Teaching-  Spelling. 

1.  Make  a  judicious  combination  of 
oral  spelling  with  written  exercises. 
Oral  spelling  secures  correct  pronuncia- 


require  the  ciass  to  pronounce  in  concert 
after  you,  in  order  to  secure  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Then  let  each  scholar  in  turn 
pronounce  one  word,  going  over  the  les- 
son a  second  time.  Call  special  atten- 
tion to  words  of  difficult  spelling,  and  to 
those  containing  silent  letters.  Occa- 
sionally call  upon  some  pupil  to  dictate 
the  spelling  lesson.  Require  pupils  to 
study  their  lessons,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten, by  copying  the  words  on  their  slates. 
The  act  of  writing  will  secure  some  at- 
tention to  the  lesson. 

7.  If  a  spelling  book  is  not  used,  in 
some  measure  supply  the  lack  of  one  by 
grouping  words  into  short  lessons,  and 
dictating  them  to  the  pupils  to  be  copied 
into  their  blank  books.  There  is  a  gre&t 
waste  of  labor  in  taking  up  words  heter- 
ogeneously,  instead  of  by  groups. 

8.  In  written  exercises,  after  the  pa- 
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pers  or  slates  are  corrected,  require 
pupils  to  rewrite  their  misspelled  words. 

9.  Require  pupils  to  pronounce  each 
word  before  spelling  it. 

10.  In  all  grades  above  the  lowest, 
rnak^e  out  carefully  arranged  lists  of 
words  which  pupils  are  likely  to  misspell; 
let  the  pupils  copy  the  words  into  blank- 
books,  and  study  the  lessons  until  they 
are  thoroughly  learned. 

11.  Give  early  and  continued  attention 
to  the  practical  application  of  a  few  of 
the  important  rules  of  spelling,  such  as 
doubling  the  final  consonant  before  ing 
and  ed,  dropping  the  final  e,  etc.  By 
this  means  pupils  will  learn  to  spell  cor- 
rectly a  large  class  of  words  in  current 
use. 

12.  The  teaching  of  spelling  should  be 
so  conducted  as  to  unfold  something  of 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  something  of 
the  formation  of  derivatives  from  primi- 
tive words  and  roots.  The  exercise  then 
becomes  a  part  of  good  intellectual  train- 
ing, instead  of  a  blind  effort  of  the  mem- 
ory. 

13.  Correct  spelling  is  a  conventional 
test  of  accurate  scholarship.  The  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults by  stimulating  the  interest  of  pu- 
pils by  the  charm  of  novelty  and  amuse- 
ment. Supt.  John  Swett. 
San  Francisco. 


Algebra:  The  Language  of  Mathematics. 

Algebra  furnishes  a  mathematical  lan- 
guage, a  short-hand  record  of  operations 
used  in  calculating  quantity,  combined 
with  a  concise  statement  of  results. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  algebraic  ex- 
pression, which  stands  for  a  quantity, 
just  as  a  word  does  for  an  idea;  e.  g. 
a2—2y-\-x. 

This  is  an  expression  used  in  algebra 
for  a  quantity — one  quantity;  it  is  com- 
posed of  parts  (just  as  a  word  contains 
syllables)  called  terms,  of  which  in  the 
above  example  there  are  three.  The 
term  in  turn  is  made  up  of  factors,  just 
as  a  syllable  contains  letters.  Thus 
a2  contains  two  symbols;  and  —  2y  is  a 
term  of  three  elements,  the  first  having 
a  force  similar  to  that  of  the  prefix  "un" 
in  the  word  "unknown."  The  element 
of  the  algebraic  language  is  the  factor; 
the  fundamental  base  is  the  term.  The 
algebraic  expression  embraces  all  the 


modifying  parts  of  a  sentence  as  given  in 
the  common  language. 

The  algebraic  sentence  is  the  equation. 
It  consists  of  two  algebraic  expressions 
joined  by  the  sign  "equals  " — the  copula. 
Stating  an  equation  from  a  problem  is 
simply  translating  the  language  from 
common  English  to  that  of  algebra. 
The  "is  equal  to,"  "amounts  to," 
"would  be,"  etc.,  in  one  case  becomes 
the  sign  =  in  the  equation.  All  the 
sentences  of  algebra  are  statements  of 
fact. 

Problems  which  give  rise  to  three  or 
more  equations  furnish  a  short  mathe- 
matical discourse. 

It  will  be  observed  that  algebraic  ex- 
pressions, like  Indian  words,  are  often 
much  compounded.  A  compound  term 
is  similar  to  the  modifying  phrase  or 
clause.  Take  for  example  a  (x — l)+c,  an 
expression  composed  of  two  terms  the 
first  of  which  contains  two  factors  (let- 
ters) one,  "«,"  a  simple  element,  the 
other,  ux — 1,"  an  expression — or  modi- 
fied element,  used  as  an  element. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  language  of  mathe- 
matics that  each  symbol,  if  taken  alone, 
represents  quantity.  A  misspelled  word 
may  yet  signify  clearly  its  original  idea, 
but  an  omitted  symbol  or  misinterpreted 
relation  changes  the  value  represented 
in  the  expression.  Further,  the  value  of 
the  symbol  may  vary  for  different  prob- 
lems while  letters  of  the  alphabet  have 
but  one  meaning. 

Algebra  as  the  language  of  mathe- 
matics is  a  universal  language.  Indeed, 
it  is  fundamental  in  all  mathematical 
subjects.  Recognizing  this  fact  the 
great  Joseph  Sylvester  has  named  the 
results  of  his  extensive  mathematical  re- 
searches "Universal  Algebra." 

Truly  in  mathematics  algebra  is  uni- 
versal, for  it  is  the  language  chiefly,  in 
which  all  calculations  must  be  couched. 

J.  G.  Thompson. 
University  of  Illinois,  June  27,  1893. 


A  Curiosity. 

Here  is  a  curiosity  that  will  interest 
the  class  in  Higher  Arithmetic:  Multiply 
a  number  composed  of  the  nine  digits, 
123,456,789,  by  45,  and  the  product  is 
5,555,555,505.  Reverse  the  figures  in 
the  multiplier  54,   and  the  product  is 
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6, 666, 666, 606.  Reverse  the  multiplicand 
to  987,654,321,  and  multiply  by  45,  and 
the  product  is  44,444,444,445.  Reverse 
the  multiplier  to  54,  and  the  product  is 
53, 333, 333, 334.  The  first  and  last  figures 
are  the  multiplier. 

Use  half  the  multiplier  or  27,  and  the 
product  is  26, 666, 666, 667.  The  first  and 
last  figures  are  the  multiplier.  Reverse 
the  figures  of  the  multiplier  to  72,  and 
the  product  is  71,111,111,112,  the  first 
and  last  being  the  multiplier. 


Little  Dames  and  Men. 

We  all  must  remember  when 
We  were  little  dames  and  men; 
When  each  sorrow  tugged  away  with  all  its 
might 

At  our  little  hearts  and  eyes, 
Till  the  air  was  full  of  sighs, 
And  the  brightest  day  was  turned  to  darkest 
night. 

How  we'd  weep, 
How  we'd  creep 
To  our  little  beds  to  sleep, 
With  wet  lashes  on  flushed  faces;  even  then, 
Not  a  soul  would  ever  know 
Half  our  agony;  and  so — 
We  should  sympathize  with  little  dames  and 
men. 

We  must  all  remember  when 
We  were  little  dames  and  men, 

When  we  met  the  little  ones  from  day  to  day. 
A  kind  word  is  just  as  cheap, 
And  it  sinks  to  depths  as  deep 

As  the  harsh  one  you  were  sending  down  their 
way. 

If  you  knew 
How  a  few 
Gracious  acts  and  words  from  you 
.  Were  planted  in  their  souls,  to  blossom  when 
Golden  days  of  childhood  seem 
To  be  shadows  of  a  dream, 
You  would  love  and  cherish  little  dames  and 
men. 

— John  Ernest  McCann,  in  New  England  Maga- 
zine. 


"Button  Holes  Inside.    Any  Button  Matched. 
Ten  cents  only." 

The  above  sign  is  over  a  door  leading 
into  one  of  New  York's  queer  little  estab- 
lishments where  button  holes  are  made 
for  one  and  a  half,  cents  a  piece  and  but- 
tons of  all  varieties  are  matched.  The 
owner  of  this  shop  is  an  old  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  buttons  from 
tailors,  dress  makers,  clothing  shops, 
and  junk-men  and  there  you  go  to  find 
the  one  button  you  need.  In  his  collec- 
tion may  be  found  buttons  of  gold,  silver, 
pearl,  agate,  glass,  bone,  shell,  jet,  gilt, 


nickel,  brass,  silk,  crochet,  onyx,  steel? 
horn,  porcelain,  etc.  His  grand- 
daughter makes  the  button-holes  and 
sews  on  the  buttons. 


A  Query. 

A  valued  correspondent  asks  us  to  an- 
alyze the  following  verse  from  Gray's 
Elegy: 

"And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness 

holds." 

We  suppose  that  the  question  is 
whether  "air"  or  "stillness"  is  the  sub- 
ject. What  do  the  grammarians  who 
read  The  Journal  say  about  it? 


The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
G-ideon  L.  Soule,  long  principal  of  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  well  illustrates 
tact  in  the  management  of  thoughtless 
students  It  shows  that  he  believed  in 
boys,  remembering  his  own  boyhood, 
sympathized  with  them  and  knew  how  to 
touch  what  was  best  in  them. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  one  night,  many  of 
the  gates  in  the  academy  village  disappeared. 
It  was  not  an  act  that  required  much  origin- 
ality or  wit.  Boys  have  a  keen  appetite  for 
fun,  and  perhaps  they  got,  or  at  least  expected 
to  get,  some  enjoyment  out  of  this  foolish  ex- 
ploit. But  the  town's  people,  whose  gates 
they  had  stolen,  did  not  see  it  exactly  in  that 
light,  and  were  very  indignant,  as  they  well 
might  have  been.  Some  of  them  angrily  re- 
monstrated with  Dr.  Soule,  and  insisted  upon 
it  that  the  police  should  be  called  in  and  sum- 
mary punishment  inflicted  on  theculprits.  He 
listened  to  them  calmly  and  told  them  they 
had  better  wait.  That  evening,  after  prayers, 
he  made  a  little  address  to  the  students  on  the 
conduct  which  a  nice  sense  of  honor  requires 
of  gentlemen  towards  those  whom  they  have 
injured  Precisely  what  redress  should  bo 
made  must  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  one  another,  and  on  other  circumstances. 

He  instanced  the  case  of  a  friend  who  had 
spoken  harshly  to  his  man  for  bringing  his 
horse  to  the  door  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  time,  and  who,  afterwards,  learning  that 
it  was  not  the  man's  fault,  made  him  a  small 
present  of  money  as  an  acknowledgment. 
But  from  one  gentleman  to  another  this  could 
not  be  done.  There  are  cases,  however,  he 
said,  where  immediate  and  entire  reparation 
can  be  made.  His  object  was  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  a  gentleman  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  repair  as  soon  as  possible  any  injury 
that  ho  has  done  to  another.  He  then  dis- 
missed the  school,  and  was  himself  detained  a 
short  time  in  his  place.  When  he  went  out  it 
was  raining  and  just  at  nightfall.  But  he  saw 
in  the  academy  yard  students  moving  in  small 
groups,  each  with  a  gate  on  his  shoulder,  and 
thus  every  gate  found  its  way  back  to  the 
place  where  it  belonged. 
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An  experiment  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Milwaukee  School  Board,  the  outcome  of 
which  will  be  watched  with  considerable 
interest  by  boards  of  education  through- 
out the  Unitad  States.  It  means  the  per- 
manent tenure  of  teachers'  positions. 


Our  general  culture  department  is  full 
of  good  things  this  month  and  we  hope 
our  readers  will  properly  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  Lewis-Champlin 
school  given  in  methods  department. 
We  present  the  pictures  of  a  number  of 
the  state  buildings  in  Jackson  Park  as 
studies  in  architecture,  and  expect  to 
show  the  buildings  of  other  nations  in 
the  September  number. 


The  beautiful  paper  on  "The  Blackboard 
in  the  Sunday-school "  in  this  number  will 
be  read  with  delight.  It  was  written 
for  Sunday-school  teachers  by  a  Sunday- 
school  worker,  but  it  is  brim  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  day-school  teacher,  and 
it  is  a  gem  of  English  literature  besides. 


Supt.  A.  S.  Draper  writes  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  June  Educational  Re- 
view on  Plans  of  Organization  for  School 
Purposes  in  Large  Cities.  He  declares 
the  principles  upon  which  good  govern- 
ment of  these  schools  rests  and  the  lines 
upon  which  reforms  must  be  placed  to 
be:— 

1.  The  elimination  of  politics  from  the 
selection  of  school  boards; 

2.  Small  school  boards  with  members 
representing  the  whole  city,  and  not 
wards  or  districts; 

3.  The  complete  separation  of  school 
administration  from  municipal  business; 

4.  The  school  system  of  a  great  city 
must  not  only  have  an  autonomy  of  its 
own,  but  its  administration  must  be 
through  departments;  that  is,  material 
affairs  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  work  of  instruction. 

These  are  substantially  the  lines  along- 
which  the  present  administration  of  the 
schools  of  Cleveland,  O.,  is  moving 


Of  the  different  educational  exhibits 
at  the  World's  Fair,  it  is  probable  that 
those  of  Illinois  in  the  Illinois  building, 
and  of  Indiana  in  the  Liberal  Arts  build- 
ing, are  the  most  complete  state  exhibits. 
That  from  Indiana  is  very  attractive  and 
is  in  charge  of  that  genial  and  cultured 
gentleman  whom  all  the  world  knows, 
Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann.  Prof.  Jenkins 
is  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  Public  School 
Exhibit,  and  has  arranged  for  a  frequent 
change  in  the  specimens  of  work  shown 
from  month  to  month.  He  and  his  corps 
of  assistants  are  ever  ready  and  willing 
to  give  all  information  desired.  An  edu- 
cational expert  can  go  through  these  al- 
coves and  determine,  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, the  things  taught  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  them  in  the  schools 
of  these  states. 

Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
has  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  pri- 
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vate  school  exhibits  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
building.  Numerous  city  systems  and 
colleges  and  universities  and  charitable 
institutions  have  a  very  full  representa- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  them.  The 
entire  fair  is  an  educational  exhibit  of  a 
high  order,  the  school  work  being  but  a 
small  part  of  it. 


happened  to  be  a  time  in  which  many  in- 
stitute instructors  were  engaged  in  clos- 
ing up  the  work  of  the  year.  Too  much 
can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  much  of  the 
instruction  that  was  given  by  the  differ- 
ent lecturers,  and  for  the  spirit  which 
impelled  them  to  make  the  sacrifice  nec- 
essary to  the  filling  of  this  engagement. 


State  Supt.  Raab  did  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work  to  secure  a  corps  of  excellent 
lecturers  for  his  three  days'  institute  for 
institute  instructors  which  was  held  in 
Springfield  early  in  June.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent feast,  but  those  for  whom  it  was 
spread  did  not  arrive  in  any  such  num- 
bers as  to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  call 


Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  writes  the  leading 
article  in  the  School  Review,  the  subject 
of  which  is  Geography  in  the  Schools. 
His  first  statement  is  that  geography  is 
essentially  a  grammar-school  study.  He 
holds  that  the  essential  thing  is  that  the 
teacher  have  what  he  calls  "an  easy 
geographical  mind. ';     This  means  one 


OHIO   BUILDING,  WORLD'S   COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


for  such  a  convention.  We  have  prob- 
ably grieved  some  of  our  good  friends  by 
our  inability  to  speak  in  praise  of  much 
of  the  institute  work  done  in  the  state. 
The  apparent  indifference  of  those  who 
hold  instructors'  certificates  to  opportun- 
ities given  them  for  improvement  and  the 
study  of  their  work  under  competent 
leaders,  is  additional  evidence  that  our 
institutes  are  numb,  to  say  the  least. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  perform  the  part  of 
pepper  and  vinegar  in  awakening  some 
sensitiveness  in  them,  but  that  is  better 
than  to  have  this  numbness  settle  into 
permanent  paralysis.  The  state  super- 
intendent was  discouraged  and  for  good 
reason.  But  something  ought  to  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  calling  the  con- 
vention, and  to  the  World's  Fair.  It 


who  is  not  timid  when  the  text-book  is 
not  in  sight.  It  means  one  who  knows 
the  subject.  This,  he  acknowledges, 
comes  only  with  years  of  study  and  ex- 
perience; and  he  holds  that  ''no  method 
can  replace  knowledge,"  but  that  the 
teacher  must  be  a  persistent  student  so 
long  as  she  continues  to  teach.  When 
she  has  "an  easy  geographical  mind,"  she 
will  be  fertile  in  inventing  artifices  and 
devices  for  bringing  the  children  on,  but 
to  depend  upon  devices  when  she  is 
not  easy  in  her  kno  wledge  of  the  matter, 
is  to  rely  upon  a  broken  reed.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
becoming  experts  in  grammar-school 
subjects  are  truly  formidable;  but  that 
the  way  in  which  most  assistance  can  be 
given   is   through   teachers'  meetings, 
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which  should  be  held  at  least  twice  a 
month,  even  if  dismissing  school  for  half 
a  day  be  necessary.  These  teachers 
should  not  meet  to  listen  to  expert  lec- 
tures, but  to  consider  the  work  actually 
in  hand,  and  receive  from  each  other  and 
a  competent  leader  or  supervisor, fruitful 
suggestions.  In  other  words,  the  super- 
intendent must  make  of  these  meetings 
training  classes,  not  in  a  narrow  but  in 
a  broad  meaning  of  that  term.  Every 
teacher  of  geography  will  be  well  repaid 
who  reads  the  article  in  a-  hospitable 
spirit  and  reflective  mood. 


Is  the  Journal  Too  Hard? 

The  only  objection  to  The  Journal  that 
ever  came  to  our  ear  that  seemed  to  us  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration  was  that  it  was 
"too  hard"  far  the  ordinary  teacher.  We  are 
told  that  some  county  superintendents  say  this 
to  their  teachers,  and  that  it  is  the  stock  argu- 
ment of  all  the  agents  for  other  school  jour- 
nals. It  has  been  a  constant  subject  of  study 
with  us  how  to  put  something  into  The  Jour- 
nal worth  saying,  and  yet  put  it  into  such 
easy  and  simple  language  that  the  teachers 
would  have  no  cause  to  say  that  they  could  not 
understand  it.  We  have  tested  this  July 
number,  which  seems  to  us  as  difficult  as  any, 
by  having  a  little  girl  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  spending  a  little  time  in  our  family, 
help  in  the  reading  of  the  proof.  She  has  read 
every  article  with  a  constantly  growing  inter- 
esVand  understands  it.  She  "did  not  know 
that  a  school  journal  was  so  interesting."  She 
says  she  "is  going  to  be  a  teacher  and  intends 
to  read  The  Journal  every  month  as  a  prep- 
aration." She  thinks  she  "can  learn  a  great 
deal  that  will  be  useful  to  her  from  it."  May 
we  not  now  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last 
complaint  that  The  Journal  "shoots  over  the 
heads  of  its  readers?"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
teaching  profession  that  there  are  so  many  in 
it  that  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they 
cannot  read  The  Journal,  and  that  there  are 
so  many  county  superintendents  who  encour- 
age them  to  maintain  this  attitude.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  the  number  of  teachers  is  very 
small  who  cannot  read  The  Journal  and 
understand  it.  And  there  are  none  who  will 
not  be  profited  by  the  reading,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  cumulative  evidence  that  comes  from 
every  quarter.  The  Journal  has  always 
shown  its  respect  for  the  teaching  vocation  by 
addressing  teachers  as  intelligent  seekers  after 


knowledge.  We  cannot  consent  to  drop  to  the 
level  of  the  twaddle  that  is  so  prevalent  in 
school  journalism,  and  which  we  regard  as  an 
insult  to  any  teacher  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
we  assure  our  readers  that  we  will  see  to  it 
that  a  large  part  of  what  The  Journal  con- 
tains has  an  easy  practical  application  to  the 
every  day  work  of  the  school. 

Apropos  to  this  matter,  we  wish  to  say  fur- 
ther that  The  Journal  is  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  the  country,  and 
will  advocate  what  seems  to  favor  that  and 
attack  what  seems  to  oppose  it,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times.  Its  pages  will  never  be  used 
to  advance  or  punish  individuals.  Personal 
reference  may  be  made  (favorable  or  other- 
wise), but  it  will  be  done  only  when  that  seems 
the  best  way  to  serve  the  common  purpose  we 
all  have  in  view.  We  propose  to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line,  confident  that  the  end  will  eventually 
justify  the  means. 


International  Congresses  of  Education. 

The  Preliminary  programme  has  been 
issued.  The  Congresses  are  to  be  held 
July  25-28  in  Chicago.  Dr.  James  B. 
Angell  will  be  president  of  the  General 
Congress,  of  which  there  will  be  two 
meetings  in  the  evening.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  have  congresses  and  very  full 
programmes  are  prepared.  All  these 
congresses  will  be  held  in  the  New  Art 
Building,  on  the  lake  front,  which  has 
many  commodious  rooms.  We  have  only 
received  this  preliminary  programme  on 
the  hour  of  going  to  press,  and  have 
only  time  for  this  brief  mention.  There 
is  every  indication  that  this  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will 
be  the  most  valuable  of  any  in  its  history. 


The  Illinois  Legislature 

The  Journal  in  a  former  number 
spoke  plain  words  of  disapproval  of  the 
action  of  the  educational  committee  in 
cutting  down  the  appropriation  for  the 
state  normal  schools.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  this  action  of  the  commit- 
tee would  become  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  But  we  are  glad  to  re- 
port that  wiser  counsels  prevailed  and 
that  the  last  general  assembly  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  liberal 
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in  its  appropriation  of  money  to  the  sup- 
port of  educational  institutions  of  the 
state.  The  normal  schools,  especially, 
have  received  liberal  appropriations  and 
will  not  be  crippled  by  removals  for  po- 
litical reasons.  We  are  informed  that 
the  Normal  School  at  Normal  receives  a 
larger  regular  appropriation  this  year 
than  it  has  ever  received  before.  The 
legislature  has  passed  a  compulsory 
school  law,  also.  The  state  school 
officials  claim  for  it  that  it  will  prove 
much  more  effective  than  was  the  law  of 
1883.  But  that  was  a  compulsory  law 
that  did  not  compel.  The  present  law 
will  assist  in  bringing  the  neglected  and 
truant  children  into  the  schools  provided 
the  community  is  in  earnest  in  having 
this  done.  Where  the  people  are  indif- 
ferent the  law  will  not  be  enforced.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  any  law,  but  some 
can  be  more  easily  enforced  than  others. 
There  has  been  no  harmful  educa- 
tional legislation,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  unless  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
pulsory law  may  be  so  regarded.  But 
The  Journal  committed  itself  to  the 
policy  of  the  repeal  of  that  law  long  ago. 
We  are  not  informed  at  this  writing  of 
the  fate  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  kindergartens.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  make  the  educa- 
tional record  of  this  general  assembly  a 
very  satisfactory  one.  Loyalty  to  popu- 
lar education  characterizes  both  political 
parties  when  they  express  their  real  con- 
victions. 


Are  You  Going-  to  the  Fair? 

No  one  who  has  the  true  spirit  of  the 
teacher  can  afford  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  travel  over  the  whole  world  to 
see.  The  different  stages  that  the  race 
has  passed  through  in  its  rise  from  sav- 
age to  civilized  life,  can  be  seen  here  in 
all  their  essential  features  in  a  single 
day.  The  development  of  man's  power 
over  nature  by  which  he  has  practically 
annihilated  time  and  space  by  compelling 
her  forces  to  serve  him,  is  shown  here  on 
every  hand.  All  the  most  useful  things  in 
the  world  are  represented  here.  The  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  found 
here.  The  processes  by  which  things 
come  to  be,  either  through  manufacture 


or  through  growth,  are  all  shown  here. 
There  is  not  an  important  product  or 
process  in  the  industries  of  the  world 
that  is  not  visible  here  in  all  of  its  essen- 
tial features.  It  is  the  world  in  minia- 
ture. 

The  earnest  student  of  education  will 
find  himself  involuntarily  comparing  the 
school  as  here  represented  with  life  as 
here  represented,  and  will  ask  in  how 
far  the  school  is  a  preparation  for  the  life. 
He  will  come  away  from  the  study  with 
a  profound  respect  for  what  the  school  is 
doing,  but  with  the  consciousness,  too, 
that  in  its  vision  there  are  many  blind 
spots.  The  articulation  between  school 
and  life  can  be  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

The  most  valuable  object  of  study  is  the 
"white  city"  itself.  The  grouping  of 
the  buildings,  the  landscape-grading  ef- 
fects, the  architecture,  with  the  different 
song  that  each  building  sings  in  the  one 
harmonious  chorus  in  which  all  join, 
these  make  the  place  worthy  of  the  won- 
derful things  it  contains.  It  is  the  one, 
solitary  wonder  Of  the  world  to-day. 
What  a  panorama  of  the  growth  of  man 
is  unrolled  as  one  passes  from  the  most 
distant  point  in  the  Midway  Plaisance 
and  ultimately  enters  the  beautiful  city! 
Out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light ; 
out  of  ugliness  into  beauty;  out  of 
ignorance  into  knowledge;  from  a  little 
higher  than  the  brute  to  a  little  lower 
than  the  angel;  out  of  hell  into  heaven. 
And  it  is  the  Woman's  Building  that  ex- 
tends to  us  the  first  salutation  of  wel- 
come as  we  enter  the  City  Beautiful.  It 
is  Goethe  who  points  out  that  it  is  the 
"eternal  womanly"  in  the  race  that 
finally  lifts  it  into  heaven. 

Not  the  least  interesting  studies  are  the 
different  state  buildings  and  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  different  nations. 
We  have  given  pictures  of  a  number  of 
these  state  buildings  in  this  number  of 
The  Journal.  Let  them  tell  their  story 
to  you  and  may  be  you  will  find  that  in 
it  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  each 
state.  This  would  be  more  plainly  told 
by  grouping  the  state  buildings,  proba- 
bly. Do  not  let  your  attention  be  dis- 
tracted from  this  deeper  study  of  the 
fair  by  the  merely  accidental  and  unim- 
portant. It  is  almost  painful  to  note  the 
thousands  of  people  who  come  thousands 
of  miles  to  visit  the  fair  and  then  seem 
to  see  nothing  that  is  essentially  differ. 
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ent  from  their  home  surroundings.  The 
teachers  of  our  country  will  certainly 
bring  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to 
receive  what  the  Columbian  Exposition 
offers  them. 


A  New  Course  of  Study. 

There  is  a  new  spirit  beginning  to  ani- 
mate the  educational  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  following  the  wave  of  materi- 
alism and  mechanism  that  a  few  years 
ago  threatened  to  convert  every  school 
into  a  workshop.  It  is  proclaiming  that 
education  must  strive  chiefly  to  stimulate 
the  spiritual  forces  that  are  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  forms  of  social  activity.  The 
world  of  deeds  is  but  the  utterance  of  the 
character  of  those  who  perform  them. 

Teachers  have  declared  for  many  years 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  the 
building  of  character.  We  half  believe 
that  somehow  the  study  of  the  logic  of 
arithmetic,  and  of  the  technicalities  of 
grammar,  and  the  location  of  things  upon 
the  earth,  and  of  the  spelling  of  words 
contributes  to  this  end.  The  inquiring 
pupil  has  been  asking  "of  what  good  is 
this  subject  to  me,"  and  we  have  an- 
swered "for  discipline."  But  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  neither  the  teacher 
nor  the  taught  saw  very  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  answer. 

A  reaction  from  this  exclusive  study 
of  the  form  of  the  process  of  thinking 
threatened,  as  intimated  above,  to  sub- 
stitute doing  for  knowing,  by  following 
the  banner  with  the  strange  device  of 
"Learn  to  Do  by  Doing."  This  made 
the  judicious  reformer  hesitate  and  ap- 
pear to  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  the 
formalists.  He  knew  that  the  limit  of 
the  educative  value  of  mere  doing  was 
soon  reached  and  that  this  banner  even- 
tually led  into  a  servitude  to  mechanism 
more  hopeless  than  the  formalism  to 
which  it  was  opposed. 

At  this  juncture  arises  that  combina- 
tion of  educational  priest,  prophet,  and 
philosopher,  and,  under  the  name  of  Her- 
bartianism,  proposes  to  reinstate  the 
spiritual  element  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  education.  He  is  priest,  because 
of  his  reverence  for  the  past;  he  is 
prophet,  because  of  his  vision  of  what  is 
to  be;  and  he  is  philosopher,  because  of 
his  insight  into  the  reasons  of  things 


and  his  recognition  of  the  essential  unity 
between  the  priest  and  the  prophet. 
This  all-sided  view  requires  that  both 
knowing  and  doing  shall  be  emphasized 
in  education.  The  school  life  must  pursue 
those  lines  of  spiritual  activity  that  char- 
acterize the  social  order  of  which  the 
child  is  to  become  an  active  member. 

This  social  order  is  first  of  all  a  moral 
order,  the  laws  of  which  are  active  in  all 
human  relations.  This  social  order  is 
also  an  economic  order,  in  which  each 
works  for  all  and  all  for  each,  that  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  education  may  be 
furnished  to  every  individual. 

This  social  order  is  a  growing  organ- 
ism which  readjusts  itself  continually  to 
new  knowledge  and  the  new  conditions 
born  of  it.  It  is  both  the  fruit  of  the 
past  and  the  seed  of  the  future.  Worthy 
membership  in  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  its  history. 

But  since  the  forces  that  constitute 
human  society  are  so  woven  into  an  or- 
ganism with  the  forces  of  nature  that 
one  could  have  no  existence  without  the 
other, — the  one  being  the  warp  and  the 
other  the  woof,  so  to  speak,  of  the  social 
order — a  knowledge  of  nature  is  as  im- 
portant as  a  knowledge  of  man. 

We  have  blocked  out  here  in  the  rough 
the  foundation  ideas  of  a  course  of  study 
for  the  schools.  But  this  is  too  vague 
and  indefinite  to  have  any  force  in  modi- 
fying the  instruction  in  the  schools.  Be- 
fore the  schools  shall  participate  in  this 
new  spirit  that  is  beginning  to  find  ex- 
pression in  educational  circles,  a  well 
articulated  course  of  study  in  sympathy 
with  this  new  spirit  must  be  formulated. 
We  are  saying  that  what  is  needed  is  to 
change  the  emphasis  from  form  to  content 
in  our  school  studies.  But  this  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  All  the  machinery  of 
the  school  is  run  by  the  course  of  study 
as  it  is  now  interpreted.  To  change  the 
emphasis  from  form  to  content  means  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  course.  This 
means  a  new  adjustment  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schools.  Few  of  the  school 
studies  will  then  be  taught  as  they  have 
been  taught  heretofore  for  the  reason 
that  teachers  will  then  have  a  different 
notion  of  their  functions  in  educating  the 
child. 

And,  too,  this  course  cannot  be  made 
out  by  some  theorist  in  a  closet.  It  must 
be  worked  out  by  competent  teachers 
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with  the  children  in  the  schools.  In  a 
few  favored  places  this  work  is  already 
begun.  In  a  great  majority  of  places 
the  established  laws  of  procedure  will 
not  permit  these  innovations.  But  the 
sooner  the  way  has  been  surveyed,  step 
by  step,  by  which  geography,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  science,  history,  and  literature 
can  be  made  more  powerful  in  fitting  the 
child  morally,  intellectually,  and  eco- 
nomically for  the  world  in  which  he  is  to 
live,  the  sooner  will  the  schools  of  the 
country  enter  upon  this  way. 


The  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

This  institution  is  in  the  throes  of  an- 
other conflict  of  opposing  ideas  between 
members  of  the  faculty.  It  differs  from 
former  conflicts  that  have  characterized 
its  history  in  that  the  students  are  ac- 
tive participants.  The  real  question  in- 
volved is  whether  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty has  any  right  to  entertain  ideas  that 
are  not  in  accord  with  those  held  by  the 
president.  The  attitude  which  the  board 
and  the  president  seem  to  have  assumed, 
judging  from  what  appears  in  the  public 
press,  is  that  neither  students  nor  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  such  right;  that 
to  claim  this  right  is  to  be  guilty  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  "institution."  To  put  it 
in  a  bald  form,  the  president  determines 
the  idea  of  the  institution,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  this  determina- 
tion is  to  be  disloyal  to  the  "institu- 
tion. " 

This  school  has  always  been  peculiar. 
It  was  organized  upon  the  belief  that 
education  as  it  existed  at  that  time  had 
little  to  commend  it,  and  that  a  thorough 
reconstruction  was  necessary.  This  re- 
construction was  attempted,  and  the  con- 
viction prevailed  in  the  faculty  that 
if  the  school  did  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  state,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
state.  The  school  set  up  an  ideal  and 
loyalty  to  the  school  was  tested  by  loy- 
alty to  this  ideal  as  those  in  control  con- 
ceived it.  But  the  school  stood  for  a 
high  order  of  thoroughness,  and  a  body 
of  ideas  that  the  leading  educational  men 
and  women  thought  ought  to  prevail  in 
the  state,  and  they  presented,  for  years,  a 
solid  front  in  its  defense,  without  which 
support  the  school  would  have  been  un- 
able to  survive  public  criticism.  This 


body  of  doctrine  found  expression  in  a 
sort  of  philosophical  patois  that  has  been 
the  mark  of  this  school  since  its  establish- 
ment. A  great  deal  was  said  about  "Ra- 
tional Freedom, ' '  and  the  description  of  the 
process  of  realizing  it  was  boiled  down 
into  the  phrase,  "The  fact  in  the  thing; 
the  law  in  the  mind ;  the  method  in  both. " 
These  and  kindred  phrases  and  state- 
ments became  the  phraseology  in  which 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  school  was  ex- 
pressed. We  are  not  speaking  in  disap- 
proval of  the  spirit  that  sought  to  con- 
sciously found  its  work  upon  those 
eternally  true  ideas  that  lie  at  the  founda- 
tions of  human  society,  and  which  came, 
in  time,  to  be  more  or  less  clearly  appre- 
hended by  the  faculty.  All  lasting 
work  must  be  so  founded,  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  But  the  writer  has  come 
to  see  that  all  that  is  within  the  compass 
of  the  powers  of  these  students  to  attain, 
can  be  as  well  expressed  in  the  language 
common  to  all  intelligent  and  cultured 
people,  and  that  the  tendency  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  forms  of  statements 
would  be  thereby  diminished.  Our  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  state  the  facts  as  we 
know  them  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  school  from  its  first  organiza- 
tion, and  only  such  facts  as  will  help  in 
the  present  endeavor  to  break  away  from 
the  harmful  formalism  that  has,  for  years, 
worked  against  the  highest  usefulness  of 
the  school. 

Everybody  knows  that  persistent  effort 
to  teach  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
pupil  to  comprehend  results  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  forms  of  statements  that  have 
a  content  so  vague  that  it  is  practically 
worthless.  We  know,  too,  that  in  such 
schools,  the  tendency  is  to  employ  assist- 
ants who  are  proficient  in  the  forms  of 
knowledge  employed,  and  that  these  are 
not  always  those  who  are  "easy-minded  " 
in  their  knowledge  of  what  the  forms 
really  signify.  The  Terre  Haute  Normal 
School  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
though  it  has  employed  and  is  employing 
some  very  able  teachers.  The  ablest  of 
these  have  always  protested  against  this 
formalism. 

Through  formalism  to  freedom  has  been 
the  order  of  progress  in  the  growth  of 
all  the  institutions  of  civilization. 

In  the  process  of  time  the  order  came 
to  "move  on"  and  the  old  faculty,  who 
thought  they  saw  the  destruction  of  their 
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"beautiful  world"  in  the  execution  of 
this  order,  withdrew.  This  was  the  first 
conflict  of  ideas  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
faculty  there  was  a  change  of  persons, 
but,  as  it  proved,  no  real  change  of  idea. 
The  new  faculty  was  chosen  from  the 
alumni  of  the  institution.  It  was  the 
old  wine  in  the  old  bottle.  The  new  spirit 
that  was  injected  from  without  worked  a 
little  modification  which  greatly  increased 
the  attendance  at  the  school  but  effected 
no  real  change  in  the  idea,  spirit,  or 
method  of  it.  The  new  administration 
had  attempted  the  impossible  and  soon 
withdrew,  leaving  formalism  as  strong  as 
before.  The  experiment  of  filling  the  old 
bottle  with  the  old  wine  had  not  been  a 
shining  success,  so  far  as  an  onward 
movement  was  concerned. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  spontaneous  generation  of  a  con- 
flict loithin  the  organization.  Mr.  Arnold 
Tompkins  is  not  an  alien  spirit  intro- 
duced from  without,  as  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  first  conflict,  but  he  is  a  man 
who  was  spiritually  borii  and  brought  up 
in  this  school.  To  its  inspiration  and 
training  he  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude. He  has  always  appreciated  both 
its  greatness  and  its  limitations.  He 
entered  the  faculty,  we  are  informed,  as 
an  avowed  critic  of  the  formalism  that 
prevailed.  He  came  into  the  school  be- 
cause he  believed  the  time  had  come  for 
a  change  in  its  spirit  and  method.  He 
believed  this  fermentation  could  go  on  and 
a  new  wine  be  generated  without  break- 
ing the  old  bottle — the  organization. 
He,  too,  attempted  the  impossible,  and 
has  been  ejected  by  the  virtual  order  of 
the  president.  But  he  has  been  there 
long  enough,  and  been  close  enough  to 
the  students,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  the 
higher  life  that  will  not  be  bound  in  the 
swaddling  bands  of  formalism.  They 
have  risen  en  masse  to  protest  against 
his  expulsion,  and  the  iron  hand  of  au- 
thority has  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue 
them. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  this 
school  as  seen  from  within.  And  it 
gives  a  basis  for  explaining  some  things 
that  have  occurred  in  this  present  con- 
flict. 

Every  formal  institution  inevitably  be- 
comes arbitrary  and  autocratic.  The 
head  of  it,  if  a  strong  and  selfish  man, 


becomes  a  dictator,  and  inhospitable  to 
any  ideas  at  variance  with  his  own. 

Such  an  institution  encourages  the  sub- 
stitution of  form  for  content.  Nice  dis- 
tinctions in  form  are  made  and  real  moral 
delinquencies  are  sought  to  be  defended 
in  this  way.  Much  that  was  indefensible 
in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  has 
its  explanation  in  the  formal  distinctions 
they  made.  They  could  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  and,  in  some 
cases,  made  themselves  believe  it.  For- 
mal distinctions  enable  the  wolf  to  wear 
sheep's  clothing,  and  the  devil  to  appear 
as  an  angel  of  light. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  our  meaning, 
let  us  suppose  a  conversation  to  take 
place  between  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  the  president  of  a  state  institution, 
concerning  the  propriety  of  influencing 
the  Governor  in  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  for  the  institution.  The  presi- 
dent thinks  the  faculty  ought  not  to  take 
any  part  in  that  matter,  for  very  obvious 
reasons  which  he  states.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  for  personal  reasons,  or  as 
a  matter  of  "his  own  business  "  as  he 
might  say,  he  writes  "personally  and  as 
a  private  citizen"  to  the  G-overnor,  ask- 
ing him  to  appoint  a  particular  friend. 
Then  suppose  that  when  this  is  discov- 
ered he  gives  as  his  explanation  that 
when  he  was  talking  to  the  member  of 
the  faculty  about  it  he  had  reference  to 
"the  faculty  as  a  body  "  and  had  no  ref- 
erence to  the  action  of  the  individual 
members  "as  individuals."  He  did  not 
say  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  faculty  to  seek  to 
influence  the  G-overnor  to  their  own 
profit,  but  it  would  be  manifestly  im- 
proper for  the  faculty,  as  a  faculty,  to 
do  it. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  casuis- 
try which  formalism  in  education  encour- 
ages in  people  of  a  shallow  moral  sense. 
A  deep  moral  nature  can  resist  this  ten- 
dency, and  to  such  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  has  been  a  fostering 
mother. 

Then,  too,  the  formalism  that  prevails 
at  the  Terre  Haute  Normal  School  works 
out  in  an  interesting  way  in  other  than 
moral  relations.  In  the  discussion  of 
"rational  freedom"  and  kindred  topics  as 
taught  in  the  school,  the  importance  of 
the  "institution"  is  so  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual,  that  the  rights 
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of  the  individual  come  to  be  practically 
ignored.  If  the  individual  cannot  cheer- 
fully adjust  himself  to  the  institution,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him.  This  notion, 
as  we  have  seen,  came  into  the  school 
very  early,  when  considering  the  needs 
of  the  schools  of  the  state. 

This  '  'institution"  does  not  seem  to  har- 
bor the  idea  that  if  it  does  not  fit  the  in- 
dividuals easily,  and  they  cannot  work 
freely  and  happily  in  it,  it  may  need 
some  modification.  Now,  in  an  institu- 
tion in  which  formalism  prevails,  the 
tendency  always  is  to  elevate  some 
whim  or  subjective  notion  of  the  person 
in  control  into  "the  idea  in  the  institu- 
tion." He  sets  that  up  as  the  "institu- 
tion," and  if  a  member  of  it  chafes  under 
the  rule  of  this  universalized  iv/iim,  he  is 
pronounced  weak  on  his  "institutional 
side."  "Disloyalty  to  the  institution" 
has  ever  been  the  cry  of  the  tyrant 
against  those  who  questioned  his  right 
to  declare  his  subjective  caprice  to  be  a 
law. 

The  government  of  a  school  must  needs 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  monarchy,  but  the 
true  monarch  studies  his  subjects  to  dis- 
cover what  is  the  sub-conscious,  unwrit- 
ten law,  already  written  in  their  hearts. 
In  an  institution  dominated  by  formalism 
there  can  be  no  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual, because  he  is  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary dictum  of  an  autocrat.  There  are 
but  two  ways  open  for  reform  in  this 
event.  One  is  the  education  of  the  auto- 
crat into  truer  ideas  of  institutionalism 
(which  is  at  best  a  forlorn  hope,)  and  the 
other  is  revolution.  In  the  history 
of  the  world  the  method  by  revolution 
has  prevailed.  When  our  devotion  to 
the  institution  requires  that  we  repress 
our  noblest  and  purest  aspirations  as  in- 
dividuals, it  is  time  that  we  make  an 
examination  of  the  "institution"  to  see 
whether  some  error  may  not  be  found 
there 

The  institution  is  the  universal  self  of 
the  individual  members.  No  single  indi- 
vidual can  declare  just  what  that  uni- 
versal self  is. 

The  general  verdict  of  those  who  seem 
to  us  to  be  best  informed,  is  that  there 
is  an  influence  in  this  school  that 
hampers  the  natural  growth  of  students 
and  teachers.  It  is  formalism  of  a  high 
order,  but  a  blighting  formalism,  never- 
theless,    [nstead  of  taking  the  student     of  selected  exercises 


as  he  is  and  stimulating  the  fullest  and 
freest  development  of  what  nature  has 
given  him,  it  has  sought  to  reconstruct 
him  upon  the  pattern  of  its  "normal 
school  idea."  The  result  is  that  in  many 
cases  the  training  results  not  so  much  in 
growth,  which  always  gives  greater  free- 
dom and  power,  as  in  a  sort  of  spiritual 
veneering  in  which  the  student  feels  con- 
fined, and  his  free  activity  is  repressed. 
It  is  this  evil  which  Prof.  Tompkins  has 
been  battling  against.  He  is  an  inspir- 
ing teacher,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
students  hold  him  in  high  esteem.  They 
feel  that  he  appreciates  both  the  great- 
ness of  the  ideas  in  the  school  and  the 
limitations  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
their  fullest  realization.  He  is  no  poli- 
tician, but  does  with  his  might  what  is 
given  him  to  do.  The  president  is  a 
good  politician,  and  if  he  were  as  good  a 
president  he  would  welcome  new  ideas 
with  hospitality,  believing  that  an  insti- 
tution is  greater  than  any  one  man  in  it. 
How  is  any  advancement  to  be  made  in 
this  school  unless  those  in  charge  are 
hospitable  to  new  ideas?  To  brand  in- 
telligent criticism  as  disloyalty  is  fatal 
to  all  improvement,  and  makes  revolu- 
tion a  necessity. 

We  refrain  from  making  any  com- 
ments upon  the  humiliating  exposition  of 
double  dealing  made  in  the  public  press 
of  the  state  of  Indiana.  We  have  only 
spoken  of  certain  evil  tendencies  in  this 
school,  which  the  present  conflict  re- 
veals, and  which  have  long  existed. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  limitations,  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  inspiration  to  high  thinking 
and  noble  living  in  the  state.  What  the 
institution  needs  is  larger  mindedness  on 
the  part  of  its  administration.  Formal- 
ism and  high  ideals  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  school  has  high  ideals  which 
ought  to  be  more  fully  realized.  The 
time  has  fully  come  for  it  to  "move  on." 
To  longer  delay  is  to  misapply  the  funds 
appropriated  for  its  support.  We  mis- 
judge the  educational  sentiment  in  the 
state  if  it  is  not  in  general  accord  with 
what  Prof.  Tompkins  has  been  trying  to 
accomplish. 


The  Bloomlngton,  Illinois,  high  school  had  a 
union  commencement  of  high  and  grammar 
schools  this  year,  with  an  Interesting  program 
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Teachers  of  America  Come  to  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  , 

Fellow-teachers  of  America,  four  hundred 
thousand  strong,  I  cannot  urge  you  too 
earnestly,  nor  too  strongly,  to  make  a  close, 
protracted  study  of  the  fair.  As  Kate  Field 
writes  in  Washington  :  "The  men  of  the  direc- 
tory have  builded  better  than  they  knew.  In 
the  presence  of  their  beautiful  dream  city,  I 
stand  with  reverence  and  thank  God  for-  the 
rhythm  of  its  'frozen  music'  Thus  was  archi- 
tecture called  by  a  woman — Mme.  de  Stael — 
and  now  I,  another  woman,  dare  to  say  that 
were  there  nothing  at  Jackson  Park  but  this 
symphony  in  white,  created  by  the  best  archi- 
tects of  the  United  States,  the  melodious  spec- 
tacle would  be  worth  a  journey  around  the 
world.  There  never  was  its  peer.  We  shall 
not  look  upon  its  like  again.  From  it  will  date 
the  era  of  a  new  architecture  for  this  country, 
which  will  transform  our  towns  and  make  this 
republic  literally  the  home  of  art." 

The  unequaled  educational  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  this  great  exposition  im- 
press themselves  upon  me,  more  and  more  as  I 
walk  through  the  white  city  and  observe  the 
vast  treasures  of  knowledge  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  gathered  within  its  walls.  No 
summer  school,  eight  weeks'  trip  to  Europe — 
no  other  vacation  outing — is  comparable  in  edu- 
cational value  to  that  which  Chicago  offers  you 
this  summer. 

Probably  never  again  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether so  many  magnificent  illustrations  of 
science,  art,  history,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. It  is  an  object  lesson  par  excellence. 
It  will  be  the  regret  and  mistake  of  a  lifetime 
if  you  do  not  make  every  effort  to  study  the 
greatest  educational  exhibit  on  earth.  What- 
ever a  teacher's  taste  or  special  direction  in 
teaching,  finds  here  ample  means  of  gratifica- 
tion. 

School  boards  might  act  with  great  wisdom 
and  foresight  by  sending  their  teachers  to  the 
fair,  and  paying  their  expenses;  the  outcome 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  pupils. 

I  am  led  to  write  this,  because  many  letters 
of  inquiry  bear  witness  to  the  widespread 
and  false  impressions  in  regard  to  the  actual 
expense  attending  a  trip  to  Chicago  at  this 
time.  I  can  say  to  you  positively  that  any  one 
can  get  good  board  and  lodging  in  Chicago, 
near  the  fair  grounds,  for  $10.00  per  week,  or 
one  dollar  and  forty-three  cents  per  day.  You 
may  reckon  expense  per  day,  as  follows  : 
Board  and  lodging      .       .       .  $  1  43 

Car  fare   20 


Admission  . 

Lunch  on  the  grounds 


50 
30 


$  2  43 

Per  week  of  six  days  each  .  .  $14  58 
This  includes  everything  except  the  inci- 
dentals, such  as  rides  upon  the  lagoon,  and 
the  many  interesting  shows  in  the  Midway 
Plaisance. 

By  sending  $2  to  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  you  will  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  your 
friends  in  Chicago.  By  written  requr-st,  you 
will  be  found  a  comfortable  boarding  place, 
and  will  be  met  at  the  station  and  guided  to 
your  temporary  abode. 

Come,  if  y<jn  can  beg  or  borrow  the  money? 
Come  and  stay  just  as  long  as  possible.  To 
again  quote  Kate  Field:  "Come  one,  come  all. 
You  cannot  come  too  soon  or  stay  too  long." 
Whoever  tells  you  that  the  fair  is  not  ready, 
has  about  as  much  appreciation  of  its  wonders 
as  an  ant  has  of  differential  calculus.  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
exposition  if  I  remain  all  summer.  Americans 
who  go  to  Europe  this  season  show  as  little 
patriotism  as  appreciation  of  this  exposition  of 
the  brains  of  all  nations  that  well-nigh  appals 
by  its  magnitude. 

Jules  Verne  journeyed  round  the  world  in 
eighty  days.  Come  to  Jackson  Park,  and,  like 
Puck,  you  can  put  a  girdle  around  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes,  and  then  sit  down  to  choose 
the  country  in  which  you  will  spend  the  day. 

This  is  written  in  the  direct  interest  of  the 
school  children  of  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  W.  Parker. 


The  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  California. 

The  basis  of  good  society,  good  govern- 
ment, and  genuine  progress  of  the  race 
is  intelligent  character  in  individual  life. 

That  it  may  aid,  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  perpetuity  and  progress,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  character,  the  state 
engages  in  the  work  of  public  education. 

This  work  is  done  by  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  and  these  teachers  are 
the  legally  constituted  agents  of  the  state 
for  doing  just  this  work. 

The  Normal  School,  which  is  engaged. 
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in  the  work  of  educating  teachers,  stands, 
therefore,  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
most  vital  and  sacred  interests  of  good 
society  and  good  government. 

This  conception  of  the  work  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  places  it  upon  a  very  different 
plane  from  that  occupied  by  other  schools, 
and  in  a  field  which  is  distinctively  its 
own.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  institution 
whose  object  is  to  impart  knowledge 
merely,  however  laudable  and  valuable 
that  may  be,  nor  is  it  to  train  properly 
its  students  for  their  own  sake.  It  must 
do  more  than  this.  It  must  bring  its 
students  to  a  clear  view  of  what  educa- 


demic  work  in  the  subjects;  2.  Profes- 
sional work  which  is  designed  to  develop 
teaching  ability  along  lines  above  indi- 
cated. 

In  the  work  in  the  subjects  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  that  done  in 
the  Normal  School,  even  in  the  same 
branches,  and  that  done  in  high  schools 
and  colleges,  for  here  the  essential  con- 
tent of  each  must  be  disclosed  as  a  basis 
for  proper  co-ordination  which  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  professional  work. 
This  latter  line  of  work  is  the  work  of 
the  Normal  School  proper.  It  is  this 
professional  work   which  distinguishes 
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tion  is,  and  also  to  a  clear  view  of  the 
value  of  education  to  society  and  to  the 
state.  Further,  it  must,  from  a  careful 
study  of  child-life  and  from  the  content  of 
the  subjects,  discover  the  proper  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  latter  for  school  use,  and  it 
must  also  discover  the  most  rational 
methods  of  using  the  subjects  in  securing 
to  the  state  the  objects  for  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  established. 

The  Normal  School  must  not,  there- 
fore, work  Jor  its  students  alone,  but  it 
must  work  through  them. 

In  practice  the  Normal  School  finds 
two  lines   of    work  necessary:    1.  Aca- 


the  Normal  from  other  schools,  and  is 
that  for  which  it  is  established  and  sup- 
ported, and  is  therefore,  of  first  import- 
ance. The  academic  work  must  be  done, 
but  when  it  is  done  the  work  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  begins. 

The  basis  for  the  distinctively  Normal 
School  work  is  a  rigid  and  clear  analysis 
of  mental  phenomena  and  processes. 
This  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  child.  This  should 
be  done,  not  only  that  human  feeling, 
intellect,  and  will  may  be  discerned,  bu1 
that  these  may  be  properly  developed  in 
the  child. 
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When  this  line  of  work  is  thoroughly 
done  the  student  has  a  new  view  of 
human  life,  of  its  value  and  dignity,  and 
consequently  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  his  work.  This 
view  of  life  cannot  come  from  the  study 
of  the  subjects  alone,  else  the  Normal 
School  has  no  right  to  existence,  for 
high  schools,  and  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities teach  the  subjects  as  well. 

What  has  the  Normal  School  at  Chico 
done  along  these  lines? 

In  the  first  year  of  its  history  it 
entered  upon  the  academic  line  of  work 
vigorously.    This  work  was  dominated, 


schools,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  find  employment  and  re-engage- 
ment. 

In  the  estimation  of  Normal  School 
men  the  professional  line  of  work  is  well 
begun. 

The  school  as  a  whole  has  made  a 
strong  beginning,  and  with  this  impetus 
may  move  nearer  to  the  work  of  a  true 
normal  school  in  its  future.  "A  work 
well  begun  is  half  done,"  says  the  old 
adage.  This  work  will  never  be  done, 
for  man's  capacity  for  improvement 
seems  to  have  no  limit.  That  it  is  well 
begun  may  be  justly  a  matter  of  pride  to 
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not  by  the  spirit  of  instruction  merely, 
but  largely  by  that  of  the  Normal 
School.  In  the  subsequent  three  years 
this  spirit  has  deepened  and  widened 
until  now,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  can 
see  such  results,  it  largely  permeates  the 
whole.  The  professional  work  was  next 
taken  up.  Some  professional  work  was 
put  into  the  course  of  study  and  a  train- 
ing school  organized.  The  amount  of 
this  work  has  increased  from  the  time 
of  its  inception  to  the  present,  but  more 
yet  needs  to  be  done  to  secure  adequate 
results.  This  increasing  emphasis  of 
this  line  of  work  is  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  principal  who  is  fore- 
most in  the  matter,  and  the  faculty, 
both  of  which  have  sought  to  bring  the 
school  up  to  the  conception  of  a  Normal 
School  as  above  outlined.  That  this 
work  has  been  well  begun  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  graduates  are  ear- 
nest in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 


the  retiring  principal,  Prof.  E.  T.  Pierce, 
who  has  largely  shaped  it  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  who  goes  to  a  similar 
but  larger  field  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ; 
to  the  faithful  board  of  trustees,  to 
whose  judgment  all  has  been  submitted; 
to  the  faculty,  through  whose  labors  the 
work  has  been  accomplished;  and  to  the 
students,  who  have  been  benefited  by  it. 

Washington  Wilson. 


Conflict  in  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  « 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  in  this  school 
a  growing  unrest,  resulting  from  growing 
arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
and  weakness  in  the  teachers  employed.  We 
have  shown  elsewhere  that  this  condition  was 
a  natural  outgrowth  from  the  formalism  that 
has  become  oppressive.  Prof.  Tompkins  en- 
tered the  school  three  years  ago  as  an  avowed 
critic  of  its  spirit.  The  difference  between 
him  and  the  school  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing more  manifest  until  the  authorities  told 
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him,  in  substance,  to  stop  growing  or  move 
out.  Mr.  Tompkins  asked  for  an  investigation 
of  his  purposes  and  methods,  claiming  in  sub- 
stance that  it  was  loyalty  to  the  school  and 
not  disloyalty  that  impelled  him  to  work  for 
more  freedom  and  higher  ends.  Nine  hundred 
students,  who  are  men  and  women  for  the 
most  part,  many  of  them  being  experienced 
teachers,  have  discovered  the  difference  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  spirit 
of  Prof.  Tompkins.  They  think  the  school 
needs  the  latter.  The  authorities  asked  for 
Prof.  T.'s  resignation.  He  said  that  he  had 
none  to  give.  He  was  employed  by  the  year 
and  when  that  year  expired  they  could  re-elect 
him  or  not  as  seemed  to  them  best.  This  was 
only  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  students  cheered  Prof.  Tompkins  when 
he  entered  the  assembly  hall,  as  they  had 
sometimes  cheered  the  president.  The  presi- 
dent reproved  them,  and  some  of  them  hissed 
him. 

The  board  summarily  dismissed  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins. The  students  asked  why  the  best 
teacher  should  be  dismissed  and  the  weaklings 
retained.  The  board  refused  to  hear  their 
complaint.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
students  unfavorable  to  the  action  of  the 
board  and  the  president.  The  board  ordered 
the  senior  class  of  sixty-nine  members,  on 
penalty  of  being  refused  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion, to  sign  a  statement  that  they  regretted 
the  action  of  the  students.  They  did  not 
sign  the  paper,  and  the  graduating  exercises 
were  declared  off.  This  is  the  case,  in  a  few 
words,  as  the  Terre  Haute  papers  have 
given  it. 

The  final  requirement  of  the  board  is  in 
accord  with  what  we  have  said  elsewhere 
of  the  spirit  of  this  school.  The  demand  was 
that  the  students  say  they  were  sorry. 
Whether  they  were  really  sorry  or  not  was 
not  so  much  matter.  So  long  as  the  form  of 
submission  was  complied  with  the  board  would 
be  satisfied.  The  students  refused  to  lie,  even 
for  their  diplomas. 

We  confess  that  there  was  nothing  else  that 
this  board  and  administration  could  do  but 
what  they  did  do,  except  to  resign.  This 
could  not  be  expected  of  them.  They  are 
standing  for  something  entirely  opposed  to 
the  movement  that  has  set  in  in  this  school. 
It  is  the  old  fight  of  dead  formalism  against 
the  spirit  of  growth  and  freedom  in  institu- 
tional life.  It  is>not  waged  between  wise  men 
on  the  one  hand  and  youthful  impulse  and 
passion  on  the  other.  It  is  a  conflict  between 
opposing  ideas  held  by  people  of  maturity  and 
intelligence.  Growth  may  be  temporarily  sup- 
pressed, but  it  will  eventually  break  through 
the  shell  that  now  confines  it.  When  evolution 
is  forbidden,  revolution  comes  in. 


The  Pedagogical  Club. 

A  plan  to  organize  a  pedagogical 
club  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, has  awakened  much  interest. 

The  purpose  is  to  secure  valuable  dis- 
cussion of  leading  subjects  in  education 


and  to  bring  the  Normal  School  into 
closer  relation  to  the  alumni  and  to  other 
teachers  working  in  the  state. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish 

1.  A  Local  Pedagogical  Club. 

The  faculty  and  senior  class  at  the  Normal 
school  will  constitute  the  nucleus  of  member- 
ship, and  other  persons  may  be  chosen  by  elec- 
tion. 

Monthly  meetings  will  be  held,  at  each  of 
which  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  some  im- 
portant educational  topic  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

'i.  Non-Resident  Members. 

Alumni  of  the  Normal  University  and  any 
former  members  of  the  school  may  become  cor- 
responding members  of  the  club.  They  will 
thereby  acquire  certain  privileges: 

(a)  To  have  access  to  published  reports  of 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  local  club  with  its 
papers  and  discussions. 

(b)  To  receive  lists  of  books  and  pamphlets 
that  will  be  helpful  to  teachers,  e.  g.,  helpful 
books  in  history,  natural  science,  geography, 
etc. 

(c)  Courses  of  pedagogical  reading  and  study 
may  be  suggested  to  teachers. 

(d)  Inquiries  as  to  books,  courses  of  study 
for  schools,  or  for  special  grades,  and  for  other 
helps  may  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Pedagogical  Club. 

(c)  All  books  and  pamphlets  specially  rec- 
ommended by  the  Club  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co, 
of  Bloomington,  111. 

The  Public- School  Journal  will  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  local 
club  and  the  non-resident  members. 

(/)  Effort  will  be  made  to  supply  books  and 
helps  to  teachers  at  moderate  prices, 

A  fee  of  perhaps  50  cents  a  year  may  be 
asked  from  members  to  meet  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

3.  The  entire  management  of  the  Pedagog- 
ical Club  will  be  in  the  hands  of  three  directors 
appointed  yearly  by  the  Normal  faculty. 


Special  Prize  Offer  to  Subscribers  Only! 

To  the  subscriber  sending  in  the  longest  list 
of  words  made  up  from  the  letters  in  "Subscrip- 
tion past  due,"  stamped  in  red  on  the  front 
cover  of  his  copy  of  The  Journal,  we  will 
send  a  small  but  handsome  portrait  of  Jefferson, 
or  Grant,  as  may  be  preferred,  with  the  receipt 
we  return. 

Conditions  of  the  contest  are: 

1.  Spell  all  the  words  correctly. 

2.  Sign  your  name  and  address  plainly. 

3.  Enclose  full  amount  of  your  subscription. 
N.  B. — Subscribers  on  whose  Journal  the 

above  mentioned  words  do  not  appear  are 
barred  from  this  contest. 
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To  Alumni  and  Undergraduates  of  I.  S. 
N.  U. 

The  following  invitation,  signed  by 
Frank  E.  Richey,  president  of  Alumni 
Association,  and  F.  A.  Houghton,  pres- 
ident Chicago  Club,  has  been  issued: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
Columbian  rally  of  the  Alumni  and  undergrad- 
uates of  the  I.  S.  N.  U.  to  be  held  at  the  Audi- 
torium Recital  Hall,  in  Chicago,  Thursday, 
IJuly  20,  1893,  afternoon  and  evening. 

After  brief  business  meetings  of  the  Alumni 
and  the  Chicago  I.  S.  N.  U.  Club,  short  ad- 
dresses will  be  given,  followed  by  roll  call 
luncheon,  and  toasts. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  ex- 
iecutive  committee  if  those  who  expect  to 
attend  will  send  at  once  to  the  treasurer  of 
either  of  the  above  associations  their  names 
[with  the  cash  for  as  many  tickets  as  are  de- 
Isired.    Price  of  tickets  $1.50. 

Frank  E.  Richey,  Prest.  Alumni  Assn. 

F.  A.  Houghton,  Prest.  Chicago  Club. 

J.  D.  Templeton,  Treas.  Alumni  Assn., 
Bloomington,  111.;  O.  J.  Milliken,  Treas. 
Chicago  Club,  1009  Title  and  Trust  Building 
Chicago. 


Indiana  State  Questions. 

These  questions  are  published  from  month  to 
month  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 
When  the  answers  are  readily  obtained  from 
the  text-books,  no  answers  are  given. 

When  the  questions  are  answered,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  essential  ideas  in  the  answer 
in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

U.   S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson, 
and  state  the  effects  of  these  discoveries. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  giv- 
ing the  reasons  for  making  the  settlement. 

3.  What  was  the  "Grand  Model?"  How  did  it  work? 
Why  ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Mormons. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the 
Civil  War. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Why 
should  this  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
of  the  Civil  War  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Why 
was  it  purchased  ?  For  what  is  it  valuable  ? 

8.  Describe  the  manner  of  electing  a  President. 

ANSWERS. 

Consult  text-book. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  minute  structure  of  bone.  What  are  the 
functions  of  bone  ? 

2.  How  do  cell*  multiply  ?   Why  do  they  do  so  ? 

3.  Describe  the  shoulder  girdle. 

4.  Where  are  sesamoid  bones  usually  found  ?  Give  an 
example. 

5.  How  do  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  differ  from 
those  of  other  organs  of  the  body  ? 

6.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  course  of  the  blood  in 
the  body. 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  tongue  ? 


8.  The  bacteria  causing  cholera  are  known  to  flourish  in 
impure  water  and  in  all  sorts  of  decaying  substances. 
Under  the  circumstances,  how  ought  eating  and  drinking 
be  regulated  to  prevent  cholera  ? 

ANSWERS. 

They  are  all  text-book  questions.  It  is  rec- 
ommended, in  reply  to  the  eighth,  that  water 
be  boiled  before  drinking,  and  that  all  decaying 
substances  be  rigidly  avoided,  and  that  all  ta- 
ble utensils  be  sterilized  by  heating  them  be- 
fore using  them. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  principle,  "  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  as  applied  to  instruc- 
tion, by  using  it  in  a  supposed  lesson. 

2.  How  would  you  illustrate  to  a  pupil  in  the  fifth  year 
of  school  that  a  region  which  receives  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  colder  than  one 
receiving  vertical  rays  ?  What  other  circumstances  come 
in  to  modify  this  condition  ? 

3.  Name  five  prominent  educational  writers,  living  or 
dead,  no  two  of  which  shall  be  of  the  same  nationality. 
Give  what  seems  to  you  the  most  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem of  some  one  of  them. 

4.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  physical  geography  and 
political  geography  to  the  pupil,  and  show  which  should 
precede  the  ether  if  both  were  taught,  and  why. 

5.  Show  what  is  the  natural  order  of  the  unfolding  of 
the  powers  of  the  child,  and  show  by  this  analysis  that 
subjects  of  study  must  have  some  order  of  arrangements 
of  their  parts  to  correspond  to  the  developing  powers  of 
the  pupil. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  In  teaching  division  of  one  fraction  by 
another,  pupils  call  to  mind  how — 

(1)  To  divide  a  fraction  by  an  integer; 

(2)  To  multiply  a  fraction  by  an  integer. 
They  then  see  that  if  the  divisor  is  a  fraction 

the  dividend  must  be  divided  by  the  numerator 
and  this  quotient  multiplied  by  the  denomina- 
tor to  complete  the  division. 

They  then  see  that  to  invert  the  divisor  and 
multiply  numerators  and  denominators  will  al- 
ways do  this. 

2.  By  making  two  parallel  lines  intersect  a 
straight  line  perpendicularly,  and  then  ob- 
liqueTy,  the  part  of  the  intersected  line  will  be 
seen  to  be  longer  in  the  second  case  than  in  the 
first.  So  if  the  parallel  lines  represent  a  beam 
of  light  it  will  be  spread  over  more  space  when 
it  strikes  a  surface  obliquely.  I  do  not  see 
that  anything  can  modify  "  this  condition." 
But  hight,  or  prevailing  winds,  etc,  may  make 
it  warmer  or  colder  in  different  places  in  the 
same  latitude. 

3.  Read  such  a  book  as  Quick's  Educational 
Reformers. 

4.  Physical  geography  supplies  most  of  the 
reasons  for  the  political  geography.  But  they 
should  be  taught  together. 

5.  The  mind  grows  by  relating  things,  and 
remembering  what  it  has  learned,  and  using  it 
in  acquiring  new  knowledge.  There  must  be  ac- 
tivity of  the  sense  as  a  condition  of  the  relating 
(thinking)  activity,  but  the  power  to  see  de- 
velops with  the  power  to  think.  No  person 
can  see  more  than  he  can  think.  There  is  no 
seeing  only  as  there  is  relating  of  things. 
There  is  no  time-order  in  the  development  of 
the  child's  powers.  They  all  develop  together. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

I.  Define  a  clause.    Name  the  classes  of  clauses. 
.   2.  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in 
ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings."  Analyze. 

3.  What  is  a  compound  complex  sentence?  Give  an  ex- 
ample. 

4.  Of  what  value  is  the  study  of  formal  or  technical 
grammar? 

5.  Expand  each  of  the  following  sentences,  if  this  can 
be  done  without  changing  the  meaning: 

(a)    He  bought  a  black  and  white  horse. 
(6)    He  bought  a  black  and  a  white  horse. 

(c)  Two  and  two  are  four. 

(d)  The  tree  stands  between  the  house  and  the 

gate. 

(e)  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  buy  and  sell  wheat  and 

corn. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  commonest  errors  in  the  use^of 
pronouns? 

7.  Correct  the  following: 

(a)  Neither  he  or  I  have  time. 

(6)  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  so. 

(c)  Try  and  think. 

(d)  It  seems  like  I  was  there. 

8.  Write  a  simple  note  of  invitation,  observing  carefully 
the  form,  punctuation,  spelling,  etc. 


2.  What  are  the  Chinook  winds?  What  parts  of  thi6 
country  do  they  affect,  and  what  modifications  of  climate 
are  due  to  them? 

3.  What  are  the  leading  industries  of  South  Carolina? 
Wyoming?  Oregon? 

4.  Locate  Cape  Finisterre,  Land's  End,  Cape  Guardafua, 
Tasmania,  Melbourne. 

5.  Bound  Spain,  locate  its  largest  three  cities,  and  name 
its  principal  exports. 

6.  Describe  the  surface,  slope,  and  drainage  of  the  state 
of  Ohio. 

7.  Why  do  not  isothermal  lines  follow  parallels  of 

latitude? 

8.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  first  geography 
lessons  given  to  the  pupil? 

9.  What  is  the  government  and  religion  of  Persia? 
Name  some  of  the  exports. 

10.  Where  is  Vancouver  Island?  Cape  Farewell?  The 
Isle  of  Man?   Mt.  Potosi? 

ANSWERS. 

2.  We  were  about  to  give  this  up,  not  being 
able  to  find  any  physical  geography,  or  ency- 
clopedia, or  classical  dictionary,  or  gazetteer 
that  had  ever  heard  of  the  Chinook  winds. 
We  have  traveled  pretty  well  over  the  conti- 


9.  Write  a  letter  in  which  you  apply  to  a  School  Trustee 
for  a  position. 

10.  What  are  modal  adverbs?   Write  three  examples. 

ANSWERS. 

2.  "Dear  Brutus" — (direct  address);  "the 
fault" — (substantive  and  subject);  "that  we 
are  underlings" — (appositive,  and  adjective 
modifier);  "is  not" — (verb  or  copula);  "in  our 
stars  but  in  ourselves" — (compound  predicate). 

4.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  to  bring  into  the 
learner's  consciousness  the  laws  or  rules,  or 
order  that  must  be  observed  in  good  language. 

5.  (a)  Cannot  be  expanded;  (b)  can  be;  (c) 
cannot  be;  (d)  cannot  be;  (e)  can  be. 

10.  See  discussion  of  this  in  June  number 
of  this  magazine. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Where  is  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States 
according  to  census  of  ISM)'/1 


nent,  and  yet  never  heard  of  them.  But  we 
had  neglected  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary. There  we  captured  them,  and  there  we 
leave  them  for  our  readers  to  recapture  while 
we  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  purpose  of 
asking  such  a  question  of  the  teachers  of 
Indiana  in  such  an  examination. 

7.  Because  the  heat  is  not  the  same  at  all 
points  on  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

8.  To  point  out  to  him  something  geograph- 
ical that  he  already  knows. 

These  questions  in  geography  are  chiefly 
selected  from  the  ordinary  text-book.  If  it 
was  the  intention,  in  so  far  as  they  did  not 
follow  these  lines,  to  suggest  to  the  teacher 
how  to  supplement  his  text-book,  we  should 
advise  him  not  to  follow  the  suggestions  to  any 
great  extent. 


READING. 

It  in  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusion*  of 
hope.    We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful 
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truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  siren  till  she  trans- 
forms us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men, 
engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty?  Are 
we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  tho»e  who,  having 
eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not  the  things  which 
so  nearly  concern  their  temporal  salvation?  For  my  part, 
whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to 
know  the  whole  truth,  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  provide 
for  it.— Henry. 

1.  Write  five  questions  which  you  would  submit  to 
your  class  in  closing  the  study  of  "Patrick  Henry's  Speech 
before  the  Virginia  Convention.'1 

2.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  delivery  of  this 
speech? 

3.  How  do  you  regard  the  speech  from  a  literary  stand- 
point? Why? 

4.  What  is  empha?is?  An  emphatic  pause?  What  kind 
of  writing  will  admit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  em- 
phasis? 

5.  Point  out  the  evils  of  learning  to  read  by  imitation. 
What  is  a  better  way? 

6.  How  far  should  the  morality  of  a  selection  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  its  fitness  for  a  place  in  a  reading 
book?   Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Show  the  difference  between  a  simple  concrete  num- 
ber and  a  denominate  number.  To  what  other  division 
of  arithmetic  is  percentage  most  closely  related?  Explain. 

2.  A  lake,  whose  area  is  45  acres,  is  covered  with  ice  3 
inches  thick.  Find  the  weight  of  the  ice  in  tons,  if  a 
cubic  foot  weighs  920  oz.  avoirdupois. 

3.  A  can  hoe  a  row  of  corn  in  a  certain  field  in  30  min- 
utes, B  in  20  minutes,  and  C  in  35  minutes.  What  is  the 
least  number  of  rows  that  each  can  hoe  that  all  may  finish 
at  the  same  time? 

4.  At  what  must  I  mark  silk  that  costs  $2.25  a  yard  so 
that  I  may  fall  5  per  cent  from  the  market  price  and  still 
gain  15  per  cent? 

5.  A  room  10  feet  high  contains  30.000  cubic  feet;  what 
will  it  cost  to  carpet  it  at  75  cents  per  square  yard? 

6.  Find  the  interest  on  $342.42  from  Feb.  5,  1891,  to  Mar. 
15.  1893,  at  7  per  cent. 

7.  If  120  men  make  an  embankment  %  of  a  mile  long. 
30  yards  wide,  and  7  yards  high,  in  42  days,  how  many  men 
will  it  take  to  make  an  embankment  1,000  yards  long,  36 
yards  wide,  and  22  feet  high  in  30  days?  Solve  by  propor- 
tion and  explain  t  .e  arrangement  of  terms. 

The  questions  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
present  no  difficulties  that  the  readers  of  The 
Jouknal  cannot  easily  overcome. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Will  not  those  who  have  not  paid  their  cur- 
rent subscription  to  The  Journal  do  so  at 
once?  We  are  yet  accepting  silver  dollars  at 
their  face  value.  Send  them  along.  We  owe 
them  to  the  printer.  Unless  we  can  pay  him 
we  cannot  continue  to  publish  The  Journal. 
The  amount  due  from  each  one  is  of  little 
moment  to  the  debtor,  but  the  aggregate  is  of 
great  moment  to  us.  Please  to  pay  your  sub- 
scription to  The' Journal  at  once. 

Prof.  Kleeberger,  vice-president  of  the  San 
Jose  Normal  School,  spent  a  week  visiting  the 
Illinois  Normal  University  in  June.  He  cap- 
tured the  faculty  and  students  and  we  thought 
we  saw  indications  that  the  school  had  cap- 
tured him.  It  is  our  own  conviction  that  each 
merits  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
other. 


The  Journal  will  not  be  published  in 
August. 

Prof.  J.  N.  Patrick  will  have  charge  of  the 
schools  in  Streator,  Illinois,  for  next  year. 

The  Normal  Institutes  in  Kansas  enter  upon 
their  summer  campaign  with  characteristic 
vigor. 

Supt.  Van  Ostrand,  of  Marion  county,  calls 
a  session  to  begin  at  Marion,  July  5th,  and  to 
continue  four  weeks.  He  has  a  strong  faculty. 

Supt.  Shirk,  of  Dickinson  county,  will  hold 
his  institute  at  Abilene,  July  3-27.  He  issues 
a  very  attractive  call,  and  has  a  good  list  of 
instructors. 

Supt.  Eva  L.  Kirkpatrick  will  hold  a  four 
weeks'  session  in  Cowley  county,  at  Arkansas 
City,  beginning  July  31.  She  also  has  a  good 
array  of  teachers. 

The  high  school  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  gradu- 
ated forty-nine  young  people  this  year;  nine 
of  the  number  are  young  men.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  June  22. 

Teachers  visiting  the  World's  Fair,  should 
be  sure  to  see  the  exhibit  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.'s  books.  It  will  be  found  in  Manufac- 
turers' Building,  Department  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Section  E  in  Gallery. 

Mr.  William,  J.  Pringle,  formerly  of  Elm- 
wood,  111.,  and  recently  superintendent  of 
Northfield,  Minn.,  is  the  new  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  East  Aurora,  111.  This  is  an 
eminently  fitting  choice  of  a  successor  to  Prof. 
Cooley. 

The  College  Journal  for  July  presents  its  us- 
ual attractive  appearance,  This  paper  is  the 
organ  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  it  contains  matter  of 
much  interest  to  the  patrons  of  that  flourish- 
ing institution. 

William  Hawley  Smith  lectured,  or  gave 
readings,  before  several  of  the  Kansas  Insti- 
tutes in  June;  and  he  has  a  number  of  similar 
appointments  to  fill  in  July.  Kansas  teachers 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  the  author  of  "  Dodd." 

W.  H.  Elson,  who  was  ad  interim  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  La  Porte,  last  year,  will 
be  assistant  superintendent  in  Indianapolis 
next  year.  Supt.  Hailmann  returns  to  La 
Porte  from  his  leave  of  absence  to  prepare  the 
Indiana  Educational  Exhibit. 

The  Workingman's  School  is  an  institution 
for  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  supported  by  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, at  a  cost  of  $28,000  a  year.  It  is  located 
at  109  West  54th  street,  New  York;  the  super- 
intendent is  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszman.  We 
have  received  a  beautifully  illustrated  little 
pamphlet  which  explains  the  plans  and  pro- 
cesses of  this  peculiar  attempt  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  new  methods  in  conducting  schools 
for  the  young.  The  little  book  can  be  studied 
with  profit. 
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Mr.  R.  A.  Beebe,  principal  of  the,  Minonk 
schools,  delivered  the  oration  on  Decoration 
Day  before  the  Grand  Army  post  of  that  thriv- 
ing town.  Mr,  Beebe  will  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Minonk  schools  next  year. 

Supt.  F.  T.  Oldt,  it  is  reported,  is  to  be  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful cities  of  Illinois  next  year.  Mr.  Oldt  has 
been  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  he  has 
achieved  a  great  success.  We  shall  all  give 
him  a  hearty  welcome  should  he  return  to  this 
state. 

Supt.  James  A.  Kerrick,  of  Edgar  county, 
Illinois,  will  direct  a  summer  review  term  of 
school  at  Paris,  111.,  beginning  July  10.  The 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  scholarship  of  teach- 
ers and  to  make  a  study  of  better  methods  of 
teaching.  Supt.  Kerrick  is  an  earnest  and 
inspiring  leader  of  educational  forces  of  his 
county. 

Miss  Sarah  Marble,  who  has  for  years  been 
a  prominent  member  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  Dr.  Chas.  McMurry's  General 
Method:  "I  have  never  seen  in  print  nor 
heard  from  the  lips  of  any  teacher  so  much 
that  corresponds  with  my  own  notion  of  the 
aim  of  teaching  in  school  and  of  the  subjects 
which  should  engage  the  mind  there,  as  I  find 
in  this  book." 

The  new  state  board  of  education  gave  a 
very  hearty  endorsement  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  Normal  School. 
Here  is  evidently  a  case  in  which  the  governor 
of  the  state  did  not  make  it  a  condition,  in  ap- 
pointing the  new  board,  that  they  should  in- 
terfere with  the  administration  of  the  school. 
The  present  board  would  resign  before  they 
would  obey  such  an  order.  This  is  a  high 
compliment  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
board. 

A  note  just  received  from  the  Valparaiso 
Normal  School,  says:  "Our  summer  session 
has  just  opened,  and  we  have  by  far  the 
largest  attendance  we  have  ever  bad  during 
the  summer.  We  have  students  from  all  over 
the  United  States;  in  fact,  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory is  represented,  and  that  is  what  but  few 
schools  can  say.  We  will  average  2,000 
students  during  the  term.  Our  fall  term  will 
open  Sept.  5.  We  are  making  many  improve- 
ments this  year,  so  that  we  will  be  much  bet- 
ter prepared  next  year  than  ever  before." 
The  success  of  this  great  school  continues  to 
be,  as  it  so  long  has  been,  phenomenal. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Oliver,  of  Kansas,  writes  as  follows: 
"In  renewing  my  subscription  permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  helpfulness  of  your  depart- 
ment of  Supervision  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 
The  articles  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  read- 
ing deserve  special  commendation  and  were 
worth  to  me  many  times  the  subscription  price 
of  the  last  volume."  This  is  one  of  the  many 
evidences  which  come  to  this  office  that  our 
efforts  to  make  the  department  of  methods 
permanently  helpful,  instead  of  filling  it  witha 
lot  of  temporary  devices,  are  being  appreciated 


by  the  better  teachers  in  the  country  schools 
as  well  as  in  the  towns  and  cities.  We  affirm 
that  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  country 
teacher. 

The  University  of  Illinois  graduated  sixty- 
five  at  its  recent  commencement.  Dr.  Burrill, 
who  has  been  acting  regent  for  two  years, 
gave  the  Baccalaureate,  and  Governor  Altgeld 
made  the  address  on  commencement  day. 
The  Champaign  County  News  reports  both  ad- 
dresses in  full,  and  praises  them  with  words  of 
just  commendation.  The  News  strongly  advo- 
cates the  appointment  of  Dr.  Burrill  to  the 
regency.  It  appears  to  us  that  two  years  of 
successful  management  makes  it  very  clear 
that  such  a  step  would  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. But  we  have  understood  that  Prof. 
Burrill  would  not  consent  to  abandon  his 
specialty  in  science.  The  legislature  has  dealt 
generously  with  the  university;  the  institution 
is  prosperous;  and  a  wise  settlement  of  the 
regency  question  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
thing  needed  to  insure  a  brilliant  future. 

WISCONSIN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  unrest  in  the  administration  of  the  Nor- 
mal schools  of  Wisconsin  still  continues.  There 
seem  to  be  altogether  too  many  changes  in  the 
different  faculties  for  a  strictly  normal  condi- 
tion. Whether  these  instructors  are  outgrow- 
ing the  schools,  or  the  schools  are  outgrowing 
them,  it  is  still  an  abnormal  condition,  but 
much  more  encouraging  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former.  An  absolute  monarchy  has  con- 
trolled these  schools  for  years.  Has  it,  too, 
degenerated  into  a  formalism  that  prescribes 
a  limit  beyond  which  teachers  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  ?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fermenta- 
tion going  on  in  all  forms  of  institutional  life. 
We  rejoice  that  the  school  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  It  is  through  conflicts  that  they 
must  rise  to  higher  things. 

We  see  in  the  public  press  that  the  senior 
class  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  has 
walked  out  without  graduating.  The  board 
of  trustees  attempted  to  discipline  them  by 
requiring  them  to  sign  a  paper  which  did  not 
express  their  convictions.  The  storm  that  has 
been  long  gathering  has  finally  visited  this 
school  and  it  proves  to  be  a  cyclone.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  conflict  between  the  rule  of  arbi- 
trary formalism  and  a  growing  spirit  of  free- 
dom. The  board  and  administration  seem  to 
be  in  accord.  It  is  claimed  that  the  board 
merely  does  what  the  administration  directs. 
The  students  as  a  body  and  a  portion  of 
the  faculty  are  the  protestants.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  radically  wrong  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  institution  against  which  such 
students  as  those  attending  this  Normal 
School  array  themselves  with  such  unanimity. 
Evidently  the  administration  needs  to  look  to 
the  soundness  of  its  "institutional  side." 

Some  of  our  subscribers  should  pay  special 
attention  to  these  points: 

If  you  order  The  Journal  stopped,  but  do 
not  pay  what  is  due,  you  may  expect  The 
Journal  will  not  stop. 

If  your  Journal  is  not  received,  and  you  do 
not  notify  us  promptly,  whose  blame  is  it? 
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A  GOOD  COMBINATION. 

The  Western  Teacher  is  edited  by  Prof.  Silas 
Y.  Gillan,  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  one  of  the 
keenest  and  raciest  school  papers  published. 
Send  us  $2.00  for  both  The  Public-School 
Journal  and  The  Western  Teacher  for  one  year. 
Those  who  know  Prof.  Gillan  will  not  need  to 
be  urged  to  improve  this  opportunity. 

County  Superintendent  Thomas  Moore,  of 
Macoupin  county,  feels  the  necessity  of  making 
the  county  institute  an  inspiration  to  histeach- 
-ers.  He  gets  the  most  inspiring  instructors, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  there  to  be 
inspir  d.  As  is  the  county  superintendent,  so 
is  the  county  institute,  every  time.  Some 
county  superintendents  are  inspiring  leaders, 
others  are  dead  weights  which  the  county 
teachers  have  to  carry.  The  teachers  soon 
become  weary  of  the  load  and  slip  from  under 
it  at  every  opportunity.  But  when  an  earnest 
man,  like  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  sound  common 
sense,  becomes  the  superintendent  of  a  county, 
the  spirit  in  the  county  changes  at  once.  An 
army  is  worthless  without  a  leader. 

We  publish  this  month  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  prepared  by  Prof.  Henry  Talbot,  of  the 
inormal  school  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on 
the  Industrial  Training  of  the  Negro.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Congress  in 
€hicago  in  May,  we  listened  to  some  papers  on 
the  Education  of  Colored  People  of  the  South, 
read  by  colored  women,  one  of  which  was  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
best  paper  of  the  evening,  although  some  very 
■able  white  women  spoke  upon  other  themes. 
Frederick  Douglass  was  present  and  gave  ut- 
terance to  his  great  joy  and  thankfulness  in 
living  to  see  his  colored  sisters  receive  and  de- 
serve the  enthusiastic  attention  of  such  an 
audience.  Frederick  Douglass  running  from 
slavery  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  Fred- 
erick Douglass  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
fifty  years  later  is  a  change  of  scene  the  equal 
of  which  no  magician  was  ever  able  to  conjure 
up. 

COMMENCEMENT  AT  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  week  were 
of  unusual  interest  at  Jacksonville  this  year.  • 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exercises  of  other 
years,  there  was  a  semi-centennial  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  Sigma  Pi  Literary  So- 
ciety and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  E.  Bradley.  Illinois  College  has 
a  remarkable  number  of  eminent  men  among 
its  alumni  and  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  these 
men  at  the  banquets  and  in  more  formal  ad- 
dresses, made  the  week  delightful.  Rev.  Dr. 
George  H.  Wells,  of  Minneapolis,  preached  the 
baccalaureate.  Rev.  S.  B.  Moore  gave  the  ad- 
dress before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Sturtevant,  of  Galesburg,  delivered  the  oration 
before  Sigma  Pi  Society.  John  S.  Stevens,  of 
Chicago,  gave  the  poem  and  George  H.  Wilson, 
of  Quincy,  gave  the  historical  address.  At 
the  inauguration  Rev.  Thos.  K.  Beecher,  D.  D., 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
alumni.  Charles  Ridgely,  Esq.,  of  Springfield, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  and  President 
Bradley  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 


The  Rossville,  (111.)  high  school  graduated 
a  class  of  seven,  J une  8. 

Prof  J.  L.  Robertson  has  been  re-elected 
as  principal  of  the  Chillicothe  school. 

The  Kankakee  high  school  sent  forth 
eighteen  graduates  who  read  essays  on  com- 
mencement day. 

A  large  class  graduated  from  the  Frankford, 
Indiana,  high  school,  this  year.  The  class  did 
not  read  essays. 

A.  J.  Blanchard  has  been  unanimously 
elected,  for  the  twenty-second  time,  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Sycamore,  Illinois. 

EDWAED   HOPKINS  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  CAM- 
BRIDGE LATIN  SCHOOL. 

The  president  of  Harvard  College  and  the 
minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge 
award  annually  to  poor  and  deserving  pupils, 
who  are  preparing  for  Harvard  College  and 
whose  parents  do  not  live  in  Cambridge,  nine 
free-tuition  scholarships  in  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School.  Applications  should  be  address- 
ed to  Frank  Bolles,  Secretary, 
Cambridge  Massachusetts. 


The  Magazines. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  —  The  complete 
novel  in  the  July  number  is  "The  Trouble- 
some Lady,"  by  Patience  Stapleton,  who  is  al- 
ready well  known  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  lively 
and  interesting  tale  of  ranch  life  in  the  West, 
and  is  fully  illustrated. 

Harper's. — The  special  features  of  the  July 
number  are:  "Italian  Gardens,"  by  Charles 
A.  Piatt;  "French  Canadians  in  New  Eng- 
land," by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson;  "Side  Lights 
on  the  German  Soldier,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow; 
"Three  English  Race  Meetings,"  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis;  "Algerian  Riders,"  by  Col.  T. 
A.  Dodge;  "Chicago's  Gentle  Side,"  by  Julian 
Ralph;  and  "The  Function  of  Slang,"  by  Bran- 
der  Matthews. 

Worthington's  Illustrated  Magazine  for 
July  begins  the  second  volume  of  a  periodical 
that  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  and  suc- 
cessful. Each  number  has  steadily  gained  in 
attractiveness  and  value,  and  this  latest  issue, 
while  very  bright  and  entertaining  for  summer 
reading,  has  still  sufficient  solidity  to  recom- 
mend it  to  readers  in  search  of  the  practical 
and  useful,  and  to  those  who  most  enjoy  signi- 
ficant thought  and  enlarged  views  expressed  in 
graceful  and  polished  sentences. 

St.  Nicholas. — The  July  number  comes  into 
view  flying  at  the  fore  the  patriotic  little  poem, 
"The  Ship's  Colors,"  by  Helen  Gray  Cone,  with 
a  frontispiece  by  W.  H.  Drake.  Likewise 
seasonable  is  an  affecting  and  powerful  story 
by  Harold  Frederic,  entitled  "The  Eve  of  the 
Fourth,"  a  remembrance  of  war-time  boyhood 
and  a  war-time  love  story.  While  the  young 
readers  will  be  moved  by  the  story  itself,  older 
readers  will  be  disposed  to  see  between  the 
lines  dim  visions  of  the  troublous  past. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly. — The  beginning 
of  a  new  volume  of  this  magazine  gives  the 
opportunity  for  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new 
and  powerful  novel  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock  entitled  "His  Vanished  Star." 

Physical  Education. — For  June  (published 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  $1  per  year)  is  a  num- 
ber of  unusual  interest.  An  article  on  the 
"Gymnastic  Treatment  of  the  Feeble-Minded" 
shows  how,  through  the  connection  of  exercise 
of  muscle,  it  is  possible  to  exercise  and  thus 
develop  those  parts  of  the  brain  that  have  to 
do  with  muscular  contraction,  and  that  thus, 
as  well  as  in  other  ways  described,  the  brain 
can  be  stimulated  to  develop.  That  this  is  not 
mere  theory  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Gulick,  the  writer,  is  describing  simply  what 
he  has  himself  done,  giving  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  Forum. — Is  the  World's  Fair  likely  to 
prove  a  financial  success?  This  question  is 
ably  discussed  in  the  July  number  by  Franklin 
H.  Head,  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  who  adroitly 
disentagles  the  complicated  Exposition  ac- 
counts. The  impression  that  the  Exposition  is 
impoverished  or  nearly  bankrupt  he  proves  is 
erroneous.  But  he  thinks  the  stockholders 
and  the  city  of  Chicago,  "from  the  simple 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,"  will  lose 
about  six  or  seven  million  dollars  as  a  result  of 
the  Exposition  direct,  and  as  much  more  by  in- 
direct sacrifice  and  depreciation  of  property. 
All  this,  however,  he  insists,  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  countless  benefits  to  the 
country  at  large. 

The  Century. — The  chief  feature  of  this 
magazine  for  July,  and  one  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Czar's  empire.  This 
consists  of  two  rejoinders  to  the  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  February  number  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Pierre  Botkine,  entitled  "A  Voice  for 
Russia."  Of  these  articles  one  is  by  George 
Kennan,  under  the  title  of  "A  Voice  for  the 
People  of  Russia,"  in  which  the  writer  takes 
issue  with  Mr.  Botkine's  main  propositions  and 
cites  a  large  number  of  authorities  in  support 
of  his  contentions  with  the  Russian  secretary. 
The  other  article  is  contributed  by  Joseph 
Jacobs,  in  behalf  of  the  Russo-Jewish  commit- 
tee in  London;  it  is  entitled  "The  Official  De- 
fense of  Russian  Persecution,"  and  is  confined 
to  the  special  consideration  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Russian  government  toward  the  Jews  of 
the  empire. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

It  will  pay  teachers  to  read  carefully  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  things  of  interest  you  can  find 
there.  And  when  you  order  anything  of  our 
advertisers  you  will  do  us  a  favor  if  you  will 
say  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The 
Public-School  Journal. 


Tourists  and  travelers  will  find  Pond's  Ex- 
tract of  wonderful  efficacy  in  case  of  accident, 
over-exertion,  catching  cold,  etc.,  etc.  As  a 
liniment  for  pedestrian  or  other  exercise,  for 
athletes  and  ball  players,  it  is  simply  invalu- 
able. Pond's  Extract  is  manufactured  by  the 
sole  proprietors — Pond's  Extract  Company, 
New  York  and  London.  It  is  never  sold  in 
bulk,  nor  by  measure. 

teachers,  attention. 

Teachers,  ministers,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  educational  work  can  learn  something 
of  great  interest  by  applying  to  B.  F.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  A  postal  addressed  to 
them  may  bring  you  information  that  will  be 
worth  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars 
to  you.  See  their  advertisement  in  another 
column. 

DESIRED  INFORMATION. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  superiority  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth  and  all  points  in  the  Northwest.  Two 
fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  for  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  with  Pullman  Vesti- 
buled  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  and  Coaches  of 
latest  design.  Its  dining  car  service  is  un- 
surpassed. This  the  public  is  invited  to  judge 
for  itself.  It  is  the  only  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  over  which  both  Pullman  Vestibuled, 
first-class,  and  Pullman  Tourist  cars  are  ope- 
rated from  Chicago  via  St.  Paul  without 
change. 

Pamphlets  giving  valuable  information  can 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  Jas.  C.  Pond,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

You  want  some  good  patriotic  song  books 
about  these  days,  in  your  schools.  We  have 
them.    See  our  advertising  columns. 

Will  county  superintendents,  and  any  others, 
needing  School  Registers  and  Classification 
Records,  kindly  let  us  know  their  wants?  We 
can  furnish  them  with  an  excellent  article  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

ST.  LOUIS  LIMITED  VIA  WABASH  LINE. 

The  Chicago-St.  Louis  Limited,  leaving  Chi- 
cago daily  except  Sunday  at  10:32  a.  m.,  is  now 
a  solid  vestibuled  train,  built  especially  for 
the  traffic  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  ar- 
riving in  St.  Louis  at  6:45  p.  m.  It  is  made  up 
of  cafe  car,  library  car,  parlor  car,  palace  day 
coaches,  and  smoking  car,  arranged  in  the 
order  named.  It  makes  quicker  time  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis  than  any  of  our  competi- 
tors. Cafe  serves  meals  a  la  carte,  of  a 
quality  equal  to  any  restaurant.  The  library 
is  equipped  with  all  the  standard  works.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  dailies  and  the  leading 
illustrated  weeklies  and  periodicals  are  kepi 
on  file.  Every  convenience  known  to  the 
traveler  is  to  be  found  on  this  train.  Time, 
eight  and  a  quarter  hours,  Chicago  t©  St. 
I  oub  .    1  it  V  ( 1  office,  201  Clark  street. 
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Delicious  Drink. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

with  water  and  sugar  only,  makes  a  delicious,  healthful,  and  invigorat- 
ing drink. 

Allays  the  thirst,  aids  digestion,  and  relieves  the  lassitude  so  com- 
mon in  midsummer. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says:  "When  completely  tired 
out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and  overwork,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  me.  As  a  beverage  it  possesses  charms  beyond  anything  I  know  of 
in  the  form  of  medicine." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


Have  you  read  the  Evolution  of  Dodd?  There 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  teachers  just 
now;  and  it  will  do  any  thoughtful  teacher  or 
parent  good  to  read  it. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty  yourself?  Have 
you  read  it  to  your  pupils?  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  saying  that  it  will  interest  children; 
and  it  will  do  them  good.    (See  adv.) 

A  RESTAURANT  ON  WHEELS. 

May  15th  the  first  cafe  car  will  be  put  in 
service  on  the  Wabash  railway  fast  day  train 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  car  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  first-class  restaur- 
ant on  wheels.  A  passenger  can  spend  25 
cents  or  $5.00  in  it  for  a  meal.  Steaks  and 
meats  of  all  kinds  will  be  supplied,  and  in 
that  and  many  other  respects  it  will  differ 
from  a  buffet  car.  The  car  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  cafe,  but  the  seats  are  as  comfortable  as 
the  Pullman  seats,  so  a  passenger  can  take  his 
time  at  lunch.  The  car  is  attached  to  the 
train  at  all  times  and  the  cook  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  serve  short  orders.  This  restaurant 
car  is  an  original  idea  of  the  Wabash  manage- 
ment and  will  probably  be  a  success.  The  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Limited  leaves  Chicago  at 
10:32  a.  m.  daily  except  Sunday,  arriving  St. 
Louis  6:45  p.  m.,  making  the  fastest  time  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Time,  eight 
and  a  quarter  hours. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Anderson  has  just  been  re- 
elected as  superintendent  of  the  Havana 
schools,  at  an  increased  salary.  He  is  en- 
gaged for  the  entire  vacation  for  institute  work 
in  some  of  the  best  counties  of  the  state.  Of 
course  he  reads  The  Public-School  Journal. 


Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  is  fortunate 
in  securing  for  principal  of  its  preparatory 
department,  Prof.  Walters,  who  has  been  for 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Q%      No  Alkalies 
11%  Other  Chemicals 

l||P^j^)g||h       are  used  in  the 
TK»>^V^d'         preparation  of 

|Waf\  W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

JtakfastCocoa 

fill        ^ll     which  is  absolutely 
lllra      ^^'NrV!       pure  and  soluble. 
K'iTO  f  J  )  It  has  more  than  three  times 

j  >~\  |  ;.i  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

1^1  Im  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 

^^■■Sftffljj^  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  delicious,    nourishing,  and  easily 

DIGESTED.   

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mats. 


nine  years  a  professor  and  vice-president  in 
the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  As  professor 
of  mathematics  he  has  been  most  favorably 
known  and  he  has  gained  wide  popularity 
throughout  the  state  as  a  summer  institute 
instructor.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  him  to 
Illinois. 

A  map  of  the  heavens,  suited  to  every  day  in 
the  year,  for  50  cents.    See  ad. 
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Principal  J.  S.  Brazier,  of  Greenview,  grad- 
uated five  from  the  high  school  this  year,  two 
of  whom  were  young  men.  The  first  male 
graduates  from  this  school  for  thirteen  years. 

APPRECIATED. 

Every  year  teachers  are  being  more  appreci- 
ated and  more  liberally  paid  for  their  services: 
but  in  a  great  many  localities  they  are  as  yet 
very  poorly  paid  for  the  service  rendered,  and 
find  it  necessary  to  do  something  else  to  sup- 
plement their  incomes,  and  all  who  need  to  do 
this  would  do  well  to  apply  to  B.  F.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  they  will  tell  you  about 
something  that  will  interest  and  profit  you. 

DISTANCES  TO  WASHINGTON. 

From  St.  Louis  to  Washington  the  distance  is  894  miles; 
from  Cincinnati  to  Washington  553  miles;  from  Chicago 
to  Washington  813  miles.  This  is  via  the  bee-line  followed 
by  the  B.  &  O.  railroad,  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as 
the  most  direct  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Through  B.  &  O.  trains,  with  Pullman 
equipment  of  Sleeping,  Parlor  and  Buffet  cars,  run  from 
St.  Louis  to  Washington  in  29  hours;  from  Cincinnati  to 
Washington- in  18  hours;  from  Chicago  to  Washington  in 
25  hours.  Sleepers  from  all  points  run  through  to  New 
York  from  the  West  without  change.  At  Washington 
connection  is  made  with  the  B.  &  O.'s  matchless  Royal 
Blue  Line  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
These  Royal  Blue  trains  consist  of  the  staunchest  and 
finest  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  cars  ever  built  by  the 
Pullman  Company ;  are  vestibuled  from  end  to  end,  and 
are  protected  by  Pullman's  improved  anti  telescoping  de- 
vice, which  makes  every  car  as  safe  as  it  can  be  made  by 
man's  ingenuity  and  skill.  All  the  cars  are  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas.  They  are  the  fastest 
trains  in  the  world,  placing  New  York  and  Washington 
within  five  hours'  reach. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Illinois  Normal 
University  at  Normal,  is  one  of  the  largest 
ever  sent  out.  The  exercises  of  the  entire  com- 
mencement week,  from  the  address  of  the 
president  on  Sunday  to  the  graduating  essays 
on  Thursday,  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
The  spirit  of  this  institution  is  one  of  conscious 
freedom  and  high  aspirations.  Administration, 
board,  faculty,  and  students  are  firmly  united 
in  a  common  purpose,  which  is  large  enough 
to  admit  of  the  largest  freedom  of  the  individual 
in  working  to  attain  it.  Loyalty  to  the  insti- 
tution does  not  require  that  every  member 
shall  be  put  in  a  straight-jacket. 

1  have  been  bothered  with  catarrh  for  about 
iwenty  years;  I  had  lost  sense  of  smell  entirely, 
and  I  had  almost  lost  my  hearing.  My  eyes 
were  getting  so  dim  T  had  to  get  some  one  to 
thread  my  needle.  Now  I  have  my  hearing  as 
well  as  I  ever  had,  and  I  can  see  to  thread  as 


^POND'S 
EXTRACT 

SEE  WHAT  THE  RESULT  WAS: 

Pond's  Extract  absolutely  cured  me  of 
a  very  severe  case  of  PILES* — H.  A. 
Hitchcock,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Extra  good  for  any  CATARRH 
of  the  nose  and  throat. — H.BRAIG. 

Only  thing  I  have  ever  seen  that  takes 
away  the  INFLAMMATION 

and  stings  from  INSECT  BITES. 

—P.  H.  Cooper,  Fort  George,  Fla. 

Acts  like  magic  in  OPHTHAL" 
MIA.  Hike  it  so  much  for  SORE 
EYES-— Rkv-  m-  Jameson. 

Best  liniment  I  have  ever  used  fof 
rubbing  purposes,  SORENESS, 

CUTS,  STRAINS,  -harry 

Fredericks. 
Fo  BRUISES  WOUNDS 

nothing  equals  it. — T.  P.  CoNNEFF. 
Has  cured  forme,  HEADACHE, 

SORE  THROAT,  SORE 
EYES,   ABSCESSES,  and 

ALL  PAIN. — E. McCall. 

The   only  remedy  that  will  control 

HEMORRHAGES  from  the 

lungs. — Geo.  W.  Warner,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Excels  anything  I  have  ever  used  for 
NEURALGIA,  bleeding  piles  and 
hemorrhages. — W.  H.  Faulkner,  M.  D. 

/  know  its  value  in  reducing  V  A  R I  ■ 

COSE  VEINS.— a.  C.  Sanford. 

Take  Pond's  Extract  only. 
Avoid  all  Substitutes. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  New  York  and  London. 


English  Composition  by  Practice. 

By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  ProfeHHor  in  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy, University  of  New  York.  203  pp.,  12mo.  Teachers' 
price,  75  cents;  postage,  8  cents  additional. 

Arranged  along  two  parallel  lines— inductive  study  of 
the  principles  ohserved  by  good  writers,  and  practice  in 
connected  composition.  In  the  first  line  a  succession  of 
attractive  stories  and  sketches,  each  one  complete  enough 
and  long  enough  to  make  a  definite  impression,  is  made 
the  subject  of  study.  The  exercises  along  the  second  line 
are  carefully  graduated  and  made  as  interesting  and  nat- 
ural as  possible. 

Ft  cannot  fail  to  give  freshness  and  life  to  what  is 
usually  considered  a  very  dry,  unattractive  subject."— 
Meoroe  W.  HttffOBD,  Indianapolis  (Ind.),  High  School. 


Representative  English  Literature. 

By  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  514  pp.,  large  18mo.  Teachers' 
price,  $1.60;  postage,  15  cents  additional. 

A  connected  account  of  the  development  of  our  litera- 
ture, with  special  attention  to  the  prominent  characteris 
tics  of  literary  periods  and  the  connection  between  the 
literature  and  the  national  life.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
authors  and  titles  has  been  avoided,  and  the  treatment  of 
particular  authors  is  largely  confined  to  a  lull  discussion 
of  the  most  prominent  names,  accompanied  by  entire  texts 
of  representative  works,  with  appropriate  introductions 
and  notes. 

"Far  superior  to  any  of  the  manuals  now  in  use." 
Puof.  Chas.  P.  Johnson,  Trinity  College,  Conn. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  29  Olest  23d  Street,  Necu  York. 
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fine  a  needle  as  ever  I  did,  my  sense  of  smell  is 
partly  restored  and  it  seems  to  be  improving 
all  the  time.  I  think  there  is  nothing  like  Ely's 
Cream  Balm  for  catarrh. — Mrs.  E.  E.  Grimes, 
Rendrill,  Perry  Co.,  O. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  FLAGS. 

Do  you  want  a  flag  for  your  school  house? 
If  you  do,  you  can  buy  one  of  first  rate  quality 
for  less  money  from  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  than 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  deal  in  first  class 
goods  only.  We  give  more  and  better  School 
Journal  for  the  money ,  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  we  follow 
the  same  rule  in  our  supply  department. 

The  High  School  at  Richland  Center,  Wis- 
consin, graduated  twenty  this  year,  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes.  The  exercises  at 
commencement  receive  high  praise  in  the  local 
paper.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
was  a  present  of  a  silver  tea  service  to  the 
principal,  Theodore  H.  Haney,  who  seems  to 
have  attained  to  great  favor  among  the  people, 
as  well  as  among  his  pupils. 

The  high  school  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
graduated  twenty-three  on  June  22.  No  es- 
says nor  orations  by  the  class.  Seven  of  the 
class  were  young  men. 


THE   PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUREAU. 

More  teachers  are  employed  to  fill  vacancies 
in  July  and  August  than  in  any  other  two 
months  in  the  year.  We  are  receiving  notices 
of  vacancies  and  requests  to  nominate  teachers 
every  day.  We  have  not  enough  competent 
persons  to  fill  these  places.  Among  the  best 
teachers  in  the  country  are  on  our  list,  but 
they  are  not  long  available.  They  are  soon 
picked  up.  The  Public-School  Bureau  is  work- 
ing to  build  up  a  reputation  for  telling  the 
truth  about  applicants  and  places.  We  invite 
those  teachers  who  wish  for  better  opportu- 
nities than  they  now  have,  and  who  can  stand 
the  test  of  an  investigation  to  write  us  for  in- 
formation concerning  our  Bureau. 

The  many  friends  of  Prof.  M.  L.  Seymour 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  his  salary  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Chico,  California,  has 
been  increased,  and  that  he  has  been  made 
vice-principal  of  the  institution.  Prof.  Wash- 
ington Wilson  is  also  rendering  most  accept- 
able service  in  the  same  institution,  and  re- 
ceives an  increase  of  salary  for  next  year. 
Prof.  Pennell,  of  the  Stockton  high  school, 
has  been  chosen  as  principal,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Pierce,  who  was  transferred  to  the  school  at 
Los  Angeles. 

S.  B.  Hursh  knows  how  to  teach  a  high 
school. — Sterling  Standard. 


*    ?•   JUST    PUBLISHED  * 

Practical  •  Business  •  Bookkeeping, 

By  MANSON  SEAV7,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston. 
Half  leather-  240  pages.  Introduction  price,  $1. SO. 

This  book  is  the  work  of  a  practical  accountant,  who  has  also  been  a  teacher  in  bookkeeping  for  fifteen  years.  It 
contains  no  needless  discu-sion,  but  gives  the  results  of  a  practical  6tudy  and  knowledge  of  modern  mercantile  book- 
keeping. Its  special  superiority  is  its  original  and  systematic  classification  of  the  subjects  treated  into  parts,  each  forming 
by  itself  an  independent  whole,  and  each  subdivided  into  Topics,  Statements,  Definitions,  and  Forms. 

Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  above  price. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  LONDON, 

Uf  ucm  VOI  I  X/IOIT  /MJIAA^A  make  our  office  your  head(luarter8-  Have 
YV  nCLI^I  T  UU  YlOl  I  W  I!  "  W  A\  VJI  VJ  your  mail  addressed  here.  Make  ap- 
pointments to  meet  your  friends  here.  Look  over  our  large  stock  of  books  and  make  your  selection  for  immediate  or 
for  fall  delivery.    ^>        -»  I  I  D     C  XX  l_l  I  D  I  T1     A  T    We  have  fitted  a  nice  ol1Sce  in  Manu 

factories'  Build-  OLL  UUK  LAMIdI  I  Ml  in  g,  Liberal  Arts  Department,  Sec- 
tion D,  Post  103.  Drop  in.  Take  U/ADI  l"\ '  O  PAID  a  cnair-  Use  our  desk 
and  stationery  and  make  yourself  |  HL  WUKLU  O  T  M  I  K  .  at  home.  Have  Yorj 
Ever  Stopped  to  Think  that  there  is  a  place— one  only— where  almost  every  book  bearing  on  Education  and  Educa- 
tional Methods,  may  be  had.  Such  a  place  is  ours.  If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it.  Wc  have  it  or  know 
where  it  can  be  had.  Tf  you  can't  call  ^  .  m  m  m  m  mm.rn.rn  a.  m.  >—  «  ■  ^  <-v  .  u 
on  us,  six  cents  will  bring  to  you  our  COLUMBIAN  CATALOGUE 
of  100  pages,  describing  such  works.  It  is  the  most  complete  issued.  Our  catalogue  of  Trouble  Killers  of  our  own 
publications,  is  sent  free,  on  request. 

By  the  Way,  We  Have  Some  Ideal  Text  Books. 

LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH.     12rno.  cloth.     ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH.    By  J.  N 

160  pages.    Retail,  35  cents.    Exchange  Patrick,  A.  M.    12mo.  cloth.    224  pages, 

price,  20  cents.  Retail,  50  cents.  Exchange  price,  30  cent?. 

Send  for  samples  if  interested  in  getting  the  best. 

R.  FliflNAOAN,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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NEW  SHORT  LINE  ROAD  TO  DETROIT. 

E.  P.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  contractors  for 
the  new  Wabash  short  line  to  Detroit,  who  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  morning  on  the  first  pass- 
enger train  that  went  over  the  new  line,  states 
it  was  an  official  inspection  made  by  General 
Manager  Hays  and  officers  of  the  company's 
construction  department.  The  train  consisted 
of  four  coaches  pulled  by  a  Wabash 
passenger  locomotive.  No  effort  at  fast  run- 
ning was  made.  The  train  was  stopped  fre- 
quently to  allow  the  officials  of  the  company 
to  properly  inspect  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
pany. At  times,  however,  the  train  made  fifty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  They  found  the  road  bed 
and  tracks  in  excellent  condition  and  every- 
thing in  first-class  shape.  Grade  crossings 
have  been  avoided  when  possible  by  going 
overhead,  and  when  grade  crossings  could  not 
be  avoided,  they  are  supplied  with  interlocking 
safety  appliances.  The  line  is  particularly 
free  from  curves,  and  in  no  place  does  the 
grade  exceed  twenty-six  feet.  It  is  the  short- 
est line  by  thirteen  miles  between  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  the  distance  being  272  miles.  The 
new  line  leaves  the  old  Eel  River  road  at  Mont- 
pelier,  near  the  Indiana  state  line.  Among  the 
towns  it  touches  are  Hamilton,  Wolcottville, 
Ashley,  Millersburg,  New  Paris,  Lakeville, 
North  Liberty,  Westville,  and  Hammond.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  line  will  be  opened 
for  business  May  1. — Cliicaqo  Tribune,  Apr.  22. 

If  you  want  some  slate  blackboards,  write  to 
us  about  them.  They  are  pretty;  they  are  per- 
manent; in  the  long  run  they  are  cheap. 

Public-School  Pub.  Co. 


Teachers  seeking  for  supplementary  reading 
that  shall  both  interest  and  instruct  their  pu- 
pils, cannot  afford  to  forget  Dr.  De  Garmo's 
Tales  of  Troy.    See  adv.  in  Journal. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted,  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use, 
is  issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents  in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass. 
Agent,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

JACKSONVILLE    SOUTHEASTERN  LINE. 

The  direct  route  between  the  north  and 
south,  with  good  connections  for  the  east  and 
west.  Extending  from  Peoria  on  the  north  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  the 
south,  with  branches  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
from  Litchfield  to  Springfield,  and  from  Litch- 
field to  Columbiana,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
Running  the  famous  "Red  Express"  trains 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria.  These  trains  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R. 

This  company  pays  particular  attention  to 
school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  on  their  various  trips  for  plea- 
sure and  to  attend  meetings,  whether  travel- 
ing alone  or  in  parties,  and  will  take  pains  to 
make  whatever  special  arrangements  the  stu- 
dents require. 

D.  W.  Rider,  W.  W.  Kent, 

Gen.  Supt.,  Gen.  Pass  Agt., 

Jacksonville,  111. 


elys  Catarrh 

Cream  Balm 

Cleanses  the  Nasal 
Passage*.  Allays  Pain 
and  Inflammation. 

Heals  the  Sores. 

Restores  the 
Senses  of  Taste  an  t 
.smell. 

TRY  THE  CURE. 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril  and  is  agreeable. 
Price  50  cents  at  Druggists;  by  mail,  reg.stered,  60  cents. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


-FEVER 


$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

can  be  made  working  for  us.  Spare  hours  turned  to  good 
account.  This  is  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  teachers. 
Never  mind  about  sending  ntamp.  Address 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Richmond,  V. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A  College  of  Engineering.  Well 
endowed,  well  equipped.  Courses  in  Mechanical,  Elec- 
trical, Civil  Engineering,  and  Chemistry.  Extensive  Ma- 
chine Shops,  Laboratories,  Drawing  Rooms,  Library. 
Expenses  low.    Address  H.  T.  EDDY,  Pres. 


IN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


Mention  the  Public-School  Journal 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools  MnrfliflGF  RpII^ 

A  choice  collection  of  new  songs  tor  (Jkammar  and  High  Schools,  edited  by  W.  A.  Ogden, 
Supervisor  of  Music  iii  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio.     MORNING  BELLS  is 
invaluable  as  a  supplementary  book  in  schools  where  music  is  regularly 
taught.    It  contains  most  excellent  songs  for  all  phases  of  school 
work.     It  contains  170  pages,  octavo  stylo,  beautifully 
printed  and  firmly  bound.    Price,  per  dozen,  $5.00. 
Single  Copies,  .r)0  cents.    Specimen  pages 
free.  Address 

Public-School  Publishing  Company,  bloomington,  ill. 


